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INTRODUCTION 


/ ** If you -woiild find the andmt gentry of Irdand,” said 
“ you must seek them on the coal quay, or in the liberties.” The 
ancient m i ns trelsy of Ireland has shared the fate of her g e ntry ; you 
must sedt for it in the peasant’s cabin or in the dusty comers of the 
libraries of Europe. This parallel is by no means surprising. The 
common fate of our ancient gentry and our ancient minstreilsy is per- 
fectly naturaL "While they hved they were the body and soul of 
Irish nationality; and like body and soul they departed together. 
When adverse circumstances made the gentry fugitives to foreign 
lands, the bards became fugitives at home. Their praises were heard 
no more in the old baromal halls — the voice of their song had 
ceased. Erom the days of Amergin to those of Swift, our minstrdsy 
is a blank in the literature of Europe. The poems of Ossian may 
form an exception ; for notwithstanding the ingenious imposture of 
MacPherson, those most capable of judgmg and expressing an ppin- 
ion upon the subject, even amongst his own countrymen, have almost 
uniformly credited Ireland with thdr paternity.* This absence of 
an extensive native literature is one of the saddest features of Irish 
history. But when it is known that the use of the andent tongue 
was prohibited, and the cultivation of the new declared a felony by 
law, — if that privilege were not purchased by the ren'unci9.ti0a of 
the andent faith ; and that this struggle between the tongues and 
creeds had beeii crudly maintained for hundreds of years, — and has 
ceased only in our own time, — it cannot be a matter of surprise that 
Irdand is looked upon as an illiterate nation, — and that the accu- 

* Among these may he named Dr Shaw, William BnchanaaUg David Hnme^ 
Ztdward Davies, Dr. Jofmsou, i/Oonnor, O’Halloran, ' 

VOL. I. 2 C^) 
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mulated prodnct of her intdlect bears no adequate proportion to her 
genius. 

Periods of great excitement are unfavorable to the devdqpment of 
letters, or the progress of civilization. History teems ^vith illustra^ 
tions of this truth. After the impetus given to English literature 
by Chaucer, its progress was completely checked by the civil conten- 
tions which succeeded- The Wars of the Hoses threw English poe- 
try back for two hundred years. We almost lose sight of it firom 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, when Surrey and Wyatt 
made their appearance upon the silent stage. The troubled reigns of 
Henry, Edward TL, and Mary, were also singularly barren of poetry. 
The vigorous policy of Elizabeth having qudled the storms of those 
troubbus times, national victory inspired the popular voice. Jef- 
frey, speaking of hterature in the reign of James L, says, it would 
probably have advanced stUI farther, in the succeeding ragn, had 
not the great national dissensions which then arose turned the ener- 
gy and talent of the people into other channds ; first to the asser- 
tion of their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their 
reJigbus interests. The graces of literature, he adds, suffered of 
course in these cQntentions, and a shade of deeper austerity was 
thrown over the intellectual chronicler of the natiozu If the absence 
of dvil lights or rdigious freedom, or the struggle for their assertion, 
be a barrier to intdlectoal progress, Ireland may well be poor in lit- 
erature to-day. Indeed the wonder is, how die has even a literature 
at all, when we consider the proscription of her intellect. Her his- 
tory is one long series of warfare and disaster ; and from the Battle 
of the Boyne to this hour, her energies have been absorbed dther in 
struggles for rdigious hberty or in contests for political power. 

Even the dramatic literature of England has never recovered finm 
the hostility of the Puritans. In 1642, it was enacted, that all 
stage-pbys diould be discountenanced. Theatricals were constituted 
a public offence, punishable by fine or imprisonment. Germany also 
affords a remarkabb instance of the mjuiious mfi.uence of war&re on 
intellectual, and more particularly, on poetic, development. Prom 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, the days of the Meistersing- 
ers, die was rich in song ; but the rdigiops dissensions of the seven- 
teenth century created a blank in German minstidsy. In the eigh- 
teenth century, when the devastating mfiuence of the sword vras 
passing away, the Black Eorest of German litexatuxe, as it has been 
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happily designated, soon passed away also. And we are now, for- 
tunatdy, issuing finm the Black Forest which has darkened Irish 
genius, ever since the days “when Ireland was the school of the 
"West, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature.” * The excite- 
ment ’before or after a natiau’s struggle is the hotbed of poetry. 
‘When peace is restored, then triumph is chanted, or defeat mourned, 
in national song; and the daily increasing means of education will 
quicken Irdand's acknowledged poetical genius, hitherto prostrated 
by adversity, and shed a glory around the land and the language 
which it celebrates and adorns. 

"When the chivalry of the Middle Ages devdoped the romantic 
poetry of Provence, Ireland had only then succeeded in driving the 
Danidi invader into the sea, after a warfare of two hundred years. 
"When the Italian schools of poetry started into existence under the 
in^iration of Dante and Petrarch, a fiercer foe than the Dane had 
nestled in her bosom. Sbe was harassed from without by English 
mvasion and &om within by native faction. "When Saxon barbarism 
was softening down under the influence of Norman chivalry and re- 
finement, IrSiaiid was denied the protection of E nglish laTPB, and, 
according to the Statutes of Kilkenny, was scourged if die adopted 
her own I Such was her unhappy condition, when the Saxon tongue 
was first softening its rudeness through the favored lips of Chaucer. 
And in the commencement of the fifteenth century, when. Spanish 
minstrds were singing the story of Charlemagne and the Twelve 
peers of France, of Bernard del Carpio and the Cid, Ireland was en- 
gaged in a fierce struggle against English power, and succeeded to 
such an extent, as to dicit ftom the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons the admission, that the Irish had “ conquered the greater part 
of the Lordship of Ireland.” When Ariosto reigned in Italy by the 
grace of genius and the favor of Cardinal d'Este, and rendered his 
country stDl more cdebrated by the immortal productions of his 
muse ; when Cardmal Ximenes, by his statesmanship and munificent 
patronage of literature, lifted Spain to a glory that made her worthy of 
Columbus ; when the illustnous family of the Medici were more than 
royal in their encouragement of intellectual culture literature, and 
art ; when, in fact, the sovereigns of all the petty states of Italy vied 
with each other in thar princely endowments of genius, and, in a 


♦ Ur. Johnson. 
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single century, •within the small principality of the House of Est^ 
were produced, — besides the important works of Guanni and Tas- 
— the three great epics of Italy, the “Orlando Innamorato,*' 
the “ Fuiioso,” and the “ Gerusalemme liberata,” — at that very 
time, “P-rtgiliaTi law in Ireland, by way of amehorating the condition 
of the country, l^ahzed the murder of the natives I When Tasso 
was summoned to Home, at the instance of Cle m ent Vf J I* , fer 
his Comnation in the Capitol as the successor to the laurd of Pe- 
— when Spenser borrowed the "Wild legends of Munster, and 
stamped them, with the gorgeous coloring and chivalrous diarac- 
ter of his “ Paery Queen,” the honors depicted in his ** "View of the 
State of Irdand,” and the prostrate condition of the country at that 
fiTWPj are illustrated m his own experience ; for he was then in pos- 
session of the confiscated estates and castle of the Earl of Desmond ; 
and finm the banlss of the “ gentle MuHa ” we may percave how his 
jvvam is pictured with that fair, Munster scenery. In that right royal 
age of B ritish hterature, when the Enghsh lan g uage was assuming 
consistency and beauty, the language and hterature of Ireland were 
withering under the deadly shade of persecution. 'When the poets 
of the Hwabethan era stamped upon their gbrious productions the 
romantic beauties of that age of chivalry, Ireland was prostrated by 
pestilence, and war. *VVTi^ the stem enthusiasm of the 
Puritans moulded the Eng lish tongue into forms of su b li imty , Irdand 
was still bleeding under the terrible scourge of merciless conquest 
Had been thus treated, no Shakqpeare would ever have 

immortalized her literature and her language. When Philip XV • 
nursed the genius of Spam, and invited the poets to the festivities of 
the as his fiiends ; when the monarch himsdf contributed 

some of the best dramas of the day to the rich stordiouse of Spanish 
poetry, and instituted those poetical toumaments, at which poets im- 
provised and noble ladies judged, and which operated so powerfully 
in the devdopment of dramatic literature, — then had Ireland passed 
under the confiscating hammer of that royal auctioneer, James L, 
who effected his plunder of the land fix>m the native chiefe by « cru- 
elty, subornation, and perjury.” When Louis XIY. pensioned his 
poets like princes, and in his appreciation of the genius of Moliere, 
when this author was calumniated, stood sponsor for his innocence by 
becoming the godfather of his child ; when Milton's n^jestic muse 
produced the « Paradise Lost,” Ireland was then, also, in an unfavor- 
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able condition for the cultivation of literature, exposal as die was to 
the tender mercies of CromweU. But that total ignorance which the 
sword could never produce was achieved by the infamous penal laws, 
which disgrace the name and the statute-book of England. This 
barbarous code, in the language of Edmund Burke, “ had a ticious 
perfection — it was a complete system — full of coherence and con- 
sistency ; well digested and well disposed in all its parts. It was a 
machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the 
oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itsdf, as ever proceeded fiom 
the perverted mgenuity of man.” 

Ireland has been happily called the « Cinderella of Nations.” She 
had sisters w'ho enjoyed all the luxuries of education, while she was 
jealously excluded tiom any participation in such favors. She was 
abused and scourged alternately ; and if her beautiful voice burst 
forth in song, iu imitation of her sisters, she was forthwith gagged. 
Irdand has been compared to Spain under the dominion of the Moors, 
but there is no point of resemblance between them, except that of 
foreign conquest. She had the long crusades of Spain, but die had 
not the conquest of Gianada to thnll her like an inspiration. Victo- 
ry sways the poet more than the soldier. "When Henry T. forbade 
his subjects to smg the Battle of Agincourt, they had already either 
begun to chant the stiams of triumph, or defied the prohibition. 
Ireland had the feuds of her Zegris and Abencerrages ; and while the 
pohcy of the invader fomented these feuds, his proscriptions did not 
permit her to smg them. She had an adventurous foe stnigglmg 
bravely against her nationality, but she had not the chivalrous foe of 
Moori^ Spain, She fell beneath the sword of the invader, but the 
bloody blade did not flash with the light of Saracen dvilization. She 
was conquered ; but instead of bemg consoled in. her desolation by 
the elegance and philosophy of the East, die was crowned with the 
<:>inmg of ignorance and persecution. Instead of the Mooridi col- 
lies and libraries of Cordova, Granada, and Seville, her halls of 
learning were demolished, or turned into barracks for a merc i les s sol- 
diery. Instead of being taught the philosophy of Aristotle, which 
was expounded at Cordova by Averroes and other Moorish doctors, 
her conquerors taught her the higher philosophy of dying wdl I 
Ben Zaid cheered fallen Spain with the light of a glorious history, 
but the invader in Ireland wrote history with the torch and the 
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eword. Kooiisli geniiis presented Spain 'with an Encyclopaedia of 
Sdence ; while the Genius of Misrule presented Ireland with an 
Encyclopaedia of Horrors I Mahometan teachers m'vited Christian 
students to their schools and became their masters and their hiendsy 
while the Christum mvadeis of Ireland prohibited education undet 
penalty of death. 

These facts must be borne in mind m connection -mth Irish htera- 
ture and its history ; they account for the blank of a thousand years. 
We disclaim any intention of excatmg animosity or old jealousies, by 
these remarks. We regret the occasion of them as much as any of 
our readers ; but this is not the time to blink the truth. In our own 
day the world is becoming wiser or more magnanimous ; it is b^m- 
nmg to look boldly at the faults of the past AH parties have much to 
learn from such sad experience as the history of Ireland affords. The 
characteristic of modem history is the contrast drawn between the 
barbarism of our forefathers and the avihzation of to-day. If Irish 
history be wisely studied to this end, there 'will be little danger in 
the knowledge or expression of the truth. But we can no more over- 
look the influence of persecution, m relation to this subject, than we 
can ignore the conquest of the country -when treating of its history 
and the social condition of its people. 

And yet, an Irish minstrelsy was never wanting m Ireland. The 
external world knew it not, because it was ignorant of her sweet 
tongue. But from the days of the Druids it existed, — natronized 
by her chiefe, and sxmg by her people. Without wandering so far 
back as the misty ages of Milesius, we may safdy say, that Irdand 
was not behind any nation of Europe m her ancient minstrelsy. 
Greece and Rome are, of course, exempted. The rhapsodies of Homer 
were recited before the poems of Ossian ; but both are alike immotr- 
taL Home conquered the Greek empire; but Greece enslaved tha 
intdlect of Rome, when the latter borrowed her literature. Yet 
Rome has no ancient ballads ; and if she ever had any, they have 
not escaped the -wreck of years. Macaulay supposes such ballads, 
and makes this idea the foundation of his “Roman Lays.” But 
Homer and Ossian are the inspired giants of the shadowy past, whose 
productions -will ever triumph over time. 

The Irish bards were divided into three classes — the Eileas, who 
celebrated the strains of war and religion ; the Brehons, who devoted 
themselves to the study of the law, which they versified and recited 
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to the people, after the maimer of the Ionian bards ; and the Seana- 
chies, 'Qiho filled the offices of antiquarian and historian. Almost 
every homestead of importance had its own Seanachie, whose duty 
it was to sing the exploits, and trace the genealogy, of the femily up 
to hlilesius. The ancient Irish felt proud of their oriental descent 
fix>m this monarch ; and the Inah of to-day are as strongly attached 
to this idea as were their ancestors. Even Dr, Petrie's elaborate 
Christianity of the Hound Towers, will not divest thousands of the 
belief, that these grand structures are the rdics of an oriental dviliza- 
Idon, with whose history we are unacquainted. 

No country is richer thap Ireland, m those poetic records which 
form the early history of all nations. The productions of her bardic 
historians are most ample ; but they are as dumb oracles to our gen- 
eration, It is no wonder that she is rich in such records, for in that 
early age her kings were the munificent patrons of hterature. They 
founded colleges for the education of the bards, whose term of study 
was, at least, seven years. Out in the green woods, beneath the 
shade of the sacred oak, these poetic institutions fi.ourished. And 
when this term of study was completed, the degree of ODamh, or 
doctor, was conferred upon the students. Then they went foath and 
sang the war-songs of the dans, and the dogmas of religion ; versi- 
fi.ed the proclamations of the law, the axioms of philosophy, and the 
annals of history ; and traced the genealogies of their respective pa- 
trons up to hlilesius. Such were the offices of this venerated and 
privil^ed class. 

The Irish bards were remarkable for the qpigrammatic style of their 
productions, which firequently consisted of quaint wit, healthy mo- 
rality, and sound advice. Their teachings are the popular maxims, 
even at the present day, m the vernacular, — maxims which, for 
shrewd sense and wisdom, can scarcely be surpassed. The genius of 
the Celtic language assisted in the formation of this terse style. Its 
subtile grace and vigor, as idiomatic as its soul-touching tender- 
ness, rendered it an appropriate velude for the exquisite touches of 
the poet, car the pr^p.ant wisdom of the philosopher. The influ- 
ence of the bards over the multitude and the superstitious venera- 
tion attached to their office soon elevated their dignity next to that 
of the king. The different orders of llie state were distinguished by 
the number of colors which adorned their dress ; and while the 
peasant's garment consisted of only one color, the bards were allowed 
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four, one less than the number worn by the monarch hlmselfi 
Moore remarks, that this law argues the high station accorded to 
learning among the ancient Irish, as well as a remarkable comd- 
dence with that Hebrew custom, which made a gaiment of many 
colors the distmguishmg dress of royalty and rank. 

Chnstiamty superseded drmdism , and though the bards were still 
in favor, the character of their song was changed. The productions 
of the heathen muse were given to the flames, in a moment of ex- 
travagant zeal, and the breathings of the new lyre were crowned 
with the sweetness of Christian morahty. No more do we see the 
herald-bards, clad m their white flowing robes, marching with 
their chiefe at the head of the armies, and singing their war-songs to 
the music of the harp. The h3nnn ot peace superseded the strain 
of battle ; and if Christianity destroyed those early records of a 
nation’s infancy, her truth and beauty imparted to the muse a higher 
and a holier inspiration. The Lives of the Samts inspired that lyre 
wbch once bowed down before the idol of paganism. The Church 
took Song under her protection, and used it m her warfare against 
the world. The most remarkable of Irish ecclesiastics were poets of 
a high order, among x^hom we may mention St. Columbanus, one of 
the restorers of early European CTmstiamty. But they wrote in the 
favored language of the church ; and though, according to Bede, the 
Celtic, the Welsh, the Teutomc, and the Latm languages were spoken 
m Ireland in the seventh century, the strains of their muse never 
lived m the hearts of the people. Politian is remembered in Italy 
to-day, not by his accomplished Latin productions, but by the few 
Italian verses he has left behmd him. The Arabians are said to have 
introduced rhyme into Europe m the Gghth century , but it is well 
known that rhyme was employed m Ireland m the time of St. Pat- 
rick, four centuries previously. Music, poetry, and hterature, were 
the characteristics of the country m those ancient days when the 
students of Europe crowded to her schools. 

The bardie productions of Ireland have an importance unknown 
to si m il a r records of other lands. The strict supervision exercised 
)ver the historical records surpass^ even the scrutmy of the present 
lay. A council was specially appomted to investigate their truth ; 
and Moore says, that “ whatever materials for national history the 
provincial annals supplied, were here sifted and epitomized, and the 
result entered m the great national register, the Psalter of Tara.” 
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Strange to say, that while the beauties of the Persian tongue are 
studied in Perdusi by our learned antiquaries ; while they unravel 
the tangled web of Sanscrit, escplore the mins of Ninevdi, and de- 
capher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the ancient records of Irdand have 
never been deemed worthy of notice. The minp of a great civiliza- 
tion at our o'vv-n door have been all but completely overlooked. A, 
paltry grant of two hundred pounds has been lately procured from 
Government for the translation of the Brehon Laws, which are said 
to be an epitome of ancient wisdom. It is thus that Irish history has 
been neglected. Every country of Europe has her biography except 
Ireland. While other nations are nch in chronicle and memoir, she 
has few besides those which speak of her as a barbarous enemy. 
These are not the national records over which a pecrple might well 
exult. The truest history of Ireland will be found in the stray bal- 
lads of her persecuted bards, and the memoranda of her banishea 
monks. 

Ireland had once a glorious history, when she was the mart of 
learning, and the resort of the studaits of all nations. When Eu- 
rope was a corpse beneath the hoof of the Yancial, then was Ir elan d 
famous, — then was she « the school of the West, the quiet habita- 
tion of sanctity and hterature.” She had a glorious history before 
the crowning of Charlemagne, — before the Crescent waved over the 
fair fields of Andalusia. And when war raged like an angry demon 
in the heart of Europe, she held up the torch of knowledge as a bea- 
con, and leceived with open arms aH those who sought shelter and 
science within her peaceful bosom. 

Her history has been neglected, but the day will yet come when it 
wiE be lovingly written. France is rich in chronicle and memoir. 
French biography has been scrupulously active smce the thirteenth 
century. Every Frenchman that has risen above the crowd, has his 
niche m the temple of contemporary history. Such memoirs are the 
most important portions of a nation's biography, — the hvesof the 
great movers m the national drama. Every dty in Italy had its own 
historian from the same period ; but they do not show the inner life 
of a nation like the biographies of France. The chronicles of Spain 
are ample from the days of Alphonso the Wise down to the time 
when It almost ceased to have’ a history ; but the social habits and 
peculiar characteristics of the people have been illustrated by no 
otlier history than the beautiful ballads which attest the ancient 
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cihjTalry of that d^enerate land. Ireland is not ■without such 
records and chronicles : but, as yet, the majority of them are little 
better than waste paper in the illustration of her national esistenca 
The biographies of her chilchea would be an ^itome of European 
history, for she has given soldiers and statesmen to every country 
from Spam "to Kussia. The breaking up and migration of the na- 
tions which succeeded the fall of the Roman Empire, and which 
scattered to the "wrinds all the civilization of the past, have been the 
characteristics of Ireland for a thousand years. 

At the end of the eighth century, a tribe of that robber race which 
had previously overrun the fair lands of the South, invaded and des- 
olated the happy homes of Ireland. The Danish Goth, true to the 
instincts of his barbarian nature, aimed the first blow at the literature 
of the land, that glorious treasure which had been so generously 
dispensed to the pilgrims of every dime. Monastenes were razed, 
rdigious were persecuted, and "the bards, who had hitherto been, 
regarded as sacred m the eyes of monarch and people, were extermi- 
nated with savage ferocity. For nearly three centuries, these pirates 
desecrated the soil of Ixdand ; and, on then expulsion in the eleventh 
century, hterature revived without resuming its former sway. An- 
other mvasion m the twelfth century brings us m a stride do'wn to 
the present time. The bards "were still held m high estimation by 
chiefs and people. But the rdgn of Elizabeth mauguxated the re- 
newal of another Danish persecution. The obnoxious bards were 
victims once more at the altar of tyranny ; and thenceforth their 
character declmed. Penal laws ruled the land, and laid the founda- 
tion of that ignorance for which Ireland is so unjustly blamed to- 
day. The Cathohc who imparted or received education was guilty of 
treason against the cro'wn. The Catholic schoolmaster and the pnest 
were both outlawed ; and as if these laws "were not considered suffi- 
cient to keep the coimtry ignorant, they were rendered still more 
stringent in succeeding reigns. "We know that there are thousands 
in England at the present time, "who would battle to the death 
against such injustice ; and we make these remarks to excite their 
charity for the ignorance and then sympathy for the sufferings of a 
country which has been so systematically misgoverned. 

Dnder the rigorous enactments of Elizabeth the bards gradually 
declmed. But the fidelity which was so characteristic of the order 
stall distinguished them amid all their mii^ortim.es. The gold of the 
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treasury was laid at their feet to sing her « !M^’estie's most worthie 
praises,” but they spumed the base bribe, and fledf to the mountains. 
The gold of England could not make them swerre fiom the path of 
duty. Erom time immemorial they were the persomficatioia of Ire- 
land's chivahy, and to this hour that chivahy has had no truer ex- 
ponents than the Children of the Lyre. Some of the finest charac- 
t€3S in English history, are, also, some of her sweetest poets. It has 
been wdl remarked of Sir Philip Sydney that you may surv^ him 
as you would survey an antique statue; you must walk round 
him to perceive all his beautliul proportions. And it is a remarka- 
ble Item in poetical biography that Sir Philip, as well as many others 
of the English poets, such as Spenser, Raleigh, and Harington, were 
connected with Ireland as the first stage on which they appeared — 
the starting point of their illustrious career. Spenser, while he 
praises the productions of the hards wko lived in his time^ is severe in 
his strictures upon their character. In the reign of Charles IL, an 
act was passed to prevent the wandering minstrels from exacting 
meat or drink from the people, “ for fear of some scandalous song or 
rhyme to be made upon them.” The act further states, that aU 
** such persons may be bound to loyalty and allegiaiicei and commit- 
ted till bond be given with good sureties.” "We see here the position 
to which the order was reduced by the oppressions of former reigns. 
The warfare of centimes had struck down the native chiefe, who had 
ever regarded them with a species of paternal affection. Around the 
oak of power the ivy of song had lovingly tifvined itself and when 
the former was violently tom finm the land, the latter was flung 
upon the world to float like a weed upon every wind. 

It was this persecution of the bards by Elizabeth and CromweD, 
which led to the dreamy allegory m which the national hopes were 
shrouded. Ireland was the poet's love, but a jealous stepmother 
stood between hiTn and his mistress. And so consisteiit were his po- 
htical rhapsodies, on some occasions, with the wailings of the tender 
passion, that it is almost impossible to discriminate whether they 
were intended for his country or his mistress. Of this class is Man- 
gan's “ Lark Rosaleen,” which some consider political, but which we 
have placed among the Ballads of the AJfections. The very extrav- 
agance of allegory employed on these occasions, is an unmistakable 
index to the intensity of the persecution by which the hards were 
harassed, and ultimatdy destroyed. 
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Ossian’s 'Pn gma and Mangan’s translations from the Irish, may b« 
regarded as fair specimens of the old and later poets of Ireland. 
And as far as the latter are concerned, it may be well said of Man- 
gan, what was once remarked of a celebrated French translate^, that 
it is doubtful whether the dead or Hyrng are most obhged to hino. 
Ossian is stamped with the freshness of national infancy — the later 
translations with the all^ory of national prostration and trembling 
hope. And both are pr^nant with the history of their respective 
periods. In the latter, voice and pen are stifled ,* and the muffled 
wail of a trampled nation sounds like a death-bell upon the ear. "We 
see the Penal Laws m ftiU operation, and the native population 
stricken to the earth, but stdl living in the hope of a better day. 
"We see the national religion banned, and a price set upon the head 
of its priesthood. We become acquainted vuth the intrigues and 
struggles to get these priests educated in distant lands by the Ga- 
ronne and Guadalquivir, and we see them concealed on their return 
in the fastnesses of the mountains, and the caverns of the rugged 
shore. Yet amid all these adverse circumstances, Ireland did not 
manifest an indifference to the spmt of song in this day of her dolor, 
nor a want of taste for its cultivation. Still was she, as in the olden 
rime, the mother of patriot bards ; and though a price was set upon 
the mmstiel’s head as well as upon the priest's, every valley resound- 
ed with the praises of ancient heroes — elegies for the martyred 
brave — curses for the native traitor and the ruthless stranger 
— proud invocations of the Genius of Liberty — and passionate as- 
pirations for the glory and indqiendence of Enn. 

And thus we perceive the existence of a native minstrdsy in Ire- 
land, from the landing of the Milesians almost to our own tone, in 
one unbroken wreath of song. We have sketches of more than two 
hundred Insh writers, principally poets, from the days of Amergin, 
the chief bard of the Milesian colony, down to the b^inning of the 
present century. Their poems are, in many instances, stiH extant, 
from the hymns of St. Columh to the Lamentation of M’Liag, the 
biographer and family bard of Brian Bom ; and still downwards to 
the dreamy allegory of the proscribed poets of the Penal Lays, The 
stores of native minstrelsy which Ireland possesses, both in the mem- 
ory of her people and the cabmet of the antiqiianan, are astonishmg, 
when we consider the characteristics of her bistory, and the condition 
of her people, for the last seven cjenturies. Eome had lost her ballads 
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long before she reached the zenith cf her power, Mr, MCacanlay 
remarks that, in spite of the inrentica of printing, the old ballads of 
England andf Spain narrowly escaped the withering blight of years, 
and that Scott was but just in time to save the precbus relics of the 
Minstrelsy of the Border, In truth, he adds, the only people who, 
through their whole passage foom simjhcity to the highest dvilization, 
never for a moment ceased to love and admire their old ballads, were 
the Greeks. But wfe think Ireland equal to Greece in this respect, 
as far as the comparison can be instituted. Since these pagan da]^ 
when Bnde was the Qween of Song, her bards have ever been scru- 
pulously venerated, and their productions cherished with a traditional 
love which Greece never surpassed ; and her people have been as true 
to this ballad- worship in the days of her distress as in those of her 
glory. We can easily understand how deep was the reverence^ and 
how unchanging the affection, with which Irdand dung to her min- 
strelsy, fiom the ample rdics of it which still live in the hearts and 
memories of her people, and from those, also, which unfortunatdy 
lie dead in the ancient tongue. The influence of the old’ bards on 
popular tastes and habits is still observable.. Kcjt many years ago the 
rustic schoolmaster was elected by a species of poetic tournament. A 
prize poem was generally the test of merit; and the successful candi- 
date was chosen moie for bis skill m the muses for his acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of Political Economy. 

The rage for street ballads is another trace of their influence. And 
so strict is the resemblance, in one reject, between the present and 
the past, that a collection of these ballads will be a versified record 
of the prindpal events of modem Irish history. But this is the only 
point of resemblance between than. The contemptible street ballad 
of to-day will not bear comparison with the rapy, vigorous minstrdsy 
of old. There are few people more susceptible to song than the Irish. 
They are swa} ed by its influence as the tides by the moon. We may 
assign this, in some degree, to Ireland*s unconquerable attachment to 
her ancient minstrelsy, and, also, to the fact that, till a late period, 
the street ballad has been the only popular literature which die pos- 
sessed. Nothing but this deathless love of song could have saved the 
precious relics of our bardic muse fixjm the hand of time, the torch 
af war, and the stiH more destructive inf" ence of foreign conquest* 
5ddom has the successfiil invader spared dther the life or literature 
of the fallen land. The Caliph Omar burned to ashes the magnt Sce a t 
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Ebcrary of Alexandria 'v?'hen lie captured that city. Xhe Peraianfi btmjed 
the boohs of the Egyptians^ and the Homans of the Jews, the philoso- 
phers, and the Christians* The Jews in turn destroyed the books of 
the Christians and the pagans* And the Christians again, the books 
of the pagans and the Jews* The Turks destroyed the grand hbra- 
ries of Constantinople ; the Spaniards, the painted histories of Mex- 
ico ; and such, also, was the fate of the national records and literEi- 
ture of Irdand which fell into the hands of the English conquerors* 
Its ruin was inevitable, but the rddcs are numerous and beautiful, 
xeminding us of the porticoes and stately columns which shine through 
the ashes of PompeiL 

Since the rrign of Elizabeth, Ireland produced twenty-six poets in 
the Gaelic language. Some of these were of a high order, and of 
distinguished attainments. In connection with this portion of our 
sulgect we are tempted to sketch them mdividually ; but their biog- 
r^hy would prove uninteresting to the general reader. The lives of 
the bards would form no inconsiderable portion of Irish history, from 
the influence which they exercised m the direction of its events, and 
in stimulating the spirit of resistance. The strains of O'Gnive, the 
bard of Shane O’Ned, often flung the stiirupless lancer of Ulster like 
a Mbng rock upon the armies of Elizabeth, and gathered round the 
national standard the hesitating chieftains of the North. Angus 
O’Daiys wax-song of the Wicklow clans prompted the O'Bymes to 
many a flerce raid, from their mountain fastnesses, against the clan 
London of the Pale, carrying destruction across the English Border, 
under the chieftainship of the famous Peagh Mac Hugh. The mar- 
tial muse of O’Mulconry, the bard of Breifiiy and laureate of Ire- 
land, summoned Clan Connaught to the battle field against the in- 
vader, and helped to inspire that determined and protracted struggle 
which ended only with the death of Bryan O'Rourke. He was 
Prince of Breifiiy, and was betrayed by James YI. of Scotland into 
the hands of Elizabeth, who beheaded him m 1592. But there is 
one serious drawback observable in the strains of these ancient bards, 
and a glance at the titles of their productions will render it apparent. 
Thtir sympathies were more factious than Irish, more clannish than 
nationaL Not that they loved Ireland less, but that they loved their 
Sept more. We have appeals to the O'Neils and the O'Donnels 
of the North, to the O'Briens and M'Carthys of the South, to the 
O’Moooces and O’Bymes of the East, to the O’Connors and O’Kourkea 
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ot the West ; but, unfortunatdy, seldom an appeal to the spirit and 
energies of universal Ireland, excqjt when some great victory in- 
spired the national voice, and lifted it up to higher hopes and 
grander aspirations. But this is scarcely to be wondered at, when 
we consider the rivalries of the clans, and then constant struggles for 
ascendency and personal aggrandizement — the natural result of the 
feudal system upon the warm and impulsive character of the Irifdi 
people. 

Nor are the poets of the last century entirdy free from blame in 
this respect, though thdr fault lies in a different direction. The pro- 
scription of the ancient faith attracted them to it more powerfully, 
and called forth their sympathizing strains for its suffering sons and 
bleedmg martyrs. They almost lost sight of nationality, and the 
political privileges of which they had been deprived, in their anxiety 
for the blessing of religious hberty. This was the want they felt the 
keenest, and expressed the heartiest It made thdr religion bitter 
and sectarian, though in good truth thdr charity had such little 
scope that it could scarcely be otherwise. They looked forward more 
to a religious, than to a pohtical deliverer ; and, hence, thdr effusions 
were more dynastic than national — more Jacobite than Irish. "When 
they sang of Ireland, it was in connection with the fallen dynasty. 
They longed for the union of TTna and Donald, or in other words, 
Ireland and the Stuart- They addressed their country as a beloved 
female to disguise the object of their affections. Sometimes it was 
Sabia, ftom Brian Bom’s daughter of that name ; sometimes it was 
Sheda Ni Guira, or Ceciha O’Gara, Moreen Ni Cullenan, Kathleen 
Ni Houlahan, Roseen Dhuv, and more frequently 'Granu "Weal, or 
Grace O’Malley, from a prmcess of Connaught who rendered heisdf 
famous by her exploits- and adventures. The poet beheld his bdoved 
in a vision, and wandering in remote places bewailed the suffering of 
his country. He rests himself beneath the shade of forest trees, and 
seeks refuge from his thoughts in calm repose. Then appears to his 
rapt fancy one' of those beautiful creations we have named. Lan- 
guage is not sufficieatly copious to describe all her charms. He ad- 
dresses her, and her if she be one of the fair divinities of old or 
an angd from heaven to brighten his pathway through life, and re- 
store peace to his afflicted country. She replies that she is Erin of 
the Sorrows, once a Queen, but now a dave ; and after enumerating 
all the wrongs and indignities which she is enduring, die prophesifis 
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the daw of a brighter day, when her exiled lord shall be restored 
to hifi rightful inheritance. This was the style adopted by most 
of the Jacobite poets of the last century to express the sufferings of 
their country, and their hopes of dehverance ffom oppression. 

We question if imagination could originate a style of song more 
pathetic in its allusions, or more powerful in its results. Allegory, 
in this instance, had lost its inherent weakness, and acquired an in- 
fluence which no directness of expression could have produced# 
Woman has ever been honored in Irdand with especial reverence. 
Since those ancient days which Moore has cdehrated in one of his 
exquisite lyrics, when the fairest lady might travd the land &om 
shore to shoie without harm or danger, the Irishwoman's virtue and 
beauty have commanded universal respect, and made her a national 
deity almost to be worshipped. This national chivalry imparted to 
the poet's allegory an insinuating and enduring power over the heart 
which no appeal to the passions could possess. Ireland was no longer 
an abstraction, but a familiar bemg ; and still more an afflicted wo- 
man, a forlorn mother, a fallen Queen, mourning over her sonows, 
and calhng upon her sons to avenge her wrongs and restore her to the 
dignity from which she had fallen. As illustrative of these feehngs, 
the following exti act from Mons. Thiery will, we hope, not be out of 
place ; — “ Ancient Ireland," he says, ** is still the only country which 
the true Irish acknowledge , on its account, they have adhered to its 
religion and its language ; and m thdr insurrections they still invoke 
it by the name of Erin, the name by which their ancestors called it. 
To maintain this seiies of manners and traditions against the efforts 
of the conquerors, the Irish made for themselves monuments which 
neither steel nor fire could destroy ; they had recourse to the art of 
surging, in which they gloried in excelling, and which, in the times 
of independence, had been their pnde and their pleasure. The bards 
and minstrels became the keepers of the records of the nation. 
Wandering from village to village, they carried to every heart mem- 
ories of ancient Ireland ; they studied to render them agreeable to 
all tastes and ages ; they had wailike songs for the men, love ditties 
for the women, and marvellous tal<^ for the children. Every house 
preserved two harps alwaj^ ready for tiavellers, and he who could 
best celebrate the liberty of former tunes, the glory of patriots, and 
the grandeur of their cause, was rewarded by a more lavish hospital- 
ity. The K ing s of England endeavored more than once to strike a 
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blow at Irdand in tbis last refuge of its regrets and hopes ; the wan- 
dering poets were persecuted, banished, delivered up to tortures and 
death ; but violence served only to mitate indomitable wills ; the art 
of poetry and of smgmg had its martyrs like rdigion ; and the r^ 
membrances, the destruction of which was desired, were increased by 
the feeling of how much they cost them to preserve. ♦ • * * 
The Irish love to make their country into a loving and beloved real 
being, they love to speak to it without pronouncing its name, and to 
mingle the love they bear it, an austere and perilous love^ with what 
is sweetest and happifst among lie affections of the heart It seems 
as if, under the veil of these agreeable illusions, they wished to dis- 
guise to ‘their minds the reality of the dangers to which the patriot 
esposes himsdf, and to divert themselves with graceful ideas while 
awaiting the hour of battle like those Spartans who crowned 
themselves with dowers, when on the point of perishing at Ther- 
mopylee. 

The calumnies uttered against the character of the bards may he 
easily traced to the political influence which they ezescdsed over the 
people. This was the head and flont of their offending. They Bang 
the hopes of the nation in strains of misty song which the circnm- 
Btances and national shrewdness of the people rendiied transparent. 
^^Vhen the sword of O’jS'eil was broken, the minstrelsy which had 
made it start from its scabbard still lived and moved the pulse of the 
nation's heart When the battle-axe of Tyrconnell had rusted, the 
strains which once nerved the arm of the fierce gaUowglass still hung 
on the people's bps, and kept alive the sprit of national resistance. 
The warrior's strength dies mth him ; hut the poet's power ever stirs 
like an immortal prophecy. The bards of Ireland were persecuted, 
because they exated hopes of national independence, as the andent 
minstrels of Spain sang her struggles against the Moor, or the 
minstrels of Scotland the Border-battles of the Percy and the Doug- 
las. And though these strains were not fortunate enough to crown 
the struggles of Irdand with success, they did not wholly fail, for 
they have embalmed her nationality to live throughout all ages. It 
is as distinct at this hour from that of England in all things, save 
language, as it was in the days of The O'Neil. And Irish poetry is 
the power which has achieved this result, linked as it has been to the 
life and straggles of the national feith. It has been well said that 
poetry has an influence not to he measured by arithmetic, nor ex- 
S* 
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pressed by syllogism. And we know no instance in wbieb this is so 
true as with reference to Irish minstrelsy. Great poets are the legis- 
lators of the empire of the heart. The poetry of Spain flung back 
the Moor from the Astunan mountains to agh for his fhllen power by 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, and the fountains of the Alhambra. 
The religious feeling inspired by the struggle against the Saiacen 
gave the Spanish character a lofty enthuaasm which no disaster 
could wholly destroy. Centuries of suffering, instead of crushing the 
national spirit, but kindled it mto higher resolves, and prompted it 
to deeds of nobler daring. Religion is ever a powerful element in a 
national struggle, and no unfading source of poetic inspiration. 
When Tasso lived, Europe thiobbed from end to end with rdigious 
excitement. The sword of the Ottoman was at her throat, and her 
own members were arrayed against each other, while she trembled for 
her safety on the brink of ruin. It was then that the victory of Le- 
panto burst like an inspiration over the rehgious genius of Tasso ; 
and the moral grandeur of his muse, in which he almost stands alone 
m his glory, shows how much nfligion may effect for poetry. Ire- 
land had all the benefit of this inspiration in her warfare and in her 
muse; and though it has failed to secure for her what it did for 
Spain, the enthusiasm it evoked has preserved the same faith unsul- 
lied — the same feding unsubdued. 

' No nation can afford to despise its ballads. They are an important 
portion of its history — the first efforts of its civilization. And in the 
record of a nation*s ballads, we find the history of its progress and 
its triumphs — or its decay and death. The shepherd giazinghis 
flock in the peaceful valley, the wamor headmg his men to battle, 
the disasters of defeat or the rapture of triumph, the throbbing of 
broken hearts, or the happiness of successful love — all these will 
be the inspiration, of a nation's infant poetry. Fancy or imagination 
will have little to do with it ; all will be as simple and natural as the 
unsophisticated heart of the people. Nature offers her iospirations in 
gloomy woods and lofty mountains reposing in her lap of beauty, 
while the feelings of primitive life animate them with the breath- 
ings of emotion. As society advances, the language of passion 
will be better defined and more cultivated. Thought will grow 
more vigorous, and will require a corresponding degree of elevation 
and nervousness of expression. The pathetic ballad will follow 
quickly upon the gray dawn of the l^endary and pastoral Hteratuw 
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t£ a nation’s infancy* The adversities of life soon develop their 
stram of sorrow. But when the in^irations of nature are rgected 
foi flights of fancy and imagination, poetry loses its strongest im-* 
pulse, and its most attractive influence. Nature is thrown aside for 
art — the flush of health for the artist’s coloring — and the breathing 
beauty of life for the graces of Daedalus. The warmth of emotion 
IS supplanted by the cold gKtter of fancy ; and that poetry which 
once swayed the hearts and krndled the enthusiasm of the multitude, 
now becomes a fashionable toy for people of quality. The soul of 
poetry departs with its amplidty and feeling. 

The ballad is a species of narrative poetry, diort and pithy, simple 
in Its structure and language, accurate m its inadents, conastent in 
its dates, costume, and coloring, graceful in its ease and beauty, and 
perfect in all its parts. It was the first record of the events and the 
laws of all nations. Its measured music assisted the memory, and 
popularized whatever knowledge it clothed. Though at first rude in 
structure and unpolished in expression, it soon rose with advancing 
civilization, and became an unportant dement of power. It scorned 
its lowly origin, assumed all the importance of history, all the &scl« 
nation of romance, and all the grace and dignity of poetry- It was 
the first vehide of instruction, the earhest perpetuation of thought, 
the first parent of hterature. The rhapsodies of the -wandering min- 
strels of Iona were ballads borrowed &om the epic of Homer. The 
epic, which was a development of the ballad, was agam broken up 
into its original dements foi the accompaniment of the harp. And 
to the same necessity are we indebted for the ballad hterature of mod- 
em times. The Norman romances were broken up into fragments by 
the jongleurs of the twelfth century for the same purpose ; and to 
that age may be traced the form of our modem ballads. 

Dyncal poetry requires the highest d^ree of inspiration and intd- 
lectual devdopment. “What nairalive is to the ballad, sentiment is 
to lyrical poetry. It is frequently an epitome of the ballad, and in 
such cases, it is not easy to draw the line. Ballads so compressed 
may be denominated suggestive songs. The literary perfection of 
ancient Greece devdoped some of the best spedmens of -the lyric 
muse. Italy exicdled in this high department of min strdsy since 
the days of Petrarch, who tested the mdody of his verses by the 
breathmgs of his lute. Moore is the Petrarch of modem times. In 
every of his muse, the fancy xevds in an atmosphere of mdody. 
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till iSa artistic elaboration seems but tixe perfection of nature. Bthiw 
is the highest of simplicity and fading ; Ins mspned song sways all 
hearts. 

Althm igh Plato esduded the poets from his republic, the infiuence 
of poetry has been felt m all a^es* Patnotism and Tirtue are still 
nourished by the strains of a national minstrelsy. It holds up to 
posterity the mirror of a proud past to guide it to a triumphant fa- 
ture. The piovuice of poetry is to soothe and cheer the heart in the 
struggles of life, and to dignify human nature by promptiag it to 
aEpiie to that Yirtuous heroism, ‘which the world too often repudiates. 
It borrows from the past all that is beautiful, to throw around fallen 
ynan a paradise of its own creation. And if sometimes it pictures 
the dark side of nature, its corrective power is stiH true to its misBion 
—by teaching us that error is frequently the best wammg. Poetry 
is the aspiratiou of humanity for that happiness and perfection whicdi 
the ■w<ffld lost in the Tall, and which it strives to a-ttain by substitut- 
ing the shadow for the substance. History pictures the world as it 
is — poetry as it ought to be. It lifts the standard of heroisxa, and 
invites to follow by climbing the rugged path of duty. 

The poet is the oracle of dumb nature's divinity ; and poetry the 
^laxmonious embodunent of his inspired revelatioins. The greatest 
poet is he who expresses this divinity the truest and the sweetest. 
He who failfi in poetry, fails for want of truth to nature, or of elo- 
quence and harmony to make that truth attractive. Nature's oracle 
must first study nature's mysteries. Piom the farthest fixed star to 
the humblest daisy must his study range. He must be familiar with 
all the miracles of creation between the poles of space ; and he must 
hear every sound within these limits, from the waves of celestial 
music rolling against the flying planets, to the hoarse gurgle of the 
ocean, and the sighing of the summer -wind. What is vacant he 
must fill up ; what is uninhabited he must people ; what he does not 
know be must imagine. But his imaginings must be always con- 
sistent with truth and nature. Those who possess thought and feel- 
ing, a harmonious ear and an eloquent expression, are poets, if they 
but add the fervor of sincerity to their natural qualifications. Any 
one who sees more in nature than the ordinary run of mortals, 
has the germ of poetry within hnn. If he express in harmonious 
language^ this mystery which he percaves, he is uttering poetry. 
teBs some what they think, but cannot say ; and he tails others 
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what they ^ould think if they had thought at alL Homer and 
Shakspeare stand unrivalled m this reg>ect ; and, henc^ they are the 
world’s poets. 

if poetry creates a paradise of its own, and tends to make man- 
kind happier, Ireland has indeed need of song. Scarcely had her 
history emerged from the « twilight of fahle ” when her aTrnyia be- 
came blackened with disaster. The days of her mourning are not 
yet ended. The dirge of a thousand years stili swells over the land 
of numberless sorrows. The voice of her song is stiH plaintive over 
the razed homesteads of her valleys —— over the sweltering plague- 
ship and shattered bark of the Western Main. Por long, long yearn 
she has had nothing but her faith and her poetry to call her own, 
and by the sincerity with whidh she has dung to these she pre- 
served her distinct nationality through storms of conc^uest, tears, and 
blood. Ireland needs poetry ; and it is deep in her people’s heart. 

One may now refer histoiicalLy to the wrongs of Ireland without 
mcurnng the li^ of being pounced upon as an agitator. In writing 
of Iridi Minstrelsy, we cannot avoid referring to Irish history with 
which this subject is so intimately interwoven. Our otject is not to 
excite angry recollections, but to vmdicate the poetic fame of Ire- 
land, and to claim as high a rank fox her in ballad literature as that 
of any other nation. We have diown the difficulties whidi fettered 
her in the path of literature, and their distinctive influence on that 
of other lands. Nationality imparts a peculiar charm to song. It 
has embalmed Spanish poetry, and endowed it with a life that will 
endure forever. The proud Castilian and chivalrous Granadine stand 
out almost in rdief in the early ballads of Moorish Spain. The sun, 
the soil, the sky, as wdl as the struggles and cbaxaetenstics of the 
people^ are reflected in this glorious national minstrdsy. Scotland 
may also thank her nationality for the beautiful bahad-htexatore 
whi<ffi die possesses. Her don-feuds, her wars against her 

Jacobite struggles, her chivalrous loyalty to the Stuarts, her wild 
mountains and picturesque lakes — all these tended to develop that 
ancient national minstrelsy which has been the inspiration of the 
immortal peasant-poets of that land of song. In its earlier, ballads 
we see the distractions and barbarism of the feudal system, which 
rendered the names of the Barons more prominent than even that of 
the r eign i n g* sovereign. We see in them also the gloomy ferocity of 
those times when men held life and land at the pomt of the sword. 
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KatiLonality in aB its phases is mirrored in Scottidi song, English 
character and the durability of the Briti^ Empire owe more to 
Shalcspeare than to the British Constitution ; and ** Ye Manners of 
England ” has done more for the British Kavy than Copenhagen and 
Trafalgar. The peculiar beauty of Insh music, is its Eloquent inter- 
pretation of the national character, in all its moods of joy and sor- 
row ; and though our presait Minstrdsy is written in the English 
tongue, it is still as true to our nationality as our music. "When 
Scott^s Marmion ** made its first appearance, Jeffirey abused it heart- 
ily for its want of Scottish feding. " There is scaxcdy one trait,” 
said the Beviewer, « of true Scottish nationality cr patriotism intro- 
duced into the whole poem ; and Walter Scott’s only expressioii of 
admiration for the beautiful country to which he belongs, is put, if 
we remember, into the mouth of one of his Southern fhTorites.” 
How this happened to be said of Scott, whose nationality was hia 
inspdratian, we know not ; hut we trust that no crildc will be able to 
pronounce a siTnilar censure upon the ballads which we introduce to 
our readers in the present volumes. 

When, an eminent Scotch professor ddivered a series of lectures on 
poetry, some time ago, to the fiashion and beauty of Ijondon, his in- 
tense nationality called forth the strictures of the press. An able 
reviewer remarks that the Lecturer scarcdy ever referred even by 
name, to « Paradise Lost,” introduced Chaucer with an apology. 
Pope with condemnation, Ben Jonson with pity, and Moore with a 
rebuke for his Eastern stories ; that Scott was placed upon a pedestal 
just lower than that of Shakspeare, but higher far than those of 
Chaucer, Milton, and Spenser, Campbell is faultless, and they who 
wrote the andent ballads immortal. Such is the q>itome given of 
these lectures. “ He is more Scottish than British,” adds the re- 
viewer, ** more national in his tastes than universal in his sympa- 
thies. In politics and poetry the Professor is national to a fhult ; 
but the fault is amiable, and erititasm involuntarily applauds even 
while it ddiberately condemns.” This nationality so amiable in a 
Scotchman is frequently wicked in an Inshnian. Nationality is 
amiable every where but in Irdand. 'The aroma of these volumes is 
the parjT.oti&m which pervades and characterizes them ; and while it 
imparts vigorous life to this Irish minstrelsy, it seeks not to d^edate 
the literature of any other country, and so far at least disarms the 
reaen(mer< -if the critic. We hereby put forth our claim for the 
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« amiability ” of Irish nationality, more particnlarly in its associatiou 
mth song. We trust the Press \dll look with favor upon this Irish 
minstrelsy which adds new graces to the Englidi tongue, as Irish 
blood grows new laurels to the brow of England and swdls the tide 
of British glory. 

Our modem minstrelsy loses much by its recent origin. It suffers 
from want of the shadowy background of antiquity. But with the 
greater part of our ballads this was simply unavoidable, except those 
translated from the Irish. The sonorous melody of the Celtic tongue 
would be preferable, though the wish to return to it now might be 
conadered impracticable. It has been well said that we can be 
thoroughly Irish in thought and fading although we are Englldi in 
expression. The fathers of the early churdi stmck down paganism 
with weapons borrowed from its own armory. Augustine and Chrys- 
ostom dipped their wings in the fountain of Cicero’s genius, and 
made thdr highest flights in Christian preaching through the heathen 
atmosphere of Demosthenes. And so, also, has Ireland conquered 
in her captivity, by her successful cultivation of the English tongue. 
Like the enslaved Israelites of old, she has carried off from the Egyp- 
tian taskmasters the treasures of thdr learning, to develop a litexa- 
ture that snsJl dune hke a star in the firmament of intdHect. It has 
been remarked that poetry and doquence rarely floundi on the same 
soil ; they are set down as the results of different states of life — the 
one of contemplation and solitude ; the other of intercouise with the 
world. But Irdand disproves this opinion. The fountain of her 
song is as deep as the sea ; and her dLoquence has never been sur- 
passed. Though speaking a foxe^ tor^e, die has wielded it with 
ease and strength, moulding it into gorgeous rhetoric and sweetest 
song. JeflOrey, in his essay on the English language, after tracing its 
progress from Chaucer to Swift and Pope, and stiU downwards to 
Goldsmith, Johnson, and Junius, attributes its present perfection 
principally to ** the genius of Edmund Burke^ and some others of 
his countrymen.” If we have been compelled to adopt the English 
language, we certainly have used it wdL It has not d^enerated in 
our hands. The manned customs, and superstitions — the thought^ 
fedings, and idioms — the struggles, the defeats, and the a^irations 
of a people, constitute the essentials of its nationality, not the lan- 
guage in which they are uttered. 

Well might Jeffirey attribute the perfection of the English tongas 
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to Iri^ geoins, and well may Ireland fed. prond of the men who 
achieved such a result. There is hojpe for the land which in the 
depth of its degradation could produce such a galaxy of genius as 
that which illuminated the pcnod horn Swift to Grattan. There is 
a hrilhant future before that coimtry which, m the darkest century 
of its history, could produce Swift, Sterne, and Steele in hterature ; 
Boyle and Berkley m philosophy ; Pamell and Goldsmith in poetry ; 
Brands (Junius), Buike, Hood, Grattan, Shendan, Cuixan, and 
Plunkett in oratory ; — and in our own day, the illustrious genius 
of O’Connell, and Moore, and the Historian of the peninsular war. 

In the present volumes wiE be found names deserving a wider 
poetic reputation than they have hitherto attained. Mangan, 
McCarthy, M’Gee, Perguson, Simmons, Mrs. “Wilde, and Bichard 
Dalton Williams, are a few among the number. With few excep- 
tions the present ballads are of recent growth, and the fruit of a 
comparativdy few years. The great majority of them will be new* 
to the English pubhc ; and as they become better known, it is hoped 
they will become still more esteemed. They are the tbrobbings of 
Ireland’s heart, when it bounded with the hfe of a grand passion, 
which the magical genius of O’Connell called into existence. Till 
then Irish poetry was sadly neglected.. The straggle for Catholic 
emancipation had produced little besides the immortal mdodies of 
Thomas Moore, upon whom we principally depended to uphold the 
honor of our race and the poetic genius of our country. Even the 
old literature of the land had never been used as it might have been, 
for the development of a ballad minstrelsy. The treasures of our 
dead language were buried in oblivion, and none but a great poet 
could call them back to life, and clothe their new form with the 
vigor and racmess of the original. Such a poet arose in James Clar- 
ence Mangan ; and his translations from the Irish show how much 
yet remains to be done for the development of the golden mine of our 
ancient minstrelsy. ^ 

The people after all are the great judges of poetry, and the most 
profound m their appreciation of its beauties. It sprung from them 
and belongs to them. They feel its influence, while others analyze 
its philosophy ; and the muse is elevated or otheiwisc, accoiding to 
the power with which it sways the people’s heait, tunes the popular 
voice, and captivates the popular ear. It owns no other sway than 
the magic of the heart, and receives but its allegiance. The heart is 
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the grand soxiice of poetry ; and from this throbbing fhTftpg of fed.- 
ing, the muse looks doTvn upon all nature as its dommions* Dryden 
strove partially to exhibit Chancer in the costume of modem phrase- 
ology, but the simple, vigorous verse of the oiigmal is preferred to 
the classic grace of the elaborate imitation. We have no great sym- 
pathy vrith philosophic poetry. Poetry, like history, has lost its 
primitive simphcity, ,^d adopted the speculative and pbilnp n pb ig 
tendency. 

Addison says — « an ordinary song or ballad, that is the ddight of 
the common people, cannot fail to please all such readers as are not 
miquaMed for the entertainment by their affectation or their igno- 
rance ; because the same paintings of nature, Tvhich recommend it to 
the most ordmary mind, -will appear beautiful to the most refined.*^ 
How thoroughly the people of Greece must have appreciated Homer, 
when the Diad was not transcribed for centuii^ after the poet’s era I 
And yet, the thunder of his wars is reverberating through the depths 
of the world’s heart as loud as ever. Take philosophy and science to 
the cloister and the study, but poetry will always make itself felt m 
the home of the peasant, whose loving appreciation of the muse has 
snatched from the grave of tune all the ancient minstrelsies of Europe. 
Where would be now the ballads of the Border, and the relics of our 
anaent Irish minstrelsy, were it not for the loving memories of the 
people } And need 'w e ask, where is the sublime simplicity of Bums 
more truly admired than by the Cottagesr^s fireside ^ Cdlini states, 
that he exposed his celebrated statue of Perseus in the public square 
of Plorence, by order of his patron, Duke Cosmo I., who declared 
himsdf perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commendations of 
the people. 

The poet who has sung &ir the people has rarely yet been neglected ; 
and he who has been neglected by the people need sin g no more. He 
may amuse a small class of readers who prefer the ddicate touches of 
the artist’s hand to the bounding passion of the poet’s heart — the 
artificial flower to the sample daisy. With such persons, poetry is 
merely to tickle the fancy. It has no higher misaoru Poetry should 
sway the passions and educate the affections ; and the jiassions and 
the affections, which are the groundwork of poetry, are the common 
heritage of aH humanity. They belong to the peasant as well as to 
the peer ; and the poet who strikes these chords will find as true and 
as hearty a response in the bosom of the one as in that of the otheai 
VOL. I. 4 
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The poetary of fancy -will never stir tiie heart, nor awahen neiv feeditigt 
in the reader^s sonL 

If the appreciation of poetry depended upon a reasoning process, 
then would the test of popular approbation soon faE to the ground. 
But it requires nather the abstraction of analysia, nor the careful in- 
duction of logical investigation, to unravel the mystenes of the muse. 
Boetry is judged by the heart only, and its beauties are understood 
intuitivdy. And those whose feelings are the most natural are the 
infallible critics of its genuine and immortal inspirations. 

Hetcher of Saltoun spoke truly when he said — “ Give me the 
making of a nation’s ballads, and I care net who makes its laws." 
*We see in it the breathings of a people’s inner life, which history 
cannot possibly recesrd. It is the rdlection of their wants and aspira- 
tions, and the truest history of their feelings. Even the statesman 
may study it with advantage, for it is the daguerreotype of the na- 
tional mind. Heeren observes that the poems of Homer were the 
principal bond which umted the Grecian states. And we have al- 
ready spoken of the influence of song m the struggles of Scotland, and 
of Ireland. In the reign of Edward I., the Welsh bards exercised 
such sway over the people, stirring up in their souls the memories of 
independence, that continual msurrection was the result, till an edict 
was issued agaiost them ordering thdi execution without mercy. Bit- 
son, m his essay on national song, says that the poetic squibs of the 
cavaliers, during the Commonwealth, tended in no slight degree to 
keep ahve the trampled spirit of loyalty, and ultimately contributed 
to the Restoration. Lord Wharton used to boast, that he rhymed 
King James out of his dominions by the chorus of ** Lillebulleio,” the 
only thing in the shape of a song which the Revolution produced. It 
is stated of one of the troubadours, who was seized by robbers, that he 
begged of them, before taking his hfe, to hear one of his songs ; and 
so disarmed were the brigands by the touching pathos of the poet, 
that they instantly restored him to liberty, and instead of robbing him, 
loaded him with presents. 

And if a national minstreky consecrate courage and nourish patriot- 
ism, its influence in the development of poetic taste is not less remark- 
able. The lyncal genius of Bums was half inspired by the fine old 
Scottish ballads which had made the land musical flrom the Orkneys 
to the Border. Scott, speaking of the books which he had read in 
childhood, says — « The tree is still in my lecoUection beneath which 
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1 lay, and first entered upon the charming perusal of Percy's Hd- 
iqnes.” His infency was surrounded by the traditions and legends 
of Sandy Knowe ; and the old ballads of Scotland were as to 

his infant tongue as the endearing expressions of his paternal giand- 
iather, at whose house he resided. And to these old ballads may his 
future fame be traced as truly as his Border minstrdsy to the inspira- 
tion of Percy's Heliques, whose charming perusal made such a luting 
impressi o n upon his youthful mind. And the immortal ** lyrdodies ” 
of Thomas Moore have contributed, in no slight degree, to inspire 
minstrelsy of the present volumes, invigorated as they are by the fire 
and feding of popular passion, and fiavorpd with the simplicity of 
popular expression. 

How much happiness life would lose, were it dgjrived of the sooth- 
ing influence of poetry 1 In childhood we are charmed by its sweet 
Sounds ; in m a nho od we are tludlled by its inspirations or spiritualized 
by its pathos ; and in old age, it calls back to the memory the simplest 
and most beautiful pleasures of the pest. "We must ever regard the 
poets who have adorned and elevated humanity by their genius as men 
of superior order, as philanthropists who have adcM a new pleasure to 
life — a pleasure which purifies the heart while it gratifies the senfie, 
and which no mere utilitanan triumphs could ever supply. If there 
is any book of which w-e never grow tired, it is a book of ballads. 

"What better picture of the religious and domestic life of Ireland in 
the seventh century, when she was « the school of the West, the quiet 
habitation of sanctity and literature,” than the ** Itinerary of Pnnce 
Aldficid,” a tianslation of which will be found in its proper place 
among the Historical Ballads of this collection ^ Is not our entire 
history, our sorrows, our struggles, and our hopes, comprised in the 
melodious lyrics of Thomas Moore, from the Landing of the Mi- 
lesians ” to the chivalry of “ Bnan the Brave,” and still downwards 
to the ** riave so lowly ” of our own day ^ 

There is a false poetry which has fastened itsdf upon the world, 
oecause the world has a quick ear for eviL But vice was never in- 
snded to be the theme of poetic strains. The beaurifiil iu all things 
hould be the poet's only theme. The Athenians prohibited the hon- 
red names of Harmodius and Aristogiton from being ever given tc 
laves ; those who freed their own country from the tyranny of Hip- 
pies and Hipparchus should never have their nam^ profanely asso- 
ciatod with slavery. Why desecrate the sacred name of poetry bj 
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conferring it upon the daring indecencies of the profligate ? Or dis 
grace the Moses by associating them -with vice ? 

Moore's melodies are said to have assisted povrerfully in achieving 
Catholic Emancipation, by creating a sympathy for the mongs of 
Ireland wherever they penetrated. Let ns hope that our labors may 
have an effect in a similar direction — that they may create a more 
charitable feelmg towards Ireland by inducing the English public to 
study the history of a country which they have hitherto strangdy and 
unaccountably n^lected. If we have added a new charm to Ireland's 
beautiful scenery — if we have excited curiosity regarding her legends 
and her traditions — if we have excited sympathy for her sufferings, 
or charity for her shortcomings — if we have paved the way to kind- 
lier feeling between the people of both countries, or dispelled from the 
English mind a single prejudice against Ireland — if we have effected 
any of these objects, our labors have not been all in vain. 
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T n K FAZR ]H J liliS OF TRPIT iAjN1D>^ 

(IBOKT&Z XBISS.) 

BY SA3£irEL BKEGT^ON, U* B. I. JU 

A PLENTEOTTS place is Irdand for hospitable cheer, 

"Where the wholesome fhiit is bmrsting from the yellow barley ear; 
There is honey m the trees where her misty vales expand. 

And her forest paths, in summer, are by falling waters fanned; 

There is dew at high noontide there^ and springs f the yellow sand» 
On the fair hills of holy Irdand. 

Curled he is and ringletted, and pdaited to the ineei, 

Each captain who comes sailing across the Irish sea ; 

And I will mahe my journey, if life and health but stand, 

TTnto that pleasant country, that hredi and Vagrant Strang 
And leave your boasted braveries, your wealth and high commandt 
For the feur hills of holy Irdand. 

Laige and profitable are the stacks upon the ground ; 

The butter and the cream do wondrously abound ; 

The cresses on the water and the sorrels are at hand, 

And the cuckoo’s calling daily his note of music blmd, 

And the bold thrush sings so bravdy his song i’ the ior^ grand. 

On the fair hills of holy Irdand. 

1834. 

* After the first and second lines of each verse in this ballad, an Iriifii Tefrain 
occnrs of OSZcocan dubh, 0 1 which literally means, a blade-hatred head of a ro«ai4 
thajpe or form. It was used as a term of endearment by ^ early Irish poetfp 
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THE GEEEN ISLE. 

BY THOMAS HOOBE. 

Pairest ! pnt on a wliile 
These pinions of light I bring tbei^ 

And o’er thy own green isle 
2h fancy let me wing theCi 
Never did Ariel’s pltime 
At golden smxset hover 
O’er scenes so ftiH of bloom. 

As I diaH waft thee over. 

Pields, where the Spring delays, 

And fearlessly meets the ardor 
Of the warm Sninmeris gaze, 

With only her tears to guard her. 

Eoclis, through myrtle boughs 
In grace majestic frowning, 

"lake frome bold wamoris brows 

That Lore hath just been crowning. 

Islets, so freshly fair, 

That never hath bird come ni^ them, 

But from his couise through air 
He hath been won down by them.* 

Types, sweet maid, of thee, 

Whose look, whose blush inviting^ 

Never did Love yet see 

Prom Heaven, without alighting. 

Lakes, where the pearl lies hid,t 
And caves where the' gem is dealing, 

Bright as the tears thy lid 
Lets fall in londy weeping. 

Glens,t where Ocean comes, 

To ’scape the wild wmd’s rancor, 

And harbors, worthiest homes, 

Where Preedom’s fleet can anchor. 

Then, if, while scenes so grand. 

So beautiful, shine befoie the^ 

• In aescnbing tlie Skeligs (islands of the Barony of Perth), Dr Keating says, 
"There is a certain attractive virtne m the soil 'fthich draws down all the birds 
that attempt to fly over it, and obliges them to light upon the rock ” 
t “Nennius, a Bntish writer of the ninth century, mentions the abundance of 
pearls in Ireland Th^r pnnees, he says, hung them behind their ears and this 
we find confirmed by a present made, a. o 1094, by Gilbeit, Bishop of Limerick, 
to Anselm, Archbishop of Qauterbniy, of a considenible qnantl^ of Iiaah pearls.*^ 
^ (y JSfjJSfiTQn* J Glengaiifli 
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Pride for thy o-vni dear land 
Should haply be stealing o'er thee^ 
O, let gnef come jfiist, 

O'er pride itself -victorious — 
Thmkmg ho-w- man hath curst 
What Heaven had made so glorious I 


TIPPERABT. 


Wese you ever in svreet Tipperary, -where the fields are so sunny 
and green, 

And the heath-bro-wn Slieve-bloom and the Galtees look down -with 
so proud a mien > 

'Tis there you -v^'ould see more beauty than is on all Irish ground — 

God bless you, my sweet Tipperary, for -where could your match be 
found ? 

They say that your hand is fearful, that darkness is in your eye : 

But l’ll not let them dare to talk so black and bitter a lie. 

O ! no, macusTda atorin ' bright, bright, and -wann are you. 

With hearts as bold as the men of old, to yoursdves and your (joim- 
try true. 

And -when there is ^oom upon you, bid them thmk -who has brought 
it there — 

Sure a j&o-wn or a word of hatred was not made for your face so fair ; 

You've a hand for the grasp of inendship — another to make them 
quake, 

And they're wdcome to whichsoever it pleases them most to take. 

Shall our homes, hke the huts of Connaught, he crumbled before our 
eyes? 

Shall we fly, hke a flock of -wild geese^ from aH that we love and 
prize? 

No ! by those who were here before us, no churl ^all our tyrant be ; 

Our land it is theirs by plunder, hut, by Brigid, ourselves are tree. 

No ! we do not forget the greatness did once to sweet Eri^ belong; 

No treason or craven spirit -was ever our race among ; 

And no frown or no word of hatred we give — hut to pay them back ; 

“In evil we only follow our enemies' darksome track. 

O ! come for a while among us, and give us the friendly hand ; 

And you'll see that old Tipperary is a loving and gladsome land j 

Prom* Upper to Xiower Ormond, bright wdcomes and smiles -will spring ; 

On the plams of Tipperary the stranger is hke a king. 


PioiruLA. 
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TEE PILLAR TQ-WERS OP IBELAND. 


BT D. P. m'cAjBTHT. 

Autbu)r of ** Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics,” and Professor of Poetry in tho CafhoBs 
Umversity of Ireland. 

The pillar towers of Irdand, how wondroiidy they stand 
By the lakes and rushing nvers through the valle^^ of our land ; 

In mystic file, through lie isle, they lift their heads sublime!, 

These gray old pillar temples, these conquerors of time I 

Beside these gray old pillars, how perishing and weak 
The Roman’s arch of triumph, and the temple of the Gre^ 

And the gold domes of Byzantium, and the pointed Gothic spires I 
All are gone, one by one, but the temples of our sires I 

The column, with its capital, is level with the dust, 

And the proud halls of the mighty and the calm homes of the just ; 
Por the proudest works of man, as certainly, but slower, 

Pass like the grass at the sharp scythe of the mower I 

But the grass grows again when in majesty and mirth, 

On the 'wmg of the spixng comes the Goddess of the Earth ; 

But for man in this world no spnng-tide e’er returns 
To the labors of his hands or the a&kes of his ums I 

Two favorites hath Time — the pyramids of Nile, 

And the old mystic temples of our own dear isle ; 

As the breeze o’er the seas, where the halcyon has its nest, 

Thus Time o’er Egypt’s tombs and the temples of the West t 

The names of their founders have vanished in the gloom, 

Like the dry branch in the fire or the body m the tomb ; 

But to-day, in the ray, their shadows still they cast — 

These temples of forgotten Gods — these rehcs of the past I 

Around these walls have wandered the Briton and the Dane— 

The captives of Armorica, the cavaliers of Spain — 

Phoenician and Melesian, and the plundering Norman Peers— 

And the swordsmen of brave Brian, and the chiefe of later years ! 

How many different rites have these gray old temples known I 
To the mind what dreams are vnitten m these chronicles of stone I 
WTiat terror and what error, what gleams of love and truth, 

Have flashed firom these walls since the world was m its youth } 

Here blazed the sacred fire, and, when the sun was gone^ 

As a star from ad^ to the trayeiiler it shone; 
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And the waxm blood of the Ticton have these gray old temples 
dirunk, 

And the death>*song of the Drnid and the matin of the Monh. 

Here was placed the holy ehalice that hdd the sacred win^ 

And the gold cross from the altar, and the rdics from the shrine^ 
And the mitre shining brighter with its diamonds than the East, 
And the crosier of the Pontiff and the yestments of the Priest 1 

"Where blazed the sacred fire, rung oat the vesper b^ — 

Where the fugitive found shelter, became the hermit’s cdl ; 

And hope hung out its symbol to the innocent and good, 

For the Cross o’er the moss of the pointed summit stood ! 

There may it stand forever, while this symbol doth impart 
To the mind one glorious vision, or one proud throb to the heart $ 
Whole the breast needeth rest may these gray old temples last, 

Ilnght prophets of the future, as preachers of the past I 


THE OLD CASTLE. 

Thebe is an old Castle hangs o’er the sea — 

’Tis hvmg through ages, all wrecked though it be ; 

There’s a soul in the ruin that never shall die, 

And the ivy clings round it as fondly as L 
O ! proud as the waves of that nver pass on. 

Their tribute they bear to that Castle so lone, 

And the sun hghts its gray head with beams from Ihe sky. 
For he loves the dear ruin as fondly as L 

Right grand is the freedom which dwells on the spot, 

For the hand of the stranger can fetter it not ; 

The strength of that Castle its day-spring has told. 

But the soul of the ruin looks out as of old ; 

And the river — the river no tyrant could tame 
Sweeps boldly along without terror or diame; 

Yet die bends by that Castle so statdy and hi^ 

And sings her own love-song as gladly as L 

How weird on those waters the daadows must seem, 

"When the moonlight falls o’er them as still as a dr^un. 

And the star-beams awake, at the dose of the day, 

To gaze on a river eternal as they ! 

How the ghosts of dead ages must glide through the gloom. 
And the forms of the mighty arise from the tomb. 

And the dream of the past through the wailing winds moan. 
For they twine round die ruin as if ’twere their own. 
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There is an old Castle hangs orer the sea. 

And ages of glory yet, yet shall it see, 

And ’twill smile to the rrver, and smile to the sky, 

And smile to the firee land when long years go by ; 

And eluldren will listen, with rapturous face, 

To the names and the legends that hallow the place, 

*WTien some minstrel of firm, m wandering nigh, 

Shall sing that dear Castle more grandly than L Mah t* 


THE HOLY 'WELLS. 

BY Jons’ FHASEB. 

[John Fraser, more generally known 'by his non, de plume, “ J. De Jean,” was 
boiu neir Bur, in the Kinj^a Countj, on the banks of the river Biosn«i, and died 
m Dublin in 40 \ age. He ^as an artisan — a cabiuot-maker, 

a ste uly and uii .s-u'ur j x .• ir. — enjoying the respect of his fellow-workmen, 
and the tnendship ot those to whom he was known by hia literary and poetic 
talents He pos-xeased much mental p jwor, — and had his means permitted him 
to cultivate and refine his poetic mind he would have occupied a higher position 
as a poet than is now alotted him. As it is, he lias clothed noble thoughts m 
fp-wp 1 - 1 1 I*' -> ie 1' 'rt i"’ h>s dc«c’ ipt»ve h iB.ids he depicts, in vivid col- 
o V, ‘ I II V I 'I r< t — wn’a c'll d'u jaruiaJ fondness of one do* 
scribing scenea'^hailowed by memories of childhood and maturer years.] 

The holy wells — the living wells — tihe cool, lihe fresh, the pure — 
A thousand ages rolled away, and still those founts endure, 

As full and sparkling as they flowed, ere slave or tyrant trod 
The emerald garden, set apart fox Irishmen by G-od ! 

And while their stainless chastity and lasting life have birth, 

Amid the oozy cells and caves of gross, material earth, 

The sciiptuie of creation holds no faner type than they — 

That an immortal spirit can be linked with human clay ! 

How sweet, of old, the bubblmg gush — no less to antlered race, 
Than to riie hunter, and the hound, that smote them m the chase ! 
In forest depths the water-fount b^fuiled the Druid’s love, 

Prom that cele^al fount of fire which warmed from worlds above ; 
Inspired apostles took it for a centre to the rmg, 

"When i^nnldmg round baptismal life — salvation — from the 
spring ; 

And in the sylvan solitude, or lonely mountain cave, 

Beside it passed the hermit’s life, as stamlcss as its wave. 

The cottage hearth, the convent wall, the battlemented tower, 

Grew up around the crystal sprmgs, as weU as flag and flower ; 

The brooklime and the water-cress were evidence of health, 

Abidmg m those basins, free to poveity and wealth . 

The city sent pale sufferers there the faded brow to dip, 

And woo the water to d(^ose some bloom upon the Hp ; 
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The wounded wairior dragged him towards the unforgottea tide^ 
And deemed the draught a heavenlier gift than triumph to hiB sidOi 

The stag, the hxmter, and the hound, the Druid and the saint, 

And andaorite are gone, and even the lineaments grown fkmt, 

Of those old ruins, into which, for monuments, had sunk 
The glorious homes that hdd, like shrines, Ihe monarch and th# 
monk; 

So far into the heights of God the mind of tnan has ranged. 

It learned a lore to change the earth — its very self it changed 
To some more bright intelligence ; yet still the sprmgs endure, 

The same fresh fountains, but become more precious to the poor ! 

Por knowledge has abused its powers, an empire to erect 
Por tyrants, on the rights the poor had given Ihem to protect ; 

Till now the simple elements of nature are their aH, 

That from the cabin is not filched, and lavished in fhe hall-— 

And while night, noon, ox morning meal no other plenty hrmgs. 

No beverage than the water-draught from old, qiontaneous springs, 
They, sure, may deem them holy wells, that yielc^ from day to day. 
One blessing which no tyrant hand can taint, or t^e away. 


Erom Hayes’ Ballad Poefcty of Irdand. 
GOTTGATTNE BAHRA. 


BT J, J. CAnLAXATT. 


rTerpmhh .To^pph C'>U*>-nf*n -wns bom in Cort 5n 1795. He was edncated for the 
pr O'll 'w I ',’.1 i‘ I' i ■ *i . - ,r.‘ of his health, and the restless spint, -which af- 
I trt.i' .111 I <i"(' o i existence and which frequentlv led him to aban- 

don real good for some vain and shadowy piObpect, impelled him after a residence 
of two years, to quit Maynooth, and to relinquish all his future pro'-pects m the 
clerical profession. In 1820 he entered Tiini^ College as an out-pen'uoner. with 
the intention of studying for the bar, but like his previous choice, he renonuced 
this also after a two years* trial. In 18^ he became an assistant in the school of 
Hr. Maginn m Cork, where he remained only a few months, — but through 
Magmn’s introduction he became a contributor to “ Blackwood’s Magazine." 

During these six years, and up to 1829, he spent his time in ramblmg through 
the county, collecting the old Irish ballads and legends, and in giving them a new- 
dress in a new tongue. Early in 1829 he became a tutor in the &xiu}y of an Irish 
gentleman m Insl^n, and on the 19th of September of the same year, he died 
there, m the S4th year of his age. 

His “ ReduH qf Jnchidony/* in the Spenserian metre, is his longest jxiem, — 
hut his verses on ** Geugeme, Sarra " have attamed the widest popular!^ in the 
south of Ireland. 

The L.ike of Gongaune Bnrm, * e. the hollow, or recess of Saint Knn Bair, in 
the nmged ternto-y of Ibh-Laoghoire (ihe (yLearys* coun'tay,)in the west end of 
the county of Cork is the parent of the nver Lee, Its waters embrace a small 
but verdant island, of about half-an-acre in extent, which approaches its eastern 
shore. The lake, as its name implies, is situate m a deep hollow, surrounded on 
every side, (save the east, where its superabundant waters are discharged,) by v^ 
and almost perpendictdar mountams, whose dark inverted shadows axe gloomily 
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reflected in its still waters beneath The names of those mountains are Xkartenf 
(the little oak wood,) where not a tree now remains ; Mcbdagh, whufli signifies a 
wuntry — a region — a map, perhaps so called from the wide prospect which it af- 
fords ; Nad an wtSar, the ease’s nest, and Mioilte na Gougane, u e the chfls of 
Sfouganne, with its steep and frowning prempices, the home of a hundred echoes.] 

THEiaB is a green id.and in lone Gouganne Barra, 

"Where AUua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 

In deep-valleyed Desmond — a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains* 
There grows the wild ash, and a time-stncken willow 
Looks chidiagly down on the mirth of the billow ; . 

As, like some gay child that sad momtor scorning, 

It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the mommg. 

And its zone of dark hills — O, to see them all brightening^ 
When the tempest flings out its red banner of lightning, 

And the waters rush down, 'mid the thunder's deep rattle, 
lake dans finm the hills at the Tdce of the battle ; 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleammg, 

And wildly fix>m Mullagh the eagles are screaming, 

Oj^vhere is the dwelling m valley, or highland, 

So meet for a bard as tHs lone little island ? 

How oft when the summer sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean. 
And trod all thy wilds with a Mmstxel'a devotion, 

And thought of thy bards, when assembling together, 

In the defrr of thy rocks, or the depth of thy heather, 

They fled finm the Saxon's dark bondage and slaughter, 

And waked their last song by the rush of thy water I 

High sons of the lyre, O, how proud was the feeling, 

To thT-nk while alone through that sohtude stealing, 

Though loftier Mmstrds green Enn can number, 

I only awoke your wild harp firom its slumber. 

And mingled once more wiih the voice of tho^ fountaina 
The songs even echo forgot on her mountains ; 

And gleaned each gray le^d, that darkly was slewing 
WThere the mist and the rain o'er their beauty were creeping 

Least bard of the hills ! were it mine to inherit 
The fire of thy haip, and the wing of thy spirit, 

With the wrongs wmch like thee to our coimtry has bound 
Did your mantle of song flmg its radiance around me. 

Still, still in those wilds might young liberty rally, 

And send her strong shout over mountain and valley ; 

The star of the west mig]^t yet rise in its glory. 

And the laud that was darkest be brightest in story* 
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J tco shall be gone ; — but nay name be spoken 
"Wliea Eiin a'vrakes, and her tetters are broken ; 

Some Mmstrd. "wt}! come, in the sumnaer eve*s gleamin^y 
*Wheti freedom’s yoimg li ght on his spirit is beaming, 
And bend o’er my grave with a tear of emotion, 

"Where calm Avon-Bttee sedcs the kisses of ocean. 

Or plant a wild wreath, from the banks txf that river. 
O’er the heart, and the hazp, that are sleeping for ever. 


MY OWK SWEET LEE. 

Mt own dear native nver, how fondly dost thou flow. 

By many a feir and sunny scene where I can never go. 

Thy waves are free to wander, and quickly on they wind. 

Till thou hast left the crowded streets and city 3hr bdiind ; 
Beyond I may not follow ; thy haunts are not for me ; 

Yet I love to think on the pleasant track of "my own sweet river” 
Leel 

The spring-tide now is breathing — when thy waters glance alosig^ 
Full many a bird salutes thee with bright and cheering song; 

Fun many a sunbeam felleth upon thy bosom fair. 

And every nook thou sedtest hath wdcome smiling there. 

Glide on, thou blessed river ! nor pause to think ^of me, 

Who only in my longing heart can tread that track with thee ! 

Yet, when thy waters wander, where, haughty in decay. 

Some grand old Irish castle looks frowning on thy way ; 

O I speak aloud, bold river ! how I have wept with pride 
To read of those past ages, ere all our glory died. 

And wish for one short moment I had been there to see 
Such relic of the by-gone day upon thy banks, Mr Lee ! 

And if; in roring onward, thy gladsome waters bound 
Where cottage homes are smiling, and children’s voices sound ; 

O ! think how sweet and tranqml, beneath the loving sky, 
Bejoidng in some country home, my life had glided 
And grieve one little minute that I can never be 
A happy, happy cottager upon thy banks, Mr Lee 1 

Kow, fare thee well, glad river ! peace smile x^on thy way, 

And still may sunbeams brighten, where thy wild rimples play ! 
Oft in that weary city these blue waves leave behind 
m think upon the pleasant paths where thy smooth waters wind ; 
O, but for one long summer day, to wander on with thee, 

And rove where’er tiion .nvest, my ovni sweet river Lee I 

Mast. 


VOIi. I. 
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THE BEIXS OB SSXKDOK. 

* 

BT BET. EBAKCI8 IdCABONT, AUTHOB OP *‘IHE PBOUT PAPKES.*' 

[The author "was bom in Cori about the year 1800. He was one of the abSeqt 
contributors to Prazer’s Magamne in its best days, about 20 years ago, when it 
Was edited by his townsman, the late Hr hlaginn. -Some of tho articles which he 
then contributed hafe been since collected and published under the title of 
** Father Piouf's Reliques,” in two volumes Mr. Mahony is a piiest of the Cath- 
<dic Church, but has for many years ceased to peribrm any clencal functions. He 
has been a long tune connect^ with the London press, and ^ at pr^ent, we be* 
liey& editor of the Glche 

“There is nothing, after all, Kke the assodatioiis which early inSxncy attache* 
to the well-known and long-remembered chimes of our own parish steeple, and 
110 magic can equal the eftect on our ear when returning, after long absence m 
Ibreign, and perhaps happier, countries,’* — jBvufs Bdigues,"^ 

‘Wrrs deep affection and recollection 
I often tliinlc of those Shandon bells, 

"Whose sound so yrild TTOuld, in da;^ of childhood, 

Iling round my cradle their ma^c spdls. 

On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 

\yitii thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The jdeasant waters of the riyear Lee. 

Pve heard behs chiming full many a clime in. 

Tolling sublime in cathedral sbxme ; 

While at a ghbe rate brass tongues would vibrate^ 

But all their music spoke nought like thine : 

Pot memory dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of thy belhy knelling its bold notes fi:ee> 

Made the bdls of Shandon, 

Sound fax more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the liyer Lee. 

Pve heard hdls toHii^ *‘old Adrian’s Mole” in, 

Their thunder rolling from the Yatican, 

And cymbals glorious, swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of NOtre Dame ; 

But tiiy sounds were sweeter, than the dome of Peter 
Plings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly. 

O I the bells of Shandon, 

Sound fax more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the nyer Lee. 

There’s a bell in Moscow, while on tower and kiosko 
In St. Sophia the Turkman gets, 

And loud in air, calls men to prayer 
Prom the tapering summit of tall minarets. 
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Sudi empty pliantom, I fireely grant them; 

But there’s an anthem mote dear to 
’Tis the bells of Shandon,* 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters ol the nver Lee. 


GLASBBN-aLOBA.t 

*Tis sweet in midnight solitude, 

"When the voice of man hes hush’d, subdued, 

To hear thy mountain voice so rude, 

Br^ silence, Glashen-glora I 

I love to see thy foaming stream 
Dash’d sparkling m the bright moonbeam; 

For then of happier days 1 dream. 

Spent near thee — Glashen-glora ! 

I see the holly and the yew 

Still shadmg thee, as then they grew ; 

But there’s a form meets not my view, 

As once, near Glashen-glora. 

Thou gayly, brightly, sparkiest on, 

“Wreathing thy dimples round each stone ; 

But the bright eye that on thee shone 

lies quench’d, wild Glashen-glora I 

Stni rush thee on, thou brawling brook ; 

Though on broad rivers I may look 
In other lands, thy lonesome nook — 
m think on Glashen-glora I 

When I am low, laid in the grave. 

Thou still -wilt sparkle, dash and rave 
Seaward, till thou becom’st a wave 
Of ocean, Glashen-glora I 

• The church and spire of Shandon, built on the ruins of Old Shandon Casileu 
are prominent objects from whatever side the tiaveller approaches the city of 
Cork. There exists a pathetic ballad, composed by some exile when “eastward 
darkly going,” m which he begins his adieu to the sweet bpot thus “ Farewell to 
thee, Cork, and th en n - ” t - Hi r as nothing is done m Ire* 

land in the ordin .■ • * i* • ' i - m's belfry is built on a novel 

and rather droll . i 1 1 * i 'p, .i-i i” \ i « ' de is all of giay stone and 
the other all red, — . 'n* in »*■ • ->«. '.1,1 , « i,i trousers, one leg blue, the 

other green. 

f A mountain-torrent, which finds its way Into the Atlantic Ocean through! 
GlenganS; in the west of the county Cork. The name, hterally translated, Bigni> 
Aes •* the noisy green water.” 
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Thy coTirse and mine alike have been 
Both restless, rocky, seldom green — 

There rolls foi me, beyond tins scen^ 

An ocean, Glashen-glora I 

And when my span of life’s gone by, 

O f if past spirits back can fly, 

TU often nde «^ch. 

That’s b*-wa:-.cc* o cr Giii-shon-g^ora ! 

X824. 


GLAOT>ORE. 

BT THE BEY. BB. HUBBA.T, AIJTHOB OP THE ZBZSS ASraTJAli 
MISCEBLABT. 

Though I have forsaken long 
Parry land of tuneful song. 

Though my hps forget to tell 
Thoughts they once could utter well, 

How can I, with heart and tongue^ 

See unloved, or love unsung, 

Scenes hke those that rise before 
The enchanted eye in sweet Glandore ? 

Though a high and holy call 
Claims my soul and senses all, 

Samts might sing a type hke this 
Of their own bright realms of bliss ; 

Man may tell in strams of love, 

O ! how fair the world above, 

■When such beauty beameth o’er 
The heaven below of sweet Glandore! 

Cloudless sky and sparkling sea, 

Cliff and shore and forest tree, 

Glen and stream and mountain blue 
Burst at once upon the view ; 

The gay, the beautiful, the grand, 

Blendmg over wave and land. 

Till the eye can ask no more 
Than it hath m sweet Glimdore. 

But the sunshine on the sea. 

And the ©ncrald of the lea, 

And the ever-smiling skies 
Charm not heart, or soul, or eyes, 
like the grasp of finendship’s hand, 
like the welcome warm and bland. 
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As the sunlight gleamirg o*er 
The happy Lonic^ oi uct Glandore. 

Por the loveliest scenes that e’er 
Smiled of heaven the image fair, 
lake the beautiful m death, 

Have nor soul, nor voice, nor breath ; 

O 1 'tis but the kindly heart 
Can to them true life unpart. 

Tree and flower, and sea and shore, 

Thus hve and breathe in sweet Glandore. 

Time may chill and bow and bind 
Glowing heart and chainless mind ; 

They droop — the flowers of fancy, youth, 
Round the ripening firuits of truth ; 

Yet I feel, while here I stray, 

Dawn agam youth’s sunny day ; 

Fancy, with her radiant store, 

Comes again in sv^eet Glandore. 

Lovely region of Glandore ! 

Friends bdoved for evermore ! 

'Mid the tranquil bliss I feel 
One sad thought begms to steal— 

Soon must come the parting day, 

And my steps no more will stray, 

And my voice be heard no more 
Among the scenes of sweet Glandore ! 

1843. 


THE BOATHEX OF KERRY. 

Above the dark waters the sea-gulls * are screaming ; 
Their wings in the sunlight are glancing and gleaming ; 
With keen eyes they’re watchmg the hemngs m motion. 
As onward they come from the wild restless ocean. 

Now, praise be to God for the. hope that shmes o’er us, 
This season at least will cast plenty before us. 

When safely returning, with our hookers well lad^ 
How gayly will sound the dear laugh of each maiden. 

O I light as young fawns will they run down to meet us 
With accents of love on the sea-shore to greet us ; 


♦ The fi^ermen of Tralee hay regard the appearance ot aearguHs in iiimsual 
numbers hovermg over the \rater as a certain token of the approach of herring 
shcals — hence, at the commencement of th- ~r-- nt qirstion among 

the boatmen is, “ Did yon see any signs . j-a j ' 
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*Wliile merrily orer the craters we’re gliding, 

Each wave as it rolls A\’ith onr hoat-stems ividing ; 

Till high on the beach ev'ry black boat is stranded — 

Her stout crew m health and m safety all landed, 

Near cabins, though humble, horn whence they can borrow 
Content lor the day and new hope for the morrow\ 

The loved of our maidens, are Boatmen of Kerry I 
Eor stalwart and true are the Boatmen of Kerry ! 

To gmde the black hooker, or scull the light wherry, 

My hfe on the skill of the Boatmen of Kerry ! 

The rich man finm feasting may sedc his soft pillow — 

The plank is our bed, and our home is the billow ; 

Our sails may be rent, and our rigging be riven, 

Yet know we no fear, for our trust is m Heaven. 

To waves at the base of dark Brandon’s steep ^hlanda, 

To sand-bank and rock, near the green Samphire isl and^ 

The nets that we cast m the night are no strangers — 

The nets that we tend m all tri^ and dangers. 

Erom north, east, or west, though the wild winds he blowing 
Though w-aves be all madly or placidly flowing — 

Those nets get us food w’hen our children are crymg, 

Those nets give us joy when all sadly we’re sighmg ; 

^Vhen signs in the bay he aroimd us and near us, 

'W’lth thoughts about home to inspire us and cheer us — 

‘When falls over earth the gray shade of the even, 

*Whei:j gleams the first * star m the wide vault of Heaven, 
Through gloom and through danger each bold boatman urges, 
With sail or with oar, his frail h<mt through the surges. 

0, loved of our maidens are Boatmen of Kerry ! 

Eor stalwart and true axe the Boatmen of Keny ! 

To gmde the black hooker, or scull the hght wrherry, 

My life on the skill of the Boatmen of Kerry I 

Though wealth is not ours, though our fortunes are lowly, 

Our hearts are at rest, for our thoughts axe all holy : 

O ! who would deny it that saw, m fair weather, 

Our black boats assembled at anchor together — 

Thear crews all on board them, prepared, with devotion, 

To list to the Masst we get read on the ocean ? 

O ! there is the faith that of heaven is surest — 

O ! there is xehgion the highest and purest — 

O I could you but -view them, wnth eyes upward roving 
To God ever hving — to God ever loving ; 

* Until the first star appears, fishermen in Kerry never set their herrlng^nets. 
t The fishermen get a Mass said once a-year on the hay, not with the idea (as 
It is sometimes said) ‘’Of bringing JUh into the bag,^’ but with a spirit of religion 
that dreads to commence any undertaking until the blessing of God has been in- 
Toiked upon it. 
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The deep beneath them, the blue Heaven o’er them. 
The tall cliffs around them, the altar before them. 

You’d say ** ’tis a sight to remember with pleasure — 

A sight that a poet would gloat o’er and treasure. 

O ! ne’er shall my soul lose the lesson they’ve taught her — 
Those fishermen poor, with their Mass on the water.” 

O, loved of our maidens are Boatmen of Kerry I 
Keligious and pure are the Boatmen of Kerry ! 

To gmde the black hooker, or scull the light wherry. 

My life on the skill of the Boatmen of Kerry ! 

HEBE2CQ2r. 


LAMEOT POB. T3MOLEAGHE.* 

(FEOaC THS IBISH) 

irr sijnTEL Tssausox, h* n. z. a. 

Lone and w?ary as I wandered by the bleak shore of the sea, 
Meditating and reflecting on the world’s hard destiny, 

Forth the moon and stars *gan glimmer, m the quiet tide beneath. 

For on dumbering spimg and blossom breath’d not out of he^ea 
a breath. 

On I went in sad dgection, caidess where my footsteps hor^ 

Till a ruined church before me opened wide its ancient door, — 

Tdl I stood before the portals, where of old were wont to 
For the bhnd, the halt, and leper, alms and hosjatahty. 

Still the ancient seat was standing, built against the buttress gray, 
^^ere the clergy used to welcome weary trav’llers on their way ; 
There I sat me down in sadness, ’neath my cheek I placed my hand. 
Till the tears fdl hot and biiny down upon the grassy land. 

There, I said in woful sorrow, weeping bitterly the while, 

Was a time when joy and gladness reigned within this ruined 
pile; — 

Was a time when bells were tinkling, clergy preaching peace abroad, 
Psalms a singing, music ringing praises to the mighty God. 

Empty aisle, deserted chaned, tower tottering to your M, 

Many a storm since then has beaten on the gray head of your wall ! 
Many a bitter storm and tempest has your inof-tree tumeid away, 
Since yon first were formed a temple to the Lord of night and day. 

Holy house of ivied gables, that were once the country’s boast, 
Housdess now in weary wandering are you scattered, saintly host; 

* Teach Molaga— <<The Honae of St Molago”— now called Timolaagna^ ia 

Unnster. 
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Lone 70U axe to-day, aaad — joyful psaims 

heard, 

■Where, -within ycmr choir, her vesper screeches the cat-headed bird. 

Ivy fiom yonr eaves is gro-wing, nettles rotind ycur green hearth- 
stone. 

Posses howl -where, in your comers, dropping waters m^e theSi 
moan ; 

Where the lark to eaxty matins used your clergy forth to call. 

There, alas ! no tongue is stirring, save the daws upon the 

Refectory cold and e mp ty, dormitory bleak and bare^ 

Where are now your pious uses, ample bed and frugal fare ? 

Gone your abbot, rule and order, broken down your altar stones ; 
Nought I see beneath your shelter, save a heap of clayey btHies. 

0 ! the hard^p — O ! the hatred, tyranny, and cruel war. 
Persecution and oppression that have left you as you are ! 

1 myself once also prospered ; — mine is, too, an altered plight ; 
Tio^le, care, and age have left me good for nou^t but grief 

to-mght. 

Ghmci my motion and my -vigor, — gone, the use of eye and ear ; 

At my feet lie friends and children, pnwe^-les® and corrupting here ; 
Woe is written on my visage, in a i u‘ h' ijt would He — 

Death’s deliverance -were -wdcome — i’ather, let the old man die. 


IVoxa Ballad Poetrj of Ireland, A& 

DUHALLOW. 

TnOK THS IBISH, ST 7. €. MiSQKSfm 

Pah away from my friends, 

On the chin hills cf Galway, 

My heart droops and bends. 

And my spint pines alway — 

^Tis as not when I roved 
With the -wild rakes of Mallow — 
An is here unbeloved, 

And I sign for DuhaHow. 

My sweetheart was cold. 

Or in sooth I’d have wept hear-— 
Ah 1 that love should grow old 
And decline from his scqitre ! 
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"Wlnle the heart’s feelings yet 
Seem so tender and callow ! 

But I deepher regret 

My lost home m Duhallow ! 

My steed is no more. 

And my hounds roam unyeHing ; 
Grass waves at the door 
Of my dark-windowed dweTHng. 
Through sunshme and storm 
Corrach’s acres he fallow ; 

Would Heaven I were warm 
Once again in Duhallow ! 

Jh the blackness of i^ht. 

In the depth of disaster. 

My heart were more hght 
Could I call mysdf master 
Of Corrach once more 
Than, if here I might wallow 
In gold thick as gore 
Par away from Duhallow I 

I lov’d Italy’s show 
In the years of my greenness, 

Till I saw the deep woe, 

The debasement, the meanness, 
That rot that bright land I 
I have ance grown lebS shallow. 
And would nowr rather stand 
In a bog in Duhallow ! 

This place Pm in here. 

On the gray hills of Galway, 

I like for its cheer 
Wdl enough in a small way ; 
But the men are all short, 

And the women all sallow ; 

Give M’Quillan his quart 
Of brown ale in Duhallow. 

My sporting days o’er, 

And my love days gone after. 
Not earth could re^oie 
Me my old life and laughter. 
Bums now my breast’s flame 
lake a dim wick of tallow, 

Yet I love thee the same 
As at twenty, Duhallow ! 
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But my hopes, lilte my rhymes, 
Axe consumed and expended ; 
"What’s the use of old tunes 
When our tune is now ended ? 
Drop the talk ! Death will come 
For the debt that we all owe, 
And the grave is a home 
Quite as old as Duhallow ! 


IjOCR ina. 

A BEAtmPDI. SAIZr-WATBU lASE IN' THE COXnJTT OP COBX, 
NEAE, BALTIMOBE. 

1 KNOW a lake where the cool waves break, 

A^d softly fall on the silver sand — 

And no steps intrude on that sohtude, 

And no voice, save mine, disturbs the strand. 

And a mountain bold, like a giant of old 
Turned to stone by some magic sp^ 

TTprears m might his misty height. 

And his craggy sides are wooded welL 

In the midst doth srdle a little Isle, 

And its verdure shames the emerald’s green — 

On its grassy side, in ruined pnd^ 

A castle of old is darkhng seen. 

On its lofty crest the wild cranes nest, 

In Its hahs the sheep good shelter find ; 

And the ivy shades where a hundred blades 
Were hung, when the owners in sleep reclined. 

That chieftain of old could he now b^old 
Hjs lordly tower a shepherd's pen, 

His corpse, long dead, from its narrow bed 
W'ould rise with anger and shame again. 

*Tis sweet to gaze when the sun’s bright rays 
Are^ eoolmg themselves in the trembling wave 

But 'tis sweeter fer when the evening star 
Shmes like a smile at Fiiend&hip’s grave. 

There the hollow shells through their wreathed cells 
Make music on the silent ^ore. 
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As the sununer breeze, through the distant trees, 
Murmurs in fragrant breathings o’er. 

And the sea 'vveed shines, like the hidden mines. 

Or the fairy cities beneath the sea ; 

And the 'wave- washed stones are bright as the thrones 
Of the ancient Kings of Aiaby. 

If it were my lot in that feiry spot 
To live forever, and dream 'twere mine^ 

Courts might woo, and kings pursue* 

Ere I would leave thee — loved Loch-Ihe. 


EUNCHEON WOODS. 

BT B. SUDIOSrS. 

[Mr. Simmons was Txarn in Kilworth, in cotmty Corl^ the scenery of which he 
has descnbed with snch pleasing fidelity. He obtamed a sitoatxon in the Excise 
Office in London, which he held till his death. He died on 2Xst July, 1850, in 
Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and was hnned in Highgate cemetery on the Sun- 
day following. For many years he was a freqneEt contributor of lyrical poems to 
the Magazines and Annuals Blacktaood, whose pages he ennebed hy some of hie 
finest producuons, thus speats of him : — “ Simmons, on the thtme of Xapoleon, 
excels all our great poets Byron’s lines on that subject are bad; Scott’s, poor; 
Wordsworth’s, weak , Lockhart and Simmons may bo bracketed as equal ; theirs 
are good, nch, strong.” His early death closed the career of one of Ireland’s most 
promising young poets 

The nver Funcheon rises among the remote fastnesses of the Galties, a range 
of lofty mountains, which ran along the confines of the counties of Cork, Li^ 
enck, and Tippei ary Its source is in a bog in Tipperary, about a mile to the south 
of these elevated hills ; it soon enters the county Cork, through which it takes a 
winding conise of about twenty-five miles, through an mtere&ting country, full 
of monastic and feudal remains, — and flows into the Blackwater, about two miles 
east of Fermoy In its course it passes Kilworth, the birthplace of the poet, enters 
the demesne of the Earl of Moontcashel, and flows past a natural grotto called by 
the peasants Tfmtg^na-FdeOi or Teague the Bard, from a wandermg minstrel of 
that name having traditionally made the cave his dwellmg, in those days « whea 
godless persecution reigned. ’] 

Dahk woods of Funcheem. ! treading far 
The rugged paths of duty — 

Though lost to me the vesper star 
Now trembling o'er your beauty, 

Still vividly I see your glades, 

The deq) and emerald-hearted, 

Ajs when from their luxuriant shades 
My lingering steps departed. 

That wild autumnal morning ! — well 
Can haimted Thought remeoniber 
How came in gusts o’er Cortin-fdl 
The roar of dark September, 
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■When I through that same woodland path 
To endless exile hasted, 

'Where many an hour my lavish youth 
The gold of evening wasted. 

O, for one day of that glad time ! 

— Say, reckless heart, how is it 
There’s still so many a cliff to chmb, 

And well-known nook to visit ^ — 

The Fnea’s spnng is gurglmg near ; 

And may I not, delaying, 

One moment watch the gLtteimg sand 
Beneath its crystal playmg ? 

No ! — “ Onward ! ” cried the mighty breezy 
“ Prom all thy heart rejoices ! ” 

And loud my childhood’s anaent trees 
Then hfted up their voices. 

As though they fdt and mourned the loss 
(With heads bowed doivn and hoary) 

Of him who, seated at their feet, 

Pirst sang their summer glory. 

Too like the fair hdoved group 
Prom whose embrace I wended, 

In vain the pine trees’ shapely troop 
Thdr graceful arms extended ; 

And vainly fast as sisters’ tears 
The palhd Birch was weeping — 

While woke, like cousins’ sad blue eyes. 

The winkle’s flower from sleeping, 

Parewell — I thought — ye only fliends 
The heart can trust in leaving, 

‘Untroubled by the priairl curse, 

The dread of your decohmsr. 

I shall not see at least ymr fall, 

And so — when wronged and woimded — 
Still feel secure of peace at last, 

By you, old friends ! surrounded. 

And since in nature’s scenes, the giand 
Or beautiful or tender. 

He who invests them with a hght 
That sanctifies their splendor, 

Finding no one abiding-place , 

Be his the deep rdiance 
That he for hoher worlds received 
The bard’s immortal science. 
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Green Funcheon-side ! your sounding woods 
Heaved wide as tossing ocean 
"When mv last glance that autumn mom 
Turned firom their biUowy motion — 
Turned where the willow’s ibresses streamed 
Above the river stooping, 

Hark as your own bright IiAJiy*s hair 
Magnificently drooping. 

Ah, in that wild tumultuous hour 
"Vnien heaven with earth seemed waning^ 
And swept the tempest’s demon-power, 

The landscape’s lustre mairing, 

One gentle spirit, (haply then 
Of Puncheon’s b^uty thinking) 

A fadmg Gm. — like a tired child 
On Heath’s calm breast was anking. 

They’ve made her grave &r, far horn all 
The haunts she prized so dearly ; 

O, place no marble o’er its tur^ 

For there shall flourish yearly. 

Such flowers as in her Bible’s leaves 
She loved to fold and cherish — 

Pansies and early pnmioses 
That, as they blossom, perish. 

Have on, loud ‘Wmds, from tranquil rest 
Ye never more shall stir her ; 

And ye, fair TToods, now vanishing 
From memory’s darkened mirror, 

Farewell ; what meeter time for thought, 

•Die lost and loved recalling, 

Than in this solemn evening hour 
"When autumn-leaves axe falling ? 

October, 1841. 


TBCE MOUNTAIN FEHN. 

BT Tma AUTHOS OB “THE MONTES OP SILCBEA." 

O, THE Fern ! the Fern I — the Irish hiH Fern I — 

That girds our blue lakes from lough Ine* to Lough Erne* 
That wav^ on our crags, like the plume of a kmg, 

And bends, like a nun, over dear well and spimg I 

* T-oreh Tr»* romantic lalce in the western mountains of Corh; ox 

Loairh I » lo J hu^n i ■ i ' neces&ary to 8p<jak. 

TOL. I. 6 
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The feiry's tall palm tree ! the heath bird’s fre^ nest, 

And the couch the red deer deems the sweetest and 
With the free winds to fan it, and dew drops to gem, — 

O, what can ye match with its beautiful stem ? 

Prom the shime of Saint Fmbar, by lone Avonbuie, 

To the halls of Dunluce, with its towers by the sea, 

Prom the hill of Knockthu to the rath of Moyvore^ 

Like a chaplet it circles our green island o’er, — 

In the bawn of the ehief^ by the anchorite’s cell. 

On the hill top, or green-wood, by streamlet or -well, 

With a spdl on each lea^ which no mortal can leam* — 

O, there never -was plant like the Mh hill Peru I 

O, the Pern ! the Pern ! — the Inh hill Pern I — 

That shelters the weary, or -wild roe, or kermf 
Through the glens of Kilcoe rose a shout on the gale, 

As the Saxons rushed forth, m their -wrath, from the Pale, J 
With bandog and bloodhound, all savage to see, 

To hunt thro’ Clunealla the -wild Rappaiee ! § 

Hark ! a cry from yon dell on the sinitled ear rings, 

And forth the -W’ood the yotmg fugitive springs. 

Through the copse, o’er the bog, and, 0, saints be his guide I 
His fleet step now falters — there’s blood on his side — 

Tet onward he strains, chmbs the cliff, fords the stream, 

And sinks on the bill top, 'mid brachen leaves green. 

And thick o’er his brow axe their fresh clusters piled. 

And they cover his form, as a mother her child ; 

And the Saxon is baffled I — they never discern 
Where it shdters and saves him — the Irish hill Fern ! 

O, the Fern I the Pern ! — the Irish bill Pern ! — 

That pours a -wild keen o’er the hero’s gray caim ; 

Gro, hear it at midnight, -when stars aie all out, 

And the -wind o’er the hill side is moaning about, 

With a rustle and stir, and a low wailing tone 
That thrills thro' the heart -with its whimpering lon^ 

And ponder its meaning, when haply you stray , 

Where the halls of the stranger in ruin decay. 

With night owls for warders, the goshawk for guest, 

And their dais 1| of honor by cattle-hoofr prest — 

• The fortunate discoverer of the fern seed is supposed to obtain the power of 
rendering himself invisible at pleasnre. 

+ or toot soldier. 

I I \a! J n > Ji Und first colonized hy the English, — embracing fiv« 

counties in the provinces ot Ulster and Leinster Be>ond the precincts of the 
Pale, English law was not recognized till the reign ot JamtS I- 
g Rapparees, men who wei e gradually driven bv the English army and English 
law to the mountains and fastnesses, and who li\ed principally upon the spoil 
taken f»om the p'-op’e ir the English interest ^ajper^ was a kind of half-pike 
which wa- ca' Ti( d by th-s-* men, and hence Rapparee. 

I The dais was an elevated poilion of the great b-iTl or dining-room, set ax>art in 
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With its fosse choked ^th raises, and spider-webs fiirng, 
Over walls where the marchmen their red weapons hung^ 
With a curse on their name, and a sigh for the hour 
That tames so long — look ! what waves on the tower ? 
With an omen and sign, and an augmy stem, 

»Tis the Green Flag of Time I — 'tis the lush hill Fem J 


THE YME OF SHANGA^AH* 

BY D. P. M'CAETHT. 

[By the “Vale of Shangfoah,” I tmde«5tand tiie entire of that beantifal pano- 
rama which stretchea ont from the foot of Eillmey HiU to Bray Head, and hrom 
the White Strand to the Sugar Loaf Monntains These pictur^qne hilts were 
called in Irish “The Golden Spears.^ Ben .Seder is the ongmal name of the HiU 
of Howth.] 

When I have knelt in the Temple of Duty, 

Worshipping honor and valor and beauty — 

WTien, like a brave man, in fearless resistance, 

I have fought the good fight on the fi.eld of existence ; 

When a home I have won in the conflict of labor, 

With truth for my armor and thought for my satare, 

Be that home a calm home where my old age may rally, 

A home full of peace m this sweet pleasant vaUey. 

Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

Greenest of vales is the Tale of Shanganah ! 

May the accents of love, like the droppmgs of manna, 

Fall sweet on my heart in the Vale of Shanganah I 

Fair is this isle — this dear child of the ocean — 

Nurtured with more than a mother’s devotion ; 

For see I in what rich robes has Nature arrayed her. 

From the waves of the west to the cliffe of Ben Heder, 

By Glengaiiff’s lone idets — Loch Lene’s * fairy water, 

So lovdy was each, that then matchless I thought her ; 

But I feel, as I stray through each sweet-scented alley. 

Less wild but'more fair is 4is soft verdant valley I 
Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah I 
* Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

No wide-spreading prairie — no Indian savanna. 

So dear to the eye as the Yale of Shanganah ! 

How pleased, how delighted, the rapt reposes 
On the picture of beauty this valley di^oses, 

feudal times for those of gentle blood, and was, in consequence, regarded with 
peculiar feelings of Teneratiin and respect 
♦ Loch Lene — The Lakes of Bjllamey, 
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From that margin of i^yer, wliereoii the bhie water 
Doth glance like the eyes of the ocean foam's daughter ! 

To where, with the red clouds of morning comb in i n g, ^ 

The tall “ Golden Spears ” o'er the mountams are shining, 
With the hue of then heather, as sunlight advances, 

Like purple flags furled round the stafife of the lances I 
Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanga n ah ! 

No lands far away by the calm Susquehannah, 

So tranquil and fair as the Vale of Shanganah I 

But here, even here, the lone heart were benighted. 

No beauty could reach it, if love did not light it ; 

'Tis Ihis makes the Earth, O I what mortal can doubt it? 

A garden with U — but a desert without it I 

With the lov’d one, whose fedings instinctively teach her, 

That goodness of heart makes the beauty of feature. 

How glad, through this vale, would I float do-wm life’s river, 
Enjoying God’s bounty, and blessing the Giver I 
Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah I 

May the accents of love, hke the droppings of mann a, 

Pall sweet on my heart m the Vale of Shanganah 1 


THE BETHKNED EXILE. 

SIMM Oy 8. 

Blue Corrin ! * how softly the evening light goes, 

Pading far o’er thy summit from ruby to rose, 

As if loath to deprive the deep woodlands below 
Of the love and the glory they drink in its glow : 

O, home-looking Hill ! how beloved dost thou nse 
Once more to my sight through the shadowy skies, 

Watching still, m thy sheltermg grandeur unfurled 
The land^pe to me that so long was the world. 

Pair evening — blest evening ! one moment *dday 
Till the tears of the Pilgnin are dried in thy ray — 

Till he feels that through years of long absence, not one 
Of his friends — the lone rock and gray rum — is gone. 

Not one : — as I wind the sheer fastnesses through, 

The valley of boyhood is bright in my view ! 

♦ The picturesque mountain of Comn, (properly Caim-tliiema, i, e. the Thane 
or Lord’s caim,) is the termination of a long range of hills which encloses the 
Talley of the Blackwater and Tuncheon (the AvondufF «ind Tanshin of Spencer,) 
In the county of Ooifc, and forms a striking feature of scenery, remaikable for 
luatoral beauty and romance 
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Once again my glad spirit its fetterless flight 
hlay Tving through a q)here of nndouded delight, 

O'er one maze of broad orchard, green meadow, and slope — 
From whose tints I once pictured the pinions of hope ; 

Still the hamlet gleams white — still the church yews are we^ 
ing, 

Where the sleep of the peaceful my fethers are sleeping ; 

The vane tells, as erewhile, its flb ^m the Tmllj 
But the wheel tumbles loudly and merrily still. 

And the tower of the Boches stands lonely as ever. 

With its grim shadow rusting the gold of the river. 

My own jAeasant Fiver, bloom-skirted, bdiold. 

Now sleejang in shade, now refulgently rolled, 

Where long through the landscape it tranquilly flows^ 

Scarcely breaking, Glen-coorah, thy glonous repose I 
By the Park's lovely pathways it lingers and smnes, 

W nere the cushat's low call, and the murmur of pines, 

And the lips of the hly seem wooing its stay 
'hlid their odorous dells ; but 'tis off and away, 

Husbmg out through the clustering oaks, in whoBQ 
Like a bird in the branches, an arbor I made^ 

WThere the blue eyes of Eve often closed o'er the book. 

While I read of stout Smdbad, or voyaged with C6ok« 

Wild haunt of the Harper ^ ♦ I stand by thy springs 

Whose waters of silver still sparkle and flmg 

Thrix wealth at my feet, — and I catch the deep glow. 

As in long-vamsh'd hours, of the hlacs that blow 
By the low cottage-porch — and the same crescent mocoi 
That then plough’d, like a pinnace, the purple of June, 

Is white on Glen-duifi^ and all blooms as unchanged 
As if years had not p^d smce thy greenwood I ranged— 

As if ONE were not fled, who imparted a soul 
Of dirinest enchantment and grace to the wholes 
Wkose bring was bright as that feir moon above, 

AtiH all deep and all pure as thy waters her love. 

Thou long-vamsh'd Angd ! whose faithfulness Ihrew 
O'er my ^oomy existence one glorified hue ! 

Dost tho]x still, as of yore, when the evening grows £ni. 

And the blackbird by Bowning is hushing its hymn, 

Remember the bower by the Puncheon's bine ride 
WTaere the whispers were soft as the kiss of the tide? 

Host thou still think, with jaty and peace on thy herow. 

Of him who, toil-harass'd and time-shaken now, 

♦ The cavern of Thxag-nai/Uea^ or Trin the Bard. 

6 * 
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"While the last Eght of day, liie h5s hopes, has departed. 

On the turf thou hast hallowed, sinks down weary-hearte^ 
And calls on thy name, and the mght-breeze that sighs 
Through the boughs that once blest thee is all that replies? 

But thy summit, fair Corrin, is fading in gray. 

And the moonlight grows mdlow on lonely Cloughleaj 
And the laugh of the young, as they loiter about 
Through the ehn-shaded alleys, rings joyoui^y out : 

Happy souls ! they have yet the daik chalice to tast^ 

And like others to wander life’s desolate waste 
To hold wassail with sin, or keep vigil with woe; 

But the same foimt of yearmng, wherever they go, 

Wellmg up in thdr heart-depths, to turn at the la^ 
the stag when the barb in his bosom is fast) 

To their lair in the hills, on then childhood that xose^ 

And £uid the sole blessing 1 seek fox — nneoss ! 


THE SHAJNNON. 

Mt youthiul song I dedicate to thee, 

0 mightiest of the floods 
That swdled the pride of Dathy's heroic soul 
■When Erin was the land of sombre woods^ 

And brave, true-hearted kings, 

"Whose bosoms bounded wilder thm thy sea— 

"When roxmd the warm enrapturing wine-bright bowl 
"Were quenched their idle quarrellings* 

Methinks the banners of a hundred knights 
Were oft and oft beheld 
By thee^ thou stateliest river of the plains ! 

And thou hast seen the Norman host repelled 
Before the dreadful spears 
"Which Cathal wielded in the blaze of fight — 

Cathal, whose thunders shook the ethereal fanes— 
^^^ose fame o’erfioats the flow of myriad years. 

The days are gone when to thy fl o wery banks 
Soft minstrels might retire. 

And, high extolling some celestial maid. 

Pour forth the mellow music of the lyre. 

Or tune the harmonious chord 
To notes of deadher sound — of kilted men — 

Of plumes and combatants arrayed 
Wim halbert, helm, and sword. 
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Thee have I loved, because vritli thee are twined 
A thousand golden thoughts 
That waft my young life to the ^lunster vale, 

Where, it is said, a stranger’s bugle notes 
Shall a tyrant’s doom. 

O for one blast of that sweet evening’s wind. 

To whistle o’er my plumage — Yea, or st^ 

Along my peaceful tomb. 

CONACIENSIB* 


THE FAIR HILLS OF EIEIE, O! 

(FBOM THE IBISH.) 

BY J. C. MA^GAX. 

[Jamra Clarence Mangan wa^ born in Dublin in 1 ? 03 , and died there in lS 4 d, 
For a period of more than twentj leara he had been a contributor to almost 
every mairazine or .-.jM aiwMi .ti irnl-sud duilug that time When 

scarcely fifteen 3 f ir- . . 1 ■ 1 , * ► 1 i - r rr *.11 Hn\ ener's ofhce, where he 
remained for se'-t L 1 , i ^ » t »■ clerk for thiee years. De- 

Bcnbmg this period of his life, he says, ‘I was obliged to work seven years of the 
ten from five m the moniiug winter and summer to tVv« n at nirhf • and dnr* 


ing the three remain >n » 1 p ;-<» hn<’ a >p 1 p" v (’► ^3 • nuld ha\ e s u ed 

me from su <Ic. J * ■ - t \ \ 1 » •» . — :iv — •* . i tendenev to loneli* 
ness, poetrj .»• ."i, -• ■' .« ’ on ibie blasphemies 

of thosea«S'Ci'r 'I''’*' — * , - .* j endure and whii h 

I never avenged but oy a t'- of ktadue«« the •-’'•"'e air of the ror.in. and the 


perpetual smoke of the chimney — all these d'-str jed my conbtitution No! I 
am wrong; it was not evea an these that de-trojed me In seeking to escape 
from this misery, I Uaa laid the toundation ot thit evil h tint which has proved to 
be my ruin ” Alas ’ It is too true that like many 'mother '■r 1,,. dmnk 

long and deeply ; and in his desire to fo^iret hinibelf. — to j ’ • ' ' * ■« .> d .n > 

the ideal, he b^me on opinm-eater He became connected with the library of 
Tnnity College, where he acfixured that knowledge of languages which he after* 
wards turned to such good accou’’* - Manaan v <is below the middle 

size. His face was ashy pale, but wh« n . n-'.i up by the .»ght and brilhancy of 
his ftdl, blue eye, under the influence of his favorite drag, he was perfectly beau- 
tiful. He usually wore a cannelite brown kind of fnxk coat tightly buttoned, 
and occasionally over it a small, blue cloak, m the shape of which the mas cut was 
carefully excluded. His hat, whbhwas high-crowned and battered, — and the 
old umbrella under his arm, even the warmest day in summer, gave the finishing 
stroke to his qnaint and sp^re-like appearance And yet there was something 
deeply but painfully interesting about bun. On a fnend of his presenting a look- 
ing-gla^ to ius foce, that he might see the ravages which his wild habits were 
making, he said, “Yes, I see a skinless skull there, — an empty socket where in- 
telligence once beamed; but when I look tmtkm myself I behold a sadder vision 
— the vision of a wasted life.” His existence became like that of Savage and Poe, 
vagrant and dissipated, till he was taken from a garret in a mean street in Dub- 
lin to one of the public hospitals, where he died after a w eck’s illness. His r&> 
mains repose in Glacncvin cemeterv, without a stone to mark the spot. 

Amon^ the poets whom Ireland has produced within the last ten or fifteaa 
years. Glance ^lanzan desen edly occupies a high place. As a translator he 
was inimitable; ana he translated from the Irish, the French, the German, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Danish, and the Eastern with such a veraar* 

tale facility as not only to transfuse into his own r.n.-j« *1 t, "substance and sense 
of his ongmaJ, hut the appiopiiate graces of style and ornament, and idiomatie 
eoqpresaion whioh are peculiar to the poetiy of every country. He firequen^f’ 
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Btirpassed his originals in the freedom and fluency of his language; and many at 
the poems ■n-hlch he has called translations, are entirely hia own. It has been 
well observed that a s*|,rlv8, a Bursch among the Gei^ 

mans, a Scald amrn<: i** ,« >1 "•» . >. > • m Italy* and a^nachie m 

Ireland Htsoiiiina' . - ^ - »._*»■■ ,s style and the vividness of 

his fancy; and embcM.v * ‘ •. i , _ ity in the wondrous flow and 

charmmg melody of > * • • *nis of his w bich are m a col- 

lected form a»e Ins tianslations from the Germa'h,* which were published m 1845^ 
under the title of “ Antholugu Geimanica ”J 


Take a blessing from my heart to the land of my birth, 

And the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

And to all that yet survive of Eibhear’s tribe on earth, 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ’ 

In that land so "T-e wild thrush’s lay 

Seems to pour a ^ ’ r for Eire’s decay ^ 

Alas I alas ! why pine I a thousand miles away 
Prom the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

The soil is rich and soft — the air is mild and bland, 

Of the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ’ 

Her barest rock is greener to me than this rude land — 

O ! the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

Her woods are tall and straight, grove rising over grove; 

Trees flounsh in her glens bdow, and on her heights abm; 

0, m heart and in soul, I shall ever, ever love 
The fair Hills of Eire, 0 I 

A noble tribe, moreover, are the now hapless Gad, 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O I 
A tribe in Battle’s hour unused to sbimk or fail 
On the fair Hills of Eue, O ! 

Por this is my lament m bitterness outpoured, 

To see them slam or scattered by the Saxon sword. 

0, woe of woes, to see a foreign spoiler horde 
On the fair Hills of l^e, O ! 

Broad and tall rise the Cmachs * in the golden moming^s firlow* 
On the fair Hdls of Eire, O ! 

O’er her smooth grass for ever sweet cream and honey flow 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O I 
0, I long, I am pimng again to behold 
The land that belongs to the brave Gael of old ; 

Par dearer to my heart than a gift of gems or gold 
Are the fair Hills of Eire, 0 I 

The dew-drops he bright ’mid the grass and ydlow com 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

— Hills. The one referred to is that m the county Waterford, niew 
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The sweet scented apples hlush ledly in the mom 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

The water-cress and sozrel fill the vales below ; 

The streamlets are hushed, till the evening brazes blow ; 

*VMiile the waves of the Smr,* noble river ! ever flow 
Xear the fair Hills of ®re, O I 

A fimitful dime is Eire’s, through valley, meadow, plain. 

And the fair land of Eire, O I 
The very “ Bread of life ” is in the yellow gram 
On thefair Hills of Eire, O I 
Ear dearer unto me than the tones music yields. 

Is the lowing of the kme and the calves in her fields. 

And the sunlight that shone long ago on the diidds 

Of the Graels, on the fan Hills of Eire, O I _ 


INNISHOWEX. 

BY CHARLES OAVAJT DHEFY, Iff. P. 

[Innishowen (pronounced Innialione) is a wEld and pfctaresqne district in the 
conuty Donegal i th e"'' by the descendants of the Insh clans, permitted 

to remain m tJIst - 'i:* r 'bt 1 1 intation of James I The native language, and 
the song*? and legends of the cnunt*7, are as nm-versal as the people. One of the 
most familur ot these leirends is, that a troop of Hugh hn^se lie® in macro 

sleep in a cave under the hill of Aileach, where the of me ount*^ were 

formeilj installed JIhese bold troopers only wait to have the spell remoTedto 
rush to thaaid of their country , and a man <says the legend) who wandered ac- 
cidentally into the cave, found them lying beside their horses, folly armed, and 
holding the bi idles in their hands. One of them lifted his head, and asked, “Is 
the time come and when he received no answer — for the mtmderwas too 
tnnch ft ightened to reply — dropped back Into his lethargy. Some of the old fidk 
consider the story an allegory, and mterpret it as they desire.] 

God bless the gray mountains of dark Donegal, 

God bless Royal Aileach, the pride of them aH ; 

Eor she sits evermore hke a Queen on her thronei, 

And smiles on the valleys of Green Innishowen. 

Andfeix are the valleys of Green Innishowen, 

And hardy the fishers that call them their own — 

A race that nor traitor nor coward have known. 

Enjoy the fair valleys of Greeu Innidiowen. 

O ! simple and bold are the bosoms they bear, 
like the bills that with silence and nature they share ; 

* This river has its sonrce in Sliav AUdmn Tthe Devil’s Bit Mountain,) in the 
county Tipperary, and after a circuitous route by Thurles, Holycross, Cahir, Clon- 
mel, Camck-on-Suu, and Waterford joins the Nore and Barrow, sue nulee below 
the latter town, and then Mis into the British ChanneL 
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'For our God, 'W'ho hath planted their home near his cjwn. 
Breathed Hls spirit abioad upon fair Lmishowen. 

Then piai^e to our Fathci foi v,ild Inmshowen, 

“Where fiercely for ever the surges are thiowm — 

Nor TTeather nor foitune a tempest hath bloiMi 
Could shake the stiong hosoms of brave Inmshowen* 

See the bountiful Couldah * careering along — 

A type of theu: manhood so stately and strong — 

On. the weary for ever its tide is bestowm, 

So they share 's\ith the stranger in fair Innishowen. 

God guard the kind homesteads of fan Innishowen, 
WTuch manhood and virtue have chosen for their own ; 
Not long «;hall that nation in slavery groan, 

That leais the tall peasants of fair Innishowen. 

Like that oak of St. Bride which nor Devil nor Dane, 

Nor Saxon nor Dutchman could lend firom her fane, 

They have clung by the creed and the cause of their own 
Through the imdmght of danger m true Innishowen. 

Then shout for the glones of old Innishowen, 

The stronghold that loemen have nevei o'eithrown — 
The soul and the spmt, the blood and the bone, 

That guard the green valleys of true'Innishowen. 

Nor purer of old was the tongue of the Gael, 

WTien the chargmg aboo made the foieigner quail ; 

Than it gladdens the stranger in w’elcome’s soft tone^ 

In the home-lovmg cabms of kind Inm«!howen. 

O ! fioun«<h, ye homesteads of kmd Inmshowen, 

WTiere seeds of a people’s redemption are sown ; 

Bight soon shall the frmt of that sowung have grown, 
To bless the kmd homesteads of green Innishowen. 

When they tell us the tale of a ^ell-stricken band 

All entranced, with their bridles and bioadsw'ords in hand, 

WTio aw^ait hut the w'ord to give Erm ha own, 

They can read you that riddle m proud Innishowen. 

Hurrah for the Spaemen t of proud Inmshow'en ! — 
Long hve the 'vvild Seers of stout Innishowen ! — 

May Mary, our mother, be deaf to their moan 
"Who love not the promise of pioud Innishowen I 


• The Couldah, or CuldafF, is the chief iiver in the Innishowen monntalnf. 
t An Ulster and Scotch term signifying a person gilted with ‘‘second 
% prophet 
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THE EIVEJR BOTNE. 

BT THOXAfl D’iiltCfY 

Bbtdb of Loch Bamor, gently seaward stealings 
In thy placid depths h^ thou no feeling 
Of the stormy gusts of other days ? 

Does thy heart, O gentle, nim-faced rirer. 

Passing Schumberg's obelisk, not quiver, 

^Vhile the shadow on thy bosom wdghs ? 

Thou hast heard the sounds of martial dangor. 

Seen fraternal forces clash in anger. 

In thy Sabbath valley, River Boyne I 
Here have ancient Ulster's hardy forces 
Dressed their ranks, and fed their travelled horsefly 
Tara's hosting as they rode to join. 

Forgettest thou that silent Summer morning, 

"When ’William's bugles sounded sudden warning 
And James's answered, chivalroudy dear I 
When rank to rank gave the death-signal duly, 

And volley answ*ered volley quick and truly. 

And shouted mandates met the eager ear ? 

The thrudi and linnet fled "beyond the mountains. 

The fish in Inver Colpa sought their fountains. 

The unchased deer «camr>ered through Tredagh^s * gates; 
St. Mary's bdls in their hish trembled. 

And made a mournful music which resembled 
A hopdess prayer to the unpitying Fates. 

Ah I well for Ireland had the battle ended 
When James forsook what WiUiam wdl defended. 

Crown, fliends, and kingly cause ; 

Wdl, if the peace Ihy bosom recover 
Had breathed its benediction broadly over 
Our race, and rites, and laws. 

Not in thy depths, not in thy fount, Loch Ramor I 
Were brewed the bitter strife and cruel clamor 
Our wisest long have mourned ; 

Foul Faction falsdy made thy gentle current 
To Christian ears a stream and name abhorrent^ 

And all thy waters into poison turned. 


♦ Tredagh, no-w Drogheda. 
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But, as of old God*s Prophet sweetened Mara, 

Even so, blue bound of 'Dlster and of Tara, 

Thy waters to our Exodus give life ; 

Thrice holy hands thy hneal foes have wedded. 

And healing ohves in thy breast embedded, 

And banished far the httleness of strife.* 

Before thee we have made a solemn Pcedus, 

And for Chief Witness called on Him who made ua, 
Quenching before BSs eyes the brands of hate ; 
Our pact IS made, for brotheihood and union, 

Eor equal law’s to class and to communion — 

Our wounds to stanch — our land to liberate. 

Our trust is not in musket or in sabre — • 

Our faith is in the fhiitfulness of labor, 

The soul-stirred, willmg soil ; 

In Homes and granaries by justice guarded, 

In winds and agents warded, 

In Vu. w’. -'d Mv’'i and manumitted toiL 

Grant us, 0 God, the soil, and sun, and seasons ! 
Avert Despair, the worst of moral treasons, 

Make vauntmg words be vile. 

Grant us, we pray, but wisdom, peace, and patience^ 
And we will yet le-hft among the nations 
Our fair and fallen, but unfoisaken Isle I 


THE ROCB: of CASHEL. 


BT THE BEV. DB. MTTBilA.Y. 


[Cormac M’Ctiillexiaii, King of Munster and Archbishop of Cashel, erected his 
royal Castle and Metropolitan Cathedral on this lofty and mgged Kock, ahont the 
year 900 Th » hrgo ’•'^Hiding, coyenng, as it does, the native rock, and 

seeming ec i*" ! im !■ < ri i » n <> out of its snnmut, consists not only of Cathedral 
and Castle, hut also of a Hound Tower nearly one hundred and fifty feet high, in 
excellent preservation The church was altered and rebuilt m the twelfth centn- 
ry by Donald O’Bnen, and was acr-'in repaired and unnroved by Archbishop 
O’Hedian about the year 1430 Aic^*h"*hop Pr^ce unioofed it m 1680, and now 
the mouldings capitals, and arches, which were once lichly sculptured with em- 
blematical designs, are either defaced or in ruins A profound silence has sup- 
planted those hymns of praise and adoration which once resounded through its 
aisles, and the stillness is only broken by the discordant voices of birds and beasts 
which shun the light of day The beautiful stone-roofed church called Cormac’s 
Chapel, IS the oldest portion of the edifice, and is one of the most curious and 
perfect churches, m the Norman style, m the British Empire. Standing on the 


An allusion to the Tenant League — unfortunately unrealized by eventi. 
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to^r there is within rsnge of visioiMi splendid and plctnresgne oonntrj 
of oae hundred and twenty miles In extent, ^bracing seven oaimties; tibis 
toesecy is beaatifhlly diversified by mountain, valley, woo^ and stream.] 

# 

Fjlis was that ev«, as if j&om earth away 
All trace of sin and sorrow 

Passed, in the lig^t of the eternal day. 

That knows nxx night nor morrow. 

The pale and shadowy naormtains, in the dim 
And glowing distance piled ! 

A sea of light along the horiam’s nm, 

Un&okeo, nndedled ! 

Blue ^cy, and doud, and grove, and hill, and 
The form and face erf man 

Beamed with unwonted beauty, as if then 
New earth and heaven b^aiu 

Yrt heavy grief was on me, and I gazed 
On thee through gusbu^ tears. 

Thou rdic of a glory that once hlaxed 
So bright in bygone years ! 

Wreck of a ruin \ lov^jer, holier fer, 

Thy ghastly hues of death. 

Than the cold forms of newar temples axe — 

Shrines of a pnestless faith. 

In lust and rapine, treachery and blood, 

Its iron domes ware bmlt ; 

Darkly they frown, where God's own dtars stood. 

In hatred and in guilt. 

But to make thee, of loving hearts the love 
Was coined to living stone ; 

Truth, peace, and piety together strove 
To form thee for thor own. 

And thou wast theirs, and they within thee 
.^d did thy presence foil ; 

And their sweet light, even while th™ own is sel^ 

Hovers aroond thee stllL 

'Tis not the work of mind, or hand, or eye^ 

BuRderis or sculpt(^8 Aill, 

Thy ^e, thy beauty, or thy majesty — 

Not these my bosom tTirTll^ 

VOL. L 7 
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’Tis that a glonmxs^oiiiimeD.t thcfu ait. 

Of ^ true faith of old, 

"When faith vas one in all the nation’s heart, 

Purer than purest gold. 

A light, ■vrhen darkness on the nations dwelt, 

In Enn found a home — 

The mind of Greece, the warm heart of the Celt, 
The bravery of Rome. 

But 0 ! the pearl, the the ^oory of her youth. 
That shone upon her brow ; 

She dung for ever to the Chair of Truth — 

Chugs to it now ! 

Love of my love, and temple of my God ! 

How would I now clasp thee 
Close to my heart, and, even as thou wast trod. 

So with thee trodden be I 

0, for one hour a thousand years ago, 

Within thy precincts dim, 

To hear the chant, in deep and measured flow, 

Of psalmody and hymn ! 

To see of priests the long and white array, 

Around thy silver shrines — 

The pe^le kneelmg prostrate far away. 

In thick and checkered lines. 

To see the Prince of Cashd o’er the rest. 

Their prelate and thdr king, 

The sacred bread and chahce by bi-m blest, 

Earth’s holiest oflenng. 

To hear, in piety’s own Cdtic tongue 
The most heart-touching prayer 
That fervent suppliants e’er was heard among, — 

0, to be then and Ihere ! 

There was a time all this within thy walls 
^ Was felt, and heard, and seen; 

X amt image only now thy sight recalls 
Of all that once hath been. 

The creedless, heartless, murderous robber 
And never since that rime 
Hound to tom altars burned the sacred flgmo 
Or rose the chant sublime. 
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Thy glory in a crimson tide ■w'ent do'wn. 

Beneath the cloven hoof — 

Altar and prie&t, mitre, and cope, and cstoto. 

And choir, and arch, and xoat 

O, but to see thee, whoi thou Tvilt rise again 
Foi thou again wilt nse. 

And with the splendors of thy second rdgn 
I)a2zle a nation’s eyes ! 

Children of those who made thee what thou wast, 
Shall lift thee from the tomb. 

And clothe thee, for the spoiling of the past, 

In more celestial bbom. 

And psalm, and h^mn, and gold, and predons stones^ 
And gems beyond all price, 

Atnd pnest, and altar, o’er the martyr’s hones. 

And daily sa c rifipp. 

And endless prayer, and crucifix, and shrine^ 

And all region’s dower. 

And thronging worshippers shall yet he thine — 

O, to see that hour ! 

And who shall smite thee then ? — and who shall see 
Thy second glory o’er ^ 

"When they wrho mdie thee free themselves are free^ 
To fell no more. 


HOLYCROSS ABBEY. 


BY B. SBnCOKS. 


[The Cistertian Ahhey of irolyproce county Tipperaiy, was founded !n tho year 
1181 by Donald 0 Bricn King of LimLii- k and ^orth Munater. It was regarded 
throagh W* *!tern Eu» ope with peculiar vlD' r itinti and foi three hundred years 
was favored by the pilgrimatrcs of noble and illnstnous pervDns of both sexes. At 
the confiscation of the Religions Honses and Lands Queen Elixabeth granted the 
abbey and its dependencies to Gerald Earl of Ormond- Its present rains att^ 
Its former macnificence Here are the noble remains of the gorgeous church. 
\»ith its mulhoned windows canopied niches perforated pwinas and elabrrate 
sepulchres, di'speised throughout the nave, tran'^ept's and side aisles. Here also 
maj be traced the ru h eacnsty thest»vng iPuniment-hou«se^ — +hi- f^ra'l kitchen, 
—the solemn cliapitr-Lt ase. — the sriidu u** cioi'-ters and ibi it-l .'i l-ot » 

quarteis But all is now a dreary mm and a wide waste, w> t o i,^i- si ^nco 
reigns than that prescribed by the conventual discipline of vhe rweiitli ccniury J 


* Lonegan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, voL it,, p, 252. 
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** From the high smmy headlands of Bere in the -weBtf 
To the bowers that by Shannon's blue waters are blest, 

I am master tmquestion’d and absolute '* — said 
The lord of broad Munster — King Donald the Red — 

« And now that my sc^tre’s no longer the sword. 

In the wealthiest Tale my dominions affoid, 

I build me a temple of praise to that Power 
"WTio buckler’d my breast in the battle’s dread hour.** 

He spoke — it was done — and with pomp such as glows 
Round a sunrise m summer that Abbey arose. 

There sculpture, her miracles lavish’d around. 

Until stone i^ke a wor^p diviner than sound. 

There from matins to midnight the censers were swaying^ 
And from matins to midnight the people were praying ; 
As a thousand Cistertians mcessantiy raised 
Hosannas round shnnes that with jewelry blazed ; 

"While the palmer from Syria — the pilgrim from Spain, 
Brought their oifermgs alike to the far-honor’d fane ; 
And, in time, -vvhen the wearied O’Bnen laid down 
At the feet of Death’s Angel his cares and his crown. 
Beside the high altar a canopied tomb 
Shed above h^ remains its magnificent gloom, 

And in Holycross Abbey high masses were said. 

Throng the lapse of long ages, for Donald the Red. 

In the days of my musmgs, I wander’d alone, 

To this Fane that had flourish’d ere Norman was known; 
And its drear desolation was saddening to see, 

For its towers were an emblem, O Enn, of thee ! 

All was glory in ruins — below and above — 

From the tracened turret that shelter’d the dove, 

To the cloisters dim stretching in distance away, 

"Where the fox skulks at twilight in quest of his prey* 
Here, soar’d the vast chancel superbly alone, 

While pillar and pinnacle moulder’d around — 

There, *the choir’s richest fretwork in dust overthrown. 
With corbel and dbapiter ** cumber’d the ground.'* 

O’er the porphyry shrine of the Founder aQ riven. 

No lamps glimmer’d now but the cressets of heaven — 
From the tombs of crusader, and abbot, and saint, 
Emblazonry, scroll, and escutcheon were rent ; 

"While usurpmg their banners’ high places, o’er all 
The Ivy — dark mourner — suspended her palL 
W^ith a deeper emotion the spirit would tTirinj 
In beholding wherever the winter and rain 
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Swept the dust from the rdics it covear^d — that still 
Some hand had religiously glean’d them again. 
Then I turn’d from the scene, as I mournfully said — 
« God’s rest to the soul of King Donald the Red.” 


THE POET’S HOME. 

BT JOmr PBAZEB. 

Wild forest of old Woodfield ! ♦ — God’s blessing on the hand^ 

That spares thee, even as thou art spared — a rehe on the land. 

Of those Hy Falgian fortresses, that stood long years to foil 
The conquest of the stranger o’er the children of the soil — 

Albeit that, from their hentage, those children have been driven — 
AJbeit that, for thiue ancient name, an alien name be given — 

Thou art a record of the power bestowed on scenes sublime^ 

Or beautiful — to turn away a conqueror’s arm from crime ; 

And, though the Saxon hold thee now, a trophy of the brand, 

Por every root and stem he qiares, God’s ble^ir^ on his hand I 

I loved thee through a boyhood, nigh qsent beneath thy shade — 

I love thee now, in life’s decline, though later love’s d^yed ; 

Por, every day and season, thou wert redolent of joy. 

That bathed my heart with freshening thoughts, no future oould 
destroy; 

Thy solitudes were peopled with dissolving visions then. 

Of what I would encounter from my passions, and from men ; 

And ifi at times, I sorrow that some visions were o’er-true. 
Remembrance of thy sylvan world will come to cheer me too ; 

Some passage of the season and the scenery I trod. 

Consoles me to endurance, like a whisper’d boon from God. 

O ! that amid thy mazy depths my heart could cease to bum 
With manhood’s hot ambition, and that boyhood’s could return — 
That, in voluptuous dreamings, I thy hills and dells could range, 
Surrounded by new luxuries, with every daily change. 

Prom spring’s first bud till summer's sun, like rain, would jaerce 
thy bowers, 

Or spot the ^dowy sward with lights, like multitudes of flowers — 
Prom summer, till the withering leaves took up their harvest hymns, 
And winter’s stem anatomy exposed the quivermg limbs 
Of all thy forest progeny — except the ivy green. 

And holly — bri^t, lil^ truths at last, that long remained unseen. 

♦ Woodfield is the remain^ of one of the ancient forests of the country, covering 
A considerable extent of finely n-"d^’ati’*p prcmd a^n* o n of the town 

of But. It is the property of .ne L«.'' r- Hu-se, aul, 1 V. .tvr, hi - belonged to 
the fiunUy smoe their settlement in Ireland. 

7 * 
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•To search thy lone recesses — in a pathless nook to twine, 

Por cottage ielf, or ^\^ndow pone, bluebell and columbine— 

To dimb the oak — the forest king of old and high renoym, 

And peep into the magpie’s ne&t — that jewel of his crown — 

To pick the vinous ra^pbeny in some sequestered dell — 

Or shake the hazel, tiU its hoard of auburn filberts fell — 

To start the woodcock from his couch — the gray hare from he* 
form, 

My soul sublimed, or sooth’d, the while, by stillness or by storm ; 
Could these be mine, and thousands such too subtle for the pen, — 

It were a sweet exchange to roam thy sylvan world aganu 

But it was still a deeper joy — to set before my soul 

The names that bum the brightest on my land’s historic scroll— 

To fed whate’er m life, or death, was beautiful or grand, 

Ordained me to the ministiy of stiugghng for that land ! 

Of chivalry — tmth — trusted friends — burst fetters — but above 
AU earthly things, save hberty, to dream of woman’s love ; 

Till an embodied witchery was to my spirit shown 

Without a fault, save faults that seemed like virtues overgrown ! 

And these most hallowmg dreams, alas ! alone, or girt with men. 

In dty, or green sohtude, I ne’er can dieam again. 

The speh is broke — life’s low-hung clouds from hour to hour 
move by, 

And veil the loftier golden ones, that fixed my gaze on high ; 

The struggle with the world is o’er that ou my nature cast 
A sadness, like the drip on leaves, when thunder-showers have 
passed; 

And were ambition all extinct, my energies of mind 
Would be a heap, mert and cold, of cmders left behind ! 

No trusted friends ! no woman’s love I no q)umed and broken 

Of all thy phantom prophecies, wild forest, what remains ? 

I migM hwoe been a mean&r slave — a wretch more base and banned-— 
Had the hmd Saxoti spared thee not ^ — God’s blessing on his hand I 


THE HOLY WELL. 

'Twas a very londy spot, with beech trees o’er it drooping ; 

The water gleam’d beneath. 

Those feir green branches lowly stooping, 

A benediction seem’d to breathe. 


And a deep and rich green light within the houghs came peq;an{^ 
Where little insects dream’ d. 
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A. luscious calm on all 'W'as sleeping— 

Hie sunlight diowsjr seem’d. 

In that little silv’iy well, how many teais fell heavy, 

WTiat homage there was pour’d, 

To Mary sweet, how many an Ave 
Sought for her saving wurd, 

I strayed one evening calm to this low gentle water, 

The Vurgin there might be — 

So holy look’d it, you’d have thought her 
Guarding it tenderly. 

When from the silence soft, some one I heard a praying, 

A poor dark girl was she, 

Upon her bare knees she was swaying, 

Tel^ig her rosary. 

0 ! that little maiden blind, fair-hair’d idie was and deRdec ; 

Her sad smile ht the place ; 

Her blue doak-hood had lall’n, and tender 
’Keath it gleam’d her &ce. 

** She the vah!** * she murmuiing said, " Queen of ponw'r and ueeic^ 
ness, 

0 ! let me see the light ; 

My mother droojs \nth grief and sickness — 

For her sake give me sight 

« 0 1 my weeny sister’s gone, and we’re left lone and pining ; 

But two in this world wide. 

If I could greet the fair sun shining, 

And be her stay and guide ! ” 

You’d think Blind Bridgh saw the face of the Eedeemer, 

So kindly was her air. 

1 thought that every moment brightly 

She’d see the Heavens fair. 

Just like a saint, she seem'd God's pleasure waiting only; 

I could not help but weep ; 

And join her in that shrine so lonely, 

Breathing petitions deep. SuucAULA* 


«HaiItothee* 
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CLOXDALLAGH. 

BY J. PBAZEB. 

A-rb the orchards of Scimragh 
"With apples still bendi n g > 

Are the wheat-ndge and fbiro\r 
On Cappaghneale blending ^ 

Let them bend — let them Uend ! 

Be they finiitfiil or fallow, 

A fax dearer old fnend 
Is the bog of Clondallagh ! 

Fair Birr of the fountains, 

Thy forest and nver. 

And miniature mountains, 

Seemed round me for ever ; 

But they cast from the past 
No home mem’ries, to hallow 
My heart to the last — 

Like the bog of dondall^ ! 

How sweet was my dreaming 
By Biosna’s bright water. 

While it dashed away, seeming 
A moimtam’s young daughter ! 
Yet to roam with its foam, 

By the de^ reach, or shallow— 
Made but brighter at home 
The turf fires from Clondalla^ ! 

If whole days of a childhood 
More mournful than merry, 

I sought thro* the wild wood 
Young bird or ripe berry ; 

Some odd sprite, or quamt knight, 
Some Smbad, or Abdallah, 

Was my chase by the light 
Of bog fir firom Clondallagh ! 

There the wild duck and plover 
Have felt me a prowler 
On their thin, rushy cover. 

More fatal than fowler ; 

And regret sw’ays me yet, 

For the crash on the callow ; 
"When the matched hurlers m^ 

On the plains of Clondallagh ! 
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Tea, to measure 
llie moss mth a soimdDless 
Quick step, 'v^as a pleasure 
Strange, stiirmg, and boundless ; 
For its spring seemed to fling 
Up my foot, and to hallow 
My spirit with wing, 

O’er the sward of ClaadaTIagh I 

But alas ! in the season 
Of blossoming gladness, 

May be strewed otct reason 
Rank seeds of yam sadness ! 

While a wild, wayward child. 

With my young heart all callow. 

It was wanned and beguiled 
By dear Jane of dondalla^ ! 

On the form with her seated. 

No uicbin dare press on 
My pl^ while she cheated 
Me into my lesson I 
But soon came a flmd claim 
From a lorer to hallow 
His hearth with a dame— > 

In my Jane of Clondallagh I 

When the altar had risen. 

From Jane to divide m^ 

I seemed in a prison, 

Tho' she stiH was beside me : 

And I knew more the true, 

From the love, false or shallow, 
The farther I flew 

, From that biide^ and dondallagh ! 

From the tdls of the city. 

My fancy long bore me, 

To sue her to jdty 
The &te l^u^t o’er me I 

And the dream, wo^ and stream, 
The green fields, and the fiJlaw,, 
Still return, like a beam, 

From de^ Jane of Clondallagh ! 
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BEX-HEDEE — (THE HILL OF HOWS.) 


BY B. B. -WILLlAaiS. 


[Richard Dalton TVilliams -was horn ahont thirty-three years ago at the foot of 
the Devil’s Bit mountain in the connt> Tipperaiy He "vras educated in the Cath- 
olic college of Carluw, \ihere he gave eailj promise of his genius and power as a 
poeL He writes with equal ability upon all subjects, whether they be grave or 
gay —pathetic or humorous, his sympathies are large enough to enable him to 
portray every human pasaon and affection. The-o o n g* ‘"t m him, 

and yet a sweet native gracefulness ‘‘Heistendt' — ' u. ’■* with- 
out constraint, or too vi«able effort. There is in ' »m 1 1 r he trem- 
bling pity of a woman, with the deep earnestness, ii-i * >- i m-d ardor 

of a hero. Tears lie mhim and consuming file, as —“5 i ' » ii’ k»> -ii th* drops 
of the summer cloud ” After he loft oillege he went to Dublin and became a 
medical stnd# nt IIis beautiful ballad ou the “ Dying Girl ” was composed after 
one of his visits to the hospitals In 1850 he omigiated to America, and is at 
present professor of BdHu Lettres lu tho Gathohe college of Mobile Alabama.] 


I BAJtBLED aTvay, on a festival day, 

From vanity, glare, and noise. 

To calm my soul, where the wavelets roll, 

In solitude’s holy joys. 

By the lonely cliffe, whence the white gull starts, 
"Where the dustering sea-pmhs blotv, 

And the Irish rose, on the purple quartz 
Bends over the waves below. 

Where the ramaline chugs, and the samphire swings. 
And the long laminaria trails, 

And the sea-bird springs on his snowy wings 
To blend with the distant sails. 

I leaned on a rock, and the cool waves there 
Plash’d on the shmgles round : 

And the breath of Nature lifted my hair — 

Dear God 1 how the fece of Thy child is fair ! — 
And a g^ of memory, tears, and prayr 
My spirit a moment drown’d. 

I bowed me down to the nppling wave — 

For a swift sail glided near — 

And the spray, as it fell upon pebble and shdl, 
Heceived, it may he, a tear. 

For well I remember the festal days 
On this shore, that Hy-Brassil seemed — 

The friends I trusted, the dreams I dream’ d, 

Hopes high as the clouds above — 

Perchance of Fame, or a land redeem’d, 

Perchance ’twas a dream of love. 
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^Vhen first I trod on this breezy sod 
To me It was holy giound, 

Por geiuus and beauty — rays of God — 

Like a sm arm of stars shone round. 

Wdl ! well ! I have learned rude lessons since then 
In life’s disenchanted hall, 

I have scanned the motives and ways of men, 

And the skeleton gzins thro’ alL 

Of the great heart-treasure of hope and trust 
I exulted to feel mme own 
Bemams, m that down-trod temple’s dust, 

But feith m God alone. 

I have seen too ott the domino tom 
And the mask from the face of men. 

To have aught save a smile of tranquil scorn 
For all I believed m then. 

The day is dark as the night with W'oes, 

And my dreams are of battles lost. 

Of echpse, phantoms, wrecks, and foes^ 

And of exiles tempest-tost. 

No mor^ no more ! on the dreary shore 
I hear a caoma-song ; ♦ 

With the early dead is my londy bed — 

You shall not call me long ; 

I fade away to the home of day, 

With not one dream fiilfilled : 

My wreathless brow in the dust I bow, 

My heart and harp are stilled. 

0, w'ould I might rest when my soul departs 
^Miere the dustenng sea-pinks blow. 

And the Irish rose, on the purple quartz^ 

Droops over the waves bdow — 

Where the crystals gleam m the caves about, 

Like virtue in humble souls, 

And the Victor Sea, with a thimder diout. 

Thro’ the breach in the rock- wall rolls I 


* Dirge. In^ cay or lamentation fiirihs dead. 
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BROSNA'S BANKS. 

BY J. PRAZBB. 

Yes, yes, I idled many an honr — 

(O, would that I could idle now. 

In wooing back the wither’d flower 
Of health mto my wasted brow !) 

But horn my life’s o’ershadowing dos^ 
My unimpasaoned spint ranks 
Among its happiest moments those 
1 idled on the Brosna’s Banks. 

Bor there upon my boyhood broke 
The dreamy voice of nature first ; 

And every word the vision spoke^ 

How dkply has my i^int nun^ 1 
A woman’s love, a lyre, or pen, 

A rescued land, a nation’s thanks, 

A firiendship with the world, and then 
A grave upon the Brosna’s Banks. 

Bor these I sued, and sought, and strove 
But now my youthful days are gon^ 

In vain, in vam — for woman’s love 
Is still a blessmg to be won ; 

And stni my country’s cheek is wet, 

• The still-imbroken fetter danks. 

And I may not forsake her yet 
To die upon the Brosna’s Banks. 

Yet idle as those visions seem, 

They weie a strange and faithful guides 
When Heaven itsdf had scarce a gleam 
To light my darken’d life beside , 

And if from grosser guilt escaped 
I fed no dying dread, the thanks 
Are due unto the Power that shaped 
My visions on the Brosna’s Banks. 

And love, I fed, will come at last, 

Albeit too late to comfort me ; 

, And fetters from the land be ca^ 

Though I may not survive to see. 

If then the giffc^ good, and brave. 

Admit me to their glorious ranks, 

My memory may, tho* not my grave. 

Be green upon the Brosna’s Banks. 
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LOCH NEAGH. 

BT THE BEV. GEOBGE BILL. 

liOCH Neagh, I stood at dose of day upon thy silent strand, 

And saw 3ie sun set o’er the hills of old Tir-Owen’s land ; 

The fading light, how hhe the flight of Freedom from thy shores* — 
The old, piroud place of Niall’sf race daall know his name no more 1 

How many a tale of human grie^ sweet lake, thy waters know. 
Since from their deep, mystenous spring they b^an to flow, — 
Since far along yon levd'plain arobe the swelling flood. 

And o’er Eachaid’s ^ fimr domain m gathered strength it stood ! 

Loch Laogh ! whilst thy broad expanse reflects th’ impending sky, 
And dimpling on thy glassy tide, the banks, in shadow, he — 

The tale of Mora’s faithful love shall consecrate thy wave, 

And thou shalt still remembered be as royal Bresal’s grave 2 { 

** "Why comes he not ? ” sweet Mora cried, « the days are long and 
drear, 

As by Loch Laogh’s verdant side he hunts the flying deer ; 

"Why comes he not ? ” « He will not come.* I She heard the 
mournful tale, • 

And soon fixun all her sorrows free, die dq)t in Ollar’s IT vale. 

* In Gie course of time, the English invasion of this corantry introduced a better 
state of things ; bat when it fint happened, and for a long benes of years after- 
wards, it was, m most instances, the triumph of might over right. 

t JVmzS Naighiallach, ‘ of the Nine Hostages,” and, in the history of Ireland, 
known also as JViaS the Gteai The following account of this once powerfhl fam- 
ily IS extracted from the admirable work, by Mr. Reeves, on the “ Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Down and Connor and Dromore.” -‘In the year 1230, died Aodh 
Macaomh Toinleasc 0 Neill, the chief of princely race leaving two sons, 
Niall Roe, and Aodh Meith in whose rc3i>ti;t.\e dc-pfriuint's the conimon stock 
struck off into two distinct branches. lo tiic • lin.- rh _ repr». «!oi.taTiun of the 

race and lordship of T/frme was with ate* t^cepfons, co^fm^d ’ •* Anne, 
daughter of Bryan Curragh O’Neill was the second wife of Shane O’Neill, of 
Shone s castle, from whose”iAir<i Aoa, Fndini Dhu the present Viscount O’Neill is 
Hie fifth m Imeal descenc.” Who shall represent this ancient house when the 
present liOrd O’Neill has passed away ? 

X Tg ofTiAidh, from whom Lough Neagh derives its name, was drowned in its 
eruption, with aR his children The earliest form of the word is ZoeVn-jBzcAocA. 

§ The Irish annals relate that, m the year of the world 3506, ** Lock Laogh 
broke forth.” T^mach, at the year Ibl of the Christian era. thus records the 
reign of a king of Ulster — Bresal, son of Brian, reigns in Emania nmeteen 
years, who was drowned in Lough Laigh , his spouse, Mora, died of gnef for his 
death ; from her Rath-mdr, in Moylinny, is named.” — See JKeeue*’ EecUs. 
pp. 272-280. 

I These words relbr to the following part of a l^nd in the Dinn Seanchus : 
— “ Mora said, * I thmk B'*e*»sr‘« ftb«sen''e too long.’ And a certam woman said to 
her, — ‘It will be lo”*- i,> ih, » iiwiiv,i fo"Bresalwill never come ha<dk to his 
friends until the di .'d lui,!: ro J .I's.’ Mora then died suddenly, and her 
name remained on the Hath.” 
f The anaent name ot the Suc.-Mile-Wat«r. 

TOL. Z. S 
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And many a namdess grave since then thy caverns have supplied 

To those who, in old TJladh’s * feuds, have on thy waters died ; 

"When Ydlow Hugh — and Phelan Dhu — and Shane, the fieri 
and strong, 

Swept, in their cun.lghs, like the blast, thy wooded shores along ! 

Alas ! though feudal terror cease, thy children suffer stiH, 

And keener w'eapons than the sword are raised to waste and kill ; 

In vain the care-w’om peasant’s fate appeals to lordly pnde ; 

The humble hopes that toil inspired are ruthlessly denied ! 

<*Loch Heagh,” with droopng hearts, they say, “we loved tl 
pleasant shore, 

And every year, through hope and fear, we loved thee more an 
more; 

Yet must we a distant home beyond the western main, 

"Wheare hopes, that are extinguished here, shall light our steps again, 


ADAEE. 


BY GEBALD GErBrUt. 

[Gerald Griffin was bom in Liraenck on 10th December, 1803 As a poet be 
jot 60 well known as he deserves but as a novelist he takes his place by unive 
tsaj consent m the first rank, beside Banini and,Carleton. His father’s want < 
success as a brewer in Limenck compelled the family to lemove to Fairy Law 
near Glin m the county, a distance of thiity miles from the city. Here the fam 
ly lived for some time but the parents were peisuaded by an elder brothei c 
Gerald’s, an officer m the Bnti&h army, who served in America, to emigiate 
that country Gerald, who was intended for rr,f>ru,^t fayriamt 

with bis brothei. Dr Giiffin, who then resided ' i* i .fro 

the city. With his two sisters who remained in JLreland, Gerald spent much c 
his time in rambling throngh the romantic demesne of Loid Dunraven, — lisliir 
in the Mague, or watching its waters glide whi<5penngly along by the time-w oi 
walls of the old castles and monastic luins of th.-’t Poetiy was his fir 

and greatest inspiration, and if his natural b j i. » i - r ^ 
he would probably have been the greatest of •oi*'- - Hi. » 

proved himself equal to any task which he •* • ' • 'c -• i i 

At the age of mneteen he wiote his diama i * ' ■ • • ■ i "i . 

thocr’’’^ er, h.: Mr consented to Geralc ' •... i • , 

i . .,’0 * I II r,. I — without a single friend there to whom he could loc 

for counsel or support. Imbued with the true poetic spirit and anxious to devo 
his whole energies to create a name, as a poet, he brought mi'^ery .ind ruin upt 
himself by the pursuit of his darling passion. At the age of twenty he wio 
“Gi‘;ippus,” which has been pronounc,*d to be err'*"*/'*!* oui times 

At twenty-five, he wrote -‘The Collegians,” — and-' ( • hewithdie 

from the world, he never ceased to pour forth the rich cieations of hi* feitile ai 
’• I"* verse and pro>e. But the success wliuh he attam<*d w< 

li.o . ea.li 11 s health was undermined by long vigils, b> mental tc 


* “ The ancient Ulcdh, in its supeificial extent, was nearly the same as tl 
modem TRsUr, masmuch as it contained Louth, which is now in Leinster, i 
stead of Cavan, which then belonged to Connaught ” — See Ateeres* JEod An 
p.3d2. 
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and blasted hopes He became sad and heartbroken. His delicate sentabiliiy of 
feeling foibode all intercmr-e with e\en those who were willing and able to help 
him, — and foremost amongst these were John Banim and lir. >Jaginn. Althongh 
his distress was most severe, — being somttimes without fuod tor three da^ s, he 
acted firmly upon his resolute determination of tmstmtr solely to his own efforts 
for success. As he approached the goal of his ambition, his keen enthn&iahm 
became blunted and subdued by the anxieties and dibappointments which met 
him on e\ery hand. To his sister he sajs 1 look now upon 6ucce<« as a matter 
of mere business. As to Tame, if I could accompli'sh it in any other way, 1 should 
scarcely tiy for its sake alone ” He wore awav all reliih for it in bis too eager 
pursuit. The publishers for whom he wrote ** cheated him abcknimably,” he sajs. 
They forgot the first rudiments of anthmetic; tliey never crunted his pages cor- 
rectly f All of them, except Jerdan of the LxtPrary Gaztite, At this time he 
translated a volume and a half of Prevot’s woiks for two guineas To cheat a 
man of such hard earned mone> was to commit the •^in of “ defraucung the laborer 
of his wages” At last he says to his brother: — “I am tned ci this stupid, 
lonely, wastmg, dispinting, caterpillar kind of exi«5tence, which I endure, howev- 
er m hope of a speedy metamorphosis It would amaze juu to know all I have 
done and to no pm pose.’ His mind was deeply tinged with a strong religions 
sentiment, and in order to live, as it seemed to him a more perfect lile, he joined 
the Society of Chrustian Brothers m September, 183S, a society of good and reli- 
gious men, who, withdrawing from the woild and its fleeting pleasures, devote 
their whole lives to the edmation of the poor alone. No one could describe in 
more felicitous language than Gerald, the new world of beauty and delight which 
education could open out to minds pent up in darkness ; and no one could feel 
more anxious to transplant lixht and intelligence to where gloom and ignorance 
previously ruled supreme It is this ignorance and not their poverty or toil that 
degrades men On the 12th June, 1840, be died m the North Monasteiy of the 
Christian Brothers m Cork, alter having labored for nearly two years in his new 
vocation. Tliere is a gr.icefal ease and elegance of verbihcatiun in all his poems; 
and though they breathe the ardor and warmth of feeirngs peculiar to youth, they 
are ever lemarkible fur their chasteness ard puiity of thought and expretaion. 
His great historical novel of * Tue Tuvasriu, — I'Is Co itjirs ’ ‘‘Tales of the 
Munster festivals,” and other wor^a are butfi.ieuiiy well known, we hope, not to 
require further notice ] 


O, STVEET Adare, O, lovdy Tale, 

O, soft retreat of syiran splendor ! 

Kor summer sun nor morning gale 
E'er bailed a scene more softly tender. 

How shall I tell the thousand charms, 

TTithm thy verdant bosom dwdlmg, 

"When lulled'm Nature’s fost’ring aims. 

Soft peace abides and joy excellmg I 

Te moming airs, how sweet at da'WTi 

The slumbermg houghs your song awaken. 
Or linger o’er the silent lawn 
With odor of the harebdl taken. 

Thou rising sun, how richly gleams. 

Thy smile from fer Khockiiema’s mountain. 
O’er vvavmg woods and bounding streams. 
And many a grove and glancing fountain. 

Ye clouds of noon, how freshly there, 

^Vhen sommer.heits the open meadows, 
O’er parched hill and valley fair, 

-AH cooEy lie your vealing sha^VTS. 
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Ye rolling shades and vapors gray, 

Slow creeping o'er the golden heaven. 
How soft ye seS the eye of day, 

And. wreathe the dii&ky brow of even. 

In sweet Adare the jocund Spring 
His notes of odorous joy is breathing, 

The wild birds in the woodland smg, 

The wild flowers in the vale are breathing 
There winds the 3>fague, as silver clear, 
Ajnong the elms so sweetly flowing. 
There fragrant m the early year 
Wild roses on the banks are blowing. 

The wild duck seeks the sedgy bank 
Or cUves beneath the glistening billow 
Where graceful droop and clustenng dank 
The osier bright and rustling willow ; 
The hawthorn scents the leafy dale, 

In thicket lone the stag is belling, 

And sw'eet along the echoing vale 
The sound of vernal joy is sw’elling. 


SWEET mNISEALLEN. 

BY THOMAS MOOSE. 

SwTEET Innisfallen, fare thee well, 

May calm and sunshine long be thine I 
How fair thou art let others t^ — 

To fe^ how Mr shall long be mine. 

Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwdl 
In memory's dream that su n ny smile, 
Which o'er fliee on that evening fell. 
When first I saw thy fairy i^e. 

'Twas light, indeed, too blest for one, 
Who had to turn to paths of care — 
Through crowded haimts agam to run, 
And leave thee bright and alent there; 

Ho more unto thy shores to come, 

But on the world’s rude ocean tost, 
Dream of thee sometimes, as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost. 
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Far better in thy weeping hauis 
To part from thee, as I do now» 

‘When mist is o’er thy blooming bowew^ 
Like sorrow's veil on beauty’s brow. 

For, though xmrivall’d still thy graces 
lliou dost not look, as then, ioo 
But thus in shadow, seem'st a place 
Where erring man might hq^ to rest-^ 

Might hope to rest, and find in thee 
A gloom like Eden's, on the day 
He 1 A Its shade, when every tree^ 

Like thine, hung weeping o’er his way* 

Weeping or smilmg, lovely ide ! 

And all the lov^er for thy tears— 

For though but rare thy sunny smiley 
*Tis heaven’s own gl^ce when it appeflOb 

Like feding hearts, whose joys are few, 

But, when indeed they come, divine*^ 
The brightest light the sun e’er threw 
Is lifdless to one gleam of thine 1 

8 * 
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THE CELTS. 

2PT THOHAB D*ABCY h’qEB. 


IT. D JrO«e !« « uatiTO of Carlingford, Cotxnty Lonth, and it Hftle -mam 
thna thirty yeirfa of age Whilst he ™ s mere boy he 

and there edited when scarcely eighteen a weekly joo^al Abotrt 1844 ^ ^ 
turned to Ireland, and after w>ino tun© he was enrolled ^ongst the staff or 
writers for the “ >a»on " Fulwequentiy he betame sub-editor, remained so 
till the suppression of that jrtnmal by tb© crorernment m 184^ He 
proclaimed as one of th^i^ “ to the goT^ment.’* He wm hnnt^ 

thrrmjrh the country by the aiiu.ot.s the law, and after having raftered severelj 

escaped to America, and is now propnetor of the American-Celt in New York. 
Daring the disturbances of 1S4&, offices of trust and danger were delated to 
him, toe dotieaof which he di«vharged with the energy and fidehty of a bravo 
and tree rnan, H’Gee is thoroughly and devotedly national; he loves ^eiy thing 
Irish, except the misery of his country, and the short-coimngB of the people 
His ardent spirit imparts life and dignity to every subject he ^ches ; Md 
poetjy is instinct with the impulHive passion and glowing enthusiasm of the Celt. 
These characteristics combined with his earnestness and slncenty will presei^ 
his name as a fiuniUar household word to many generations yet unborn ; whilst 
many writers of greater acquirements, and perhaps of lugher genii^ who are leM 
Tift tUn nij wfll be utterly forgotten. Some poets and essayists who have lately 
passed away ftom us are scarcely cold in their foreign graves when they 
ceased to be remembered by those for whom they wrote. But they wrote fiir 
UngliRb readers without a particle of nationality in their verse w prose to com- 
mend their memones to the safe keeping of their own people. They labored for 
strangers, and having had their reward, they deserve to be forgotteri. M^ee> 
on the contrazy, imbues with bis own loving spirit every theme which he illus- 
trates; entirely Ibi^etfol of himself his lofty aim Is to reflect glory upon his 
oocntiy and to lift up her people to his own patriotic idea of her former valor and 
greatness. As a mere matter of profit, however, the writer who is national, and 
racy of the soil,” gama on all hand^, — for be can secure ftune and remunera- 
tjOD to a moch greater extent than he who wiites solely for English readers. A 
national htwrature has a strong and indestructible vitality in it It inspires men 
with a pansioD for noble deeds and nrtuons rMn^ iti(»p . and as it is the record of 
their tiuditions, their poetry and their history, it receives a ready welcome from 
the hearts of all men The works of Bamm, Griffin and Carleton are better known 
and more read m England to-ilay than those of Proutt and Magmn. A man who 
knows M’Gee well and intimately says of him , — *< To forty political prisoners In 
Newgate, when the world seemed shut out from me for ever, I estimated him as 
I do to-day. I said, if we were about to begin our work anew, I would rather 
have his help than any man’s of all our confederates I said he could do more 
things like a master than the best amongst us since Thomas Davis ; that for two 
or three years I had seen him daily, and found his mind still swarming with new 
thoughts on the one eternal theme (like a lover’s or a derotee^s) ; that he had 

( 90 ) 
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been sent at the lajf htrar on a peril'TOS inI«Blr.a, And perfOToc*! it not only with 
nnflmchincf couraje but vith a stifcess winch had no raralltl in that **ra, and, 
above all, that he h is been systemati ally alanderei by tc • „ i- t . ii extent 
that would ha\e blackened a ?aint of Go^ Sinre he his been in America I have 
w^ehed ho career , and one thing it has never wanted a &xe<l devotiim t«> In«h 
Interests. Who has 'ler^ed them w ith -nc*' a fa‘*C’n itiog genius ^ liis pa trj and 
his essays touch me like the breat.. -.r ^ ar 1 r..’ the bnovaney and chiv- 
alry of youth. I plunge into them like a refresning acrpam ‘of In«.h undefiled.' 
What other man has the subtle charm to revoke onr past history and make it 
hve before ns? If he has not loicd and served his m>«tre«s, Ireland with the 
fidelity of a trup kn’jrht I co-^not name any man wno naa.’ — CO, 

** iVtncip^ aitd FU^j o/iie Ir^ jEace.”] 

Long, lon^ ago, beyond the misty space 
Of twice a thoosand years, 

In Erin old there dwelt a mighty race, 

Taller than Homan spears ; 

Like oaks and towers they had a giant graces 
"VVere fleet as deeis, " 

"With winds and waves they made their Tiding pbuifty 
These western diepherd seers. 

Their Ocean-God was MSn-ft-nAn,* M’lhr, 

"Whose angry lips, 

III their white foam* foil often would inter 
Whole fleets of ships ; 

Cromahf their Day-God, and their Thnnderer, 

Made morning'' and eclipse ; 

Bride t was thdr Queen of song, and unto her 
They prayed with fire-touched lips. 

Ghreat were their deeds, thdi passions, and their sporta ; 
With day and stone 

They piled on strath and diore those mystic forts, 

Jsot-yet overthrown ; 

On caim-crown’d hills they hdd their coundl-coartB ; 
While youths alone, 

* was the God of Watexi, the Keptune of the aadent Irfah. He was 

called Mae Lir, that is, Son of the Sea. The disposal of good or bad weather was 
said to he allotted to him, copjointlj with the God of the winds, and ibr this 
cause he was worshipped by manners 

t Grom or Crom-eacha was the name given bv the andent and pagan Iiidi to 
thdr Fire^God, tho Sun , the di<tpcnser of vital heat, and the author of iecnndify 
and prosperily. He was their Deus Optimus Ma^mus, foom whom all other 
Deides descended. The name is denved &om the Bgjptmn word Chrom, — Igms, 
fire, which was die only vtaiie object of devotKm permitted, and that only as the 

S mbol of the Supsems. Consistently, however, with this view, they deified also 
e powers of Nature. The Irish Crom-Crolth, — God the Creator, was the same 
as that adored hy Zoroaster and the Persians for more than five hundred years 
before Christ. Ciuith is a derivative from Cnuthaia, to ibrm, to create, and hence 
the present Irish Cmltitilor, — the Cesatob. 

% Bndh or Bnde was the daughter of the Pire^od, and was goddess of “Wisdoin 
and Song Her blessing was esmemed the richest and most valued which 
man could receive from abcve; die therefore became the goddess of PhilosopbeiB 
and Poets. 
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"With giant dog^, encpiored the elk resort*^ 

And brought them do-wTu 

Of these was Fin, the father of the Bard* 

WTio^e ancient 

Orer the clamor of all change is heard. 

Sweet- voic’d and strong. 

Pm once o’ertook Granu, the golden-hair’d. 

The fleet and young ; 

Prom her the lovely, and firom ham the feaaf d. 

The primal poet ^nmg. 

Ossian ! two thousand years of mist and change 
Surroimd thy name — 

Thy Finian hero^ now no longer range 
The hills of fame- 

The voy name of Fm and Gaul soimd strange — 
Yet thme the same — 

By miscalled lake and desecmted grange — 
Kemains, and shall rcmam ! 

The Druid’s altar and the Drmd’s creed 
We scarce can trace. 

There is not left an undisputed deed 
Of all your race. 

Save your majestic song, which hath their speed. 
And strength and grace ; 

In that sole song, they hve and love, and bleed— 
It bears ^em on thro* space. 

O, inspir’d giant ! shall we e’er behold. 

In our own time. 

One fit to speak your spirit on the wold. 

Or seize your rhyme ? 

One pupil of the past, as mighty soul’d 
As in the prime, 

■Were the fond, fair, and beautiful, and bold — 
They, of your song sublime I 


SOXG OF INXISFAHi. 

BY TH03IAS MOOEE. 

They came from a land beyond the sea. 
And now o’er the western main 
Set sail, in thdr good ships, gallantly. 
From the sunny land of Spain. 
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« O, where’s the Isle we’ve seen in dieams, 
Our destin’d home or graver” * 

Thus sung they as, by the morning’s beam^ 
They s^’ept the Atlantic wave* 

And, lo, where afar o’er ocean shines 
A sparkle of radiant green, 

As though in that deep lay emerald mines, 
“Whose light through the wave was seen. 
** *Tis Innisiail — ’tis Innisfail I ” 

Rmgs o’er the echoing sea ; 

While, bending to heav’n the warriors hail 
That home of the brave and free. 

Then turn’d they unto the Eastern wave, 
WTiere now their Bay-God’s eye 
A look of such sunny omen gave 
As hghted up sea and sky. 

Nor frown was seen through dcy or sea. 

Nor tear o’er leaf or sod, 

When first on their Isle of Destiny f 
Our great fisrefidhers trod. 


ETTRT AND DARYORGILLA, 

(FE03C TBS XBJBH.) 

BT J. 0. 3CAXGAX. 


• [Rnachri, Pnnce of Oriel, after an absence of two days and nights from h!s own 
terntone*! a liaprincr expedition, suddenly recollects that he has forgotten his 
wwldir.: day He Ie»p\ f f f'~gi’.ene«s fn»n the bride whom he appears to hare 
aliuditLil Dt-Ar* d •ujrbter of Pnnce Cairtre, but wonld scorn her too mnch 

to -we 1 hei i' she cruid fjr.r-ve him He accordingly prepares for battle with her 
and her father but unfortunately intrusts the command of his forces to one of 
his most aged Ceanno, or captains He is probably incited to the selection of 
chieftain bv a -a i«!h to avoid provoking hostilities, which, however, if th^ oocnr, 
he will meet by defiance and conflict , hnt his choice proves to have been a Ihtal 
one His Oann is seired with a strange feeling of fear in the midst of the fray ; 
and this, being conimuni<nited to his troops, exuarges into a panic, and Bnaghn’a 
foiloners are all slaughtered. Knaghn himself arrives next day on the battle- 
plain, and, perceiving the remit of the contest, stabs himself to the heart. Dearh- 
horgilla witnebses this sad catastrophe from a distance, and, mailing towards the 
score of it. clasp*; hei lover in her arms; hnt her stem fiudier, Ibllowing;, tears her 
away from the bleeding corpse, and has her cast in hia wrath, it is supposed, into 
one of the dnngeons of his castle. But of her fate nothing certain is known after* 
wards; though, from subsequent circmnstancw. it is conjectured that she per- 
ished, the victim of her lover’s thonghtleasneBS and her &ther’B tyranny.] 

* ** Mn^iu remembered the remarkable prediction of the principal Droid, who 
foretold that the posterity of Gadelna should obtam the possession of a Western 
Island (which was Ireland) and there inhabit.’’ — Keating 

t The Island of Destiny, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 
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Kxo’w ye the tale of the Prince of Oiie4 
Of Kury, last of his line of kings ? 

I pen It here as a sad memorial 

Of how much woe reckless folly brings. 

Of a time that Rury rode woodwards, clothed 
In <-JLk and gold on a hunting chabe, 

He thought like thunder * on his betrothed, 

And with chnehed hand he smote his jGace. 

« Foreer ' t Mo hhron ! % Princess DarvorgiHa ! 

Porgive she will not a slight like this ; 

But could bhc, dared she, X should be still a 
Base wretch to wed her for heav’n^s best bHas ! 

“ Foreer I Foreer ! Princess Darvorgilla ! 

She has lour hundred joung bowmen bold; 

But I — I love her, and w’ouid not spill a 
Drop of their blood lor ten torques j of gold. 

“ StiB, woe to all who provoke to slaughter I 
I count as nought, weighed with lame like mine ;, 

The birth and oeauty of Cairtre’s daughter ; 

So, judge the sw*ord between line and line 1 

**Thou, therefore, Calbhach,fj go, call a muster, 

And wind the bugle by lort and dun 1 
“When stam shall tarnish our house's lustre, 

Then sets m darkness the noon-day sun 1 ” 

But Calbhach answered, « Light need to do so ! 

Behold the noblest of heroes here I 
■What loe contronts us, I reck not whoso. 

Shall fly belore us like hunted deer 1 ** 

Spake Bury then — ** Calbhach, as thou wiliest ! 

But see, old man, there be brief delay — 

For this chill parle is of all things chillest. 

And my fleet courser must now aw’ay I 

** though thou march with thy legions townwardi^ 
Well armed for ambush or treacherous firav. 

Still show they point their bare weapons downward:^ 

As throe of w’amois averse to slay ! ” 

* se mar temmeaehj he thought lake thunder: i. «. the thoxucht 

«n him like a thunderbolt. vtuam 

t Alas! 

j Pronounced Mo vrone, and means My grief I 
I Boyal neck-ornaments. 

I Calbhach, —proper name of a man, — denved from Calh^— hald-pated. 
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when the clansmen were armed and moniited> 
The aged Calbhach gave way to fears ; 

For, foot and horsemen, they hardy counted 
A hundred doss-bows and forty spears. 

And thus exclaimed he, Aly soul is shaken I 
We die the death, not of men, but slaves ; 

We sle^ the sleqp j^m which none awaken. 

And scorn shall point at our toanbless graves ! ^ 

Then out spake Fergal — « A charge so weighty 
As this, O Rury, thou shouldst not throw 

On a dnvdhng dotard of cight-and-eighty, 

"Whose arm is nervdess lor spear or bow I 


But Bury answered, “ Away ! To-morrow 
Myself will stand m Traghvally * town ; 

But, come what may come, this day I borr ow 
To hunt through Glafna the brown dppr down I ** 

So, through the night, unto gray Tra^vally, 

The Ceaann led his hosts along ; 

But, faint and heart-sore, they could not rally. 

So deeply Bury had wrougjbt them wrong. 

Now, when the Fizncess beheld advancing 
Her lover’s troops with their arms reveiSed, 

In heu of broadswords and chargers prandng, 

She felt her heart’s hopes -were dead and hearsed* 

And on her knees to her ireful father 
She prayeA ** O father, let this pass by ; 

War not against the brave Bury ! Bather 
Pierce this ibnd bosom, and let me die i ** 

But Cairtre rose in volcanic fury. 

And so he spake — « By the might of God, 

I hold no terms with this craven Bury 
ITU he or I lie below the sod I 

»Tbou shamdesB child \ Thou, alike unworthy 
Of him, thy &ther, who qieaks thee thus. 

And her, my Mheaib,t who in soteow bore thee; 
Wilt thou dishcHior thyself and xm i 

<<B^old I I march with my serried bonvmeu •— 
Four hundred thing ynd ^ thousand Tnfng • 


♦ Xhmdallc. 


t Martha. 
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I maicH to crush these degraded £)eniea, 

^VllO gorge the ravens ere day decline ! ” 

Meet now both armies in mortal struggle, 

The speaus are shivered, the javelins fly ; 

But, i 't toror, what mental juggle^ 

Be , thj: s^jeak out of Calbhaeh’s eye ? 

It is — it must be, some spell Satanic, 

That masters him and his gallant host 

'Woe, woe the day I An inglorious panic 
O’eirpawcts the legions — and all is lost I 

Woe, woe that day, and that hour of carnage J 
Too ■^cU they “witness to Fergal’s truth ! 

Too vi'cU in bloodiest appeal they warn Age 
Xot lightly thus to match swords with Youth I 

When Rury reached, in the red of morning, 

The lattfe-ground, it was he who felt 

The dreadiul weight of this ghastly warning, 
And w’hat a blow had o'ennght been dealt I 

So* glanewtg round him, and sadly groaning, 

He piercw his breast with his noble blade ; 

Thus all too mournfully mis-atonmg 
For that black rum his word had made* 

But hear yt further ! When Cairtre's daughter 
Saw what a fate had o’erta’en her Brave^ 

Her eyes became as twin founts of water, 

Her heart agam as a darker grave. 

dasp now thy lover, unhappy maiden I 
But, see ! thy sire tears tiune arms away I 

And in a dungeon, all anguish-laden, 

Shalt thou be cast ere shut of day. 

But what shall be in the sad years coming 
Thy doom? I know not, but guess too well 

That sunlight never shall trace thee roaming 
Ayond & gloom of thy sunken cell ! 

This is the tale the Prince of Oriel 
And Darvorgilla, both sprung of Kings ; 

I trace it here as a dark memo]^ 

Of how much woe thought!^ folly brings. 
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THE FATE OF KCSG DATHL 

BT THOSLAS BATIS. 

pla tbe life-time of Nial! of the Mne Hostages, Brhm, his brc^her of the half^ 
blood became Kin^ of Coaaougbc. anJ his seooad brother of tbe half-blood, 
Fuchra, the jacestor of the o D ,ids and a.! the Ui-Futchraoh tnfaes, became chief 
of the district exteadmg firom Gam Fearadhaigh, near lamendk, to Magh Mo- 
cnuioe, near Atheary. Bat dieaensKHis sooa arose between Brum and hb brother 
Fiachra, and the result was that a battle was fooght between tisem, m which tha 
latter was defeated, aad delivered as a hoetage into the hands of his half-brother, 
^lall of the >me Hostages After this, however, Dathi, a very warlike youth, 
waged war on hia ancle Bnan, and challenged him to a pitched battle, at a place 
called Damh-cloain, not £ir from Knockmearhiil, near Tuam. In tins battle, m 
which Dathi was assisted by Crunchann, son of £nna Cennseloch, King of Lein- 
ster, Bnan and his forces were routed, and pursued from the fidd os battle to 
Folcha DomhnaiU, where he was overtaken and dam by Cnmtbann. • a a 
After the fell of Bnan, Fiachra was set at liberty and mstalled King of Coiman^A 
and eiuoyed that d^ipaity for twelve years, during which period he was general of 
the forces of bia brother >zalL ♦ * ♦ Acording to the book of Lecan, this 

Fiachra had five sons, of which the mod; eminent were Dathi, and Amhalgmdh, 
(vttlgo Awley) King of Connaoght, who died m the year 449. The seven sons of 
this Ambalguidh, together with twehe thousand men, are said to have been b^ 
tized m one day by nt Patnck, at Forzach Mae n’Amhalgaidh, near Killala (m 
the death of his fether Fiachra, Dathi became Knag of Connaught, and 4m the 
death of his uncle, Mall c£ the Kine Hostages, he became Monarch of IieUuuh 
leaving tike government of Connaught to his less warlike brother Amba1gai4!h. 
King Dathi, following the example 43f his predecessor. KiaB, not only invaded tha 
coasts of GauL but forced his way to the very lEbot of tha Aij^ where he was killed 
by a flash of lightning, leaving the throne of Ireland to he filled by a line of 
Christian kmgs.” — Tnbet and Custovu qfi&e UuFtachraeh^’^JnshJrdiau^^ 
ad Soaet^f s FubUcc U wfu.} 

Babxxt thdr gl2bs overhang, 

Sharp is their wolf-dog’s fang, 

Broodze spear falchion clang — 

Brave men might ^tm tham, I 
Heavy the they bear — 

Jewels and gold are there — 

Hostage and fair— 

]£>w have they won them ? 

From the soft sons of Gaol, 

Frank, thzaQ, 

B^cong^ and hat, and hall, — 

These have been tom. 

Over Britannia wide, 

Over fair Gaul they Hed, 

Often, in battle tried — 

Enemies I 


Hercely their harpecs sing^ — > 
!Led by their gallant kin^ 
They will to Eire bring 
Beauty and treasure* 

9 
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Britain sliall bend the knee — 

Rich shall their households be-* 

■When their long ships the sea 
JBEomeward shall xziieasure* 

Barrow and Hath shall rise^ 

Towers, too, of wondrous size^ 

TdiUin, they’ll solannize^ 

Feu-Teamhrach assemblei 
finTnhirin and Beal ghaTt gtwila 
On the rich holy isle — 

Nay ! in a little while 
CElins ahall tremble ! * 

XTp on the gladeris sncxw, 

UcFwn on the Tales below, 

Honarch and clansmen go — 

Bright is the morning. 

Ncrer their march they slack. 

Jura is at their back, 

‘When falls the evening black. 

Hideous, and wammg. 

Eagles scream loud on high ; 

Far off the chamois fly ; 

Hoarse comes the torrent’s cry. 

On the rocks whitening. 

Strong are the storm’s wings ; 

Down the tall pine it flings ; 

Hail-stone and sleet it brings — 

Thunder and lightning. 

little these veterans mind 
Thundering, hail, or wind ; 

Closer their ranks they bind— 

Matching the storm. 

While, a q^-cast or more^ 

On, the fiont ranks before^ 

Daxeci the sunburst bore— 

Haughty his form. 

Forth from the thunder-doud 
Leaps out a foe as proud — 

Sudden tlie monaiuh bowed — 

On rushed the vanguard ; 

♦ The coniral (Etius, the shield of Italy, and terror of « the harbarian,” -was m 
of King Dathi. I\ix»-Teavihrasti, the Parliament of Tara. TbUtviu 
county Meath. Samhaai and the moon and *«Tn which 
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WildDly the king they raise — 

Struck by the lightning’s blaze 
Ghastly his dying gaze, 

Clutching his standard ! 

Mild is the morning beanif 
Gently the riTers stream* 

Happy the Talleys seem ; 

But the lone inlanders — 
hlark how they guard their king! 

Hark, to the wail they sing ! 

Hark is thor — 

Helvetia’ti LL^Mandcis 

Gather, like rayens, near — 

Shall Dathi’s soldiers fear > 

Soon then home-path they clear— 

Hapid and daring ; 

On through the pass and plain, 

Until the shore ^ey gain, 

And, with their spoil, again, 
lianded in Enuyy> 

little does Eise ♦ care 
Eor gold or maiden feir — 

« Where is King Dathi ? — where^ 

Wliere is my bravest ? ” 

On the rich deck he lies. 

O’er bim his sunburst flies t — • 

Solemn the obsequies, 

Eire ! thou gavest 

See ye that countless train 
Crowing Eoscommon’s plain, 

Crying like hurricane* 

Uiie liu ait — 

Broad is his cam*s base — 

Nigh the « King's burial-place,” J 
2^ of the Pagan race* 
lieth King Bathi ! 

* !nie true andad and modem name of IrelBiid. 

+ A Snnbcrst wu the national standard of Irelimd. 

J ffibarmco, RoDig na Riogh. ruZ^o, Rehgnaree— “ A ftmotn hnrial-place near 
Cimchaji. m Connaught, where the kings were osoally interred, befiire the estalH 
Ushment of the ChrisUan religion in Ireland.” — OBner^t It, Jhdm 
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TITB ESPEDrnOK AKD DEATH OF KETG DATHT. 

(SROX THX BUSS.) 

B7 J. a XAKGAir. 

King Batst assembled bis Braids and Sages, 

And thus he spake them — Bruids and Sages ! 

What of Kmg Bathy B 
What is revealed in Bestiny's pages 
Of hixDL or his } Hath he 
Au^t for the Futore to dread or to dree? 

Goto to r^ice in, or Evil to flee ? 

Is he a foe of the Gali — 

Pitted to conquer, or fated to fall ? ’’ 

And Beixdra, the Braid, made answer as thus — 

A priest of a hundred years was he — 

** Bathy ! thy fate is not hidden foom us I 
Hear it thzough me ! 

Thou shalt work thine own will ! 

Thou shalt slay — thou shalt prey — 

And be Conqueror stall ! 

Thee the Earth shall not harm I 
Thee we charter and chaim 
Prom all evil and ill ! 

Thee the laurel shall crown ! 

Thee the wave shall not drown I 
Thee the chain shall not bind ! 

Thee the spear shall not find ! 

Thee the sword shall not riay ! 

Thee the shaft shall not pierce I 
Thoi4 therefore, he fearless and fierce^ 

And sail with thy warriors away 
To the lands of the Gall, 

There to slaughter and sway, 

And be Victor o^'er all I 

So Bathy he sailed away, away, 

Over tile deep resounding s^ ; 

Sail ed with his hosts in armor gray 
Over the deep resounding sea, 

3£any a night and many a day. 

And m^y an Met conquered he — 

He and his hosts in armor gray. 

And the billow drowned him not, 

A nd a fetter bound him not, 

And the blue spear found him not^ 
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And the red sword slew him not, 

And the swift shaft knew him 
And the foe overthrew him not. 

Till, one bright mom, at the base 

Of the Alps, in ric^ Ausonm's regions^ 

His men sto(^ marshalled face to iai^ 

With the mighty Boman 
Noble foes ! 

Christian and Heathen stood there among thoa^ 
Besolute all to overcome^, 

Or die ftxr the Ea^es of Andent Borne I 

When, behold ! ftom a temple anear 
Came forth an aged priest-hke man, 

Of a countenance meek and clear. 

Who, turning to Eire’s Ceann,* 

Spake him as thus, ** King Dathy'l hear! 

Thee would I warn I 
Betreat! retire I Bepent in tune 
The invader^s crime. 

Or better for thee thou hadst neves been bcsn 1 ^ 
But Dathy r^ihed, ^ False Nazarenel 
Dost tbnu, then, menace Dathy, thou ? 

And dreamest thni that he wm bow 
To oQft unknown, to rwte so mpanj 
So powerless as a priest must be ^ 

He scorns alike thy threats and thee I 
On ! on, my men, to dctary ! ” 

And, with loud diouts for Eire’s Kin^ 

The Irish rush to meet the foe. 

And falchions dash and bucklers ling^ ^ 

When, lo I 

liO I a mighty earthquake’s shock ! 

And the deft plams red and took ; 
donds of darkness pall the skies ; 

Thunder crashes, 

Xaghtuing 

And in an instant Dathy lies 

On thfi earth a TnftfiR of blackened ! 

Then, mournfully and dolefully. 

The Irish warriors sailed away 
Over the deep resounding sea, 
wearily and mournfully 
Th^ anchored in Eblana’s Bay, 

Thus the Seanachies t and Sa^ 

Tdl this tale of long-gaue ages. 


• Onann,-->Head, King. 

9 # 


f Seanachies, — bistoiiaBa. 
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PBDfCE AIDFEID’S ITESTEIIABY XHKOTTGH IBELAOTJ, 

(FBOaC THS IBISS.) 

SY J. C. MAKGAN. 

[Amosgfft the Anglo-Saxon students resorting to Ireland was Prince Aldfiid, 
afterwards King of the Northnmbrun Saxons His having been educated there 
about the year t>S4 la corroborated by venerable Bede in ois ** Life of St. Cnth* 
hart** The ongioai poem, of which this is a translation, attributed to Aldlrid, ii 
■tm extant in the In^ language.] 

I poinn> in Iimisfail the fen*, 

In Irdand, while in esule ther^ 

'Women of worth, both grave and gay men^ 

Hany dodus and many laymen. 

I travelled its firuitM provinces round, 

And in every one of the five * I foun^ 

Alike in church and m palace hall, 

Abundant apparel, and lood ior all. 

Gold and silver I found, and money, 

Plenty of wheat and plenty of honey ; 

I found God’s people nch m pity, 

Pound many a feast and many a dty. 

I also found in Armagh, the splendid. 

Meekness, wisdom, and prudence blended^ 

Pastmg, as Christ hath recommended, 

And noble councillors imtranscended. 

1 found in each great church moreo’er, 

Whether on island or on shore, 

Piety, leamuig, fond afiectioii. 

Holy welcome and land protection. 

1 found the good lay monks and brothers 
Ever beseeching help for others, 

Amd in their keeping the holy word 
Pure as it came from Jesus the Lord. 

I found in Munster unfettered of any, 

Kings, and queens, and poets a many — 

Poets well dulled in music and measure^ 

Prosperous domgs, mirth and pleasure. 


* The two Meatbs then formed a diatmct proiiooib 
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I found in Connanglit the just, redundance 
Of nches, milk m lavish !d}un(lance ; 

Hos-pitaiity, vigor, fame, 

In CruachaLn’s * land of heroic name. 

I found in the country of Connall f the gliodoia^ 

Bravest heroes, ever victorious ; 

Fair-complexioned men and warlike, 

Ireland's lights, the high, the staihke I 

I found in Ulster, from hill to glen. 

Hardy warriois, resolute men ; 

Beauty that bloomed -wiien youth was gone^ 

And strength transmitted fi:om sire to son. 

I found in the noble district of Boyle 
(MS, here iOegihU,) 

BrehonSjJ Erenachs, weapons bright, 

And horsemen bold and sadden in fight. 

X found in Lemster the smooth and sleek. 

Prom Dublin to Slewmargy's § peak ; 

Plourishing pastures, valor, hc^th, 

Lcmg-living wortHes, commerce, wealth. 

I found, besides, &om Ara to Glea, 

In the broad nch country of Ossorie, 

Sweet fruits good laws for all and each, 

Great chess-players, men of truthful speech. 

I found in Meath’s fair piindpality. 

Virtue, vigor, and hospitality ; 

Candor, joyfiilness, bravoy, purity, 

Ireland’s biilwark and security. 

I found strict morals in age and youth, 

I found historians recording truth ; 

The things I sing of in verse unsmooth, 

I found them all — I have written soot^Ll 

* Crasdiaa, or CroKhan, mu the name of the rojal polaoe rfCnnnantfiA 
+ Tjnxmnell, the present Donegal. 

I Brehon, — a law^ judge; Erenaeh — a mler, an archdeacon. 

I Slewmargy, a moantam m the Qneen^ eonnty, near the linr Barrow, 
f ^ Bede asciorea tu that the Irish were a han^ess and friendly people. Th 
ihem many of the Anglea haul been aecostomed to resort in aeardi of knowledge, 
and on all occasions had been received kindly and snppoarted gmtnltonsly. Ald> 
fhd lived in spontaneofos exile among the Seota (Irish) throngh his desire of 
knowledge, and was called to the throne of Nortlmxnbria after w decease of his 
brother £^id in 6S5.”-*i:iu^nfs England, vdL L chap. S. 
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XHB «WISDOM-SEIXEIlS'’ BETOBE CHART.TSVXAG3m 

BT T. X>. M'gEE* 

[** Wlien the niiistHons Charier began to reign al'-ne in the TTestera p«rt» of tl» 
‘wovUL, and Uteraiura wa» ercfry -wbere aln»«t forgotten, it happened that two 
Scots cf Ireland came over with some British inerrhants to the co^ of France— 
men mcomparablj aKiIled in hnman learning and in the Holj Scr^turea, As 
they prodairtd no merchandise for «alc, they used to cry ont to the crowds that 
flock^ to porebase — * If any one n desirous of wisdom, let him come to ns and 
neeire It; for we bare it to sell/ Their reason sa>ing that they had it &r 
mle was, that, perceinng the people inclined to deal in salable axtSd^ and oat 
to tske say this^ gmt^oosly, they might rouse them to the acquusition of 
knowledge, sa well as of obyeers Ibr which they should gire raloe; or, as the se- 
quel ribow^, that by speaking in that manner they might excite their wonder and 
astonishment. Th^ rtpeated this declaration so often, that an account of them 
wss conreyed, eftber by thcar admirers, or by those who thought them insane, to 
Sing Charles, who, being a lover and very denrous of wudom, had them con- 
ducted with all expedition before him, aod asked them if they truly posse<ised 
wisdom ss had been reported to him. They answered that they did ; and were 
ready, ia the name of the Lord, to commumcate it to such as would seek for it 
worthily. On his inquiring of them what crtmpensation they would expect for 
it, they replied that they required nothing more than convenient situation^ in- 
genious minds, and, as being in a foreign country, to be supplied with * food and 
raiuMuL* This account was addressed to King Charles the Fat, grandson of 
Charlemagne, betweeu the years 8S4 aod 8S8 It was written by the Monk of St. 
Gall, by sesne called Monacfaus Sangallenais, whom Goldastes and Usher snppoee 
to baTt been Notker Balbns, * the celebrated * But Mabillon and Mnraton simply 
style him the Monk of St. GaU.”— ATurafon JLnoZao iPMahOg year 78L— 

0ni>*t JEbu. But. tif Jbtkmdj toI. si. p. 209.} 

Monaohm San^GtJlenM Logwhun ^ 

** GsAKBeoN oi Clmrlemagne I to tdl 
Of exiled Leaming*g lateietiaa — 

A task more grateful neyer feQ 
To one still drinking at her um ; 

Of Foree^ O, lung ! 

Too many sing. 

Landing mere sanguinary strength ; 

But TViadom’s praise 
Our favored da^ 

Have asked to hear at length. 

'When he whose sword and name you hear 
Reigned unopposed throughout the West, 

And none would dream, or dreaming daw^ 

B^ect his high behest — 

He found no peaces nor near, net* far, 

No spell to stay his swaying mind ; 

For Glory, like the S8aar*8 star. 

Still left her votary far behinA 
The wreck of Boman art remained* 

Casting dark Hues of destiny ; 

The very roads they went prodiaimed 
The modem man's degeneracy ; 
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Our Cliarles wept like Pluli^'s scui. 

Thinking Timers noblest -wreaths were -won* 

** One mom upon his throne of states 
CrowTi’d and sad the Conqueror sate. 

* What stiis -without, my said hc^ 

* Bo all things rest on land and sea ? 

Has France Sl^t late, or has idie lost 
The kfve of bemg tempest tost 
Speke an old soldier of his wars, 

One who had fought in Lombardyt 
■Whose br^LSt beside bore Saxon scars — 

The Soldier-Emperoi^s friend was he ! 

* O, Carl, strange news your steward bears 

Of Merchants in the mart, who tdl. 

Standing amidst the mingled wares. 

That they bring Wisdom here to sdl ; 

Tall men tnough strange they seem to be^ 

And somewhere j&om ayont the sea«’ 

Quoth Charles — < Twere rare merchandise 
That purchased canid make Paris wise. 

Fetch me those wisdom-seUfiis hither ~ 

We fain would know their whence and whither/ 

** Of air erect, and fuQ of grac^ 

With bearded lip and arrowy eye^ 

And signs no presence <x}uld e&ce 
Of learning's meek nobility. 

The men appeared : Carl's lion fiont 
Was lifted as each bowed his head, 

With words more gentle than his wont. 

To the two strangers thus he said — 

* Merchants, what is the tale I hear ? 

That in the market-place you offer 
Wisdom for sale ? Is Wisdom dear — 

Is't in the compass of our coffer ? ' 

In accents such as seldom broke 
The silence there, Albinus spoke : — 

< O; Carl, illustrious Emperor, 

We are hut s tra n g e rs on your shor^ 

From Erin's Isl^ where every ^en 
Is crowded with the sons of song. 

And every port with learned men. 

We, yentming without the thriig— 

(And longing, not thp les^ to see 
The person of your Maje^, 

Whose fame has reached the ends of ocean) ; 
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Porsook our native isle to bear 
The lamps of 'wisdom everv where, 

Our heavenly Master’s work to do — 

And first w’o came, O King, to you ; 

On Cainac’sj Cromleach you have gazed, 
And seen the prone btrength of the past; 
You saw the piles the Ceesais raised — 

Saw -At his Empure-cause outlast ; 

All scenes of w'or, all pomps of peace, 
Armies and harvests m array — 

Y'our longing soul hx}zn sights like these 
To Hme and Art oft turns away. 

“ ‘ Great hosts are bristling over earth, 
lake grain in harvest — till anon, 

A wintry campaign, or a dearth 
Of vaSor, and your hosts are gone. 

The soldier’s pride is for a season. 

His day leads to a silent night ; 

But «ov’rdgn Pow’er, inspired by reason. 
Creates a world of fame and light ; 

■VTe’ve nfied the departed ^es, 

And bring their grave-gifts here to-day ; 

sell the secrets of the sages — 

The code of Calvary and Sinai. 

To Wisdom, King ! we set no measure ; 

For Wisdom’s price — there is but one — 
To value it above all treasure, 

Yet spend it freely when 'tis won. 

By every peaceful Gaelic river 
The Bookmen have a free abod^ 

They celebrate each Princely giver 
And teach the arts of Man and God. 

AH that we ask for, all we bring 
Is eager pupils round our cell. 

And your protection, mighty King ! 

Wliile in the realms of France we dwdL' 
**00 

** Grandson of Carl ! I need no more. 

The rest throughout the earth is known 
How learning lost to us before 
Spread like a sun around his riuone. 

Till now m Saxon forests dim 
New neoph3rtes their lore-lights trim — 

How even my own Alpme heights 
Are lummous through studious nights, 

How Pavia’s learned half regain 
The g^ory of the Roman name — 
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How mind with mind and soul with soul 
Press onw'ard to the and e n t goal — 

How Faith herself smiles on the chase 
Of Chimera and Reason's race — 

How ‘ Wisdom-SeUera ’ one may meet 
In every ship and every street — 

Of how our Irish masters rest 
In graves watched by th* grateful west — 
How more than war or sanguine strength 
Of 'Wisdom's praise, 

Our favored days 
Have a;^ed to hear at length.'’ 


BATTLE OF DJJNDALK. 

954 . 

JSZ XSZL ic’bxvztx. 


P*Ceallachan, Ring of Mnnster, had on wrvaral occaaiona and ronted 

the Danes nndo’ Sitrkk, and had drirm them completdjr finom hb tontorj. 
Sitrick, at length, a desire for peace, and in order to prove hb sincenty, 

offered his sister in marriage to Ceallachan; and invited him to Dublin whrnre he 
held hi<t court, to have the marriage ceremonj performed. Ceallachan «T>d the 
few nobles who accompanied him were scareelj within of the atjy.when 
they were surrounded and attacked by Sitnck’s army; they were smzed and sent 
to l^ndalk, where the Danish fleet lay at amdioT, and was prepared to sad to hor- 
way with the King and his nobles, as misoners. Intelligence of thb act of treach- 
ery having reachi^ Mononia(Hnii8ter} the army and navy which could be bronght 
tc^ther without delay, were despatched at once to Dundalk to reecne their King, 
whom they flmnd tied with a to the mast of the Daniah general’s veeseL He 
being conidnced that upon the loss of his own ship would in all prohablhty follow 
the loss of all his fleet, exerted his skill and valor m order to save it: and that he 
miglit strike terror and dismay into the Irish be canned the head of their admiral, 
failbhe fionn. King of Desmond, to be cut and exposed to view, fingall, the 
admiral’s second, b^ng thus informed of his late, resolved to avenge hw death ; 
and calling to ba men to follow him, they boarded the Dane with an irrwastible 
fury. The contest was hot and bloody: bat there bemg so many fireeh men to 
supply the place of the slan^tered or disa b l e d Danes, the Irish hiad no proepedi 
of obtainmg the victory. Unable, however, as Fingall was to possess himself of 
the Danish ship, he was too valiant an Irishman to think of retreaiing to his 
own;* especially without the destruction of Sitnck, in rerrenge of the death of 
Faillme. He tocA a resolation. therefore, in thb dilemma, which b not perhaps 
to be paralleled in any history. Making hb way np to Sitrick, with hb swcnrd, 
against all that otoosm him, he grasped him close in his arms and threw him- 
self with him into the sea r where both penahed together. Two other Insh 
captains, being fired with the f^arj of this action of !!btga]l’s;i amd bemg intent 
on securing the victorj to tbeir countrymen, made their way through the enemy 
with redoubled fury, knd boarding the ship in which were Tor and Magnus, the 
surviving brothers of Sitrick, aim then the chief commanders of the Danes, 
rushed violently upon them, caag^ them up in their arms, after the example of 
Fingall. and jumping overboard with them, were aU lost together. The Irish 
perceiving the enemy dispirited and giving way. pursued their success with so 
much the more ardor ; and boarding most of the Di^h fleet, a horrible slaughter 
ensued. The Danes, besides tbeir numbers, had greatly the superiorhy m point 
of skiU in naval encounters; and they not only fought for their pres^ s&ty> 
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Irat l)r ttieir fttitnre peftce and artubluhincnt in the island. On the other side ^ 
Insh €ta»tended not only for victory, tut to redeem their Siok and conntiy 
of the bande of these treachsrona and erne! enemies.” — Ifhmer^s Mistory of Jro- 
iBfH^ toll book 9.J 

XiO» they come, they come ; but all too late — their Sllxig is on the 
wave, 

Bound to the mast of a Danish ship, the pirate Xorthman's dave. 
Dundalk, thy shores have often heard the roar of the boiling sea, 

But wilder fer is the maddening shout that now is heard by thee j 
The voice of the soldier's rage when the file with the pi^ is fled, 
And the bursting ydl of pale despair when hope itself is dead ; 

Then o*cr that wamor-Twmd in wrath a death-like silence pa^' d 
As they gazed where Sitiick's sails unfurrd sweill'd proudly to the 
blast 

And must he go? Shall Mononia’s King serve in a hostile land ? 

O fer one ship ! with Irish hearts, to cruSi that Danish band ! 

But boric J a cheer — and the hst*ning hills give back the joyous 
sound. 

A sail-*- a sail is seen away where the skies the waters round. 
There's a pause anew — each searching eye is on t^t sail afar ; 

Again the cheer rings loud and high — 'tis Mononia's ships of war. 
Boldly they come o’er the swefling tid^ their men as wild and firee 
As winds that play on the mountain's side, or waves that course the 
sea. 

And wdl may they ocane to fi«e thdr King firm robbers of the main ; 
His sceptre nei'er a tyrant’s rod, nor his rule a tyrant’s chain. 

onwards towards the fl)e they st^— a sight sublimdy grand— 
War's stem airfiy hat h there an awe it never knows on land.^ 

Soon many a sword sadutea the sun, drawn in that dea^y stiif^ 

From many a heart that bounded high soon flows the tide of life. 

The King — the Emg — to free the King bold Konn hews his way, 
An/i TToe to hurt who meets his sword on this eventful day. 

The is won ; but the lion heart that sets his master free 
Is deeply pierced — as he cuts the cord his hfe-blood dyes the sea. 
Brave Konn's head is held on high, the Irish to appall, 

But they rush more fiercely to the fight, led on by young FingaTL* 
Sternly, foot to foot and sword to swoet^ for death or life they 
And bravely, though few, they Xong withstand the hordes of SitrickTa 
fleet ; 

But slowly at last, o'er heaps of slain, the Irish yield apace^ 

The many have the few o'ercome, and defeat is no dis^ce. 

O, HngaH — Fingall, what dread pesolve now seizes on your mind ? 
Allj afl is done that valor can — give way, and be resigned. 

Swiftly he rush’d, as one possess’d, ’mid aU that hostile train. 

Seizing their King, with one wild bound, plung’d both into the main, 
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Then sudden, as if by frenzy sped, two Irish chiefe as brsv^ 

The King^s two brothers as quickly seized, and da^*d into the wave. 
And Er^om smiled when she saw the deed — she knew the day 
was won; 

But with that smile came a titter tear — she had lost har frcvosite 
_ son. 

“With tenor struck, the astonished Banes at every point gave way. 
And few were left to tell the tale of that destmctive fray. 

There was joy that wedb o’er all the land, fr o m Bann to ^lannon’s 

Por they said those Danish chiefe will come to spoil our homes no 
more. 

But ere the song of mirth went round, or toast in hut or hall, 

A tear was sheA ^id a prayer was said, for Fionn and FingalL 
And thro’ the wars of after years their name was the battle-cry. 

And many a heart that else had quail'd, by them was taught to ; 
And oft as Freedom broke a GhfliTi, or t3riants met their •fan, 

A tear was shed — a prayer was said for Fionn and FmgaH. 


“VISION OF KENO BBIAN, 

THB KIGHT BKEOBE THTg BATHjB OP CtOSTEASP.* 

Tse great old Irish houses, the proud old names, 

Like stars upon the midnight, to-day their lusfxe 

Gonerare the great old houses — the proud old names are low. 

That ^ed a glory o'er the land a thousand years ago. 

These were the great old houses o’er whom a qirit hdd 
Mystic watching at life's dosng, in the distant days of eld ; 

Oft foretold they of death's advent, in a slowly wail. 

And often in the tones that glad a warriur in his tnaTI, 

And wheresoe'er a scion of those great did houses be^ 

In the country of his fethers, (x the lands beyond the sen. 

In city, or in hamlet, by the valley, on the hOT, 

The of his brave old sires is watching o'er hYtn u riTl. 

Twas thus before the battle^ that freed the Irish land. 

That cru she d the Dane forever on dontaif 's empurjded strand. 
'Twas thus that brare King Brian, at the midhooi of the 
Saw a yiFtton as he shnabered, beforing Vingly fag^f- 

A woman pale and beantifhl — a woman sad and frdr — 

Proud and stately was her staturei, and jSowing was her j 

* The battle of Cloniarf was fonghfc on Good 23d April, loti- 

VOL. L 10 
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■VThite as snow the lobe aiound her, jBloatmg shadoTT-lihe and ireOf 
"WTiilst ^th a ttlver trumpet's tone, to the sleeper thus tpoke she— 
** King ! unto thee 'tis given, to triumph o'er the Dane — 

To drive his routed army forth unto the northern main ; 

Dut the palace of thy fathers, thou shalt never see again. 

Thou, and the sen thou love&i shall sleep among the slain* 

“ Yet far into the future thy memory shall live, 

And to the souls of men unborn a gjonous impulse give ; 

Ihy dynasty shall perish before a factious band, 

But thy spirit shall forever dwell upon the Irish land. 

Men yet unborn shall know thee as thy countiy's sword and slndd» 
Wise and prudent in the cotm^ brave and idolful in the field, 
*Wliea the factious and the ape^ers shall trample on the firee^ 

They will pray to God to raise them a Deliverer like thee. 

" Thou shalt leave unto thy country, 'mid the nations, a proud name ; 
Thou shalt leave it peace and freedom, and abright and glorious fame; 
Thou shalt leave it upndsed altars, happy homes, and smiling fields. 
Where the sower shall be reaper of what Heaven’s bounty yields. 

Y’et trampling on the country the spoiler’s foot shall come, 

Woo’d to conquest and to plunder by factious feud at home ; 

>Iilesian with Milesian shall battle day by day, 

Till the glory of the Irish land shall pass from it away. 

The fanatic and the bigot shall come with fire and brand. 

With foK^ swords and foreign laws, black heart and bloody hand; 
Th^ will trample on the altar, they will desecrate the ^mne^ 

And pollute each holy relic that tt^ country holds divine. 

But thy country shall stand firm thro’ plunder and thro’ scathe, 

To that which thou shalt die for, her consecrated faith ; 

Though her altar be in ruins, though her conquerors ^y and riv^ 
Yet, despite of ban or guerdon, her frith shall still survive. 

*< Thy country's best and bravest shall stru^le long in vam, 

And some shall seek in distant lands to 'scape a conqueror's chain ; 
And some shall fall fiom prinedy hall, e’eu to the peasant's ^ed. 
And many on her hard fought fields shall slumber with the dead. 
But the God whose hand is stretched forth, thy country to chastise^ 
In His own good time and fitting, will bid the prostrate rise ; 

Por her faith He hath recorded where the mighty seal is set. 

And His mercy, ay, it shall gush forth to vi^Sy her yet. 

In her deepest hour of sorrow, in her hour of darkest diame^ 

Thy country still will treasure the glory of thy name. 

In her greatest hour of triumph, when her history ahan bear 
To the fiiture aH her glory, thine shall still be foremost there,” 

No more spake she unto him, but passed like mist away, 

As it fioats up from the vall^ beneath the summer ray — 
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2so Biore spake ske tinto him, but ever on the gal^ 

Until the hour of dawmng, came a low and mystic vraiL 

« « « « « 

Xesrt day, amid the foremost, brave Morrogh fighting fcU, 

The flower of Irish chivalry — the son he loved so well ; 

And fitnn our shores forever was swept that day the Dane — 

But the old King and his valiant son were nuznbeFed with the stsdn I 


BBIAX THE BBATE.* 

BY THOSCAS KOOBE. 

Bb3cb3cbek the glories of Brian the brave, 

Tho* the days of the hero are o’er ; 

Tho* lost to Mononia t and cold m the graven 
He returns to Kmkora J no more. 

That star of the field which so often hath pourid 
Its beam on the battle, is set ; 

But enough of its glory remains on each sword, 

To light us to victory yet 

Mononia I when Nature embellish'd the tint 
Of thy fields and thy moimtams so fair. 

Did she ever intend that a tyrant should pocint 
The footstep of slavery there ? 

No I Preedom, whose smile we shall never resign. 

Go, tell our invaders, the Danes, 

That *tis sweeter to ble^ for an age at thy shrine^ 

Than to sleep but a moment in nbrn^na- 

Porget not our wounded componions, who stood § 

In the day of distress by our side ; 

While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood. 
They stnx’d not, but conquer'd and died. 

That sun which now blesses our arms with Ms light, 

Saw them fall upon Ossory’s plain ; — 

O ! let him not blush, when he leaves us to-nig^ 

To find that they fell there in vain. 

* Brim Boromheu the great monaxcb of Ireland, who waa Idlled at the hatfie 
of Clontart; m the h^nmng of the eleventh emtaxj, after having <lflfeateid tho 
Danes in twent?<4ve en^gementa. 

t Mnnster. 

I The palace of Brian. 

I This alludes to an iofereetlng circtunstanee related of the Dalgaia, the fiivor. 
Ite troops of Bxian. when the; were interrupted m their return from the battle 
of dontart by Fitzpatrick, pnnee of Ossory. The wounded men entreated that 
they ml^t be allowed to fight with the rest. — Let staLtx (ihsj said) he studs m 
iksgTasadiCallds^ffepr eadi^ utttudiccasdmsi^cnr^ tAeas stakes to be 
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KING BBIAN* BEFOBJ3 THE BATTLE.* 

BT WILLUM BEXEJlXT. 

Staxi) yc now for Erin’s glory ! Stand ye now for Erin's caose I 
Long ye've groaned beneath tie rigor of the Northmen's savage laws. 
What though brothers league against us r f Wlrat, though myriads 
be the foe ? 

Tictory vnll be more honored in the myriads’ overthrow. 

Proud Coonadans ! oft we’ve wrangled, in our petty feuds of ycace; 
Now we fight against the robber Dane, upon our native share; 

Hay our hearts unite in feienddiip, as our blood in one red tid^ 
Wmle we crush their mail-clad legions, and annihilate their pride I 

Brave Eugenians ! Erin triumphs in the sight she sees to-day — 
Desmond’s homesteads all deserted for the muster and the ftay ! 
Cluan’s vde and Galtee’s summit send their brav<^ and their best—* 
May such hearts be thears for ever, for the Freedom of the West ! 

Cfhiefe and Kerne of Dalcassia ! Brothers of my past career, 

Oft we’ve trodden on the pirate-fir^ that flarmts b^ore us here ; 

You remembar Iniscattery,^ how we bounded on the foe^ 

As the torrent of the mountain bursts upon the plain below 1 

Ihey have razed our proudest castles — spoiled the Temples of the 
Lord — 

Burnt to dust the sacred relics — put the Peaceful to the sword— 
Desecrated all tiungs holy — as they soon may do again. 

If their power to&y we smite not — if to-day we be not men ! 

Slaughtered pilgrims is the story at St. Kevin’s rocky cell. 

And on the southern sea-shore, at Me Helig’s holy well ; } 

E laced in his rank hy the side of a sonnd man.** “ Between seven and dght 
nndred wounded men (adds O’Hallontn) pale, emaciated, and supported in ttus 
manner, appeared mixed Msith the foremort of the troops; — hever was sndx an- 
ther Sight exhibited ” — ffuicri/ of Jrdand, book 12th, chap i. 

V The Annals of Iniifallen give an account of Brian’s address to his Ibroes infc- 
xnediatelj before the battle of Clontarf He rode through the ranks in the twi- 
light of morning. Good Friday, Apnl 23d, 1014, accompanied by his son, Mor^ 
rogh ; reminded the troops of the Bloody ^nJSre which was commemorated on 
that day; and, holding up the Crnafix in his left hand, and his golden-bhted 
swnrd in the right, declared he was willing to die in so jnst and honorable a 
canse, 

f The Lagexuans, nnder their king, Maelmordha, joined the Dimes. 

7 The I stod of Imscattety. in the mouth of the Shannon, made remarkable 
by the sanetitT of itB_ eleven churches, and the tomb of St. Senanns, was seised 
upon by the plundering horde, who used the sacred edifices as military stores, 
wian, with 1,200 of his Dalcassian heroes, landed here, and, after a fierce stmg- 
fie, sooceeded in recovering possession of the sacred Isle 
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]? 0 i the ancbcrets are hunte^ pm and peaceful though th^ be^ 
An<i Dot oxie of them left hving in thdr oayes beside l£e sea ! * 

Think of all your znurdeFed chieftains — all your rifled homes and 
shrines — 

Then rtish down, with whetted yengeance^ like flence wolres ixpcci 
their lines ! 

Think of Bangor — think of ilayo — and Senanus' holy tomb t — 
Think of all your pest endurance — *what may be your fetuie dooml 

On this day the God-man suffered — look upon the sacred sign— 
May we conquer ’neath its shadow, as of old did Cons t a n tine ! 

May the heathen tnbes of Odin fede before it like a dream. 

And the triumph of thw glonous day in future annals gleam ! 

God of Heaven, bless our banner — nerve our sinews &r the strifis I 
Fight we now for all that's holy — for our altars, land, and life— 
For red vengeance on the spoilt, "whom the blaring temples trace— 
Fot the honor of our maidens, and the glory of odrr race! 

Should I fell before the foeman, *1is the death I seek* to-day ; 

Should ten thousand daggers pierce me, bear my body not away, 

Till this day of days be over — till the field is ftmght and won— 
Then the holy Mass be chanted, and the flmeral rites be doaua. 

Curses darker than Ben Heder J light upon the craven riave 
\Vho prefers the life of traitor to the glory of the grave ! 

Freedom's guerdon now ai^aits you, or a destmy of chains— 
Trample down the dark oppressor while one spark of life zemains! 

Think not now of coward mercy — Heaven’s curse is on their blood I 
Spare them not, though myriad corses float upon the purple flood I 
By the me m ory of great Dathi, and the valiant chiefe of yore^ 

Tils day we’U scourge the viper brood for ever fiom our shore S 

Men of 'RriTi ! men of Erin ! grasp the battle-axe and spear I 
Chase these Northern wolves bei^ you like a herd of frigh te n ed 
deer! 

Burst their ranks, l ike bolts from heaven ! Down on the he a th en 
crew, 

For the glory of the CrodflA, and Erin’s glory too 2 


* The Konastcs7 of Baxigor, aooording fo fhe **An n al» oT Hnsrter,** and tht 
« A-nnain of the FooT Slast^” was on one oocadon attacked and plundered, St. 
Comeaire shrine violated, and the abbot, with fiOO znoiik%a21 murdered in one 
day. — Monastery of the Eagheh destroys at Maya 
f Moore »<***» t**** these barbensns did not Isave a henoit slire along the 

*°?Ben Wfttfar — the Hoamtalzi of Kidi— now the HDl of Howih. 

10 * 
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KINEOEA- 

1015. 

7S0K TBS mnSB, BY r. C. MA^TGAK. 

{Tliif potfn ifl Ascribed to the celebrated poet Mae IJag; the seeretasy of the 7»> 
aoVced monarch Brum Bckh, who, aa fs irell kootm, tell at the battle of Clon- 
tarf la lOH the mibject of it le a lamentatiun for the foUen coodition of 
Kiukora, the palace at that monarch, consequent on his death The decease of 
Mae IJag la raxn^ed m the ** Annals of the Foor Haste^” as haring taken place 
in ICflft. A great nom^ er of bu poems are still m ezntenee, but none of them 
hare otftained a popularity so Videly extended as his Lament*** The palace of 
Xinkoia, -vrhkfa waa aitaated on the banks of the Shannon, near B*lhdoe, Is near 
n hasp of ruins.] 

O, YTSKBS, Kirutcra ! ^ Brian tihe Great ? 

And where is the beauty that once was thine ? 

O, where axe the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy halls, and drank the red wine? 

Wher^ O, Kinkora? 

O, where, Einkora I are thy raloroos lords ? 

O, whither, thou Hospitable I are they gone ? 

O, where are the Dalcassians of the golden swords ? ♦ 

And where are the wamois. Brian led on ? 

Whero, O, Kinkora? 

And where is Morrt^h, the descendant of kings; 

The defeater of a hundred — the daringly brare— 

Who set but sKj^ store by jewds and rings— 

Who sw am down the torrent and laughed at its wa re 
Wher^ 0, Kinkora ? 

And where is Bonogh, King Brian's worthy son ? 

And where is Coiudng, the beautiful chief? 

And Kian and Core ? Aias! they are gone— 

They lunre left me this ni^t alone with my gxief ! 

Xeftm^ Kinkora! 


And where are the chie& with whom Brian went forthy 
The never- vanquished sons of Etin the brave^ 

The great King erf Onaght, renowned for his worth. 
And the ho^ of Baddnn from the western wave ? 

Where^ 0, Kinkora ? 

0, where is Dwlann of the Swift-footed Steeds ? 

And where is Kian, who was son of HoUoy ? 

♦ nor, tKibBSwatibiqfCk)ld,u€, of t^OBCkit&AittedBwa^ 
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And wBere is King Lonergaz^ tlie &me of wlwee deeds 
In the red bottle-deld no time can destroy ^ 

*Wliere, O, Kmkora? 

And where is that youth of msjestic height, 

The feith-keeping Trince of the Scots ? Eyen he^ 

As wide as his iame was, as great as was his mi ght, 
Was tdbutazy, 0 Kinkora, to thee I 

Thee, O, KinkoEal 

They are gone, those heroes of royal birth. 

Who plundered no churches, and broke no trust ; 

TUs weary for me to be hving on earth 
When they, 0 Kmkora, he low m the dust ! 

Low, O, Kinkora ! 

O, never again will Princes appear, 

To rival the Dalcassians* of the Cleaving Swards ; 

X can never dream of meeting afar or anear. 

In the east or the west, such heroes and lords ! 

Kever, Kinkoaa ! 

O, dear are the images my memory calls np 
Of Brian Bom I — how he never would miss 

To give me at the banquet, the iirst bright cup I 
^ ! why did he heap on me honor like tl& } 

"Why, O, Kmkora^ 

X am Mac liag, and my home is on the Lake : 

Thither ofte^ to that palace whose beauty is ded. 

Came Brian, to ask me, and I went for his sake^ 

O, my grief! that I should live, and Brian be dead I 
Dead, O, Kinkora I 


THE BETtJBi^ OP OTRITAEK, PEIXCE OP BKEPPNL 


BT THOMAS HOOHB. 


[nSs f»nad to tmoML upon an ermt of moat iwlanchogy fag p or fa noe to Im* 
la^; ilt u we are told onr Irtoh htotoinaits, it gave 1l5n|land tlw tmi oppoi> 
rnnity of profiting onr diTtoioiu and snbdslDg ns. IbHowtor are the 
drcnmataneea aa related liv <yHalloran: — "The king of Lemeterliad long 
eoneeired a vklent afifectioii ^ Bearbborgil!, dsni^ter to the King of Meath, and 
thot^di Bbe had been for some time xnamed to O’finaric. Prince of Breffni, yet it 
oonld not reetraln hto paanon. They carried on a private oorFespondence, and ehe 
bnformed hun tiiat (PjEtnaric intended soon to go on a pilgrimage, (an act of piety 


e Tbs Palcaegiarm were Brian’s body-goard. 
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fptqsMfttt i> those day* * acd c'm'ureJ l»!m to embrace that ojiporttmfty Of con* 
Tejiiig her from a. bu«'fari<] «h“ dt *1 -te-i t a 1 >^er «he adored Mac Morchad top 
pPDCtaallj obeyed the eumxnunst and h-id the lady conTeyed to hia capital of 
yema.’* The incman*h Ritdi^nc e«p<jtiH«l the cause of ti*Rtiark« while Mac Mnr- 
cbad fled to Bn^jland, ard ohsimedi the aK«d<«fance of Henry II« *• Socb,” adds 
Giraldoa Cambrensio tas I find m an old translation.) “la the rariable and fickle 
nature of woman, by ahom all m achlela in the world (for the most part) de 
happen and come, as may appear by Marcua Antomus, and by the deatroction of 
Troy."] 

The volley lay smiling before me. 

Where lately I left her bdiind ; 

Yet I trembled, and Roniethmg hung o'er mes, 

That saddened the joy of my mind. 

I looked for the lamp vrhich she told me 
Should shine when her Pilgnm returned. 

But, though darkness b^an to infold me, 

No lamp Sum the batdements burned ! 

I flew to her chamber — 'twas lonely 
As if the loved tenant lay dead I 
Ah ! would it were dc?ath, death only ! 

But no — the young false one had fled. 

And there hung the lute, that could soften 
My very worst pains into bliss. 

While the hand, that had waked it so often, 

Now throbbed to a proud rival's kiss. 

There wu a time, falsest of women ! 

When BREPTNfs good sword would have sou|^ 

That man, through a million of foemen. 

Who dared but to wrong thee in thofiigTvt I 
While now — O degenerate daughter 
Of Enn, how fallen is thy fame ! 

And through ages of bonda^ and slaughter. 

Our country shall bleed for thy shame. 

Already the curse is upon her, 

And strangers her 'mileys profane ; 

They come to divide — to dishonor. 

And tyrants they long will remain I 
But onward ! — the green banner rearing 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt ; 

On our ade is Viktub and Eren- I 
On them is the Sazon and Gunai. 
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THE BATTLE OP KXOCKTUAGH.^ 

1189. 

BT THB AUTHOB OP "THB MOXKS OP UJJCSJ&aJ* 

|[Al)ont tliu tlcae 'IIS^ ^he Aiiglo*NonDAit pcnrer hn Ireland recdred it Mmer# 
clieck hj the i h 3 f cir Armoncni Tnstram, hrother-ixi'law, and, after the 
dnralrone fietehion of the daj, sworn coxonde of Sir John de Conrcr. fiaring 
gone with a strung fierce to Connaught on an expedition, he was attacked with a 
more nnmerrus army by Catbal O'Connor, sumamed ^TLte Red Handed,’* and 
eUm, with ali hw f iiiower;*, Tius tattle was fought by the Adventnrers with a 
bmTery nnsurpai>setl in the annals of modem warfare. Of it the historian says : 
— “ Cathal. suniam* d tlie bioodj -handed, one of the siirnTor<i of the race of Rod- 
erick, was n< w r<= r ->9 c* Con-an^ht, and had ncited in a confederacy 
the cXiiefa of Ih lI Ir-«a.-ni the new settlers, as the ccanmon 

enemy, Neither 1 e C y n'-r i>e La?\ cr.^li expect the support of each other. 
E'.l Dr* Con*"*' 8 tni«n flnen 3 Armonc of St Lawrence, inarched withont delay 
to aa-,s& 'i.LT. lO the defence of Ulster, with a Lttle band of two hundred foot and 
tinrty cavalry C<ithal to intercept him on his march through his province, laid 
an nmbuvcode, and St Lawrence having fallen into it, found himself sor- 
ronuded by an army, with which it wotdd be madness to contend in any hope of 
Ir en urgency the love of life so far prevsiled error tim cavalry, 
t It i -y rr^-e f r t .* point to trust to the fleetness iff their horses, leaving the 
&ot to their &te. The infantry were inf-rmed of this rescdution, and with the 
brother of Armorie at their bead, they gathered nnmd thdr eompanknis in arms, 
and reproached them fin* so ignoble a purpose : then reminding tfoem of the many 
toils and dangers in which they had partieipatsd — the fUmdships and affinities 
they had mutiully formed ; they conjured them, by er&j tender and affiMUDg 
motive, not to disgrace thar limner prowess by abandoning ttuir foUow-soldlers 
and their brethren to the fury of a b^harons and incensed enemy. Amonc and 
his brave band could hear no more; he drew his sword and plunged it into his 
horse ; the rest of the troops followed his example, and with one voice all de- 
clared they would share the fate of their companions: that death was now inevi- 
table, and that they would meet it manfuUj with theu- weapons m their hands 
rather than stain their h''nor by submittiz^c to the mercy of an enemy they had 
so often vanquiiahed. They proceeded to me execution of their purpose, with a 
truly Spartan resolution and composure. Two of the youngest of th^ body 
were ordered to retire to a neighboring emmence ; there to view the engagement, 
and to bear a faithful report to John de Conrey, of the conduct of his fnends and 
conntiymen in this last trying hour. The rest marched forward with a confi- 
dence which struck tLp Irish army with amazement. Catbal imagined they most 
have received a nuniLrous reSnlbrcemeDt. Meanwhile. St. Lawrence and bis band 
rushed desperately forward ; they forced their way with temble havoc through 
the crowds of the enemy, of wbenm one thoasand are said to have fallen by their 
hands. As they were completely armed, they sustained repeated onsets for a 
long time, without receiving a wound. At length, overwhelmed by numbers, 
they sank under a contest so unequal : not one enduring to survive his oompao- 
zons. Gatlial founded an Abbey on the field of action, and named it JDe ChZk rio* 
tffruz? — lAber Jfunerun Puitioaru» Hilbtmiai voL L part 1, page IS.] 

Closb liexmned by foes, m TTlster Mils, -wifldn bis castiLe pent, 

Tor aid unto the west conntzie & John de Oomey sent; 

And for the sake of knightly tow, and fnendrii^ old and tried. 

He prayed that Sir Anr^ Tnstram would to his rescue nde. 

Then grieved foB sore that nbldekisght, when he those tidings heard. 
And d^ a vow he made^ with Ml maxty a holy word — 


* Enocktuadh, "The Hill of Axes,” lies within a fow miles of Gtalway. 
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That aid him Heaveai and good St. Lawience^ fdH yen g eanee should 

The knaves who did De CJourcy wrong, and hrought him to tidi 
strait. 

And a goodly sight it was, o*er Clare-Galways glassy plain. 

To see the bold Sir Tnstram pass, Tvith all his gallant train ; 

Por thirty knights came -with him there, all kinsmen of his blood. 
And sevi score spears and ten, right valiant men and good. 

And claspinir clo^, with sturdy arms, each horseman by the waist, 
Behind each'fiim-nxed saddle there, a footman light was placed; 
And fast they spurred in sweeping trot, as if m utmost need, 

Their ringing loudly round, and foam upon each steed. 

They cross the stream-— they reach the wood — the bending boughs 
give way, 

And flT-ng upon their waving plumes light j^owers of sparkling 
spray; 

But when they pass that leafy co^^ and topp'd the hillock's crest. 
Then jumped each footman down — each horseman laid his lance in 
rest. 

For jBu and wide as eye could reach, a mighty host was seen 
Of Irish kernes and gallowglass, with hobbelers betweei, 

And proudly waving in the front fierce Cathal's standard files, 

With many more of Connau^tfs chie&, and Desmcmd's tribes l ike * 
wise. 

Then to a knight Sir Tristram spake, with fearless eye and brow, 

** Sir Hugolin, advance my flag, and do this errand now : 

Go, seek the leader of yon host, and greet him fair Jfrom me, 

And why thus, with armed men, he blocks my passage feee? ** 

Then, stout Sir Hugolin prick’d forth, upon his gallant gray. 

Hie banner in his good right hand, and thus aloud did say : — 

« Ho ! Iridi chiefe ! Sir Armor Tristram greets ye fair, by me,^ 

A-nH lads me ask, why thus in arms ye block his passage firee? ** 

Then stept fierce Cathal to the front, his chieftains standing nigh i 
" Proud stranger, take our answer back, and this our reason why : — 
Our wolves are gaunt for lack of food — our eagles pine away, 

And to glut them with your flesh, lo ! we stop you here this day I ** 

"Now, gramercy for the thought I ” calm Sir Hugolin replied. 

And wiSi a steadfast look and mien that wrathful chief he eyed : — 
“ Yet should your wild birds covet not the dainty fere you nam^ 
Then, by the rood, our Korman swords shall carve them better 
game!" 
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Then tamed his hone, and heck he lode imto the little band 
That, halted on the HQ, in finn and martial order stand ; 

'When told his tale, then diren knights began to comiseil take^ 

How best they could their peril shun, and safe deUTerance make* 

Against such odds, all human might is Talueleaa ! ” they cried ; 

** And better 'twere at once to turn, and thro* the thicket ride.** 
When, high o’er all, Sir Tristram spekc^ in accents Ixdd and 
nee : — 

** Let all depart who fear to fight this battle otut with me ; 

" Por never ret shall mortal say, I left him in his need, 

Or brought him into danger’s grasp — then trusted to my steed !* 
And, come what will, wnate’er betide, let all dqpart w’bo may, 
rU share my comrades’ lot, and with them stand or fall this day ! ** 

Then drooped with burning shame full many a knightly crest, 

And nobler feelings answering swell’d thioughout e^ throbbing 
breast; 

And stout Sir Hugolin ^ke first : — “ 'Whate’er our lot may be^ 
Come weal, come woe, ’fizre Heaven, we’ll stand car fidl thk day 
with thee I ” 

Then from his horse Sir Tristram lit, and drew his sHning blades 
And gazing on the noble beast, right mournfully he said ; — 

** Thro* many a bloody field thou hast home me safe and wdl. 

And never knight had truer friend than thou, fleet Roancdle ! 

"When wounded sore, and left for dead, on for Knockgara’s plain. 
No ftiendly aid or vaa^ near — yet them didst still remain I 
dose to thy master there thou m^’st thy rough and fearful bed. 
And on thy side, that night, my steed, I laid my aching head ! 

" Yet now, my gallant horse, we part ! thy proud career is o’er, 

And never shHt thou hound beneath an armed rider more.” 

He spoke^ and Hst tb^ blade — then pierced his charger's g^oeejr 
side. 

And madly xdunging in the air, the noble courser died ! 

Then every hoaseman in Ins band, dis m ounting, did the sanies 
And in tl^ company no steed alive was left, but twain ; 

On one there rode Couicy's squire, who came ftom Xllster wild ; 
*Dpoii the other young Oswald sate^ Sir Tristram’s only child. 

The father kist his son, then spake, while tears Hs eyelids fill : 

" Good Hamo, take my bc^, spur with him to yonder hill ; 

Go, watch fcom thenic^ rill all is o’er ; then, northward haste in 
flight. 

And say, that Tristram in his harness died, like a worthy knight.** 
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Kow pealed along the foeman*s ranks a shrill and "wild haSoo ! 

While boldly back defiance loud the Norman bugles blew ; 

And bounding up the hill, like hounds, at hunt^ quarry set, 

The kernes come fiercely on, and fiercely were they met. 

Then rose the roar of battle loud — the shout — the cheer — the cry I 
The clank of ringing steel, the gasping groans of those who die ; 

Yet onward still the Norman band right fearless cut their way. 

As move the mo\\ers o'er the sward upon a summer's day. 

For round them there, hke diom grass, the foe in hundreds Heed ; 
Yet, fast as e’er they fall, each side do hundreds more succeed. 

With naked breasts, undaunted meet the spears of steH-Had men. 
And sturdily, t^ith ase and skein, repay their blom again. 

Now crushed with odds, their phalanx broke, each Norman fights 
alone, 

And few are 1^ throughout the fidd, and they are feeble grown ; 
But, high o'er all, Sir 'rnstram’s voice is like a tromi>et he^d. 

And stdl, where’er he stakes, tlie foemen sink beneath his sword. 

But once he raised his beaver up — alas ! it was to try 
If Hamo and his boy yet tamed on the mountain mgh ; 

When sharp an arrow jBrom the foe pierced right thro’ his brain. 

And sank gallant kmght a corj^ upon the bloody plain. 

Then failed the fight, for gathering round his lifelees body there^ 

The remnant of his gallant band fought fiercely in despair ; 

And one by one -they wounded fell — yet with their latest breath. 
Their Norman war-cry shouted bold — then sank in silent death. 

And thus Sir Tristram died ; than whom no mortal knight could be 
More brave m list or battle-field, — in banquet-hall more free ; 

The flower of noHe courtesy — of Norman peers the pnde ; 

O, not in Christendom's wide realms can be his loss suppli^ 

Sad tidings these to tdl, in far Downpatrick's lofty towers. 

And sadder news to bear to lone Ivora's sileat bowers ; 

Yet shout ye not, ye Irish kernes — good cause have ye to rae ; 

For a bloody fight and stern was the battle of Eriocktuagh. 
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TOE iXCKSTOa WAB-SOXG.* 

1190. 

BT B. B. WILLIAMS. ^ 

Cab the depths of the ocean xSfoid you not graves* 

That you come thus to parish afer o’er the waves ; 

To redden and sweJl the wild toirents that flow, 
Through the valley of vengeance, the dark Aharlow ? t 

The clangor of conflict o’erburdens the breeze. 

From the stormy Sheve Bloom to the stately Galtees ; 
Your cavans and tonciit*? are purple with gore, 
Slievenamon, Glencoloc, and sublone Galtymore I 

The Sun-burst that slumbered embalmed in our tear^ 
Tipperary ’ shall wave o’er thy tall mountaineers ! 

And the dark hill shall bristle with sabre and speaz^ 
‘While one tyrant remains to £brge manacles hem 

The riderless war-steed careers o'er the plain, 

'With a shaft m his flank and a Hood-drippbg maae^ 
His gallant breast labors, and glare his wild eyes ; 

He j^unges in torture — falls — ^vers — and dii^ 

Let the trumpets ring triumph ! the tyrant is idain, 

He reels o’er tus charger deep-pierced through the brain ; 
And his myriads are flying hke leaves on the gale, 

But, who shall escape irom our hills with the tale ? 

For the arrows of vengeance are shoVring hke rain. 
And chedee the strong nvers with islands of slain. 

Till thy waves, ** lordly Shaimon,” all cnmsonly flow* 
Like the billows of hell with the blood of the 


* This ballad relates to the time when the Irish began to rally and unite agatasi 
tnair invaders. The union uaa,alafl’ brief but its tflVci'i'were great. Thotroopa 
of Connaught and Ulster under Catbal rrav-^i.^a.^ iCtthal 0 Connor of the Bed 
Hand), deleated and slew Armoric St Lanrenee, and stnpped De Oonrqy of ludf 
bis eonqneats. But the balUd refers to Mnnster; and an extract from Moore^a 
book wiU show that there was solid ground for tnnmph. ** Among the cbleft who 
agreed at this crisis- to postpone their inutaal fends and act in ooocert against the 
enemy were O'Bnan of Tbomosd. and Mac Cartbj of Desmond, hereditary rulers 
of North and South Munster, and chiefe respe^vely of the two rival tribes, the 
Dalmssians and Eogamans By a truce now farmed between those pnnees^ 
O’Bnan was left £re« to direct hh arms agauiW the English ; and having at- 
tacked their forces at Thurlea, in Fogart 7''8 eoontry. gave them a eotApUte over- 
thrma^ putting to the sword add the Munster Annals, a great number of knig^ts.*^ 
^JSttcfry ofirdcaid, a. n. 1190 
t Aharlow glen. County Tipperary. 
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the foemen are flying, hut Tainly they fly — 

Hevenge, -with the fleetneaa of Hghtmng, can vie ; 

And & septs of the mountains spring up from each Todk, 
Mnd rush dora the ravines like wolves on the flock* 

And who shall pass over the starmy Sliere Bloom, 

To tell the pale Saxon of tyranny's doom ; 

llVhen, like tigers from ambush, our fierce mountaineers 

Leap along fix>m the crags with their death-dealing epeaa } 

They came with high boasting to bind us as daves, 

But the glen and the torrent have yawned for their graves— 
Brom the rfoomy Ardfinnaa to wild Templemore — 

Brozn the Suir to the Shannon— • is red with their gores* 

By the soul of Hcremon I our waniors may smile. 

To remember the march of the foe through our isle ; 

Their banners and harness were costly and gay. 

And proudly they flash'd in the summer sun's ray ; 

The hilts of their falchions were crusted with gold. 

And the gems of their helmets were bright to behold. 

By Saint Bride of Kildare I but they moved in feir fibow— 
To gorge the young eagles of dark Aharlow I 


BE COtTRCTS PILOBIMAGE. 

BY T* n. k'oee. 

f“Slr John De Cowy trader King Henry (the Second) ttos the chief conqnarar 
0f Ulftrr— who aTiont the getting of the same had 8 e%en battles with the Irish, 
flva cf which he won and lost two Having at len^h reduced it to Hnglisb rtile 
and ordett and occapied it for twenty 3 ears or more, King John hearing that l)e 
Coimy had boldly declared th*it the death of the n^littul heir to the English 
crown, Fnnce Arthur, was effected through his eotnnmDd«j, he instructed the 
brother^ Sir Walter and Sir Hugh De Lacy, to arrest He Courcy and send hm to 
England to be hanged Sir Hugh went with his host from Meath and did battle 
with De Courcy in Down, aud after many being slain on both sides the victory 
ww in fhvor of De Courcy *’ — ( FiiigUi^ s Srrnatf — Hamis Hihemicat page 43 ) 
Among the traditional heroes of Ireland John De Conrcy occupies a prominent 
position. The exploits which tame ascribes to him entitle him to the ciuuractcr of 
an Irish Cid. The circnm‘'ta.nce 1 elated m the fuUowing ballad is popular in 
erery homestead Irom Innishowen to Inisherkin ] 

** Tk wesory of your elegies, your keenings and complaints, 

‘We've beam no strain this blessed night, but histories of saints ; 

8Sng us some deed of danng, — of the living or the dead I ” 

So E a rl Gerald, in Maynooth, to the Bard Nedan said. 

Answered the Bard Nedan, — « 0, Earl, I will obey ; 

And I will diow you that you have no cause for what you say ; 
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A varrior may'be yaliant, and love holinens 

Ab did the Xon&azi Courcy, m tias country long ago.” 

Few men could match De Courcy, on saddle or on sward. 

The pcmdeamufi mace he valued more than any iSpanj&h sword ; 

On many a field ot slaughter scores of men Itff smauhed and stark. 
And the victors as they saw them, said — ** ho I John Be Oourcy'f 
markl” 

Be Lacy was his deadly foe, through envy of Hs feme ; 

He laid foul ambush lor his life, and stig^tized his name ; 

But the gallant John Be Couxcy kept still his mace at han^ 

And rode unfeanng femt or foree^ across his rival's land. 

He'd made a vow, for some past sins, a pilgrimage to pay. 

At Patrick’s tom^ and theare to hide, a tortnight and a day ; 

And now amid the cloisters, the (hfarmed giant walks, 

And with the brown beads m his hand, feom cross to cross he stalks. 

Kews came to Hugo Lacy, of the penance of the Knight, 

And he rose and sent his murderers, from Burrogh fern by night ; 
A score of mighty Methian men, proof guarded for the strife, 

And he has sworn them, man by man, to take Be Courcy’s 

'Twas twilight in Downpatrick town, the jalgiim in the porch. 

Sat, feint with fa'^ting and with prayer, before the darkened church; 
^lien suddenly he heard a sound, upon the stony street— 

A sound, famihar to his ears, of batde horses’ fe^ 

He stepped forth to a hillock, where an oaken cross it stood. 

And looking forth, he leaned upon the monumental wood. 

“ Tis he ! 'tis he ! '* the foremost cried — “ ’tis well you came to 
dirive. 

For another sun, De Courcy, you shall never see alive ! ” 

Then roused the softened heart within the pQgrim's sober weeds— 
He thought upon his high renown, and all his knightly deeds, 

He felt the spirit swell withm his luidefended brea^ 

Ai^d his courage rose the fester, that his sins had be^ con&st. 

« I am no dog to perish thus I no dear to couch at bay I 
A«u*»a-na I waie * the life you sc^ and stand not in my way I ” 

He plucked the tall cross from the root, and waring it around, 

He dashed the master murderer, stark — lifeless to the groun<L 

As row on row, they pressed within the deadly ring he made, 
Twdve of the score in their own gmre within his re^ he laid ; 


• «Xhea ware a rising tcanpest on the mein*” ^Drpdm, 
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Hie rest in panic terror ran to bocse and fled away, 

And left the Knight, De Courcy, at the blcxidy cross to prayv 

“ And now,” qnoth N eelnn to the Earl, I did your wOl c^)€y, 
Haye I not shown, you had no cause — for what I heard you say r 
« Faith, Xeelan,” answered Gerald, “ your holy inan. Sir John, 
Did bear his cross nght znanfully, so much we hare to owiu” 


HATT^T. moe of the WINE-EED HAin>. 

(A Tfflioar OF ooxNAXTaHT nr thb mtaiBBiraff cairruBT*) 

ST 7. 0. HAXGABT. 

»ol,f*i «« «*«* « Arcadie.**— And J, too, haye been a dreamer.— 
on a 

I WALTnD entranced 

Tiirough a land of mom ; ^ 

The sun, with wondrous ^cess of li^t. 

Shone down and glanced 
Over seas of com. 

And lustrous gardens aleft and right 
Even in the chine 

Of resplendent Spain 
Beams no such sun upon such a land ; 

But it was the time, 

'Twas in the reign. 

Of Cdhal Mdr of the Wme-red Hand.* 

Ainon stood nigh 

By my side a man 
Of princely aspect and port sublime. 

Him queried I, 

*« O, my Lord and Khan,t 
What clime is this, and what golden rime? ” 

When he — « The clime 
Is a clime to praise, 

The dime is Erin’s, the green and bland ; 

And it is the time, 

These be the days, 

Of Cdhal M6r of Whae-xed Hand ! ” 

♦ The Irish and Oriental poets both agree in attributing fiTorable or tmfivror. 
able weather and abundant or deficient harvest’s %> the good or bad qualities of 
the reigning monarch What the character of Cathal was will be seen below. 
Hor means GrreaL 

t Identical with the Irish Ceann, Head, or Chief; but I the rather me him 
the Onmtal Utle, as really fiuicying in one of the regions of Araby tha 

Blest. 
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Then I saw thrones, 

And cirding iires. 

And a dome rose near me, as a spdl, 

Whence flowed the tones 
Of silver lyres 

And many voices in wreathed swell ; 

And bidr thrilling chime 
Fell on mine ears 

Am the heavenly hymn of an angd-band— 

« It is now the time, 

These be the veais, 

Of CAhal Mor of the W me-red Hand ! ” 

I sought the hall, 

And, behold ! — a change 
From light to darkness, from joy to woet 
Kings, nobles, all, 

I^ked aghast and strange ; 

Theminstrel'gioup sate in dumbest show t 
Had some great cnme 

Wrought this dread amaze, 

Thastenori Kone seenied to undeEkand I 
'Twas then the thne^ 

We were in the days, 

Of Cdhal M(5r of th e Wine-rki TTarnl. 

I again walked flirth ; 

Butlo! the sky 

Showed fleckt with blood, and an alien son 
Glared horn the north, 

And there stood on high. 

Amid his shorn beams, a skblbtok I * 

It was by the stream 
Of the castled Maine^ 

One autumn eve, in the Teuton's land, 

That I dreamed this dream 
Of the tune and rdgn 
Of CAhal Mdr of the Wine-red Hand! 

* w but notnnl that them portentous appearances riwold thus he eathib- 
ited OD this occaskm, Ibr tfaej were the heralds of a Terj calanHf that be- 
fell the Connadaos in this namely, the death of Gathal of the Red Hand, 
son of Toriogh Mor of the Wine, and King of Connanght, a prince of moat aini»> 
Me qualities, and into irhoae heart God had infbsed more piety and goodneas 
than into the hearts of any of bis contemporanea.”— Anaoli c/ the Ibter Jiat- 
fcniJuD.im 

11 ♦ 
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BATTLE OF CREDRAN. 

1257. 

BT EBTVAED ‘WALSH. 

[A brillLint battle "wp* •^•'rs'-b* f^eoffrey O’DoDncll, Lord of Tirconnell, against 
tbe Lord Justice of 1 t Fitzgerald, and the English of Connaught, 

at Oedran Cille, Roseede, m the territoi j of Carburry north of Sligo, in defence 
of his pnnapality. A fierce and terrible confilct took place, in which bodies 
were hacked, heroes disabled, and the strength of both sides exhausted The 
men of Tirconnell maintained then ground, and completely overthrew the Eng- 
lish forces in the engagement, and defeated them uith great slaughter; but 
Geoffrey himself was ceverelii wounded having encountered in the hght Maurice 
Fitzgerald, m single trnib.it, in which they mortally wounded each otiier.— A»- 
nals qfitu Four Masters.] 

Fboh the glens of his fathers O'Bonnell comes forth, 

"With all Cinel-Conall,* fierce septs of the North — 

O’Boyle and O’Daly, O Dugan, and they, 

That own, by the wild waves, O’Doherty’s sway. 

Clan Connor, brave sons of the diademed Niall, 

Has poured the tall clansmen fiom mountain and vale 
M’Sweeny’s shaip axes, to battle oft bore, 

Fladi bright in the sunlight by high Dunamore. 

Throu^ Inis-Mac-Duiin,t through Derry’s dark brakes, 
Glentocher of tempests, Slieve-snacht of the lakes, 

Bundoran of dark spells, Loch-SwiUy’s rich glen. 

The red deer rush -Wild at the war-shout of men I 

O I why through Tir-Conall, fiom Cuil-dubh’s dark steeps 
To Samer*8 J green border the fierce masses sweep, 
living torrents o’er-leaping their own river shores 
In the red sea of battle to mingle their roar ? 

Stretch thy vision fer southward, and seek for reply 
Where blaze of the hamlets glares red on the dcy — 

Where the shrieks of the hopdess nse high to thrir God — 
Where the foot of the Sassenach spoiler has trod ! 

Sweeping on like a tempest, the Gall-Oglach § stem 
Contends for the van with the swift-footed kern — 

• Otnd-Oemall, — The desceudants of Corall-Gulban, the sou of Niall of the 
Nine IIo<?tage8, Monarch of Ireland in the fourth century The principality was 
named Tir Chnnaile or Tyrconnell, which included the county JDonegal, and its 
chiefii were the CyDoanelLs. 
f Districts m Donegal. 

I /Szmer, — The ancient name of Loch Eame. 

I GaSrOglaek or GaSoriffliss, — The heavy armed fiiot soldier. Kem or Ceiihsar^ 
nocTi, •— The light armed soldier. 
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There’s Hood for that biinung, and joy for that wail — 

Ihe avenger is hot on the spodex’s red trad I 

The Saxon hath gathered on Credran’s far heights, 

III!, giove* oi long lances, the flow or of his knights — * 

Ills a'W'ful croe^-townien, who^ long iron hail 

Finds through Cota * and Sciath, the bare heart of the Gad t 

The long lance is brittle — the mailed ranks red 
"Where the axe hews the harness of sted ; 

And truer tj its d ... t hrea?-t of a foeman, 

Is the pike of a Kcm than the shaft of a bo'^man. 

One prayer to St. CclTimb + — the hr.ttle sted clashes — 

The Dde of dcrce co’tdict tumultuously dashes ; 

'"'wa-d, .t- biZow of blood, 

jt .un swell high o’er tie flood! 

As meets the wild billows the deep-centred rock. 

Met glorious Clan-Conall the fierce Saxon’s shock ; 

As the wrath of the clouds flashed the axe of Claii-Coadl, 

THl the Saxon lay strewn ’neath the might of O’JDonxidl 1 

One warrior alone holds the wide bloody fidd. 

With barbed black charger and long lance and shidd — 

Grim, savage, and gory he meets thdr advance^ 
broad shidd up-lx^ing, and couching his lance. 

Then forth to the van of that fierce rushing throng 
Bode a chieftam of tall spear and battle-axe strongs 
Hjs draeca^t and geochaH^ and coehaTs red fold. 

And war-horse’s housings, were radiant in gold ! 

Say who is this chief spurring forth to the fray. 

The wave of whose spear holds yon armed array? 

And he who stands scorning the thousands that sweq^ 

An army of wolves over shepherdless sheep ^ 

» CWo, — Th« saffronnlred shirt of the kera. consisting of many jmeiM of jeft* 
loir hnen thickly pladced Sstath . — The wicker shield, u its niuae Importe. 

t St. OivM, or Ccium-CUe, the dote of the The patioaMdot of !Pyroai»« 

nell, descends from Conall G nllwn. 

t Braeca . — So calledL, from striped with wiems ooknt, was fbe i|g!U^ 

fitting Tmls It corered the ankles, htas, and thighs, iirinr as hl^ as tbs Imns^ 
and fitted eo ckae to the limtm as to di^rer every mnadie and matna of tbs 
parts which it covered. GeoehaL — The Jacket made of gilded leather, and whidu 
was sometimes embroidered with silk Cbehal^ — A sort of cloak with a large 
faangin ' collar of different colors. This garment readied to the middle of the 
tbi jh. and was fringed with a border like shagged hair, and being brought over 
the shonlders, was &stened on the breast by a clasp, buckle, or brooch of aQver 
or gold. In battle, they wrapped the Cochal several tunes roond the left am •* 
»wMd. — WjJler^M Brut Armor (f the Jriih> 
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The rfiidd of his nation, hrare Geofl&ey OrDonncO 
(Clar-Fodhla’s tirrn prop is the proud race of ConoR) • 

And Maurice Fitzgerald, the scomer of danger, 

The scourge of the Gad, and the strength of the stranger* 

The launched spear hath tcfm through target and mail — 

The couched lance hath borne to his crupper the Gael — 

The steeds dnTcn backwards all helple^sh reel ; 

But the lance that lies broken hath blood on its sted ! 

And now, fierce O’Donnell, thy battle-axe widd — 

The broad sword is shiTered, and cloven the diidd, 

The keen sted sweep griding through proud crest and crown— 
dar^Fodhla hath triumphed — the Saxon is down I 


THE BATTLE OF LOUGH SWILLY. 

1258. 

OnOonxtell Oeoffit>j was confined bis mortal wonnds at Longb Beatbaeb, 
for the space of a year, after the battle of Credrain. When Br^an O’Neill re- 
ceded mtellisrence o^'this he collected his forces for the purpose of marchin? Into 
Tjrc' r u Ii in 1 mes^t net r« to 0 Donnell, demandms? sureties, hostages, and 
snLir.^>os as tl c-y had no lord capab’** of pcTomicfr them, after Geoffrey, The 
jnessengera, having delivered their nu'iiuands returned with all possible speed. 
O'DonneU summoned the Oonnellianv from all qnarters to wait on him, and bar- 
ing asseoahled at their lord's call, he ordered them, as he was not able to lead 
them, to prepare for bun the coffin, m which his remains should he finally 
conveyed, to place him therein, and to carry him m the very midst of his 
people. He told them to fight bravely, as he was amongst them, and not 
to fear the power of tbeir enemiti Ihey then proceeded in battle array, at 
the command of their lord to meet O’NeUl's foice, till both armies confronted 
each other on the shore of Longh Swilly They attacked each other, with- 
out regard to friend or relative, till at length the Tyronians were defeated 
and driien back leaving behind them minv of their horses, men, and property. 
On the day of the return of ii'e Ci noi ’ mu I't u from their victory the coffin m 
which O'Donnell was hune was laid down on the place where the battle was 
fonght, where his opint departed, from the mortification of his wounds reoeiTed 
in the tattle ot Credram ’ — Anrudx oj the F(/ur Musters, A. D. 1258.] 

All worn, and wan, and sore with wounds, fiom Credran’s Hoodr 
fiay, 

In Donegal, for twdve long months, the proud O’Donnell lay ; 
Around his couch, in bitter grie^ his tru^y clansmen wait, 

And silent watch, with aching hearts, his faint and feeble state, 

FnB it was, that gallant chief, thus stricken down to see. 

The wise in hall, the brave in fiel^ the fearless and^the free ; 

♦This is the translation of the first line of a poem of two hundred and fbrty^ 
eight yersee, wntten by Plrgal og Maoan-Bhaird on Dominick (fDonnelL in tha 
year 1655. The originai line is — 

"Gaibhle Fodhla ftul ChonaOL”— aMeSOifs Msh Whien. 
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Tyiowea's acoorge, Tyrconnell’s pride, now as an infant weak, 

And wrung with pain his manly form, all sunk his pallid cheek* 

TJOs war-shidd hangs aboTe him there, his fword is by his bed ; 

And zt the foot his henchman sits, — his bard is by its head ; 

And on his ehirseach * wakes at times a soft and soothing straii^ 
And sings the songs of other days to lull his master's pain. 

A light wind touched his banner there, and waved it to and 
Amd on his couch he raised him up all wearily and slow ; 

“ O, bear me forth,’* the chieftam said, ** and’ let me view once mcae^ 
The rustling woods of Gartan side, Lough Betagh’s gentle diore. 

** Methinks, upon this burning brow, right pleasant ’twere to fed 
The fresh breeze fitim the waters sweep, and o’er it cooling steal ; 
And see the stag upon the hills, the white clouds drifting by. 

And fed, upon my wasted che^ God’s sunshine ere I 

It was a summer's evening, a glorious eve in June^ 

■When bright the sun looked back on hills, all pui^ m thdr b]ooai| 
And blue the lake, and fair the when down gOHes boce 
Thdr wounded diie^ on htter soft, to Betagh’s peasant shore. 

He looked upon the hills and lake — he gazed upon the sky ; 

The very hardjdl at his foot had beauty to bis eye; 

And o’er bis brow, and features pale, a quiet calmness crept. 

And, leaning bad^ he dosed his eyes, all tranquilly, and sl^ 

But soon his slumber passed away, and suddenly he woke^ 

And thus, with kindling eye and cheek, the wounded warrior spoke: 
" A war-steed’s tramp is cm the heath, and onward cometh fast. 

And, by the Eood! a trumpet sounds ! — Hark, ’tw the Bed B^d’a 
blasL” 

Kor hoof nor horn his vassals heard, nor echo ftom the hilL ; 

The lake was cahn, the wood was hudied, and all around was still ; 
But soon a kem aH breathless ran, and told a stranger train 
Alctoss the heath was spurring fast, and then in right it came. 

"Now, bring me quick my fotheris sword,” the noble dncftam 
said; 

** My mantle o’ er my shoulders fling — place helmet on my head, 
And raise me to my feet, fcft ne’er shall clansman of my fiSe 
Go boasting tell in far ’Tyrone he saw O’Hoonell low I ” 

They brought him there his j6rfih€ris sword, all goodly to briiold. 

Bis mantle o’er his rimnldeiB cast — its dasp was trnsted gold^ 

V Cla£rteafiA...-HBrn. SMan — ^ Short swcffd. 
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And on bb teow a hdmct placed, and then, though pale his 
Yet circled by his cbids he looked the Monarch of his Kacc I 

And thither came the messenger, O'XioU's henchman he. 

And proudly o’er the heath he stept, with bearing bold and firee ; 

ITift left hand gra^^ps a sheathed sword — then spake O'Donneill 
bnef, 

« Stranger, you come ftom Claxmaboy — what tidings jBrom your 
chief r*' 


TYTl'K H. 

** High Chief of Denial ” — 'twas thus the dansman back did 
«y — 

♦* O'J^iall sends you greeting fair, as lo(rf a vassd may, 

And Wds you render homage due, as did your sires before^ 

And unto him thia ttibute pay ere thrice three days are o’er ; 

**A hundred hawks ftom out your woods, all trained t he i r 
to get; 

A hundred steeds from off your hills uncroet by rider yet; 

A hundred kine fi:om off your plains, the best your land doth know ; 
A hundred hounds from out your halls, to himt the stag and roe.” 

« Nop hawlc, nor hound, nor steed, nor steer, O’Niall gets from me; 
Kot homage 3 ?idd, nor tribute send — no vassal c lan are we 1 
And be he Lord <rf Clannahoy, and Chieftain at Tyrone^ 

Yet I am Prince in Denial — let each man hold his own, 

** We tread our hills as freeborn men ! nor Lord, nor Huler, know; 
We b©id the knee to Gk>d alone — go tdl your chieftain so ! 

Hac Cfflrthan’s rocks are hard to climb ; tough Swilly*s sides axe 
steep. 

And what our fathers gave to us, our good right hands diall keep ! ** 

The clansman heard in silent rage, then proud his sword he drew. 
And boldly at O'Donnell’s foot the scabbard down he threw ; 

And wav^ in air the blade aloft, and blew a trumpet blast — 

Then folded stem his mantle wide, and o'er the hills he passed. " 

When out of sight, O'Donnell sank, all worn and weak with pain# 
And from his wounded side, alas, the blood gushed forth amain; 

But still unquenched his ^int burned, as brightly as of old. 

And thus he to his vassals spake, m accents calm and bold. 

** Go, call around Tyrconnell’s chiefe, my warriors tried and true ; 
Send fest a friend to Donal More, a scout to lisnahue ; 
li^t baleftres quick on Eider's towers, that all the l^d may know 
O'Donpell needeth help and haste, to meet his haughty foe. 
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« O, conld I Jttt my people head, or Tridd once more a spear, 

Saint Angus I but Ve'd hunt their hosts like herds of fScillow deer ; 
But vain the tvish, since I am now a feant and failing man. 

Yet, ye shall bear me to the fidd, in centre of my cl^ ! 

** Bight in the midst, and lest, perchance, upon the march I die^ 

In my co£&n ye shall place me, xmcovered let me lie ; 

And swear ye now, my body shall never rest in day. 

Until you frein Denial O'Niall's host away/* 

Then sad and stem, with hand on sHartf that solemn oath they 
swore, 

And in his coffin placed their chie^ and on a litter bore; 

Though ebbing fast his bfe-throbs came, yet dauntless in his mood. 
He marshalled well Trycozmell’s chiefe, like leader wise and good. 


FYITH zn. 

IicraghSwi]ly*s sides are thick with q)ears ! — 0*Nian*s host is jthere^ 
And proud and gay t he ir battle she^ their banners fbut the air; 
And haughtily a l;hallenge bold their trumpet bloweth free^ 

When winding down the heath-dad hill^ 0*Donnell*8 band thqr 

No answer back those warriors gave, but sternly on th^ stqofc, 

And in their centre curtained dack, a htter is kept. 

And all their host it guideth fair, as did in Galilee 

Proud Judah’s tribes the Ark of God, when crossing Egypt's sea. 

« What pageant trick is this I see? ’* O’Niall sternly said ; 

« Do idiaven priests with stole and paH, Tyrcormdl's reibds head ? 
Then shall they learn how scant I prize such mean and pompous 
show, 

O'Hanlon ! you have steeds and men, and yonder is the jfoe." 

Then reigned that chief his panting steed, his swooed above Mm 
dashed. 

And Forward! sons of Coll," he cried, and o'er the heath he- 
da^ed; 

And like a rock that thunders down some dried-up toarent's bed. 
Clan BOanlon's ho t^pTn*^ bounded on, young BedxncBid atthexr he ad I 

But M'Sweeny met them in the midst, and checked thdr deice 
career — 

H’Sweeny, chief of Fanid broad, with many a mountain spear. 

And he slew their gallant leader, and cbve both crest and shield. 
And wide Clan Hmlon's harsemen boild are scattered thxomffi tbs 
Mdl - 
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Tbm rushed like fire Clan EotT’a race, with shouts that rend the 
fJuCB, 

And strickMi by M*Geniiis stem, the «4out M’Sweeny dies ; 

But from the hills O’C'ahan biirs-t, with chiefs of Inmshowen, 

And falls the Tanist of Ivcagh, for O’Niall and Tyrone ! 

Then rose the max of tattle loud, as clan met clan in fight, 

And axe and skian grew red with blood, a lad and wofiil sight; 

Yet, in the midst o’er all, unmoved, that litter black is seen, 

T^ke some dark rock that hits its head, o’er ocean’s war serene ! 

Yet once, when Wenching back fierce Bryan’s charge beforei 
Tyrconndl waver’d in its ranks, and all was nearly o’er ; 

Aside those curtains wide were fiung, and plainly to the view, 

Bach host beheld O’Donnell there, ^ pale and wan in hue. 

And to his tribes he stretched his hands, and pdnted to the foe^ 

And with a shout they rally round, and on Clan Hugh they go ; 
And back they beat their horsemen fierce, and in a column deep, 
With O’Donnell in their foremost rank, in one fierce chaa^ they 
sweep. 

And on that host a panic came — a panic and a fear — 

And then their hearts wax fainf and low — their hands drop sword 
and spear; 

And stricken by the ghastly right, de^ite their leaders high. 

They shrink bdfore O’Donnell’s face, and turn their steeds and fiy ! 

In vam 0*^^iall dashed along, with banner in his hand. 

And for the honor of Tyrone, he bade them turn and stand ; 

In wild ai&ight his squadrons flee, as ebbs the tide away, 

Though the north wind strives to check it, in Dundrum’s rocky 
bay! 

Lough Swilly*8 banks are thick with spears 1 — O’TnT iall's host is ther% 
But rent and tost like tempest-clouds, Clan Donnell in the rere, 
Lough SwOl/s waves are red with blood, as madly in its tide 
O’Niall’s howemen wildly plunge, to reach the other ride I 

And broken is Tyrowoi’s pride, and vanquished Clannaboy, 

And there is wafimg through the land, from Bonn to Aughnadoy | 
The Bed Hand’s crest is bent in grief, upon its shield a stain, 

For its stoutest clans axe broken, its bravest chiefs are slam. 

But proud and high Tyreonnen shouts; but blending on the gale, 
TTpon the ear ascendeth now a sad and sullen wail ; 

For on that field as back they bore, from chasing of the foe, 

The spirit of O’Doimell fled ! — O, woe for Ulster, woe I 
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Tft died he there all glotion:^— a Tictar in the fight — 

A Chieftain at his people's he^, a waxiior in his might, ^ 
They dug him there a fitting grave, upon that field 5r pnde- 
And a Id^ty cairn raised above^ by £ur Lough Smlly's side.* 


THE BATTLE OP AEDXOCEER. 

1828. 

BT THB JLriHOB OP THS UOSTKB OP ZXLCKEL.** 

[A. D. 1328, MacGec^hegsn gare « great overthroir to the Bngllsh, in whldt 
fhiee thonaaad five handred of them, together with the D'Aitons, were ahdn. 
This battle, in which the English forces met such tremendous defeat, was fought 
near MnlliUimr, on the day before the feast of St Laurence — namely, the 9^ 
August. The Insh clans were commanded by William MacOeojchegan, Lord «f 
Eenil Feocha, m Westmeath, comprising the present baronies of Moycashel and 
Kathconrath. The English forces were commanded by L«jrd Thomas Butler, the 
Petits, Tuites, Nangles. Delemers. Ac The battle took place at the Hi» of Ard- 
nocher.— ^aoZs ^ tAe Jleir MaCert,} 

On the eve of St. Laurence, at the croas of GloxfiMl, 

Both of chieftains and bont^hts what a muster we hod. 

Thick 83 bees, round the heather, on the side of SHeve Bloom, 

To the trysting they gather by the light of the zxKxm. 

Bor The Butler from Ormond with a hosting he earner 
And harned Moycashd 'with havoc and flame, 

Not a hoof or a haynck, nor com blade to feed on. 

Had he left in the wide land, right up to Dunbree^bn. 

Then gathered MacGeo^^an, the high prince of Donaie^ 

“With O'Connor fixrm (Sighan, and O'Dempsys galore ; f 
And, my soul, how we shouted, as dash'd in wifii their men. 

Bold M^Coghlan fiom Clara, O'Mulloy fiom the glen. 

And not long did we loiter where the four taghert { met, 

But his saddle each tightened, and his spurs doeer set, 

By the skylight that flashes all their red burnings hack, 

And by black gore and ashes fast the zieveis we track. 

TUI we came to Ardnocher, and its st^ dope we gain, 

And stretch’d there, henea^ us, saw thor h^ in the ^dain ; 

And high shouted our leader (’twas the brave William Roe) — 

« By tl^ Red Hand of Niall, ’tis the Sassenach fbe I 


♦ Wc heliCTB this heBad to he written by th^ author of ** The Honks of Kit* 
crea.” 


f GizZore,*>-.in abundazice. 
VOL. L 


Taghert^ — roads. 


12 
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** Now, low level jouT spears, grasp each battle-axe firm, 

And for God and <mr Ladye strike ye downright and stem ; 

Por our homes and our altars charge ye steadfast and true. 

And oiir watchword be vengeance, and ZamA Dearg AbooT* * 

O, then down like a torrent with a farrah we swept, . 

And full stout was the Saxon who his saddle-tree kept ; 

PcKT we dash'd through their horsemen till they reel'd foenn the 
stroke, 

And their spears, like dry twigs, with our axes we broke. 

"With our plunder we found them, our jfieet garrons and kinei, 

And each chalice and cruet they had snatcdi'd firom God’s shxine. 

But a red defat we paid them, the Sassenadi raiders. 

As we scatter'd th^ spearmen, slew chieftains and leaders. 

In the Pale there is weei^foig and watchings in vain. 

Be Lacy and D' Alton, can ye reckon your slam ? 

'Where's your chieftain, fierce Xangle ^ Has Be NettervOle fled ? 
Ask the i^olingar eagles, whom their carcasses fed. 

Ho ! ye riders fiom Ormond, will ye brag in your hall. 

How your lord was struck down with his mail’d knights and all? 
Swim at midnight the Shannon, beard the wolf in his den, 

Ere yon ride to Moycashel on a fbrray again ! ^ 


THE UFE AND BEATH OF AET JdACMITBilOGH. 

mr W TT.T.TJl-if PXMBBOKE StTTLCHINOCK- 

[W. P. Malrhinock was bom in Tralee, county Kerry, and was formerly part- 
ner in a reai>ectable merchant firm, in his nadve town, which was fiivorably 
known to the Woollen Merchants of Yorkshire, After the distnrhances of 18« 
he emigrated to Amcnra, but soon after returned to his native land. He is loved 
and respected by every one who knows the gemal warmth of his heart, and hhs 
high and unbendmg principles.] 

Bynasts and Tanists, array'd on the heather. 

For Ezin, and vengeance, took counsd. together, 

"Whose foot than the red deer’s was freer and lighter ? 

Whose eye than the eagle’s was keener and brighter ? 

Wh ose voice than, the peal of the thunder was louder ? 

Wh ose bearing than that of a monarch's was prouder ? 

Whose plume was the haughtiest, air-bome, flymg ? 

Whose sword flash’d the brightest o'er dead and o'er dying ? 


• Lcanh Dmrg Jboo^ — fits Bed Hand for ever. Lamb la pronounoed Lanao, 
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Thotigt Saxons in herds should his person enriron, 

"VVliofee grasp on the Tvar-horse was rigid as iron ? 

'WTic&e heart beat the lightest in trial and danger ? 

"WTiose hate “was the blackest for Saxon and sttanger ? 

O, whose but MacMurrogh’s, the pride of his sireland, 

The sword and the budkler, the war-god of Ireland : 

The Pale’s-men and Saxcois like rabbits would burrow 
In fastness and fortress, with fear of hTacHunogh ! 

“When Fileas were chanting where red wine was flawing— 
■When eyes sparkled brightly on cheeks hotly glowing — 

Whom first did they laud, and to whom fir^ gire honor ?— 

The Calnach, O’^S’olan, O’Bnn, or O’Connor ; — 

O ! who but MajcMurrogh, the chieftain so glorious. 

O’er Norman and Saxon for ever victorious. 

At the gates of the Pale, on the hanks of King's irver, 

Of Glory and Pame he made handmaids for ever. 

WTiea Ormond fled fast to the Pale, for a haven, 
licaving ^lortimer's corpse to the wolf and the raven. 

The castle of W'esford he gave to the burning. 

Their ramparts and bulwarks in dust overturning. 

At Athcroe, the ford of the blood-tarni^'d water. 

Lord Thomas of England got pale for the slaughter ; 

By Butler and Perrera the tale was out-spoken. 

Of all that Art did when his vengeance was woken. 

The swords of the fliemen he h^p’d up to heaven. 

Their owners lying near them, by thousands, unshrivcn — 

E’en Bichord of England confess’d him his master, 

■When blow followed blow, and disaster, disaster. 

Prom forest and fastness, hill-top and valley, 

How bravely he’d dash — O, how wildly he’d sally I 
Till Saxon blood flowed like a stream &om its fountain. 

Then hie him again to his haunts in the mountain ; 

O ! many the hearts, neither fickle nor hollow, 

■With joy, e’en to death, that loved leader to follow, 

■Would leave Hne to starve, and untiH’d leave the furrow, 

"When raised was your proud flag, thou dauntless MacMurrogli* 

As strong as an oak, and as tall as a cedar — 

By birthright a Monarch, by Nature a Leader — 

On self and Hs own gallant hosting rdiant. 

Of Richard and all Iub mailed nobfe defiant — 

Of large heart and kmng, the foremost to raHv 
Around him the septs of mountain and valley ; 

O’Brm, and MacDavid, O’Toole, and O’Connor, 

All loved of green Erin, all spotless of honor — 

Through gloom, and through danger, would follow and find him. 
And peal in the fierce right, their war-cries bdiind him. 
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Ah ! woe for the day when the hand of Death found Mm, 
With bid Maidens and Kems, and Fileas around huxu 

With wccjping and wailing, in sad Roes MacBruin, 

The Bards ai^d the Brehoas foretold the land’s ruin ; 

The folds of the flag of false Ormond were given 
With joy to the free air, and breezes of heaven ; 

The heart of the Calvadh with anguish was laden, 

O’Toole of Imayle, wept aloud like a maiden, 

O’Xolan, O’Brm, and MacDavid, in sorrow, 

Looked ^wn cm their hostingB, and thought on the znonow* 
The sable-cowl’d J&iais the death mass were anging — 

The maidcDS in angmsh their white hands were ringing. 

By liver, by lake, in each valley and h^h-land. 

The Dei^ Caome was rais’d for the pride of the island — 
The kine roam’d at large, and imtill’d lay the furrow, 

When death struck the haughty and mighty MacMuxxogh. 


DEATH OF ART MACMTJRROGH. 


BT T. D. M’OES. 


[Art M’Mnrrogb died at Bosk in 1416, after liaring reigned over Iiein5ter for 
fortj years He was the greatest Irisib soldier of his ag^ and the first, perhaps, 
that overreached the Normans by tactics and strategy. His campaigns against 
Bnger Mortimer, Richard H , thi' JBarl of Ormond, Sir John Stanley and Sir Ste- 
phen Scroope, Lord Thomas of Lancaster and the fir^t lla.il of Shrewsbury, the 
** British Achilles” ha\e vet to claim the pen of an hi'-tonan. He tooK Boss, 
Carlow, Bnuiscurthy, and other fortified places fiom the Rngli'^h exacted an an- 
nual tribute of tSO mark'*, ■ahicli w,to paiil to hw dtscondants until after the year 
and Uunng his life c the English treasury, according ro the statements 
of their own chronicles abont 1,200 ooo mtrks. lie is spoken of by Caxtcm, Marl- 
buigh, and Hullmslied, as “the thief captain of hib nation,” — “the canker that 
lay in the heart of Lein&ter,” — ‘ M'Murgh, at tvhose mighty prowess all Leinster 
trembled,” and in the like phrases. Valor and virtne sustained him through many 
tnals, and victory shone like a sun round his old age ] 


From the King’s home rose a hum 
Like the nsmg of a swarm, 

And it spiead round Ross and grew 
Loud and bodmg as a storm ; 

And foom the many-gated town passed Easchlaghs * in oflfrigh t^ 
Pale as the morning hours when rushing forth from night, 

And north, east, south, and westward as they sped. 

They cried, « The King is dead I ” — “The King is dead ! 


♦ JE!usdUoplt,---a courier among the Gadelians, who was often a feTnuiy , gch- 
word 18 pronnoruied nearly as if it was written ado. 
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As the moimtain echoes mimic 
The mort of the bugle-hom. 

So far and iarther o’er the land 
The deadly tale is br.me ; 

Echo answers echo trom wood, and rath, and stream — 
Easchlagh follo\^'s Bavchlagh, hke horrors in a dream ; 

And, when entreated to repose, thev onlv said, 

In accents woe-begone and bn^ fcuig is dead 1 ** 

The news was brought to Offaly, 

To the Calvach * m. Ks hall ; 

He scLd, fetul’d Le the harp and flute— 

W'e are orphans all.” 

The news 'v^’as brought to 0’Tuath«l, in Imayle ; 

He said, « “We have lost the bulwark of the Gad ; " 

And his chosen men a-south to the royal wake he led — 
Sighmg, « The King is dead I ” — “ The King is dead I ^ 

To O’Brin in Ballincor, 

To O’Xolan in Forth it came^ 

To AlacDavid in Hiavach, 

And all mourn’d the «!aine ; 

They said, « We have lost the chief champion of our land. 
The King of the stoutest heart and strongest hand ; ” 

The hills of the four counties that right lor joy were red. 
And boastfully their Dublin bells chimed that the King was 

It was told in Kilkenny, 

And the Ormond flag flew out. 

That had hid among the cobwebs 
Smce the Earl’s Callan rout ; 

But the Friars of Inshtown, they grieved for him full sor^ 
And Innistioge and Jerpoint may long his loss deplore. 
From Clones south to Bannow the holy bells they toll. 

And all the monks axe praying fl>r the Bene&ctoar’s sooL 

For ages, in the eastward 
Su^ a wake was never seen ; 

Since Brian's in Virin 
Such a mourning had not been ; 

And as the clans to St. Mullins the fie^y part 

That was earthy and had perished of King Art — 

The crying of the keenem was heard by the last man, 
Though he was three miles off when the bnzial rite began* 


• The Galrach <yGoxmor Falj was Horrof^ (yComnor, a renowned warrior, who 
beai the English in several battles; amongst others that of Kninehaia, Jbngjht 

I'da 

12 ♦ 
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" mourn,” they said, “ ye cliieftantf^ 

From lliuvach * ana from Farth ; f 
Mourn, ye Dynasts of the lowlands. 

And ye Tamsts of the north ; 

The noblest man that was lefr us, here to-day 

Li the churchyard of hi*> fathurs we make hi bed of day— 

Fnlucky is thi year above all years — 

His hie ^as more to us than ten thousand tested spears. 

« Xo ash tree in ShiHelah 
Was more comely to the eye — 

And hke the heavens above us^ 

He was good as he was high. 

The taker of rich tnbutes, the quellcr of our strife^ 

The open-handed giver, hia life to us was life. 

O ! Art, "why did you leave us r O I even from the gme. 

Could you not come to hve for them you would have died to sorat 

« When we think cai your actions — 

How against you, all m vain. 

The King’s son, and the King himself 
Of London cross’d the main — 

When we think of the battle at Athcroe^ and the day 
WTien Roger Mortimer, at Kdls, fell in the fiery fray — 

They chant the Be Proftmdis, and we cannot help but cay — 

• Defender of your nation, 0 1 — why did you die } * 

<* If death would hare hostages^ 

A million such as we 
To bring you back to Erin, 

O ! a dieap exchange ’twould be ; 

But r ent as the midnight, and white as your own hair, 

W»:,^ its raxty years of snow, noble King ! you Be there — 

Your hp at last is pale — at last is clos’d your eye — 

O, tenor of the Saxons, Art, W'hy did you die ? ” 

Thus by the gaping grave, 

They moaned about his bier, 

ChallCTging with clamorous grief 
TTie dead that could not hear ; 

Then slowly and sono’W’ful they laid him down to res^ 

His sword beside him laid, and his cross on his breast. 

And each one took his way with drooping heart and head, 
fiighmg, “ The King is dead I ” — “ The Kmg is dead 1 ” 

^ Cbnte — a zutma given to Wexford in the l^th and Uth ce n ti n k a, 

f 7<nrth, in Ouloir. Shillelab, in Garlow. 
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His grave is in St. Hnllm's, 

But to Pilgrim eyes xmicnovra— 
tJmnarked by mournful yew, 

XJnchranicled in stone ; 

His bones are ivitb his people’s, his clay with common day^ 
Hjs memory in the night that lies behind the hills of day, 
Where hundreds of our gallant dead await 
The long foretold, redeemed and honored fate.t 


THE TRITE IRISH KTS'G.} 

BY THOHAS DAVIS. 

Tkb Csesar of Rome has a wider demesne, 

And the Ard-Righ J of France has more clans in his train ; 

The sceptre of Spain is more heavy with gems, 

And our crowns cannot vie with the GreSs, diadems ; 

But kinglier far before heaven and man 
Are the emerald delds, and the iicry-eyed dan. 

The sceptre, and state, and the poets who sinsr. 

And the swords that encircle A Tbce Ibish Retg ! 

For, he must have come from a conquering race — 

The hear of their valor, their glory, their grace ; 

His frame must be statdv, has step must be fleet. 

His hand must be trained to each warrior feat. 

His free, as the harvest moon, steadfast and clear, 

A head to enlighten, a spirit to cheer. 

While the foremost to rush where the battle-brands 
And the last to retreat is A Tbub Ibish JBlixa ! 

Yet, not for his courage, his strength, or his name^ 

Can he from the dansmen their fealty 
The poorest, and liighest, choose fredy to-day 
The chief, that to-night, theyTL as truly obey ; 

For loyalty springs from a people’s consent. 

And the Imee that is forced had been better unbent— 

The Sassenach serfe no soch homage can bring 
As the Tridimm’s chosce of A Tbub Ibish Ejm I 

* A condndiBg stanza, genetallj intended as a ncairftalation of the entile 
balTad. 

f The coming of an historian who dull Ifberate our niastrions dead from the 
bondage of nedect and calnznny u foretold m onr prophecies 
1 Sm Appendix L. to O'DonoTan’s ^ Hj-Fiachrs,^’ p. 425, Ac* 

} — CfreatKing. 
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Come, loolc on the pomp when they ** mnhe an O’NeOl ; ** 
The muster of — O’Hagan, O’SheaJ, 

O’Cahan, O llanlon, U’BresIcn, and all, 

Prom nuld Ardcs and Onor to rude Donegal. 

** St. I*atntk’« comka^ffa^'* * iMth bishops thirteen. 

And olla's and fcruhon?,^ and minstrels, are seen. 

Hound Tuiacb-Og Hath,,' hke the bees in the springs 
All swarming to honor A Tneu Irish Ktmg. 

TJnsandaUed he stands on the foot-dinted rock. 

Like a piliar-stone hx’d against every shock. 

Hound, round is the Bath on a far-seemg hill, 

Like his blemn-hless honor, and vigilant wilL 
The gray-beards are telling how chiefe by the score 
Have b^ crovv-ned on “ Ihe Bath of the Kings *’ heretaforB^ 
While, crowded, yet ordered, withm its green ring, 

Are the dynasts said pnests round Tee True Irish Kihg* 

The chronicler read him the laws of the clan, 

And pledged him to bide by their llessmg and ban ; 

H**- sL un hid lus si^ord are unbuckled to show 
That thej’ only were meant for a foreigner foe ; 

A ’white willow wand has been put in hus hand — 

A type of pure, upright, and gentle command — 

While hierarchs are blcjswng, & shppei they fling. 

And O’Cahan prcxdauns him A True Irish King I 

Thrice looked he to Heaven with thanks and with prayer— 
Thnce looked to his borders with sentmel stare — 

To the waves of Loch Xeagh, the heights of Strabane ; 

And thnce on his allies, and thnce on his clan — 

One cla«h on their bucklers I — one more ! — they are still — 
What means the deep pause on the crest of the hill ? 

"VMiy gaze they above him ^ — a war-eagle’s wmg I 
« ’Tis an omen ! — Hurrah ! for The True Irish Kixa I ** 

God aid him ! — God save him I — and smile on his reign — 
The terror of England — the ally of Spain. 

May his sword be triumphant o’er Sassenach arts I 
Be his throne ever girt ^ strong hands, and true hearts 1 
May the course of his conquest run on till he see 
The flag of Plantagenet sink in the sea I 
Hay minstrels forever his victories sing, 

And saints make the bed of The True Irish King I 


* Saccessor,— the Archbishop of Armngh. 
f Oitorw,— Doctors or learned men. 

I jBre/ionA^Judges. 

g TaJach-Ogf — between Cooiatown and Stewartstown, Coiinlj l^yroB*. 
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THE DESMOOT, 

BT THOXiJB KOOBS. 

^Thotmu. the heir of the Beemosd fianilj had aeddentaillT been so engaged in 
the that he tvas beQucntea otAT Tralee, and obliged to take shelter at tJto 

Abbe\ of Feal, m the house ' f one of his aependants, called Mac Coimsc. Cath- 
erine, a beautiful daughter cf h's nost, insta£it4j .nsnired the earl irith a violent 
>n a 1 "L he could not subdue. He married her , and hj this inferior alli- 
a '•:» di'^aared his fblloviers, whose brutal pride regarded this indulgence of hu 
love as an unpardonable degnuiation to his family Thns persecuted, the unhap- 
py ycung lord Retired to Uouen xU Xonutviy where ne died m 1420, and was 
buned in a consent r{ Fnars Premiers, at Pans — tne King of England^ it is 
said, attending his faueral.j 

Bt the Feal’s wate benighted, no star in the ^es, 

To thy door by Love bhghted, I first saw those eyes, 

Some Voice whisper’d o’er me, as the threshold I cxt^ 

There was rum bejEbre if I lov’d, I was lost. 

Love came, and brought sorrow too soon in his train ; 

Yet so sweet that to-morrow ’twere welcome again. 

Though misery’s full measure my portiaa should be^ 

I woidd drain it with pleasure if pour’d out by thee. 

You, who call it dishonor to how to this fiame^ 

If you’ve eyes, look but on her, and blush while you Mame r 
Hath the p^l less whiteness because of its birth } 

B[ath the violet less brightness for growing near earth 2 

No — Man fijr his glory to ancestry flies ; 

But woman’s bright story is told in her eyes. 

*While the Mona]^ hut traces through mcrtals Ids line^ 

Beauty, bom of the Graces, ranks next to Divine I 


THE BEIDAL OF MALAHIDE. 

BT GEBALP GBJLPFiB. 

[Of the monuments most worthy of notice in the dhapel of Mmlahlde is sa altar 
tomb surmounted with the effigy, in bold reliel^ of a female habited in the costume 
of the 14th centnxy, and representing the Honorable Mande I^nnket^ wife of Sir 
Bichard 'Ddbot. ^ had been prenoafiy married to Mr. Hussey, son to the 
Baron of Galtran, who was slain on the day of her nuptial^ leaTins her the sin- 
godar celebrity of having been ‘‘amaid, vme, and widow' on the same day.”-* 
JkHiorCs HuUay of Drogheda^ 

The joy-hells are ringing in gay MalaMd^ 

The fr4h wind is ringing almig the sea-ride ; 

The maids are aasemhling with garlands of flowers^ 

And the haipstzings are trembhrig in all the glad howem 
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Swdl, swdl the gay measure ! roll trumpet and drmnl 
'Mid greetings of pleasure in qilendor they come i 
The chancel is ready, the portal stands wide 
Por the lord and the lady, the bridegroom and hiide. 

What years, ere the latter, of earthly delight 
The future shall scatter o’er them in its flight I 
WTiat bhssful caresses shall Portune bestow, 

Ere those dark-flowing tresses fall white as the snow Z 

* 

Before the high altar yotmg Maud stands array’d ; 

With accents that falter her promise is made — 

Prom father and mother for ever to part, 

Por him and no other to treasure h^ heart. 

The words are repeated, the bridal is done. 

The rite is completed — the two, they are one; 

The vow, it is spoken all pure from the heart, 

That must not be broken till life shall d^art. 

Hark ! 'mid the gay clangor that compass'd their car. 
Loud accents in anger come mmgliiig afar \ 

The foe’s on the border, his weapons resound 
Where the hnes in disorder unguarded are found. 

As wakes the good shepherd, the watchful and bold. 
When the ounce or the leopard is seen in the fold. 

So rises already the chief in his mail. 

While the new-married lady looks fainting and pale. 

•* Son, husband, and brother, arise to the strife, 

Por tjie sister and mother, for children and wife ! 

O’er hill and o’er hollow, o'er mountain and plain, 

XTp, true men, and follow I let dastards remam 1 " 

Farrah ! to the battle ! they form into line — 

The shidds, how they rattle ! the spears, how they ahlnn | 
Soon, soon shall the foeman his treachery rue — 

On, burgher and yeoman, to die or to do ! 

The eve is declining in lone Malahide, 

The maidens are twmmg gay wreaths for the bride ; 

She marks them unheedmg — her heart is afar, 

Where the clansmen are bleeding for her in the war. 

Hark ! loud from the mountain 'tis Victory's cry I 
O'er woodland and fountain it rings to the sky I 
The foe has retreated ! he flies to toe shore ; 

The spoiler's defeated-— the combat is o'er I 
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'Witih foreheads Tznruffled the conquerors come — 

But why have they mufiled the lance and the drmn } 
■What form do they carry alofo on has shield ? 

And where does he tarry, the lord of the ddd i 

Ye saw him at momang how gallant and gay ! 

In bridal adorning the st^ of the day : 

Now weep for the lover — has triaamph as sped. 

Has hope it is over ! the chieftain is dead ! 

But O for the maiden who mourns for that chie^ 
"VTith heart overladen and rending with gnef ! 

She sinks on the meadow in one moming-tide^ 

A wife and a widow, a maid and a bride I 

Te maidens attending, forbear to condole ! 

Tour comfort is rendang the depths of her souL 
True — true, *twas a story for ages of pride 
He died in his glory — hut, O, he Aaa died ! 

The war-cloak dae raises aH moumfoUy now, — 

And steadfestly gazes upon the cold brow. 

That glance may for ever unaltered remain. 

But the Brid^oom will never return it again. 

The dead-bdls are tolling in sad Malahide, 

The death- wail is rollmg along the sea-side ; 

The crowds, heavy-heaai:ed, withdraw liom the green, 
Por the sun has departed that brighten’d the scene I 

Ev'n yet in that valley, though years have roll’d by. 
When through the wild sally the sea-breezes sigh. 
The peasant, with sorrow, b^olds in the shade 
The tomb where the morrow saw Hussey convey'd* 

How scant was the warning, how briefly reveal'd, 
B^ore on that morning death's chalice was fill’d I 
The hero who drunk it there moulders in gloom. 

And the form of Maud Flunket weeps over his toarxbb 

The stranger who wanders along the lone vale 
Still sighs while he ponders on mat heavy tale ; 

** Thus passes each ]^easure that earth can supply — 
Thus joy has its measure — we live but to die I ” 
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LAMENT FOR EILEEN 0*BEIN (OR O'BYRNE), 

WHOM ROOEE TYBKBL, OP OASTXBKNOCK,* POECTBLT CAEBTED AWA.T* 
(FSOaC SH£ tEISH.) 

She is gone — she is gone I where shall Eermod find rest. 

From the grief of his spirit — the rage of his breast ? 

Smoe the child of his chieftain no more may he view 
As fair as the morning and pure as its dew. 

She is gone ! Now at eve, by the Liffey's gay tide, 

Who shall lead the aged warrior and watch by his side ? 

O 1 hate to thee, Tynrel, for black is thy sin, 

Who hast mpp*d in its bloomhood the fiow’r of 0*Brm. 

Young Aimoric loved her, and once as die himg 
O’er her harp, and the wrongs of green Eim she sung, 

Hh vowed by her beauty, the strength of the land^ 

He would marshal for freedom, or forfeit her hand. 

Poor Eileen was silent ; still trembhng she play’d, 

While the tears m her dark eye her bSom betray^ : 

Ah, madd’mng the thought ! that the foes of her km 
And her cotmfry, should rob us of Eileen O’Bim. 

As here in the depths of the dark tangled wood, 

When the throstle, sweet bird, rears his promising brood. 

The spoiler, to mark them, is oft wont to come 
Ere he, mennless, plunders their moss-covered home ; 

So Tyrrel, while rum his heart had long plann’d, 

Watch’d Eileen, to see all her beauties expand, 

Then, fiend-hke, that heart which he never could win 
He tore from the homestead of Turlogh O’Biim 

How smooth was the liffey — how blooming the lawn I 
When she went fcnth as playful and light as a fawn ; 


• Castlefcnock (the castle hill), and from Its green appearance sometimes called 
Glasteknne (the ween hill), is a weU-known locaJlly, a short distance N W. of the 
™ granted by Henry IL to Hugh Tyrrell, together with a 
moiety of the nver Liffey In the early part of the 16th centmy the Tyrrell of 
Gastlekn^h was named Hugh, during whose absence with Skeffington m Ul- 
ster, his brother, Roger Tyrrell, seized Eileen O’Bnn (or O’Byme) near hea: frther’s 
residency and earned her to that “stronghold of inlqmty,” where she died by her 
own^n^ A part of a tower densely covered with ivy, and a wall some eight or 
ten fret In thickness, still stand to verify the ate of the “stronghold.” A treble 
hne of drcum^Iation is nearly perfect, where the wntei of these lines, when 
from his task, has often gambolled in happy ignoiance of the fete of Eileen 
0 Brin, and all the other “iniquities” of the place, /en^to excepted.— O’Bi in’s 
rasiden^ \v^on a wo^y “ratii” to the west of where Chapelizod now stands — 
Turlogh OBnn^M of the chiefs of Wicklow, had come down and fixed his res- 

goyenunmt-iSurto,,-, 
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Yoang Anaoric greets her — no mOTe cotild lie say, 

The ambui^ are on him — he fells — idie's away I 
We missed her at twilight, and swift m her tra^ 

Out kaais rush fiercely to conquer her back ; 

But m vain — she*s secured the stror^ castle within. 

And the accents of woe fill the home O’Brin* 

We trusted the stranger — we’ve dwdt on. his plain. 

Our sad^uard his honor — ’tis black with a stain ; 

Yet he recks not, but laughs in the fece of our wail, 

For they wrong, then insult us, those lords of the Pale. 
Glendalough 1 0, thy deep sunny valleys for me, 

And thy mountains that watch o’er the homes of the finee^ 
Where chieftains, as l»ave as e’er battle did win. 

Would bow to the beauty of Eileen O’Brin. 

But we’ve lost her — up Cuallane,* thy wairiors awake ! 
Olendufl^ send thy bravest to fight for her sake — 

O’Brin ! see your name is dishonored — repaj 
The t 3 rrant whose minions forced Eileen away ; 

O’Tooles and O’Dempsies, your w^ons unsheathe — 
Come down, let your war-cry be "Vengeance or death,** 
Nor cease ye one moment, when once ye b^hb 
Till the li^hlood of Tyirdl atone to O’Brin. Mibo. 


THE SIEGE OP MAVNOOTH. 


K7 r. C. ILINGAK. 


Crowi, Crom-ahoo! f The Geraldine rebds from proud Maynooth, 
And with Him are leagued four hundred, the flower of LeinsteE’t 
youth- 

rake heart once m<H:e, O, Erin ! The great God g^ves thee hope ; 
And the mists of Time and Woe thy true Lrie's portals ope ! 

* An andent name of Wicklow. 

f The war-crfes of the principal InshL septs or families were the followmr:— 
The FiraasajUDa*, Earls of Boldare, CrofirHUm! Crom for Boer/ or Sarrah for 
Croat! This cry has been suggested by their stronghold of Croom, in the County 
Limerick. The Fi?E 2 arajjj>s^ Knights of Kerry, Fomrb-bvsidherobool The YdJtmo 
Troop for Boer! The O’NJEHiS’, Earls of Tyrone, Zcanhrdeao’ff^xiool The Bed 
Simdfor Boer I The Crest of the family Is the Bed Hand. The OBbuen^, Lonihr 
laider-dbool The Strong Hand for Boer! Crest, a dexter arm holding a naked 
sword The UrCAnTHTS^and PiTZMitraiCES’ was the same as the Bbiens*. But the 
M’C utTHTS’, Earls of Desmond, took Sean^dt-oboo f The Old Place for Boer I The 
Da Bnitaos* or jBomiKBs’ Earls of Clanncarde, GdlLrtuxthrCLbooI The Bed Strar^er 
for Eteri Bichard De Bn' go, the s^Lond Lari of Ulster, was red haired, and 
hence he was called the Bed Earl <ind his dc<>oendajits the Red Strangers. The 
Btcepatbicks’ or Mvc-CnT'-P^xpicss*, ' The Sharp ar^ Strong 

for Boer I Cr&st, a Lion and a Dragon. The Mjli>Swwbnst8% JBattadahrohooJ The 
VOL. L 13 
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ISarl Thomas of the Silken Robes ! —here doubtless bttms thy sool^ 
Thou beamest here a Living Sim, round TVhich thy planets roll ? 

O ! vould the Eternal Powers above that this were only so I 
Then had our land, now Beamed and banned, been saved a woerldi 
of woe I 

No more ! — no more ! — it maddeneth so ! — But rampart, keep^ 
and tower, 

At least are still — long may they be — a jiart of Ireland's power ! 
But — who looks ’mid his warriors from the walls, as gleams a 
pearl 

'Mid meaner stones ? ’Tis Parez — foster-brother of the EarL 

Enough! — we diaB hear more of him! .Amid the hundred 
diafts 

“Which campward towards the Saxon host the wind upbears and 
wafts, 

One strikes the earth at Talbot's feet, with somewhat white — a 
scroll — 

Impaled upon its barb — O ! how exults the leaderis soul I 

He grasps it — reads — “Now, by St, George, the day at last is 
ours! 

Before to-morrow's suruarise we hold yon haughty towers ! 

The craven traitor ' — hut, 'tis well ! — he receive his hire, 

And somewhat more to boot, God wot, than perchance he may 
desire!” 

Alas ! alas ! — 'tis all too true ! A thousand marks of gold 
In Parez' hands, and Lemster's bands are basely bought and sold I 
Earl Thomas loses fair Maynooth and a hundred of hk dan — 

But, worse ! he loses half his hopes, foi he loses trust in Man ! 

The mom is up : the gates He wide ; the foe pour in amain. 

O ! Parez, pride thee m thy plot, and hug thy golden chain ! 

There are cnes of rage from battlements, and mdlays beneath in 
court. 

But Leinster’s Brave^ ere noon blaze high, diall mourn in donjon 
fort! 

iVbSte Staff for JEher f — m allnsiou to a part of the Jhmily arms The IlBrFBBr 
ITASS*, Oeart-norSitas-dhoo 1 The Right fiom Above for Ever f mtimatincf that no 
mstice was to be e'^pected without the aid of Heaven The Husseys’, Barons of 
Galtnm, Cair-direach-aboof Strict Justice for Ever I Tlxese cues mean, Success 
to the ^n'^e of the family » Hurrah for the family ' or the fiimily and cause for 
ever I Previously to attachinpr an enemy it was customary amousr the Irish m 
former times to cry out, JRirrati ' Farrah I which meant, Fall onl Fall ml It is 
not unuraal for the It ish soldiers to-day to shout the c^ of Faug-a-hallaghl Clear 
^ Napier, in his History of the JPemiisular iKir, says “ Nothing so ataiw 

tied the Brench soldiery as the wild yell with which the Irish regiments sprung 
to the charge.” ^ • 
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«H6! Master Paiez! thou?'' So spake in the hall the Saxon 
ehief — 

«HD\rhast thou proTed this tentless loon? But, comei, we will 
stanch thy grief I 

CJount these broad pieces over wdl I " He flung a purse on the 
ground, 

‘Which in wrathful silence Parez grasped, 'mid the gaze of all around. 

« So I — right ?” "Yes, right, Sir John I Enough I I now depart 
for home ! ” 

<* Hornet sayest thou, Master Parez ? Yes, and by my Hhlidome^ 
Mayest reach tJiat sooner than thou dreamest. But before we psit, 

I would a bnef, blunt parle with thee. Xay, man, why dost thon 
start?” 

** A sudden spasm, Sir John.” — " Ay, ay 1 those sudden spasms 
wiU shock, 

As when, thou knowest, a traitor lays his head upon the block I ” 

" Sir John ! ” — « H ush, man, and answer me ! Till then thou art 
m bale — 

Till then mine enemy and thrall I ” The fallen Chief turned pale. 

"Say, have I kept good faith with thee?” — "Thou hast— good 
fmth and true ! ” — 

"I owe thee nought, then?” — "Nought, Sir John; the gold lies 
here to view.” 

"Thou art the Earl’s own foster-hrother ? ” — "Yes, and bosom- 
friend ’ ” 

""What?” — "Nay, Sir John, I need those jneces, and — ” — 
" Come, there an end ! ” 

"The Earl heaped favors on thee?” — "Never King heaped more 
on Lord ! ” 

"He loved thee? honored thee?” — "I was his heart, his arm, 
Hs sword I ” 

" He trusted thee ? ” — " Even as he trusted his own lofty soul ! ” 

« Akd thou bethatedst him ? Base wretch I thou knowest the 
traitor’s goal I 

" Ho I Provost-Marshal, hither I Take this losel caitiff hence — 

I mark, methinks, a scaffold under yonder stone defence. 

Off with his head I By Heaven, the blood within me bmls and 
seethes > 

To look on him ! So vile a knave pollutes the air he breathes I ” 

'Twas but four days thereafter, of a stormy evening late, 

When a horseman reared his charger in before the castle gate. 

And gazing upwards, he descried by the light the pale moon shed, 
Impaled upon an iron stake, a well-known gory head 1 
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So, Parez ! thou liast met thy meed I ” he said and turned airay 
** And was it a foe that thus avenged me on that fatal day ? 

Kow, by my troth, albeit I hate the Saxon and his land, 

I could, methinks, for one brief moment press the Talbot's hand 1 ** 


PAXEainaic op black thomas butler, 

yA-an 03P OEKOin), BEXWEEK THE EEIOHB OF EEZ7BY VlIX* AHB 

(raox XES ibzsb.) 

SY 0. HAHGAH* 

S tottc-b the loud lyre for Dark Thomas, the Boanan, 

Roman in Paith, but Hibernian in Soul 1 
Hun who, the idol of warrior and woman. 

Never feared peril, and never knew dole. 

"Who is the Man whom I name with such rapture ? 

"Who but our Ossory's and Ormond's Great Chief— 

He whom his foes battled vainly to capture — 

He whom his friends loved beyond all bdief I 

Him the Great Henry ♦ gave rubies and rings to — 

Him the King Edward for deetness admired ; 

Even as his body, his spirit had wings, too, 

And defied efforts that Death alone tirei 
Southwards this mom into deep Tipperary, 

Northward ere night on the shores of the Eme^ 

Always he showed Ms contempt of those chary 
Shffts of the Soul that no Butleh could learn I 

Oriel of Streams, and Duhahow of Harbors, 

Yielded him shorewards their silver and ^Id f — 

All he despised ! — as those greenwoods and arbors 
Girdling his towers from ages of old. 

Riches he loved not — his trust and bis treasure 
Lay in the midst of his far-flaming sword ; 

War was his pastime and battle his pleasure, 

And his own glory the God he adored ! 

Thrice, and a fourth time, he humbled Clan Caura ; J 
His were the warriors that wasted Dunlo— * 

How bis bands ravaged and fired Glen-na-Mauxa 
TOio throughout green Imsfail do^ not know ? 


♦ Heniy Vm 

t Tie.:— Iheir white and yellow fish. 


t The MaoOartbiei. 
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Munster bdbdd his achierenients of 'vronder, 
Connaught and Tllster his bands left; bereayen ; 

Wr&ib, like the ivrath of his lightning and thunder. 
Cast into shade the high anger of Heayen ! 

Woe unto us I This great man has departed ! 
Quenched lies his lamp in the dust of the tomb ! 

He, the land’s giant, the great lion-hearted ! 
even he, hath succumbed unto Doom ! 

Best is his lot for whom Life yielded no rest — 
Darkling and lone is his dwelling to-night — 

On the proud thousand-yeared Oak of the Torest 
Hath on a sudden come blastment and blight ! 

Toll ye his funeral dirge, ye dark waters, 

0*er which so often hk fleets held their march ! 

Mourn for the Earl, thou lemk of Slaughters ; 

Build up hia pillar and laurel hi^i arch I 

Thy foes were ms, and with them he warred only^ 
Weep for him, then, from the depths of thy core I 

Weep for the Chief who hath left thee thus lonely— 
One like to him thou shalt never see more ! 

0 1 for myself, my two ^es are as fountains— 
Blowing, o’erflowing, by night and by mom. 

Gloomily roam I on Banba’s * gray mountains, 
Feeling all wretched, all stricken and lorn. 

Jewels and gold in profusion he gave me — 

Would they, not he, were now under the sod ! 

I shall soon follow him ; these cannot save me — 
Death is my guerdon, but. Glory to God I 

Glory to God in the Highest — and Lowest I 
B2s axe the Power and the Glory alone — 

Pay Him, O, Man, the high homage thou owest, 
AVhether ^ou rest on a footstool or throne ! 

Yet may Has glory be mirrored in others — 

As in the waves the rich poop of the baxk ; 

And the mean man stands apart &om his brothers. 
Who doth not trace it in Thomas l^e Dark 1 


* JScutba CBanva) was one of the anciexit namos of IrelasjU 

13 * 
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SIR MOEROGH’S RIDE TO THE DESMOND'S 
GATHERINa. 

1569. 

BY G. S. SirpPtE. 

[Gerald FitzGerald, the sixteenth and last Earl of Desmond, conld bring into 
the field tOO knights of his own name, and 2 OOO fbotmcn, of his immediate fol- 
lowing His principality extended over the greater portion of four counties of 
Monster, and he kept sovereign state in his great castles of Mogeely and Adare. 
On the 2d November, 1509, he joined the national cause, and raised the standard 
of revolt i^nst EUmbeth, and w*+>‘ varying success, a protracted 

and sanguinary war of years, i r r i nr ^i-i !*• hi was overpoweied, and South 
Munster reduced to a howling desert — without cow sheep, goat, or living thing, 
save the wolf and the Ikmine-stncken remnant of the bioken clans. The Earl, 
hunted from thstness to fastness, was at length betiaved and murdered near 
Tralee, and hi« head earned to England, and spiked o-ver the gates of London. 
This was the pbietiain, who, when m the battle of Afiane, taken prisoner des- 
perately wounded by the Ormond Butleia, on being tauntingly asked by his cap- 
tors, b^nng' him away on a litter — ^^'PTheie is the proud Eail of Desmond 
now?” — gave the haughty reply — ““VThere he ought to be — on the necks of 
the Butlers.? Mauriw, generally translated “ Morrogh,” was a favorite name 
among the (^raldines. The ‘ Sir Shaune,” alluded to below, was Sir John Des- 
mond, wiio^enccceded to the command of the national army on the death of the 
gallant Sir James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald Of terms In the ballad which may 
require or translation, for the English reader, ‘‘Red Dog” is the ht- 

eral rendeiring of mndhera ruadk, the Gaelic for “ Fox , ” Siva. Shee signifies the 
Fairy Host , itetucA, the keeper of a house of hospitality OMmgJi rm^ “ Red 
was an Insh appellation of England’s “ Gtx»d Queen. Bess.” The PkooJji 
was a demon-horse.] 

Tsb Moon is briglit on Mnsketry — broad Mnskeny's dark moim- 
tams; 

Her beams are in its gliding streams and holy gushing fountains. 
The gray wolf's howl is on the breeze — the red dog quits his cover ; 
But man is housed in hall and hut, all broad Mu^erry over ; 

Eor on this night — All-hrllows Ni^ht — no longer covert keeping. 
By fairy moat, the S/hn Sheo o er hill and dale are sweepmg. 

But who is he who spurs so late across the dieary highland ? 

And holds his path by bog and stream as boldly as on dry land. 

A black plume in his daradh * high, the red steel in his right hand. 
Less black, I trow, than his gnm brow — than his fierce eye less 
bright, and 

The moonbeams showed how, as he rode, like fiend’s it glared and 
lightened. 

On BaJlyhowra side ’tis noon — on Awbeg's rushing water ; 

On many a crest of pride, and shield and spear of coming slaughter ; 
On many a long-locked, steel-clad krught, and mantled chieftain 

On galloglass, with axe in hand, and safiron-shirted kem. 

* Baradh, — Head-dress. Saavi/us, — J ames. — Thomas. Con Gorrai^ 

--Coarse, or pockmarked, Ctorneliua. ifoumie,— My gnefl 
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Beneatli tlie gray November sky, in tb.e cbill West vrind curling, 
0*er gathering bands and gleaming brands, a standard proud's 
unfurling — 

The Desmond Flag ! on -whose broad fold is scroll’d heraldic 
story, , 

Of him, the knightly Greraldme, his clansmen's shield and glory : 
**Earl Gerald of the open hand, and eye that sco-wls on danger— 
The scourge of Sa'^senach, and stately hetach of the stranger, 

God and St. Coleman speed to-day the spears that round him 
ranged are I ” 

“ The steed our chief so featly reins was bred by Guadalquiver, 
And never bolder body-guard engirdled pnnce or riever. 

Fo-urscore MacSheehies, stark and swart, in that grim troop 
assemble ; 

Now, soon at wild Clan-Gerralt's war-shout Youghal town will 
tremble ; 

And soon the CoUoiinh-rue^a array by Cappoq-uin will scatter, 
When yonder Imokilly axes casque and corselet shatter.” 

"So sang the harper, as he strode the green hill-side before us. 
While screamed from many a bagpipe round, a goodly battle- 
chorus. 

He sang Earl Seamus, wise and great — Earl Tomks, conquered 
never, 

And him who tamed the Butler's pride by Nore's oak-shadow'd 
river, 

And knightly deeds, the which, God wot, a bard might rhyme 
forever. 

The chief had turned his rein to greet some Condons tall and 
Roches, 

When thro’ the clan’s dividing ranks a wounded knight ap- 
proaches. 

He lighted slowly down — good sooth I 'twas wdl his ride was 
ended, 

And raised his black-plumed cap, and grasped the cordial hand 
extended. 

« Brave kimman, Morrogh ! welcome to our hosting,” quoth Earl 
Goald — 

«Thy tidings fiom Sir Shaune have fered but hardly with there 
herald : ” 

— M The Saxons barred my path ere I had crossed the Kerry border ; 
Con Goxrav fdl, my henchman, true I by false stedL of marauder. 
Dundarerk's lord purvey'd fresh steed, and escort thro* his passes, 
And then the Barry More beset me with his galloglasses. 

But here I am, and need thine ear fax more than leech or masses* 

“ For, all along my devious path, by Araglin and AUo, 

The Bamhee of our clan danced ghastly in the moonbeam's haIo-« , 
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Beside me, tliro' the loaring flood, acroas the olent heather t 
“While shrilly rose her plamtire scream o'er -wmd aad etream 
together. 

*Mamrone! mavrme!* dbe Trailed — •Mc^eely's piincdy pride is 
ended ! , 

MavTvnef Tnavrmef* the Geraldine — the high and fkr-desceanded I 
The oak is hefwn — the flame is quenched ; and who shall heir his 
gl^? 

Foes rend his spoil, and with his blood their bandog's maw is gory I ' 
My Chidf ! I jSedge my knightly word, beside that appaririosn. 

My charger sprang hke Thooha ste^ on Hell’s own wrathful 
missioru 

St. Bride befriend me I 'twa^ a ride might craze both brain and 
risdon.” 

The Desmond’s brow grerw black a*' night — then red as stormy 
momnig, 

And curled his lip, and ^ook his long white locks in ireful 
scorning : — 

« But that thy sw'ord drank, at ASane, of Ormond blood so deejdy, 
rd hold, Sir Moirogh 1 kinsman mine ! thy manhood somewh^ 
cheaply. 

There rides the fierce O'Sullivan, from tempest-lash’d Iv^ra I 
There proud Clan Cauia, and the sons of savage Iveleara ! 

B^ere wheel my haughty kindred, too, with plnme and banner 
streaming I 

'Twere wdl to greet such men to-day> with tale of bcaiii-aick 
dreaming 1 

Less meet for ear of hekakd knight, than friar cowled and shaven. 
If flail we must, Clan-London shall not vaunt us false or craven : 
JTieir bandogs thirst, forsooth I — so do owr Gaelic wolf and raven.” 


THE BAH) OF FITZMAUBICE.* 


BT G. H. STKPLE. 

' St. Brigid, see yon gallant show along the green plain wending. 
Ton goodly troop of H a bi Lars,t o’er rough-maned war-steeds 
bending — 

♦ Sir James IPitamaurlce Fitzgerald, a Wnsman of the Earl of Desmond, was 
le life and soul of the national cause against Eliza1>eth He fell, as is related 
x>ye, before his heioic exertions came to a head, and the English Queen re* 
ard^ this Sir William De Bnrgo for ndding hei of so formidable an enemy, and 
rnsoled him for the loss of his son, by creating him Baron of Castleconnell, with 
pension of 100 marks a year from her exchequer ~ whereat, says the chroni* 
er, **he took so enddext joy that he swoned and seemed to be qmte dead** 
•an appreciation of English rewards whic^ will not appear t^onderhil in this 
generation. 

t The Irish cavalry were called Habaars^ and GaUowglassee, Ihe heavy armed 
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Tlier glaives and lances flashing in the glorious noon-tide sun, 

Their arms and laughter ringing bhthe — O, heavens I that X were 
one. 

A gonoori-bOi my chieftain^s steers, I tend all idly here, 

And save when fierce Clan-Brien came, I never graqjed a spear. 
And now careering nearer, are plainer given to view, 

Full many a scar on sun-l:TOwned cheeh, beneath the harctdh blue, 
And flashing eye and crommeal grin, and cookm turned to gray. 
And hands on sted and rein, that speah a veteran array — 

And out before them, prancing on a chaiger sleek and fitir. 

Bides one with eagle plume and eye, and noble knightly air. 

But come they here in jfriendship, or bent for raid or firay — 

No band so scant durst harry bold Clan-'William’s lands by day.** 

They halt — the fierce Fitzmauiice to the Shannon turns his 
To me pastures broad and castle there, to Casdeconndl * high. 

Tho* bards invoke and priests beseech, and bleeding patriots csB, 
The lord of yon proud castle lounges li^ess in his hall — 

His sword is in its scabbard and his charger in his stall ; 

*We’ve purred a weary way, my men, rinoe dawned the mogming'a 
light — 

What say you if we sup on this Be Burgo's beeves to-night ? ** 

So spake the bold Pitzmauxice — and his warriors with a shout 
Broke forth and drove their creaght from the meads in joyous rout ; 
O'er the plain and thro' the leafy groves, and up the hill-side then. 
Westward speed the low of oxen, and the urging shouts of men. 

But see ClanwiUiaai, kith and kin, is mustering behind — 

Ho I — bold raiders look and leave your prey, and ride ye like the 
wind; 

Or as your knightly chief commands, array for combat now — 
Brace tight each girth, and loose the axe that gleams at saddle-bow* 
Now, as they come, hitzmaurice spurs alone to meet their train. 
And before his lordly glance and mien, thrir shouts of vengeance 
wane. 

Then courteoudy he bendeth down, all to his charger's mane — 

Ho, Sir Chief of stout Clanwilham, list, ere we join in &ay. 

For metbiuks despite my raid we may be brethren to-day — 

Take back your kine, and let your strokes crush Saxon hdm and 

For the sake of bleeding Errfe, and the Hack wrongs of the Gael, 
Take back your kine — in sooth, Sir Knight, sciant courtesy have I 
When hungry men are round me, and when food is teanpting 
nigh. 

foot Gfersoon-io,— literally a Cow-boy. Baaradh , — the conical cap, or head 
dress. Orcmmealf — the mustache. CihoZzm,— the flowing hair. Shawtrdbo«^ 
the war-cry of the Desmond Geraldines. GaO. madh — (the cause of the 

red stranger) the war-c^ of the Burkes Creaght , — a drove of cattle. 

* Castteconnen, vritbia six miles of limen^ city. 
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Fame says too, stout De Bingo, that you have sheathed your hraa^ 
When this death-strife \nth the Sassenagh needs every heart and 
hand. 

Ah ! — felt ye but os I have felt and here he dropped his rem. 
And crossed* his arms upon his breast, in dark and musing strain, 
And drooped that haughty brow, deep bion 2 ed by scorching foreign 
sbes, 

IMiile an almost woman’s wistiulness grew sadly in his eyes. 

<« I strove in beauteous Italy, I strove in stately Spain, ^ ^ 

And now I strive amongst mine own — are all my strivings vain ? 
The pleasures of their kSigs and courts, my wearied soul abhoir’d — 
They’d feast me in their palace-halls, but would not aid my sword ; 
And he could give, the haughty prince, beside the Ebro’s wave, 
Small help to such ambassador, the Saxons’ begging slave -- 
In our own hands this cause doth rest, and we are supine still, 

Atid I’m forsaken, foiled, deceived, wliile England works her wilh 

** This momij^ left I Holyeross, a long and bootless ride — 

The Leinster chiefs can gloze and whine, but durst not yet demde — • 
But come, De Burgo, here's my hand, and pledge your knightly 
word 

To back cause of native land, with h^id and heart and sword.’^ 
De Burgo silence held a space, then stroked his long gray hairs, 

And said, “ Sir Geraldme, a rash and fruitless strife but fares 
Too harshly with its partisans ; thou know’st I’ve suffered mucih 
Betanes from Saxon war — I may not risk another such. 

My counsel is yon flag to furl, and meeter time to bide ; , 

And then perchance ff ” “ Hold 1 Ktzmaurice fiercely cried— 

** No, by my father’s mouldering bones md anaent name I swear, 
m beep the green flag flying, tho’ they beard me in my lair ; 
ril flaunt that flag o’er field and tower, thro’ Eir6 wide delayed, 
Despite each dastard’s treason and Kmg Philip’s niggard aid. 

« And God's red lightnings blast the dave that shuns such holy fray I 
Accursed be the craven hand that lacks a brand to-day — 

To-day’s the time — none other — ha ! thou wilt not then decide ^ 
Well, hear, Sir Waverer, yonder herd must leave your Shannon side^ 
And more, tho’ thrice my number stand so grimly round you now, 
My true men’s strokes ring somewhat sharp on traitors’^ crests, I 
trow.” 

He wheeled his charger, and r^ained his fierce, impatient band. 

And leads them on with cheering shout and leader’s guidmg hand ; 
They bmst upon Clan- William, and the foremost squadrons reel 
Before their funous onset and wide-sweeping veteran steel. 

*^Shanet aboo f’* — Gall imdh ahool” shouts each opposing 
rank; 

But soon some chosen gallowglass — men drawn from either flank, 
And led by young De Burgo, on the rearmost foirayeis fell, 

And their battle-axes quickly ’mongst the fewer horsemen tell* 
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ritzmaiirice turns his bloody sword, like a meteor in the fight, 
Rearwards, wheie danger loometh, dealing death-strokes left and 
right ; 

Two Burkeb, m steel from head to heel, their life-blood hath he spilt, 
And a gallowglass m mail hath pierced up to his falchion’s hilt ; 

He see^ the young De Burgo, Clanwilliam's stalwart piide^ ^ 
And soon to meet right furiously the knightly foemen ride— 

All reehng from their saddles, l&less, down the warriors faR, 

While aghast and spell-bound, breathless group, their grief-struck 
followers aJOL 

The stillness of the grave usurps the ftiry of the strife. 

As if all strength and enmity pa^ed with each chieft^'s life ; 

Then slowly raismg each grim corpse upon its bloody diield, 

They homeward wend, nor heed the herd that cost so dear a field. 

There’s man’s grief and maid’s lamenting, and Ihe woe is Desmond 
wide 

'Mongst the princes in Adare and in Mogedy’s hnlls of pride — 

The Caoiner’s wad swells o’er each hiR f«am many a chieftain’s 
tower; 

Por of aR Clan-Genalt, stark^ and dead’s the proudest knightlied 
flower ; 

of the brow of thou^t, and hehnet-deaving 
brand — 

The scourge of the frdse Sassenach, and hope of lost Ireland. 


THE HATH OP MOTLAGHMAST. 

BT B. n. WILLIAMS. 

J 7n the year 1577 the Bngli^ pubhshed a proclamation inyitlng the welli 
iacted Insh to an interview on the Eathmore at Mnllaghma*^ in the Ein^s 
County A safe-conduct was given to those who accepted the invitation to return 
as they came — for good and not evil was intended towards them. Some hun- 
dreds of the most peaceable and well-affected came, and they were hardly assem- 
bled when they found themselves surrounded by three or four lines of English 
horse and foot, completely accoutred, by whom they were treacherously attacked 
and cut to pieces , not a single man escaped Spoakmg of this massacre, Captam 
Lee, in his Memon<tl to Qui>cn Llizabetb sav •> . * They hare drawn unto them by 
protection three or fou’ bundled of these countrv- people, under color to your 
Majesty service and brought them to a place of meeting, where your garrison sol- 
diers were appointed to be, who have there most dishonorably put them all to the 
eword ; and tins hath been hy Uye. cement and practvee of Vie £ord Deputy for the 
tune being,” — Desiderata Cunosa HibermcOf vol. i. p. 91.] 

O’bb the Rath of MuRaghmast, 

On the solemn midnight blast. 

What bleeding spectres past, 

With their gadi’d breasts bare ? 

* Seamus-euscU,-^ James the cavalier, or nobleman. 
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Hast thou heard the fitftil wail 
That o’erloads the sullen gde, 

"When the waning moon shines pa3t 
O’er the curs’d ground there ? 

Hark ! hollow moans arise 
Thro’ the black tempestuous skies, 

And curses, stnfe, and cries, 

From the lone Rath swdl ; 

For bloody Stdnet there, 

Nightly ^ the lurid air 
With file unholy pomp and glare 
Of the foul, deep helL 

He scorches up the gale, 

With his knights in fiery mail ; 

And banners of the Pale 
O’er the red ranks rest. 

But a wan and gory band 
All apart and silent stant^ 

And mey point th* accusing hand 
At th^ hell-hound’s crest ! 

Red streamlets trickling riow, 

O’er thdr clotted cutHns flow. 

And still and awful woe, 

On each pale brow weeps — 

Rich bowls batrew the ground, 

And broken haips aroxmd. 

Whose once enchanting sound, 

In the bard’s blood sleeps. 

False Sydney ! knighthood’s stain, 

The trusting brave m vain — 

Thy guests — nde o’er the plain^ 

To thy dark cow*rd snare. 

Flow’r of Offaly and Leix, 

They have come thy board to grace - 
Fools ! to meet a faithless race 
Save with true swords bare. 

While cup and song abound. 

The triple lines surround 
The closed and guarded mound, 

In the night’s dark noon. 

Alas 1 too brave O’Mor^ 

Ere the revelry was o’er 
They have spul’d thy young heart’s gow^ 
Snatch’d fiom love too soon ! 
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At the &ast> unaimed all, 

Priest, bard, and chieftain iaQ 
In the treacherous Saxon’s hall. 

O’er the bright wme-bowl ; 

And now nightly round the board, 
With unshe^h’d and reeking swordt 
Strides the cruel felon hnd 
Of the blood-stain’d souL 

that hour the donds that pas^d 
O’er the Rath of MuUaghmast^ 

One tear have never cast 
On the gore-dyed sod ; 

For the shower of crimson rain. 

That o’erjQowed that total plain. 

Cries aloud, and not in vain, 

To the most high Gh)d. 

Tho* the Saxon snake unfold 
At thy feet his scales of gold, 

And vow thee love untold. 

Trust him not, Green Landl 
Touch not with gloveless daq) 

A coil’d and dea^y asp. 

But with strong and go^ed grasp 
I2t your steel-clad hand I 


TYRRRLL’S PASS. 
1597. 


BT THE A.UTHOS OF *<THE MONXS OF XZLGBEA.** 


[Xu the Talaaible notes to the AnnaZs of the Bowr Mcuten, the fbllowing acoormt 
of the battle of TyrreU’e-pass is given at page 621: "Hie Captain l^rrell men* 
tioned in the Annals was Bichard Tyrrell, a gentleman of the Ang^o-Norman fiun* 
ily of the Tyrrells, Lords of Fertnilagh, in Westmeath. He was one of the moat 
valiant and celebrated commanders liie Irish m tho war against Elizabeth, and 
during a period of twelve years had many conflicts with the English fbrces in tbf 
tions pazte of Ireland; he was particnlarly fjpaons fl>r bold and hazardous ex* 
ploits, and rapid expeditions. Copious accounts of bun are given by Fynes llor* 
risen, MacGkoghegan, and others. After the reduction of Ireland he retired to 
Spam The battle of Tyrreirs-pass is described by MacGeoghegan, and mentioned 
by Leland, and other historians. It was fought in the summer of 1597. at a place 
afterwards called Tyrrell’s-pass, now the name of a town in the Barony of Fertul- 
lagh, in Westmeath. When Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, heard that the English 
forces were preparing to advance into Ulster, under the Lord Deputy Borrough, he 
detached Captain Tyrrell, at the head of iOO diosen men, to act m Meath and Lein- 
ster, and by thus engaging some of the English fl)rGes, to cause adiversion, and pre* 
vent their joining the Lord Deputy, or codperate with Sir Conyers Clifford. The 
Anglo*Insk of Meath, to the number of 1000 men, assembled under the banner of 
VOL. U 14 
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Barnwell, Baron of Tmnleaton, Intending to proceed and join the lord Deptiij 
Tjrrell was encamped with hw ^rnall fbice m Fertnlla^h, and was joined by jonng 
0 CJonor Faily of the King’s County The Baron of Tnmleston, having heard 
where Tyrrell was posted, formed the project of taking him by snrpnae, and for 
that purpose despatched hw son at the head of the assembled troops Tyrrell, 
having received intormatiun of their advance, immediately put himself m a pos- 
ture of defence, and making a feint of flying before them as they advanced, drew 
them into a defile cohered with trees, which place boa since been called TjrreU’s- 
paas, and having detached half of ins men, under the command ot (/Conor, they 
were posted m amhuah, m a hollow adjoining the road "VV hen the English w eio 
passing, (/Conor and his men sallied out from their ambuscade, and with their 
dmnoa and fifes played Tyn ell’s march, which was the afm“*d upon for the 
attack. 3^rrell then rushed out on them in front and r»'e Li ^I’-h being thus 
hemmed in on both s - w, o, :o p. ibr* c, i i.i^- « l ' - .peat that out 
of their entire force . »•'' ' m, s*i*,. r i - , p d ird i a* .j i*- 'Ugh a marsh, 
earned the news to MuJ'i'ig.'- o Ti. • i- • -p . . .« ..i . i.? ■■ , and being a 

msm of great strength a 'll I'l * ir hi*v*i,i di w-'’ n 'j .'i i . with bis own 
hand whi e the liiroic 1': rn^d ,'t the head of his men, repeatedly rushed into 
the thick of the b itrle Ttoung ih'mwt’I tieing taken piisoner his life was spared, 
but he was delivered to O’Neill. A cunoos oircumstance is mentioned by Moo 
Geoghegan, that from the heat and excessive action of the sword-arm the hand of 
(/Conor became so swelled that it could not be extiicated from the guard of his 
sabre until the handle was cut through with a file ”] 


Thb Baron bold of Trimbleston bath gone in proud array, 

To drive afer ftom fair "Westmeath the Irish kerns a’tvay, 

And there is mounting brisk of steeds and donning shr^ of mail. 
And spuiruig hard to MuUmgai *mong Baders of the Pale. 

For, flocking round bis banner there, from east to west there came> 
Pull many knights and gentlemen of English bl(X)d and name, 

All prompt to hate the £nsh race, aU spoolers of the land, 

And mustered soon a thousand spears that Baron in his bantL 

Par, trooping in rode NetterviHes and B’Altons not a few, 

And thi(i as reeds pranced Kugenfs spears, a fierce and godless crew ; 
And Nagle’s pennon flutters fair, and, pneking o’er the plain, 
Bashed Tuite of Sonna’s mail-clad men, and Billon’s from Glen- 
Shane. 

A goodly feast the Baron gave in Nagle’s ancient hall, 

And to his board he summons there his chiefs and captains all ; 

And rotmd the red wine circles fast, with noisy boast and brag 
How they would hunt the Irish kerns like any Cratloe stag. 

But ’mid their glee a horseman giuir^d all breathless to the gate, 

And fiom the warder there he crav’d to see Lord Barnwell straight ; 
And when he stept the castle hall, then cried the Baron, “ Ho I 
You are Be Petit’s body-squire, why stops your master so ? 

** Sir Piers Be Petit ne’er held back,” that wounded man r(2pHed, 
When friend or foeman called him on, or there was need to ride ; 
But vainly now you lack him here, for, on the bloody sod, 

The noble knight lies stark and stifr — his isoul is mth ^ God. 
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Por yesterday, in passing thiougii Fertullah^s ■w'ooded glen, 

Pierce Tyrrdl met my master’s band, and slew the good inight 
then $ 

And woTmded sore -with axe and «Han, I barely ’scaped with lif<^ 

To bear to you the dismal nefws, and warn you of the strife. 

** MacGeogh^^’s flag is on the hills I O’Reilly’s up at Fore ! 

And all the chiefe have flown to arms, feom Allen to Donore^ 

And as I rode by Gxanard’s moat, right plainly might I see 
OTerall’s clans were sweeping down fix>m distant Annalee." 

Then' started up young BamwelL there, all hot with Spanl<h wine— 
« Revenge,” he cries, « for Petit’s death, and be that labor mine ; 

For, by the blessed rood I swear, when I Wat Tyrrell see, 

I’ll hunt to death the rebel bold, and hang him on a tree I ” 

Then rose a shout throughout the hall, that made the rafters ring, 
And stor’d o’erhead the banners there, hke aspen leaves in spring ; 
And vows were made, and wine-cups quaft, with proud and bitter 
, scorn, 

To hunt to death Fertullah’s clans upon the coming mom. 

These tidings unto Tyrrell came, upon that sdfeame day, 

■Where, camped amid the hazel boughs, he at Lough Eimel lay. 

« And they will himt us so,” he cn^ — « why, let them if they will ; 
But first we’ll teach them greenwood craft, to catdi ui^ ere they 
kill.” 

And hot next mom the horsemen came, Young Bamwdl at there 
head; 

But when they reached the calm lake banks, bdiold 1 their prey was 
fled ! 

And loud they cursed, as wheeling round they left that tranquil 
diore, 

And sought the wood of Garradune, and searched it o’er and o’er. 
And down the slopes, and o’er the fields, and up the steeps they 

fit rain, 

And through Moylanna’s trackless bog, where many steeds remain. 
Till wearied all at set of sun, they halt in sorry plight, 

And on the heath, beside his steeA each horseman pas^ the night 

Kext mom, while yet the white mists lay, all brooding on the MU, 
Bold Tyirdl to his comrade spake, a jftiend in every ill — 

“ O’Conor, take ye ten score men, and speed ye to the ddl. 

Where winds the path to Kiimegad — you know that wdU 

“ And couch ye dose amid the heath, and blades of waving fern, 

So glint, of st^, or glimpse man, no Saxon may discern, 
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Until ye hear my bugle blown, and up O'Couor then, ^ 

An^ bid the druzDs stzike Tyiiell's march, and cdiarge ye "With your 
men-'' 

«« ITow by his soul who sleeps at Cong," O’Conor proud repli^ 

** It grieves me sore, before those dogs, to have my head to hide ; 

But lest, perchfiuice, in scorn they might go brag it thro' toe Pal^ 
Til do my best that fow shall hve to carry round the tale.” 

The mist roU'd off; and « Gallants up! ” young Barnwell loudly 
cries, 

** By Bectiye’s dbrine, fiom off* the hill, the rebd traitor flies ; 

Now mount ye all, feir gentlemea — lay bridle loose on m^e, 

A Tift spur your ste^ with rowels shaap — we’ll catch him on the 
iJain.” 

Then hounded to their saddles quick a thousand eager men. 

And on they rushed in hot pursuit to Barra’s wooded glen. 

But gallants bold, tho* fan* ye nde, here slacken speed ye may— 
The IS o’er ! — the hunt is up I — the quarry stands at bay 1 

Pot, halted on a gentle slope, bold Tyrrell placed his band. 

And proudly stept he to the fiont, his banner in his hand. 

And plung'd it deep within the earth, all plainly in their view ; 

And waved aloft; his trusty sword, and loud his bugle blew. 

Saint Colman! 'twas a fearful sight, while drum and trumpet 
played. 

To see the bound foom out the brake that fierce O’Oonor niade» 

As waving high his sword in air he smote the flaun ti n g crest 
Of proud Sir Hugh De Geneville,* and clove him to toe chest ! 

“ On, comrades, on I ” young Barnwell cries, « and q>ur ye to toe 
plam, 

Where we may best our lances use I ” That counsel is in vain, 

For down swept Tyrrell's gallant band, with shout and wild halloo. 
And a hundred steeds are masterless since first his bugle blew ! 

Prom front to flank the Irish chaige in battle order all, 

WMe pent like sheep in shepherd’s fidd toe Saxon riders fall ; 

Their lances long are little use, their numbers block toe way. 

And mad with pain their plunging steeds add terror to toe flay I 

And of toe haughty host toat rode that morning through toe dell, 
But one has 'scaped with life and hmb his comrades' fote to tell ; 

The rest all in their harness died, amid the thickets there, 

Yet fighting to the latest gasp, hke foxes in a snare I 


* The Be C^nevilles succeeded the Be Laoys as Lords of Heath. 
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The Baion bold of Trimbleston has fled in sore dismay, 

Like beaten hound at dead of night from Mullingar away. 

While wild from Boyne to Brusna*s banks there spreads a Toice of 
wail, 

Maorone ! the sky that night was red with burnings in the Pale ! 

And late nesrt day to Dublin town the dismal tidings cam^ 

And Kevin*s-Port and Waterate are lit with beacons twain. 

And scouts spur out * and on me walls there stands a fearful crowd, 
V^fTiile high o’er all Samt Mary’s bell tolls out alarums loud I 

But far away beyond the Pale, from Dunluce to Dunboy, 

Prom every Irish hall and rath there bursts a shout of joy, 

As eager Askias hurry past o’er mountain, moor, and glen. 

And tell in each the battle w’on by Tyrrell and his man 

Bold Walter sleeps in Sjjanish earth ; long years have passed away — 
Yet TyrreU’s-jpass is called that spot, ay, to this very day, 

And stall is told as marvel strange, how from his swollen hand. 
When ceased the fight the bXadksmith filed O’Conor’s trusty brand ! 


THE PASS OF PLITMES. 

1699. 

Z>Y n. n. WTLIiTAMS. 

[To the pompous preparations of the Earl of Essex, the results of his gorem- 
incut in Ireland fuixned a most lamentable fiecinel Barely, if erer, indeed, had 
there been \Mtnesbed. ih any railitdiy expedition a moie 'wretched contrast be- 
tween the promises and performances of its Ictider , or a wider departure in the 
field fiom the plans settled in the council. Piovided 'with an army the largest 
that Irel,ind hod ever witnessed on her sliores, consisting of 20,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, his obvious policy, and at >»iq was to march directly against 

Tyrone and jn apple at once 'With '"1.“ t m - ■ •» ■ . e rebellion in its great source 
and centre, the noith Instead «' i n '•u course of polngr, at once the 

boldest and most safe he squandered noth time and reputation on a march of 
parade into Munster, and the sole result of his mighty enterprise was the reductioii 
of two castles and the feigned submission of three native chiefo. Tl^en passing 
through Leinster, in his way hack to Dublin, he was much harassed by the 
O^Moores, 'who made an attack upon his rear-guard, m which many of his men 
and sevei^ of his officers were killed; and among the few traditicinal leccurds we 
have of his 'visit, it is told that, from the quantity of plumes of feathers of whioh 
his soldiers were despoiled, the place of action long continued to be called the 
Pass of Plumes. — “Thus,” says MoiysoUjln describing the departure of Essex 
fh)m London, “ at the head of so strong an army as did ominate nothing but 
nctory and triumphs yet with a sunshine thunder happening (as Camden notes 
for an ominous ill token) this loid took his journey .” — Mowii freZan&voL it. 

p.112] 

“ Loob out,” said O’Moore to bis dansmen, ** afer — 

Is yon white doud the herald of tempest or war ? 

Hark ! know you the roll of the foreigner's drums ? 

By Heaven I Lord Essex in panoply comes, 

14 * 
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"With corsdct, and helmet, and gay bannerol, 

And the shields of the nobles "vvith bla^n and scroll $ 

And, as snow on the larch in December appears, 

What a winter of plumes on that forest of spears 1 
To the clangor of trumpets and wavmg of flags 
The dattermg cavalry prance o^er the crags ; 

And their plumes — By St. Kyran ! false Saxon, ere night. 

You shall widii these fine feathers were wings for your flights 

Shall we leave all the blood and the gold of the Pale 
To be shed at Armagh and be won by O'^JsexH ? 

Shall we yield to O’Huark, to M’GmTe, and O’Donnell, 

Brave chieftains of Brefihy, Fermanah, — Tj’rconnell ; 

Yon helmets, that * Erick ’ * thrice over would pay 
For the Sassenach heads they’ll protect not to-day ? 

No ! By red ^tti^Vcrhinpct fiery clansmen of Iieix, 

Avenge your Wv>cl c.’ their murderers* race. 

Now, sept of O’Moore, fearless sons of the heather, f 
Fling your scabbards away, and strike home and together I 

Then loudly the dang of commingled blows, 

TJpswell’d from the sounding fidds, 

And the joy of a hundred tnim;p arose. 

And the dadi of a thousand i^elds ; 

And the long pliunes danc’d, and the fidchi on s rung. 
And flash 'd the whirl’d spear. 

And the furious barb through the wild war sprung. 

And trembled the earth with fear ; 

The fatal bolts exulting fled, 

And hiss’d as they leap’d away ; 

And the tortur’d steed on the red grass bled, 

Or died with a piercing neigh. 

I see their weapons crimson’d — I hear the mingled cries ^ 

Of rage and pain and triumph, as they thunder to the skies. 

The Coolun’d kern rushes upon armor, kmght, and mace, 

And bone and brass are broken in his terrible embrace ! 

Ihe coiu-sers roll and struggle; and the riders, girt in steel. 

From their saddles, crush’d and cloven, to the purple heather reeO 
And shatter’d there, and trampled by the charger’s iron hoof, 

The seething brain is bursting thro’ the crashing helmet’s roofl 
Joy ! Heaven strikes for Freedom ! and Elizabeth’s array, 

With her paramour to lead ’em, are sore beset to-day. 

Their heraldry and plumery, their coronets and mail, 

Are trampled on the battle field, or scattered on the gale I 


* Fine Ibr manslaughter in the Irish code, 
f The O'J&loores wore a spng of heather in their helmets. 
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As the cavalry of ocean, the living billov?s bound, 

When lightnings leap above them, and thunders clang aroiind, 
And tempest-crested dazzlingly, caparison’d in spray. 

They cru^ the black and broken rocks, -with all their roots away ; 
So charg’d the stormy chivalry of Erin in her ire — 

Their shock the roll of ocean, their swords electric fire — 

They rose like banded billows that when wmtry tempests blow, 
The trembling shor^ with stunning roar and dreadful wreck o’erfiow* 

And where they hurst tremendously, upon the bloody groun', 

Both horse and man, from rere to van, like shiver’d baurques, went 
down. 

Leave your costly Milan hauberks, haughty nobles of the Pale, 
And your snowy ostrich feathers as a tribute to the GaeL 
Fling away gilt spur and trinket, m your hurry, knight and squire, 
They will make our virgins ornaments or decorate the lyre. 

Ho I Essex I how your vestal Queen will storm when she hears 
The “ Mere Irish ” chased her minion and his twenty thousand spears. 

Go ! tell the roy^ virgin that O’Moore, M’Hugh, 

Will smite the faithless stranger while there’s ste^ in TriniscfAiL 
The blood you shed shall only serve more deep revenge to nurse^ 
And our hatred be as lasting as the tyranny we curse i 
From age to age consuming, it shall blaze a quenchless fire. 

And the son shall thirst and bum still more fiercely than his sire. 
By our sorrows, songs, and battles — by our cxomleachs, raths, and 
tow'rs — 

By sword and chain, by all our slain — between your race and ouis 
Be naked glaives and yawning graves, and ceaseless tears and gore, 
Till battle’s fiood wash out in blood your footsteps from the diore I 


THE CAPTUBE OF BED HUGH O’DONNELL. 

[The kidnapping of Red Hngli O’Donnell le perhaps better known than any of 
the other &mily histones of Ireland. Bed Hngh was horn about 1571, and was 
ibste^red by his relatiTe, the O’Doherty of Inuishowen. Rrom youth upwards, the 
beauty of his person, hia courage, and literary acquirements, were the subject of 
praise and admiration througbont Ireland. Jetdoosy and tear of those quahtiea 
so early developed m the presumptive heir of the Chief of Tyrconnell, alarmed 
Sir John Perrot, then Lord Justus of Ireland. Under the sanction of Queen 
Elizabeth he determined upon gettmg Hugh mto his bands, — although at thia 
very time Hugh’s father was an ally of the English, against the O’Neill, Prince 
of Tirowen. To gam possession of young Hugh, a ship was fitted up m the au- 
tumn of 1587, laden with some Spam<di wines and other liquors , she sailed for 
Lough Swilly, where she soon cast anchor. Under Ihe guise of a Spanish mer- 
chantman, the Captain decoyed young O’Donnell and a few of his fnends on 
board to purchase some wines. Amongst these weie Henry and Art, the sons of 
Con O’NeilL No sooner were they safely in the cabin, where they were invited to 
taste the wines, than the hatches were closed, — they were then heavily ironed, 
and brouj^t up to Dublin Castle as pnsoners. After more than three years’ cun* 
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finemeat they escaped one etonny winter’s nigliti In making their ww 
the Wicklow mountains, the blinding Tlolente of a snow storm impeara their 
prioress, until, e\havteted by fitigne and worn out by the toilsome journey, 
young Art 0’>eill laid down and died in his biid of snow. O’Donnell and Henry 
^y^e^l weref lund by the O’Bvrnes in GleninalOre beside their dead companion^ so 
benumbed and fio-'tbicten that they were unable to walk Hating been 
hospitably by the head of the cUn, they pursued their way throngh Meath- 
Drogheda Dundalk, and Dungannon to the castle of Hugh O'Neill, Ewl of 
Tyrone, who kindly but privately, for fear ot the tengeance of the English 
eminent, entertained them for four nights and days. On the arrival of 
Huefa m his father’s temtory, he was elected Chiet and upon the request of hm 
father, who was advanced in years, he was solemnly inaugurated and proclaimed 
“ The O’Donnell ” on 3d May, 1592. He entered at once into a solemn 
with the Earl of Tyrone to extirpate the English root and b^ch. After the de- 
feat of the fcpaniarda at Kinsale under Don Juan in 1602 he went to Sptun to 
urge the immediate fullilnient of the King’s promise to send another army to md 
the Irish, In travelling from Corunna to have a personal interview w^ too 
King who was at Tsdladolid, he reached only as far as Simanca, where he diw 
of a bioken heart on the 21st '•eptember 1 02 Thus perished a gr^t captain, the 
flower ot Irish chualry, and the most dangerous and uncompromising foe of Eng* 
lish rule in Ireland.] 

On the calm ocean's purple breast the k i n dli n g sunbeams sleep, 
And scarce a npple mars the picture nurrored on the deep ; 

The iron cliffs of Donegal like bustling annies stand. 

With nature’s rough-heMui battlements, to sentinel the land. 

No hand hath carved those giant rocks, the tempest and the wave 
Shaped, m their maddening revelry, the column, arch, and. cave ; 
Where foot of man hath never tro5, the eagle’s famished brood 
Eush from their eyrie in the deft, above the threatening flood. 


Upon the horizon’s distant verge, a stately ship appears, 

Bight onward to the welcome shore, her course she proudly steers ; 
Her white sails glow hke silken sheets, her ^ars like shafts of 


Her freight — a store of Spanish Tvdne — deep hidden m the hold. 


Beneath the noon-day radiance, her cables brightly gleam, 

In the dim lessening distance, like silver cords they seem — 

She cleaves the waters gallantly, through the w'hite path of spray, — 
Some mermaid’s hand hath surely strewn with pearls her glitter- 
ing way. 


’Mid the cold waters struggling, the fleet ship hastens on ; 

The stranded rocks and shoals are passed, the land is safely won ; 
Beneath O’Donnell’s castle toweis m wild Tirconnell’s bay. 

The Saxons furl the sails, and quick the ponderous anchor wdgh. 


The chieftain, fi:om the ramparts, hails the good ship’s trusty 
band, 

And, with an Irish greeting, bids them welcome to the land ; 

** 0, tarry here, the night com^ on, no farther shall ye’roam, 

Por, ever in Tirconnell’s halls, the stranger finds a home i ” 
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They may not stay — the 'vdnd blows fair, and, ere the morrow ris^ 
Their bark must spread her swelling sails ’neath colder, darker 
skies; 

Mayhap the Prince would graciously their simple banquet shares 
For royalty hath oftentimes partook their frugal fare. 

No need to press the warm appeal, the generous prince, Bed Hugh 
Unguarded, quits the fortress walls, and stands amid the crew ; 

*< Down with the hatches, set the saik, we’ye won the wished-fa 
prize, 

Above the rebel’s prison cdl to-morrow’s sun shall rise.” 

Uhtasted foams the Spanish wine — the board is spread in vain, 
The hand that waved a welcome forth is shackled by a nhai-n. 

Yet faster, faster through the deq>, fhe vessel glideth on ; 
Tirconnell’s towers like phantoms fede, the last faint trace is gone. 

O ! trusting prince, betrayed and lost, through Saxon treachery, 
Let those who mourn thy late take hee^ for they may fall like thee ; 
The flow’ers they tender to our grasp but veil the hidden thorn. 
And ’neath the smiling mask of love^ the frown of hatred’s worn. 

"FimiJu 


THE O’NEILL. 


[Hugh O’Neill, repre**entative and chief of the powerfhl femfly of that name, in 
the year 15S7, accepted of a patent from Qtieen Elizabeth, creating him Earl of 
Ti>*owen , in the eyes of his kinsmen and followers this acceptance was an act of 
snbmission, and the title itself a dcgxadation ; The O’Neill being a royal name, 
and conferring on its holder kingly authonty The mark of iiivor bestowed by 
Elizabeth, w aa held by the Earl until 1595, m the spring of which year he sud- 
denly billed an assembly of the chiefo of hw country, formally renounced the act 
of submission, and resumed the original distinguishing appellation of his fore- 
lathers— The O’Neill The cause of this alteration m his conduct has been 
vanously accounted for; but an old tradition, which is still current In the coun- 
try where he flourished, attributes it wholly to the Interference of a anpematural 
agent After relating in a simple style what is stated above, it tells that for three 
nights previous to the calling of the assembly, the Banshee, or guardian spirit of 
the family, was heaid m his castle of Dungannon, upbraiding him with Ms sub- 
mission, to throw off the omons epithet with which his enemies 

had branded him, rousing him to a sense of his dan^ by describing the sufferings 
of some of the neighboring chief^ chaigmg him to arm, and promising him as- 
sistance.} 

« Can- aught of glory or renown. 

To thee from Saxon titles spring ? 

Thy name a kingdom and a crown, 

Tir-owen’s chieftain, Ulster’s king I ” 

These were the sounds that on the ear 
Of Tir-owen’s startled Earl arose, 
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That blanch'd his alter'd chedc mth fear. 

And firom his pillow chas'd repose. 

In vain was closed his weary eye. 

In vain his prayer for peaceinl sleep, 

Still from a viewless spmt nigh, 

Broke forth in accents loud and deep : 

** Can aught of glory or renown, 

To thee from Saxon titles spring ? 

Thy name a kingdom and a cro^^^l, 
fe-owen’s chieftain, Ulster's king ! 

«« Oft did thv eager youthful ear, 

Bend to the tsde of Thomond's shame,* 

And in thy pnde of blood didst swear 
To hold with life thy glorious name I 

*« Tet thou didst leave thy native land. 

For honors on a foreign shore, 

And for submission's purchas'd brand, 

Barter'd the name tiiy fathers bore ! 

« "Where axe those fathers' glories gone ? 

The pride of ages that have been I 

While tamely bows their traitor son, 

The vassal of a Saxon queen : 

** While still within a dungeon's walls, 

Ardmira's fetter’d prince reclines, f 

While Imayle for her chieftain calls, J 
WTio in a distant prison pines : 

« While from that corse, yet reeking warm. 

O'er his o'w'n fields the life-streams flow, 

Well mayst thou start ! that mangled form 
Once was thy friend, Mac Mahon Koe.§ 

« Forget’st thou that a vessel came 
To Cmeal’s strand, in gaudy pride, 

* In the reign of Henry VHi , the palace of Clnan-joad, near Ennis, in the 
county of Clare, the magnificent man«!ion of the chief of the O’Bnens, was burned 
to the ground by those of his own blood, in revenge for his having accepted of 
the comparatively degiading title of Bail of Thomond 

t O'Pogherty of Ardmir, who was seized and tin own into pnson by the lord 
deputy Fitzwilllam 

X O’Toole of I’Maoilei father to the wife of O’Neill, also unprteoned by Fits- 
william. 

g Hugh Eoe Mao Mahon, chief of Monaghan, who was tried before FitzwiUiam 
by a juiy of common soldie^ and butchered at his caatie door* 
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Frauglit 'with each store of Talued naiu^ 

That nature gave or art supplied : 

No voice to bid the youth beware. 

Of banquets by the Saxon spread ; 

He tasted, and the treacherous snare 
Clos'd o’er the young O’Donnell’s head.* 

<* hopeless, defending, stiU he lies. 

No aid his gnefe to soothe or end ; 

And oft in vam bis languid eyes 

Turn bright’ning on his falher’s friend : 

<* "Who 'was that ftiend ? — a chief of power, 

The guardian of a kingdom’s weal, 

Tir-owen’s pride and luster’s flower, 

A prince, a hero, The O’Neill ! 

" He at whose 'war-hom’s potent blast, 

Twice twenty chiefe in battle tried. 

Unsheath’d the sword in warlike haste, 

And rang’d their thousands on his side. 

" But now he dreads the paths to tread. 

That lead to honors, power, and fame, 

And stands, each nobler feeling dead. 

Nameless, who o'wn’d a mouarch’s •na-rnty 

« Shall Ardmir's pnnee for ever groan, 

Amd Imayle’s ^ef still fetter’d lie \ 

None for Mac Mahon’s blood atone } 

Nought cheer O’Donnell’s languid eye } 

** To thee they turn, on thee they rest : 

Kelease the chain’d, revenge the dead, 

Or soon the halls thy sires possest, 

Shall echo to a stranger’s tread I 

** And in the sacred chair of 8tone,t 
The base Ne Gaveloc f shalt thou see 

Receive the name, the power, the throng 
That once was dear as life to thee ! 

♦ (yBonnell, son of the chief of Tyroonndl, who ■was decoyed on hoard a Toescil 
and earned pnaoner to Dublin, where he was detained nearly four years. 

t The chair of stone on which the chiefe of the O'Neils were solemnly iuTested 
with the power and titles of chief of Tir-owen. and paramount pnnee of Ulster, 

X Hugh O’Nial, illegitimate son of John, formerly chief of Tir-owen, snmamed 
M GavdM, or the fettered, from his haTing been bom during the captiTity of hii 
mother. 
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"Arise! for on Hs nadve plains 
His fathers warriors marshall'd round, — 

O'Donnell, freed ih)m Saxon cLains, 

Shall soon the signal trumpet sound : 

" And soon, thy sacred cause to aid, 

The braTe O'Cahan,* at thy call, 

Shall brandii^ high the flaming blade. 

That filled the grasp of Cuie-na-gall : 

" Resume thy name, in arms arise, 

Tear from thy breast the Saxon star, 

And let the coming midnight skies 
Be crimson'd with thy fires of war ! 

« And bid around the echomg land 
The war-hom raise thy vassal powers ; 

And, once a|^, the Bloody Hand 
Wave on Dungannon's royal towers I ” 


XAMENT TOR THE PRINCES OT TmONE AND 
TYRCONNELL. 

(FBOU !mB IBISa.) 

BY r, a MANOAir. 

[This is an Ele^y on the death of the nr’-* 'i** T-n-’-o -"d irho hav- 

ing fled with others from Ireland in th<* «.»' •• ,7 ' i> .1 V '-!■ ip;: it 
vere interred on St Peter’s Hill, m o le ' .n i ' ‘ ^‘i j i- .i < . (p-iu - « o • if 
O’Donnell’s bald, Owen Roe Mac an B' i'll* •! u -f mm.h ■ i’*. !."a- 

il\ m their exile, and is addressed to Nn ni. O l)i .•«. ' ^ i , < ^ i » v n, .i|^ , , 
of the fn!,ntiTes As the circnmstance*- ^ i n.o «*'l ’> .-i ■ i*.- („ in Niij ipnf, 

Earls, which led to th« i'im* i - ' I e < '.i.»’ f*- hy 

James I., may not be ^nui"' .at«'h in the recollection of many of onr readers, it 
may be proper briefly to «.*« «* iL«ir it was caused by the discovery of a letter di- 
rected to Sir William UF«hrr Clei-^ *110 diyfr-d .r the Council-tdiam- 

ber on the 7 th of May, aii'i iih’< t ar* - id \r^ r * 4 i. i. ii i** generally of a 
conspiracy to overthrow tt*p co', r -ifur Th • , 1 ■ ’g< ’ t' M'’y disbelieved. 
As an illustration of the Ti >®ni ar u a*- sii ri*f i , i’. m ■ u‘ t'^ unpublished 
literature in itself, we extract the account ot the ■” r''** n- r nrrHr'i ir tVp ^pTnllt 
of the Four Masters, and translated by Mr 0 *Don«.i.P' y iz ii i Ciu < n".« • ^hi) 
and Donogh, son of Mahon, who was son of the Bi- 'WJ* 1 1 n in i -hip ro 
Ireland, and put in at the harbor of SwiUy. They then took with them from Ire- 
land the Earl O’Neill (Hugh, son of Fedoragh) and the Earl O’Donnell (Rory, son 
of Hugh, who was son of Magnus) and many otheis of the nobles of the province 
of Ulster. These are the persons who went with O’Neill, namely, his CJountess, 
Cathenna, daughter of Mi^ennis, and her three sons; Hugh, the Baron, John, 


* O’Cahan of OmacMtt, descended from the flunous OvAeeWt-goJBU or the Tenor 

of the Stranger,” who was celebrated for his exploits against the English 
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usd ISriaa; Art Oge, aon of Gonnac, who was son of th« Baron; Ferdoragh, son 
of Con, who was aoa of O'Neill* Hogh Ogc. son of Brian, who was son of Art 
O'NetU; and many others of his most intimate fnends. These were they who 
went with the Eaii O'Donnell namely, Caffer. his brother, with fals sister Nnala; 
Hugh the Earl's child, wanting three weeks of being one year old , Rose, daugh- 
ter of O'Doberty and wife of Cafftr, with her son Hugh, aged two years and three 
months; his (Rocy's) brothel's son Donnell C^e, sun of ikinnel, Naghtan son of 
Ciliach. who was son of Donogh Caixoreaeh u'Donnell, and many others ot his 
intimate fhe&ds. They embarked on the Festival of the Holy Cross m autnmn. 
This was a distinguished company; and it is certam that the sea has not borne 
and the wind has not wafted in modem times a number of persons in one ship 
more emment, Ulostnoas, or noUe in point of genealogy, heroic deeds, valor, feats 
of arms, and brave achievements than they. W ould that God had bat permitted 
them to remain in their patrimonial inheritances until the children should amve 
at the ag.> of manhood' Woe to the heart that meditated, woe to the mind that 
conceived woe to the council that recommended the project of this espedstioHy 
without knowing whether they should, to the end of their hves, be able to retura 
to their native principalities or patrimonies,” The JEarl of Tyrone was the illoa* 
tnooa Kngh O’Neill, the Irish leader m the wars against Elizabeth.} 

O, Woman of the Pierdng Wail, 

Who moumest o’er yon mound of day 
With sigh and groan. 

Would God thou wert among the Gad I 
Thou would’st not then day to day 
Weep thus alone. 

"Twere long befiDce, arotmd a graye 
In greai Tiroonudl, one could dnd 
This loneUness ; 

Near where Beaun-Boirche’sharmeas wave 
Such gnef as thine could ne’er have pined 
Ciompanionless. 

Bedde the wave, in Donegal, 

In Antrim’s glens, or fiur Dzomore^ 

Or Kfllillee, 

Or where the sunny waters fall. 

At Assaroe, near Bma’s dioze^ 

This could not be. 

On Derry’s plains — in rich Drumclieff— 

Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years, 

Ko day could pass but woman’s grief 
Would rain upon the burial-ground 
Bresh floods of tears I 

O, no ! — flom Shannon, Boyne, and Suit, 

Prom high Dunluce’s castle-walls, 

I^om Lissadm, 

Would flock alike both rich and poor. 

One wail would rise from Cruachan’s halls 
To Tara's hill; 

And some would come flnm Baxxow-side^ 

VOL. I. Id 
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And many a maid would leave her hcsoB 
On Leitrim’s plains, 

And by melodious Banna’s tide, 

And by the Moume and Erne, to come 
And swell thy strains ! 

0, horses’ hoofe would trample down 

The Moimt whereon the martyr-saint • 

Was crucified. 

Erom glen and hiB, from plain and town. 

One loud lament, one thnlhng plaint, 

Would echo wide. 

There would not soon be found, I ween, 

One foot of ground among those bands 
'Far museful thought, 

So many shiiekers of the lem f 
Would cry aloud, and clap their hands, 

All woe-distraught I 

Two princes of the line of Conn 
Sleep m their cdls of day beside 
O’Donnell Roe ; 

Three royal youths, alas ! are gone, 

Who hved for Erm's weal, but died 
For Enn’s woe I 

Ah ! could the men of Ireland read 
The names these noteless bunal stones 
Display to view. 

Their wounded hearts afresh would bleed, 

Theix tears gush forth again, their groans 
Resound anew ! 

The youths whose rdics moulder here 
W^e sprung from Hugh, high Prmce and Lord 
Of Aileach’s lands , 

Thy noble brothers, justly dear, 

Thy nephew, long to be deplored 

^ By Ulster’s bands. 

Tndis were not souls wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or hoiAe 
Decrepitude I 

They passed from Earth ere Manhood’s prime. 

Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill their blood. 

• St Petar. This passage is not exactly a blunder, though at first it may seem 
one* the poet suppe^es the grave itself transfeired to Ti eland and he natural- 
ly includes in the transference the whole of the immediate locality around the 
grave.— T e 

t JSjBen, or (boinej the fimeral-wail. 
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And who can marvel o’er thy grierf^ 

Or who can blame thy flowing tears. 

That knows thdr source ? 

O’Donnell, DtmnasaTa’s ehie:^ 

Cut off amid his vernal years, 
lies here a corse 

Beside his brother Cathbar, whom 
UrconneU of the Helmets morizns 
In deg) despair — 

Bor valor, truth, and comdy bloom, 

Por all that greatens and adorns, 

A peerless pair. 

O, had these twain, and he, the third. 

The Lord of Moume, O’Niall’s son. 

Their mate in death — 

A mmce in look, m deed and word — 

Had these three heroes yielded on 
The field their breath, 

O, had they fallen on Criffan’s plain. 

There would not be a town or rJan 
From shore to sea. 

But would with shrieks bewail the Slain, 

Or diant aloud the exulting rann ♦ 

Of jubilee I 

"When high the shout of battle rose. 

On fields where Freedom’s torch stall burned 
Through Enn’s gloom, 

If one, if barely one of those 

Were slain, all Ulster would have mourned 
The hero’s doom I 

If at Athboy, where hosts of hmve 
Hlidian horsemen sank beneath 
The shock of spears, 

Young Hugh O’Neill had found a graven 
Long must the north have wept his death 
With heart-wrung tears I 

If on the day of Ballachmyre 

The Lord of Moume had met, thus youngs 
A wairicff’s fete, 

In vain would such as thou desire 

To mourn, alone, the champion ginmg 
From Nifdl the Great ! 

No marvel this — for all the Dead, 

Heaped on the field, pile over jaid^ 

At Mullach-hrack, 


* Song. 
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Were scarce an eric* far Ins head, 

If Death had stayed his footst^ while 
On victory’s track! 

If <m the Day of Hostages 
The fruit had from the parent bough 
Been rudely tom 

In sight of Munster’s bands — Mac-Nee’a-^ 
Such blow the blood of Conn, I trow, 
Could ill have borne. 

Tf on the day of BaJloch-boy 
Some aim had laid, by foul amptise^ 

The chieftam low. 

Even our victorious diout of joy 
"Would soon give place to rueftil cries 
And groans of woe I 

'£ on the day the Saxon host 
"Were forc^ to fly — a day so great 
Pot Ashanee f — 

[he Chief had been untiinely lost. 

Our conquering troops should moderate. 
Their mirthful glee. 

[here would not lack on Lifford’s day, 

Prom Galway, from the glens of Boyles 
From Limerick’s towers, 

L marshalled flle, a long array, 

Of mourners to bedew the soil 
With tears in showers I 

f on the day a sterner fate 
Compelled his flight from Athenree^ 

His blood had flowed, 

Vhat numbers all disconsolate 
Would come unasked, and share with the# 
Affliction’s load ! 

If Derry’s crimson field had seen 
His Iffe-blood offered up, though ’twere 
On Victory’s shme, 

A thousand cries would swell the heerif 
A thousand voices of despair 
Would edho thine 1 

0, had the fierce Dalcassian swarm 
That bloody night on Feigus' banka 
But slam our Chie^ 


* A oompensatlon or fine. 


t BaUyBbaunon* 
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"Whea rose his camp in -wild alarm — 

How would the tnumph of his ranis 
Be dashed with grief ! 

How would the troops of Murbach mourn 
If on the Curlew Mountains* day, 

"VTOch England rued, 

Some Saxon hand had left them lorn, 

By shedding there, amid the ftay, 

Their pnnce’s blood I 

Bed would have been our warrioris eyes 
Had Rodenek found on Sligo’s field 
A gory grave, 

Ho Northern Cldrf would soon arise 
So sage to guide, so strong to shidd. 

So swift to save. 

Long would Leith-Cuinn have wept if Hu^ 
met the death he oft had dealt 
Among the foe ; 

But, had our Roderick ftdlen too, 

All Erin must, alasi have folt 
T]te de^y Mow I 

"What do I say ? woe is me 1 
Already we bewail in vain 
Their fetal fell I 

And Erin, once the Great and Eree, 

Now vainly mourns her breakleas chain. 
And iron thrall ! 

Then, daughter of O’DonnelT, dry 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside, 

For Adam’s race is bom to die, 
sternly the sepulchral mti 
Mocks human pride ! 

Look not, nor righ, for earthly throne, 

Nor place thy trust in arm of day - 
But on thy knees 

Uplift thy soul to Gon alone, 

For all things go their destined way 
As He decrees. 

Bmhrace the feithful Crudfix, 

And seek the path of pain and prayer 
Thy Saviour trod ; 

Nor let thy spirit intermix 
With earthly hope and worldly care 
Its groans to Gon ! 

15 * 
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And Thou, O mighty Lord ! Trhose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand, 

Sustain us m these doleful days, 

And render light the chain that binds 
Our fallen land ! 

Look down upon our dreary state, 

And through the ages that may stQl 
Boll sadly on, 

Watch thou o’er hapless Erin’s fate^ 

And shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Conn I 

“The Saturday befbre the flight, the Earl of Tyrone was with the lord-depn^ 
at Slane, where he had <^ken with hia lordship of his into Fnprlaod, 

and told him he would be there about the beginning of I‘.‘i ’I'l.i- rrm a* ( ( • i- 
ing to hi8 Majesty's directions. He took lea\e of the lord-deputy in a more sad 
and passionate manner than was nsuai with him From thence ue went to Mel- 
li&nt and Garret Moore’s house, where he wept abundantly when he took his 
leave, giving a solemn farewell to every child and every servant in the house, 
which made them all marvel, because in general it was not his manner to use such 
compliments. On Monday he went to Dungsrvan, wheie he rested two whole 
days, and on Wednesday night they say he travelled all night. It is likewise re* 
ported that the countess, his wife, being exceedingly weary, slipped down from 
her horse, and weeping, said, ^she conld go no further,’ Whereupon the earl 
drew his sword, and swore a great oath that * he would kill her on the spot if she 
would not pass on with him, and put on a more cheerful countenance.* When, 
the party, which consisted (men, women, and children) of fifty or sixty persona, 
amved at Loch Foyle, it was found that their jonmey had not been so secret but 
that the governor there had notice of it, and sent to invite T^yrone and his son to 
dinner Thdr haste, however, was snch that they accepted not his courtesy, but 
hastened on to Rathmnlls, a town on the west side of Longh SwiUy, where the 
Earl of Tyrconnell and his company met with them. From thence the whole 
party embarked, and, landing on the coast of Normandy, proceeded through 
France to Biubsels. Davies conclndes curious narrati\e with a few pregnant 
words, in which the difficulties that England had to contend with m conquering 
Tyrone are thus acknowledged with all the frwkness of a generous foe: — *Ab 
fin* us that are here,’ he says, ‘we are glad to see the day wherein the conntenance 
and majesty of the law and civil government hath banished Tyrone ont of Ire- 
land, which the best army in Europe, and the expense of two millions of sterling 
pounds had not been able to bring to pass ’ ” — Moores Irdcmd, 


THE BATTLE OF BEAL-AJJ^-ATHA-BTUDH.* 

1598. 

BY WILLIAM DKENNAN. 

[“The Wsh Kerne were at the first rude souldierg, so as two or three of them 
were mployed to discharge one peece — but now they were growne ready in 
managing their peece8,and bold to sknmish in boirgss and wooddy passages; they 
became so disasterous to the English, as they shaked the gouemement in this 
kingdome^ till it tottered, and wanted little of &tall mine. Gaptaine Williams, 


• Beal-an-atha-bnidhe llteraJly means “ The Mouth of the Yellow Ford,” and is 
prononnoed BeaXrWHjffiiinde. 
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(wbo occupied the Fort of the Blackwater -which Hugh O^eill had vfgopoualy h«- 
Bieged'i and Ins frw narders did with no lease conrage suffer hunger, and having 
eated the f*»w horses they had liued \*pon hearbes growing m the ditches and 
waJa, suffering all extremities, till the L>rd Lieutenant in the monetb of August 
sent Str H nry BigneR. M.irshall of Ireland, -nith the most choice companies of 
foote and horse troupes of the Kng ish army, to victnall this Fort and to raise the 
Rebels aieg.‘. When the Eng.i^h entered the Pace, and thicke woods beyond 
AimxqKon the east side Ty) one v>\th all the Rebels forces assembled to Mm, 
pricked forward with the nge of enny and settled rancour against the Marshal, 
afisayled the English, and turning Ins full force arsinst the Marshals person had 
the snccesse to kill him, -vabantly fighting amon j ti^e thickest of the Rebels. 
Whereupon the English being dismaied with Li^ death, the Rebels obtained a 
great victory against them , the English from their first arrioal m that King- 
dome, never had received so great an overthrow. Thirteen -vali.int Captaines,and 
1 fiOO common souldiers, whereof many were of the old companies which had 
serued in Brdtany voder Generali Xorreys^ were slain iu the field; and the 
yeelding of the Port of Blaekwater followed this disaster. By this victory the 
rebels got plenty of armes and victuals, — Tyione was among the Irish, celebrated 
as the Dehuerer of bis Country fiom thraldume, and the combined Traytors on 
all sides were puffed up with into^^r.ihle pndo The rebels of Leinster swarmed 
into the English p<ile, while the Eiv'i «h l.i\ m their garrisons, so farre from as- 
sailing the Rebels as they rather hue i .c contiuuall feare to he surprised by 
them. After the de&ate of BlacKwater^ Tyione sent Owen Mao Eory O^Man^ and 
one Qiptaine Tyrel of English race, but a bold and vnnatural enemy to his coun- 
tne and the English, to trouble the promnee of Moonster.” — Fynu MoTyyomft 
Jhnerory^part u. book i j 

By O'Neill dose beleaguer'd, tbe spirits might droop 
Of the Saxon — three hnndred shut up in Jheir coop, 

TiU Bagenal drew forth Ms Toledo, and swore, 

On the sword of a soldier to succor Portmore. 

His veteran troops, in the fordgn wars tried — 

Their features how bronz’d and how haughty their stride — 

Stept steadily on ; it was thnUing to see 

That thunder-doud brooding o'er Beal-ait-atha-buidh, 

The flash of their armor, inlaid with fine gold, — 

Gleaming matchlocks and cannons that mutteringly roll'd — 
With the tramp and the dank of those stem cuirassiers. 

Dyed in blood of the Plemish and French cavahers. 

And are the mere Iridi, with pikes and with darts — 

With but glibb-covered heads, and but nb-gnarded hearts — « 
Half-naked, half-fed, with few muskets, no guns — 

The battle to dare against England's stout sons } 

Poor Bonnochts,* and wild Gallowglasses, and Kem — 

Let them war with rude brambles, sharp furze, and dry fern ; 
Wirrasinte far thdr wives — for their babes ochanie. 

If they wait for the Saxon at Beal-an-axka-buidh. 

♦ BonnocMi — a billeted soldier, Wrrastme, A Mhtdre as iruagh,’~^0 1 Mary^ 
what sorrow > Fag-a-Bealach , — Clear the way. Go leor , — in abundance. Fi& 
Iduahy— Joyous exclamation. Ouid raSe faSie hundred thousand ve^ 

eomeato. 
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Yet O'Neill standeth firm — few and brief his commands — 

« Ye haye hearts in your bosoms, and pikes in your hands } 
Try how far ye can posh them, my children, at once ; 
Fctg^a^Bealach ! — and doTm with horse, foot, and great gnns. 

lliey hare gold and gay arms — they have biscuit and bread ; 
Now, sons of my soul, we’ll be found and be fed ; ” 

And he clutch’d his claymore, and — “ look yonder,” laughed he^ 
“ What a grand commissariat for Beai.-ax-atha-bi7idh.” 

Near the chief, a giim tyke, an Q’Shanaghan stood. 

His nostril dilated seemed snnfiing for blood ; 

Bough and ready to spn^, like tne wiry wolf-hound 
Of lone, who, tossing his pike with a bound, 

Cried, ** My hand to the Sassenach ! ne'er may I hurl 
Another to earth if I call him a churl ! 

He finds me in clothing, in booty, in bread — 

My Chief, won’t O'Shanaghan give him a bed } ” 

** Land of Owen, aboo I ” and the Iridi rush'd on — 

The &e fir'd but one volley — their gunners are gone ; 

Before the bare bosoms the steel-coats have fled. 

Or, despite casque or corselet. He dying and dead. 

And brave Harry Bagenal, he fell while he fought 
With many gay gaUmts — they slept as men ought : 

Their i^ces to Heaven — there were others, alack ! 

By pikes overtaken, and taken aback. 

And my Irish got clothing, coin, colors, great store, 

Arms, forage, and provender — plimder leor! 

Th^ mun^’d the white manehets — they champ’d. the brown 
chine, 

FuUHeludh I for that day, how the natives did dine ! 

The Chieftain looked on, when O’Shanaghan rose, 

And cried, hearken O’Neill I I’ve a health to propose — 

** To our Sassenach hosts ! ” and all quaif ’d in huge glee. 

With ** Cead nmhfmUe go, BsLaL-Asr-AXSA-BUiDH ! ” 
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THE RTJINS OE EOOT5GAL CASTLE.* 
(roox TBx man.) 

BY J. C. MANGAir. 

O MOTJBNFDi., O forsaken ^e, 

What desolation dost thou dree ! 

How tarnished is the beauty that was thine ere whiles 
Thou mansion of chaste melody ! 

Demolished lie thy towers and halls ; 

A dark, unsightly, earthen mound 

Defaces the pure whiteness of thy shinii^ walla. 

And sohtude doth gird thee round. 

Pair fort ! thine hour has come at length. 

Thine older glory has gone by. 

Lo ! far beyond thy noble battlements of strength, 
Thy corner-stones all scattered lie ! 

Where now, O rival of the gold 
Emania, be thy wine-cups all } 

Alas ! for these &ou now hast nothing hut the cold, 
Cold stream that from the heavens doth foil ! 

Thy day-choked gateways none can trace. 

Thou fortress of the once bright doors ! 

The limestones of thy summit now bestrew thy hase^ 
Bestrew the outade of thy floors. 

Above thy diattered window-sills 
The music that to-day breaks forth 

Is hut the music of the wild winds foom the hills. 
The wild winds of the stormy North I 

Wliat spell overcame thee, mighty fort, 

What fatal flt of slumber strange, 

O palace of the wine !, — O many-gated court ! 

That thou should'st undergo this change } 

Thou wert, O hright-walled, beaming one. 

Thou cradle of high deeds and bold, 

The Tara of Assembles to the sons of Con, 
Clan-CamielL*s Coundl-hall of old ! 


♦ This fine old castle of kis ancestors was razed to the ground by Hn^ Roe 
O'Donnell, pre^eions] j to his journey to Spain, lest it should fell into foe hands of 
the 
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Thou wert a new Emania, thou ! 

A northern Cruachan m thy might — 

A dome like that -which stands by Boyne’s broad -water now. 
Thou Enn’s Home of all delight ! 

In thee were Ulster's tributes stored. 

And lavished like the flowers in May; 

And into thee were Connaught's thousand treasures pour’d> 
Deserted though thou art to-day I 

How often &am thy turrets high. 

Thy purple turrets, have we seen 
Long lines of glittering ships, when summer time drew nigh, 
With masts and sails of snow-white sheen I 

How often seen, when gazing round, 

Erom thy tall towers, the hunting trains, 

The blood-enlivening chase, the horseman and the hound, 
Thou festncss of a hundred plains I 

How often to thy banquets bright 

We have seen the strong-armed Gaels repair, 

And when the feast was over, once again unite 
Eor battle, in thy bass-court fair I 

Alas, for -thee, thou fort forlorn ! 

Alas, for thy low, lost estate I 
It is my woe of woes, this melancholy mom. 

To see thee left thus desolate I 

O 1 there hath come of Connell's race 
A many and many a gallant chief. 

Who, if he saw thee now, thou of the once glad face I 
Could not dissemble his deep gnel 

Could Manus of the lofty soul 
Behold thee as this day thou art. 

Thou of the legdl towers I what bitter, bitter dole^ 

What agony would rend his heart ! 

Could Hugh Mac Hugh's imaginings 
Portray for him thy rueful plight, 

What anguifh, O, thou palace of the northem longs 
Were ms through many a sleepless night I 

Could even the mighty Prmce whose choice 
It was to o'erthrow thee — <x)uld Hugh Hoe 
But view thee now, methmks he would not much rejoice 
That he had laid thy turrets low 1 
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O I 'who coxild dream, that one Uke him^ 

One sprung of such a line as his. 

Thou of the embellished 'walls, would be the man to dim 
Thy glories by a deed like this I 

Hugh O'Donnell, thine own brave 
And fer-famed sovereign, came the blow ! 

By him, thou lonesome castle o’er the Esky’s w a ve, 

By him was wrought thine overthrow I 

Tet not because he wished thee fll 
Left he thee thus bereaven and void ; 

The prince of the victorious tribe of Daladb still 
Loved thee, yea, thee whom he destroyed ! 

He brought upon thee all his -woe. 

Thou of the fair-proportioned walls, 

X^est thou shouldst ever yield a shdter to the foe^ 

Shouldst house the black ferocious GaJls I 

Shouldst yet become in saddest truth 
A Dun^na>~Gall * — the stranger’s own. 

Bor this cause only, stronghold of the Gaelic youth, 
lie thy majestic towers o’erthrown. 

It is a drear, a dismal sight, 

This of thy ruin and decay, 

How that our kings, and bar^ and men of mark and might 
Axe nam^ess e^es &x away I 

Yet, better thou diouldst fell, meseems. 

By thine own King of many thrones. 

Than that the truculent Galls should rear around thy streams 
Dry mounds and circles of great stones. 

As doth in many a desperate case 
The surgeon by the malady, 

8o hath, O shield and bulwark of great Coffey’s race^ 

Thy royal master done by thee I 

The surgeon, if he be but wise. 

Examines till he learns and sees 

Where lies the fountain of his patient’s health, where lies 
The germ and root of his disease ; 

Then cuts away the gangrened part. 

That so the sounder may be feeed 


* Tort of tile fnrflfgnarw 
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Ere the disease hath power to reach the sufferer’s heart. 
And so brmg death without remead. 

Kow thou hast held the patient’s place, 

And thy disease hath been the foe ; 

So he, thy surgeon, O proud house of Dalach’s race^ 
"Who should he be if not Hugh Roe ? 

Rut he, thus fated to destroy 
Thy shining walls, will yet restore 

And raise thee up anew in beauty and in joy, 

So that thou snalt not sorrow more. 

By God’s help, he who wrought thy fell 
Will reinstate thee yet in pride ; 

Thy Tanegated halls ^all be rebuilded all. 

Thy lofty courts, thy chambers wide. 

Yes ! thou shalt live again, and see 
Thine youth renewed ! Thou shalt outshine 

Tl^ former self by far, and Hugh shall reign in the^ 
The TirconnelliaTi’s hmg and thme ! 


O ! BLAME NOT THE BARD • 

BT THOHAS VOOBB 

O ! BLAMB not the hard, if he fly to the bowers. 

Where Pleasure lies carelessly smilmg at Pame ; 

He was bom for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have bum’d with a hoher flame. 

The string that now languishes loose o’er the lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart ; 

And the lip, which now breathes but the song of desire, 
Might have pour’d the full tide of a patriot’s heart. 

But alas for his country ! — her pride is gone by, 

And that spint is broken, which never ■would bend ; 

O’^ the ruin her children m secret must sigh, 

Por ’tis treason to love her, and death to d^end. 


♦ We may suppose this apology to have been uttered by one of those wandering 
bards, whom Spenser so severelj'. and, perhaps, truly, describes in his State of 
Ireland, and whose poems, he tells us, ‘-were sprinkled with some pretty flowen 
of their natural device, which have good grace and comeliness unto them, the 
which it is great pity to see abused to the gracing of wickedness dud ‘Vic^ whudi, 
with good usage, would serve to adorn and beauti^ vtitue.” 
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TJnpnz'd are hsx sotna, tOl the^ve learned to betray ; 
undistiuguisli’d they live, if they shame not their sires ; 

And the torch that vonld %ht them through dignity’s way. 
Must be caught from the pile, where' theuucountry expires. 

Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure's soft dream. 

He should try to forget what he never can heal : 

Q ! give but a hope — let a vista but gleam. 

Through the gloom of his country, and mark how he’ll fed 1 

That instant, his heart at her shnne would lay down 
Every passion it nurs'd, every bliss it ador’d ; 

'While the myrtle, now idly entwined with his crown, 
lake the wreath of Harmodius, diould cover his sword.* 

But though glory be gone, and though hope fade away. 

Thy name, loved Eirm,t shall live in his songs ; 

Not ^n in the hour, when his heart is most gay, 

Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy wrongs. 

The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains ; 

The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep. 

Till thy masters them^ves, as they rivet thy chainj^ 

Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep I 


THE LAST O’STJLUVAN BEAEB. 

BY THOMAS D'ABCT UfOBB. 

[Philip O’Snlliyaa Beaxe, a brave captain, and the author of many vorl» relat- 
Ing to Ireland, commanded a ahip-of-war for Philip IT. of Spain. In his ‘^Catho* 
he History,” published at Lisbon m 1609, be has alluded to the sad story of his 
ISuuily. It 18 m bnef thus: — In 1602 his fiither’s castle of Bunbuidhe, being 
demolished by cannonade, the fEunily — consisting of a wife, two sons, and two 
daughters — emigrated to Spam, where his youngest brother, Bonaid, joined him 
professionally, but was soon after killed in an engagement with the Turks. The 
old chief; at the age of one hundred, died at Corunna, and was soon followed by 
his long-wedded wife. One dau^ter entered a convent and took the veU; the 
other, retnrnmg to Ireland, was lost at sea. In this venion the real names have 
b^n preserved^ 

All alone — aJl alone, where the gladsome vine is growing — 

All alone by the wave of the Tagus darkly flowing. 

No morning brings a hope for him, nor any evmnng cheer. 

To O’Sullivan Beare through the seasons of the year. 

* See the Hymn attributed to Alcseus: — will carry my sword, hidden in 
myrtles, like Siaxmodius, and Aristogitou,” Jkc* 
f Itis conjectured by Wonnius, that the name of Ireland is derived &om 7r, 
the Eunic for a bow, m the use of which weapon the Irish were once very expert. 
This denvaflon is certainly more creditable to us than the following: ^*So that 
Ireland, called the land or Ire, from the constant broils therein for 400 years, was 
now become the land of conoorA” — lioy^s State WorOaeSt art. The Lor^ Orandwru 
VOL- L 16 
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He is thinking — ever thinking of the hour he left Bunbxde, 

His fether*s staff fell from his hand, his mother wept^roQdly ; 

His brave young brother hid his face, his lovdy sisters twain. 

How they wrung their maiden hands to see him sail away for Spain. 

Ihey were Helen bright and Norah staid, who in their father's 
hall, 

Like sun and shadow, frolicked round the grave armorial wall ; 

/n Compostella's cloisters he found many a pictured saint, ^ 

But the Spirit's boyhood canonized no human hand can paint. 

All alone — all alone, where the gladsome vine is growing — 

All alone by the wave of the Tagus darkly flowing — 

No morning brings a hope for him, nor any evemng cheer. 

To O’Sullivan Beare through the seasons o£ the year. 

0 ! sure he ought to take a ship and sail back to Dunbuie — 

He ought to sail back, back again to that castle o’er the sea ; 

His faSier, mother, brother, Ins lovely sisters twain, 

'Tis they would rise the roof with joy to see him back from Spain. 

Hush ! hush ! I cannot tell it — the tale will make me wild— 

He left it, that gray castl^ in age almost a child ; 

Seven long years with Saint James’s Briars he conned the page of 
might — 

Seven long years for his father’s roof was aghing every night. 

Then came a caravd from the north, deep freighted, full of woe^ 

His housdess family it hdd, their c^itle it lay low. 

Saint James’s sbrine, through ages fmied as pilgiim haunt of yore^ 
Saw never wanderers so vnongA upon its scalloped shore. 

Yet it was sweet — thdr first grief past — to watch those two flmd 
girls 

Sit by the sea, as mennaiden hold watch o’er hidden pearls — 

To see them sit and try to sing for that sire and mother old 
O'er whose heads five score winters thdr thickening snows had 
rolled. 

To hear them sing and pray in song for them in deadly work. 

Their gallant broSiers batthng for Spain against the Turk— 
CJorunna’s port at length they reach, and seaward ever stare, 
Wondering what belates the ship their brothers home should bear* 

Joy I joy ! — it comes — their Philip liv^ ! — ah I Donald is xto 
more : 

like half a hope one son kneels down the exiled two before ; . 

They spoke no requiem for the dead, nor blessing for the living ; 

The tearless heart of parentage has broken with its grieving. 
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Two pillars of a mined pile — two old trees of the land — 

TVo voyagers on a sea of grief, long sufferers hand in hand. 

Thus at the woful tidings told left hfe and all its tears, 

So died the wife of many a q>rmg, the chief of an hundred years. 

One sister is a black veiled nun of Saint Ursula, in Spain, 

And one sleeps coldly far beneath the troubled Irish main ; 

'Tis Helen b^ht who ventured to the arms of her true lover, 

But Cleena's ♦ stormy tides now roE the radiant girl over. 

All alone — all alone, where the gladsome vine is growing— 

An alone by the wave of the Tagus darkly flowing, 

Ko morning brings a hope for him, nor any evening cheer, 

To O’Sullivan Beare thro* the seasons of ^e year. 


BIRGE or O’SULLIVAN BEAHE. 

BY J. J. CAXLAXAX. 

[In 1756 one of the Snllivans of Bearhaven, who went hy the name of 
0^ fell under the rengeance of the law He had long been a very popular 
character in the wild disbict which he inhabited, and was partxcrolarly obnoadons 
to the local anthonties, who had good reason to suspect him of enlisting men for 
the Inah bngarle in the French service, in which it was said he held a captain’s 
commission Information of his raising these ^ wild geese,” (the name by whidx 
such recruits were known.) was given by a Mr Pnvly, on whom, in consequence, 
O’Sulhvan vowed revenge which he executed by shooting him on Sunday while 
on his way to cbuit h llus called for the interposition of the higher powers and 
accordingly a party of military was sent round from Cork to attack O'Sullivan’s 
house. He was daring and well armed , and the house being fortified, he made 
an obstinate detence. At last, a confidential servant ot his, named Scully, was 
bribed to wet the powder in the gans and pistols prepared for bis defence, which 
rendered him powerless He attempted to escape, but while springing over a 
high wall in the rear of his hou«e he received a mortal wonnd m the back. They 
tied his body to a boat, and dragged it in that manner through the sea from Bear* 
haven to Cork, where his head was cut off, and fixed on the county jail, where it 
remained for several years Such is the story current among the people about 
Bearhaven. In the version given of it in the rude chronicle of the local occu]> 
rences of Cork, there is no mention made of Scully’s perfidy ; and perhaps that 
circumstance might have been added by those to whom O’Sullivan was deemed a 
hero, in order to save hvs credit as much as possible The dirge was composed by 
his nurse, who has made no sparing use of the peculiar energy of cursing, which 
the Irish language is by all allowed to possess In the feUowing song, Mmrty, in 
Irish, Mmeriadi, is a name very common among the old femibes of Ireluid. It 
signifies expert at sea Oge, is young. Where a whole distnct is peopled, m a 
great measure, by a sept of one name, such distinguishing titles are neceraary, 
and m some cases even supersede the original appellative I-vera, or Aoi-veta, is 
the onginal name of Seoarhaven ; Aoi, or I, signiljing an tdand,] 

The sun on Ivera 
No longer shines bi^htly ; 

The voice of her music 
No longer is sprightly ; 


* The waves off the coast of Cork;, so called. 
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No more to Ler maidens 
The light dance is dear, 

Since the death of our darling, 
O'Sulhvan Beare. 

Scully ! thou false one, 

You basely betrayed him, 

In his strong hour of need, 

When thy right hand should aid him* 
He fed thee — he clad thee — 

You had all could delight thee : 

You left bun — you sold him — 

May heaven requite thee I 

Scully ! may all kinds 
Of evil attend thee I 
On thy dark road of life 
May no kind one befriend thee ! 

May fevers long bum thee. 

And agues long fireeze thee ! 

May the strong hand of God 
£1 his red anger seize thee ! 

Had he died calmly, 

I would not deplore him ; 

Or if the wild stafe 
Of the sea- war closed o'er him : 

But with ropes roimd his white limha 
Through ocean tq trail him, 

Like a dsh after slaughter, 

*Tis therefore I wall him. 

liOng may the curse 

Of his people pursue them ; 

Scully, that sold him, 

And soldier that slew him ! 

One glimpse of heaven's light 
May they see never ! 

May die hearth-stone of hell 
Be their best bed for ever I 

In the hole, which the vile hands 
Of soldiers had made thee ; 

TTnhonored, unshrouded, 

And headless they laid thee. 

No sigfi to regret the^ 

No eye to ram o'er the^ 

No dirge to lament thee^, 

No feiend to deplore thee 1 
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Dear Lead of my darling, 

How gory and pale 
These aged eyes see thee. 

High spiked on their jail ! 
That cheek in the summer snn 
Ne’er shall grow warm ; 

Nor that e’er catch light, 
But the flash of the storm. 

JL curse, blessed ocean. 

Is on thy green water, 

From the ^ven of Corh^ 

^ To Ivera of slaughter : 

Since thy billows wore dyed 
With the red wounds of fear 
Of Muiertach Oge, 

Our O’Sulliyan Beare I 


SIR CAHIR O’DOHERTT** 

BT EVA. (miss mart EVA KELLY.) 

By the Spanish plumed hat, and the costly attire, 

And the dark eye that’s blended of midnight and fiie^ 

And the bearing and stature so princely and tall. 

Sir Cahir you’ll know in the midst of them alL 

like an oak on the land, like a ship on the sea. 

Like the eagle above, strong and haughty is he, 

In the greenness of youth — yet he’s crowned as his dne^ 

With the fear of the fels^ and the love of the true. 

Bight fiercdy he swoops on their plundering hordes, 

Bight proudly he dares them, the proud Ei^lidi lo^ I 
And darkly you’ll trace him by many a trail. 

From the hills of the North to the heart of the Pale. 

* Sir CaMr was Che son of John On)oheriv, Chief of InnidioweB, and wsa 
horn in 1587. At tlmt time, and dnnng his 'whole life, Irdaud -was the arena of 
the most sanguinary -warlhre between the native princes and the armies of Cbmen. 
Elizabeth. TOen about twenty years of age he was described as man to be 
marked amongst a thousand —a man of the loftiest and proudest bearing in 
Ulster; his Spanish hat with the heron’s plume -was too often the terror of his 
enemies a^d of h’s frier d«« not to bespeak the OT)oherty,** lake 

most of the Ii h ( n « i C r >■* ua ]i iir d of lus castle and lands, which 
■were givei 1 1 if 1 c -'p of I5ol'’.i-i and oih“r Bnglidi adventurCTS. He -was 
killed in ICOS ’ v a ".i" l_ni «.i<)T a .ti havrig htM Ulster for five months against 
the armies o'" bnjitn-i IK was tia\e R..d cii.alrous, Mthfol to his enga^ 
ments, firm and prompt in the execution of his degiguB, hut implacal^e in his 
resentments. 

16 * 
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By red fidd, ruined keep, and fire-sliroxided liaB, 

By the tramp of the charger o’er buttress and will ; 

By the courage that springs in the breach of despair. 

Like the bound of the hon erect from his lair [ 

O’Neill and O’Donnell, Maguire and the rest, 

Have sheathed the sabre, and lowered the crest ; 

O’Cahan is crushed, and Macmahon is bound, 

And sbnks after the foe like his hound* 

But high and un t rim med, o’er the valley and height. 

Soars ike ponoud sweepmg pinion so young in its flight ; 

Ihe toil and the danger are braved all alone, 

By the fierce-taloned falcon of old Innishowen ! 

And thus runs his story — he fought and he fdl, 

Yoimg, honored and brave — so the seanachtes teH ; 

The foremost of those who have guarded “ the green," 

\Miea men wrote their names with the sword and the skian ! 


O’HHSSEY’S ODE TO THE MAGUIEE.* 

BT J. C. MANGABT. 

fOTTu'wey, the last hereditary hard of the great sept of Maguire, of Tennanagh, 
who flourished about 1630, possessed a fine genius He commenced his vocation 
when quite a youth, by a poem celebrating the escape of the flunous Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell from Dublin Castle, in 1591, into ^hich he had been treacherously be- 
trayed, as already noticed. The noble ode which O’Hussey addressed to Hugh 
Maguire, when that chief hod gone on a dangerous expedition, in the d^ith of an 
unusually severe winter, is as interesting an example of the devoted af^tion of 
the bard to chiel^ and as vmd a picture of intense desolation, as could be well 
coneeiTed ] 

Where is my Chief, my Master, this bleak night, mavrom ! 

O, cold, cold, miserably cold is this bleak night for Hugh, 

Its showery, arro w y, speary sleet pierceth one through and through, 
Pierceth one to the very bone I 


* Mr. Ferguson, in a fine piece of cnticism on this poem, remarks • " There Is 
^ ^®se descriptions, and a savage power in the antithetical climax, 

which claim a character almost approaching to sublimity Nothing can be more 
graphic, jet more diversified, than his images of unmitigated horror — nothing 
more grandlj startling than his heroic conception of the glow of glory triumphant 
over frozen toil We have never read this poem without recurring, and that by 
^ unworthy association, to Napoleon in his Russian campaign Yet, perhaps 
irHussey has conjured np a picture f'i r»o>« ir«ioiren^ in his mdc idea 

of northern botrors, than could be les ' i»i.i i*I\ I I v a j-o^a o^'thi* present 
^y, when the romance of geoap^iphical obsninty no longer permits us to imagine 
the Phlegrean regions of endless storm, where the snows of Hsenins fall min* 
med with the lightnings of Btna, amid Bistoman wilds or Hyroaiuan f or ests.” — ~ 
JDiOlm Jj^anergitv Matgamte, voL iv. 
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EdDs real thtmder? Or, was tliat red, li-vid light 
Only a meteor ? I scarce know ; but through the midnight dim 
The pitiless Ice- wind streams. ]^c^t the ]^te that persecutes Aim 
Kothmg hath crueler venomy might. 

Ajl awful, a tremendous night is this, meseems ! 

The flood gates of the rivers of heaven, I think, have been btnst wide—* 
Down from the overcharged clouds, like unto headlong ocean’s tidier 
Descends gray rain in roanng streams. 

Though he were even a wolf ranging the round green woods, 

Though he were even a pleasant salmon in the unchainable sea. 
Though he were a wild moimtain eagle, he could scarce bear 1^ 

This sharp sore sleet, these howling floods. 

O, mournful is my soul this night for Hugh Maguire ! 

Darkly, as in a dream, he strays I Before him and bdiind 
Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the woundmg win^ 

The wounding wind, that burns as Are ! 

It is my Htter grief — it cuts me to the heart — 

That in the coxmtry of Clan Dairy this should be his fete ! 

O, woe is me, where is he ^ Wandering, houseless, desolate^ 

Alone, without or guide or chart ! 

Medreams I see just now his face, the strawberry-bright, 

DpUfted to the blackened heavens, while the tempestuous winds 
Blow fiercely over and round him, and the amiting sleet-shower hlmdi 
The hero of Galang to-night I 

Large, large auction unto me and mine it is, 

That one of his majestic bearing, his feir, statdy form, 

Should thus be tortured and o’erbome — that &is unsparing stona 
Should wreak its wrath on head like his ! 

That his great hand, so oft the avenger of the oppressed, 

Should t& chill, churhdi night, p^chance, be paralyzed by feost — 
While through some idcle-himg thicket — as one lom and lost — 

He walks and wanders without rest. 

The tempest-driven toireit dduges the mead, 

It ov€iflows low banks of the rivulets and ponds — 

The lawns and pasture-grounds lie locked in icy bonds, 

So that the catrie cannot feed. 

The pale bright margins of the streams are seen by mme. 

Rushes and sweeps along the untamable flood on every ride— 

It penetrates and fills the cottagers’ dwdlmgs fer and wide — 

Water and land are blent in one. 
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Thioagli some dark -w^oods, 'mid bone® of monsters, Hugli now strays 
As he confionts the storm with anguished heart, but manly brow — 
O I what a sword- wound to that tender heart of his were now 
A backward glance at peaceful days ! 

But other thoughts are hia — thoT:^ht8 that can still inspire 
With joy and an onward-boundmg hope the bosom of Nee— 
Onhoughts of his warriors chaiging hke bright billows of the sea, 
Borne on the wind’s Tvings, dashing fire I 

And though ftost glaze to-night the dear dew of his eyes, 

And white ice-gauntlets glove his noble fine fair fingers o'er, 

A warm dress is to him lightnmg-garb he ever wor% 

The lightning of the soul, not skies. 

AvnAtr.* 

Hugh marched forth to the fight — I grieved to see him so depart ; 
And lo ! to-night he wanders frozen, rain-drenched, sad, betrayed— 
3ttt the memory of the hniexchite matmom his right hand hath laid 
In ashes warms ^le hero*s heart f 


O'BBXEN OF ABBA. 


'BT THOMAS IIAVXS, M. B. I. A. 


[Thia traa a branch of the oW fiimily of that name, well celebrated in the An- 
nw8 of Munster —and descended fi om Bnau Hoe O’Brien, pnnce of Thomond, who 
waa expelled from hia own territory in the early pait of the fomteenth centnry. 
and settled m the diatn. t of Ana in the north-west of the county Tipperary. It 
is a small mountain tract noith of the OumaUte, or £eex>er Hills. Ckad Mils 
FaJJjte means a hundred thousand welcomes ] 


Tau. are the towers of O’Kennedy — 

Broad are the lands of MacCaura — 
X)esmond feeds five hundred men a-day ; 

Yet here's to O’Brien of Aira ! 

Up fiom the Castle of Drumineer, 
"Bown from the top of Camailt^ 
Clansmen and kinsmen are coming here 
To give him the cbad mile failtb. 


See you the mountains look huge at eve — 
So is our chieftain in battle — 

Welcome he has for the fugitive. 
Usquebaugh, fighting, and cattle I 


* A concluding stanza, geneiully intended as a recapitulation pf the entti# 
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ITp from the Castle of Draxmneer» 

Do-wn from the top of CaTnailt^ 
Gossip and ally are coming here 
To gi,Te him the ffBAn ynr.-g PiUH, 

Horses the valleys are trampmg on, 

Sleek £x>m the Sassenach manger— 

Greaghts the hills are encamping on, 

Empty the bawns of the stranger I 
Up fiom the Castle of Drmnineer) 

Down from the top of Camailt^ 

"Kern and bonaght are coming here 
To give him the cbad uilb 7AiLm 

He has black silver from Killaloe — 

Eyan and Carroll are neighbors — 

Nenagh submits with a friiliHfi — 

Bu5er is meat for our sabres ! 

Up from the Castle of Dmmmeer, 
Down finm the top of CamailtBi 
Eyan and CanoU are coming here 
To give him the nrrr.n -wATTjnL 

*Tis scarce a week since through Ossory 
Chased he the Baron of Dunow — 

Forced him five rivers to cross, or he 
Had died by the sword of Eed Murrou^t 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailt^ 

All the O’Briens are coming here 
To ^ve him the cead hos vAJvnh 

Tall are the towers of O'Kennedy — * 

Broad are the lands of MacCauia— 
Desmond feeds five hundred men a-day ; 

Yet here’s to O’Brien of Aira ! 

Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down fimn the top of Carnality 
C]^TiRTT>ftn Vimmiffn aie cozning hen 
To give him the vTT.Tt pAnaa. 
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THE SACK OP BALTMOBE. 

BT THOMAS ]>A7ZS. 

[Baltimore is a sinall seaport in the barony of Carbery, In South Munster It 
grew up round a castle of O DnacoU’s, and was, after Ins min, colonized by the 
English On the 2(ith of June IWl, the crew of two Algerine gallejs landed m 
the dead of the night, racked the town, and bore off into slaverj all who were not 
too old or too young, or too fierce for their purpose The pirates were steered up 
the JDtncate channel by one Uackett, a Biinganan fisherman, whom they had 
taken at sea for the purpow. Two >ears after he was convicted and execute tor 
the dime Bdltimore ncTer recovered this To the ai ti-nt, the antiquary, and the 
naturalist, its neighborhood is most interesting.— See Smith’s AticuhU and Prt*- 
en£ Staii of the, O/tMty and. Ctty of Oorkf vol. i. p. 270.] 

The smmner sun is falling soft on Carbary’s hundred isles — 

The summer sun is gleaming still through Gabnel’s rough defiles — 
Old Inifaherkin’s crumbled fane looks like a moultmg bird ; 

And m a calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is heard ; 

The hookers lie upon the beach ; the children cease their play ; 

The gossips leave the little inn , the households kneel to pray — 

And full of love, and peace, and rest — its daily labor o'er — 

Upon that ooef creek there lay the towm of Baltimore. 

A deeper rest, a starry trance, has come with midnight there ; 

No sound, except that throbbng wave, in earth, or sea, or air. 

The masfflve capes, and mined towers, seem conscious of the calm ; 
The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy balm. 

So still the night, these two long barks, round fiunashad that glide, 
Must trust their oars — methinks not few — against the ebbing tide — 
O ! some sweet mission of true love must urge them to the shore — 
They bnng some lover to his bnde, who sighs m Baltimore 1 

All, all asleep within each roof along that rocky street, 

And these must be the lover's friends, with gently ghding feet — 

A stifled gasp I a dreamy noise I ** the roof is in a flame 1 ” 

Prom out their beds, and to thdr doors, rush maid, and sire, and 
dame — 

And meet, upon the threshold stone, the gleaming sabre's fall, 

And o’er each black and bearded face the -white or crimson shawl — 
The yell of ** Allah I breaks above the pray'r, and shriek, and 
roar — 

0, blessed God ! the Algerine is lord of Baltimore ! 

Then flung the youth his naked hand against the shearing sword ; 
Then q>rung the mother on the brand with which her son was 
gor'd ; 

Then sunk the grandsire on the floor, his grand-babes clutching 
wild ; 

Then fled the maiden moaning faint, and nestled with the child ; 
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But sec, yon pirate strangled lies, and cru^ed TritJi splashing hed, 
"While o'er him in an Irish hand there swe^ his Syrian sted — 
Though idrtue sinh, and courage fail, and misers yield their storey 
There’s one hearth well avenged in the sack of BaLtimare ! 

Midsummer mom, in woodland nigh, the Inrds b^in to sing ^ 

They see not now the milking maids — deserted is the spring I 
MiHsiiTnTrtPT day — thiB gallant rides fixim distant Bandon's town — 
These hookers crossed hrom stormy Skull, that skiff fimn AiEadown ; 
They only found the smoking wails, with neighbors’ blood besprent. 
And on riie strewed and trampled beach awhile they wildly went — 
Then dashed to sea, and pa4ed Cape Cl^ir, and saw fiye leagues 
before 

The pirate galleys vanishing that ravaged Baltimore. 

O ! some must tug the galley’s oar, and some must tend the steed— 
This boy will bear a Scheik’s chibouk, and that a Bey’s jerreed. 

O ! some are for the arsenals, by beauteous Dardanelies ; 

And some are in the caravan to Mecca’s sandy ddOs. 

The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen for the Bey — 

She’s safe — she’s dead — she stabbed him in the midst of his Send; 
And, when to die a death of fire, that noble maid they bore^ 

She only smiled — O’DriscoH’s diild — she thou^t of Baldmoxe. 

*Tis two long ye^ siace sunk the town beneath that bloody band,^ 
And all around its trampled hearths a larger concourse stand, 

Where, high upon a gallows tree, a yelling wretch is seen — 

'Tis Hnckett ot Dungarvan — he, who steered the Algerine ! 

He fdl amid a sullen shout, with scarce a passing prayer, 

Por he had slain the kith and km of many a hundred there— 

Some muttered of M’Moixogh, who had brought the Norman o’er — 
Some cursed him with Isca^^ that day in Baltimore. 


BOEY O’MOOBE. 

iB TllSIZa BALLAD. 

ANOlir. 

or Boxy (y&foore, u one of the most honored and stainless names in 
Irish history. Writers, who concur in nothing else, agree in representing him as 
a man of the lofbest motives and the most passionate patriotism In 1640, when 
Ireland was weakened by defeat and confiscation, and guarded with a jealous care 
constantly increasing in stnetness and seventy, O’Moore, then a private gentle- 
man, with no resources beyond his intellect and his courage, conceived the vast 
desicqi of rescuing her hum England , and accomplished it In three years Eng- 
land did not retain a city in the island hut end Di^rT^e'^a Fnr eio'ht vears 

her power was barely nominal, the i.unl p --(.--..d a."o f'- "I'lv c'"e auih )i ity 
exercised by the Confederation created by O’Moore. History contains no stricter 
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iuBtance of the Influence of an individual mind. Before the insurrection hrolee 
out, the people had learned to know and expect their Deliverer, and it became a 
popnUr pro\erb and the burden ot national songs, that the hope of Ireland was 
in ** God, the Virgin, and Kor> 0 Moore.” It is remarkable that O’Moore, in 
tihoee coura^re and resources this great insurrection had its birth, was a de- 
scendant of the chieftains of Leix, massacred by Jbnglish troops at Mnllaghmast, 
a century before But if he took a great levenge, it was a magnanimons one; 
none of the excesses nhich stained the first ri'^ing in Ulster are charged upon 
him. On the contrary, when he joined the Northern Army, the excesses ceased, 
and strict discipline was established, as &r as it was possible, among men xmao- 
enstomed to control, and wild with wrongs and sufferings ] 

On the green hills of Ulster the white cross waves high, 

And the beacon of war throws its flames to the sky ; 

Kow the taunt and the threat let the coward endure 
Our hope is m God and m Kory O’Moore ! 

Do you ask why the beacon and banner of war 
On the mountains of Ulster are seen from afar ? 

"Ks the signal our rights to regam and secure, 

Through God and our Lady and Rory O’Moore. 

For the merciless Scots, with their creed and their swords. 

With war m their bosoms, and peace m their words, 

Hare sworn the bnght light of our faith to obscure, 

But our hope is m God and in Kory O’Moore. 

O I lives there the traitor who’d shrink from the strife— 

Who, to add to the length of a forfeited life. 

Has country, his kindr^ his faith would abjure ^ — 

No I we’ll strike for our God and lor Kory O’Moore. 


UNA PHELIMY. 

AN VLBfSSB. BALLAD, A. J> 1641. 

ST SAMTTSXi TSSOUSON, S. I. A« 

[This ballad was intended to illustrate the same period in Irish History as the 
last, but the author looks at it from a different and more unfavorable point of 
view Together they furnish another evidence of how infallibly truth sooner or 
later comes to be recognized — Two Northern Protestants, wilting of a civil war, 
where the strife lay between their ancestors and the plundeied Catholics (fight- 
ing for their lands and their lives), one of them vehemently synipathizes with 
the Insurgents, the other speaks bitterly to be sure, but not uncharitably of the 
eemtest] 

" Awajcbn, XTna Fhelimy, 

How canst thou slumte so ^ 

How canst thou dream so quietly 
Through such a night of woe B 
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Thioitgli such a night of woe,” he said, 

** Bfow canst thou dreaming lie, 

■When the kindred of thy love lie dead. 
And he must fell or fiy ? ” 

She zose and to the casement came ; 

O, William dear, speak low ; 

For 1 should beer my biothen^ blame 
Did Hugh or Angus know.” 

Did Hugh or Angus know, Una ? 

Ah, httle dreamest thou 
On what a bloody errand bent 
Axe Hugh and Angus now.” 

« O. what has chanced my brothers dear I 
My William, tell me true I 
Our God forebode that what I fear 
Be that they’re gone to do ! ” 

« They’re gone on Uoody work, Unai, 

The worst we feared is done ; 

They’ve taken to the knife at 
’Die massacre's b^im I 

«* They came upon us while we sl^ 

Fast by the sedgy Bann ; 

In daikness to our beds they cr^t. 

And left me not a man ! 

Bann rolls my comrades even now 
Through all his pools and fords ; 

And their hearts’ best blood is warm, XTb% 
Upon thy brotheis' swoids I 

** And mine had borne them, company. 

Or the good blade I woie, 

WTiich ne’er left foe m victory 
Or friend in need before ; 

In thars as in their fellows’ hearts 
Also had dimmed its shine, 

But for these tangling curls, Una, 

And witching eyes of thine ! 

" Fve home the brand of flight for theses 
For these the scomfdi cnes 
Of loud insultii^ enemies ; 

But busk thee> love, and rise ; 

For Ireland’s now no place for us ; 

**ns time to take our flight. 

When neighbor steals on n^hbor thiSH 
And st^bers strike by night. 

YOL. I. 17 
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« And black and bloody the revenge 
For this dark midnight^s sake, 

The kindred of my mnidered Meade 
On thine and thee wiH take, 

Unless thou rise and fly betimes. 

Unless thou fly with me. 

Sweet TJna, from this land of crimes 
To peace beyond the sea* 

« For trostfiil pillows wait us ther^ 

And loyal Mends beside, 

■Where the broad lands of my fa t her aE% 
Upon the banks of Clyde ; 

In five days hence a ship will be 
Bound for that happy home : 

TBl then we’B make our sanctuary 
In sea-cave’s sparry dome : 

Then busk thoe, Una Phdimy, 

And o’er the waters come ! " 

« • » 

The midnight moon is wading deep ; 

The land sends otf the gale ; 

The boat beneath the sheltering steep 
Hangs on a seaward sail ; 

And, leaning o'er the weather-rail. 

The lovers hand in hand. 

Take their last look of Innisfail ; 

** Farewell, doomed Iieland I ” ’ 

« And art thou doomed to discord stiH ? 

And shall thy sons ne’er cease 
To search and struggle for thine ill, 

Ne’er share thy good in peace ? 
Already do thy mountains fed 
Avenging Heaven’s ire ? 

Hark — haik — this is no thunder peal. 
That was no lightning fire I 

It was no fire fiom heaven he saw, 

For, far fiom hill and dell. 

O’er Gobbin’s brow the mountain flaw 
Bears musket-shot and yell, 

And shouts of brutal glee, that tell 
A foul and fearful tale, 

While over blast and bredcer swdl 
Thin shrieks and woman’s waiL 
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Now fin they far the upper sky, 

Now down 'mid air they go, 

The frantic scream, the piteous cry. 

The groan of rage and woe ; 

And wilder in thar agony 
And shnller still they grow — 

Now cease they, choldng suddenly. 

The waves lioom on below. 

** A bloody and a black revenge I 
O, Una, blest are we 
'Who this soie-troubled land can change 
Por peace beyond the sea ; 

But for the manly hearts and true 
That Antrim sfaU retain, 

Or be then* banner green or blue, 

Por all that there remain, 

God grant them quiet freedom too, 
And blithe homes soon again ! " 


THE MUSTER OP THE NORTEL 

1641. 

BY CHABLES GATAST 33TOTT, M. P. 

[The Irish Pale re«^nibled the borders between Scotland and England so doeely 
fat its general character, that it is no extravagant assumption to suppose that it 
must have given birth to a host of poems of tlie same class as. the Border Ballads 
collected hy Sir Walter Scott in his own conntry. The same incessant fends, the 
same dannir adventure*! «*»me depdly hatred and an equally poetic people to 
sing their own stbi<*\cnioijt*. ‘•Xi-.teil ir both coantnus, and if there are re- 
mains of our legendary and local ballads the disuse of the Irish language m 
which they were written, and the neglect of onr national literature since the 
Elizabethan war, will account foi their loss without thi owing the smallest doubt 
on their former existence In fact, they may be deduced as plainly from the 
jfh. '.■(ul end I'j'*’’. I" ' “■* e conntry, without any other evidence, as 

tl.o u>«' Mr 1 )• " .’I . 0 I. > ' - defence which it needs no mins and no 
museums to estabuan. li they are as completely Inst as the ballads on which the 
early history of Rome was founded, they as surely existed ; and we have, In lieu 
of a better, that remedy for our loss which Macaulay has so successfully adopted 
in the case of his “ Lays of Ancient Rome” — to sing for our ancestors such ballad 
as they probably sung for themselves Historical songs and ballads are the best 
nutriment for the nationahty and public spmt of a country — the recollection of 
the men and achievements thev celebrate act on its youth like a second con- 
science — they become ashamed to disgrace a land that was the mother of such 
n en. The memory of Wallace does more for Scotland than the sermons of ten 
Dr. Chalmers and Kosciusko makes every Pole respectable thronghont the world. 
Scott’s own legendary ballads and poems did a thousand tunes more for Scotland 
than all he ever collected, and Burns’s Scots wha hae” was worth a hundred 
“Minstrelsies of the Border” in its nafaonal influence. The present ballad is 
fimnded on the rising of Ulster m 1641, at the commencement of the ten years’ 
wax. We have always dexued the alleged massacre of that era, and the atrocious 
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caltimnics on Sir Phelim O’Neill; but that the natives, in cgectlng the Eagllsh 
from their towns and castles, committed vanons exce«»s is undeniable —as is 
cquallj the bitter provocation — m the plunder of their properties by James 1^ 
and the long perse« ntion that ensued. The object of the ballad is not to excuse 
these excesses which we condemn and deplore, but to give a \ivid picture of the 
feelings of an outraged people m the first madness of successful remsfance.] 

Joy ! joy ! the day is come at last, the day of hope and pride, 

And see ! our crackling bonfires light old Bann’s rejoicing tide, 

And gladsome bell, and bugle-hom from Newry’s captured Towers, 
Hark I how they tell the Saxon swine, this land is ours, is onns I 

Glory to God ! my eyes have seen the ransomed fidds of Down, 
My ears have drunk the joyful news, “ Stout Phelim hath his own.** 
O ! may they see and hear no more, 0 ! may they rot to clay, 
"When they forget to triumph in the conquest of to-day. 

Kow, now we’ll teach the shameless Scot to purge his thievish maw, 
How, now the Courts may faH to pray, for .fustice is the Law, 

How, shall the Undertaker * square, for once, his loose accounts, 
We*U stnke, brave boys, a fair result, firom all his false amounts. 

Come, trample down their robber rule, and smite its venal spawn. 
Their foreign laws, their foreign church, their ermine and their lawn ; 
With all the specious fry of fraud that robbed us of our own. 

And plant our ancient laws agam beneath our lineal throne. 

Our standard flies o’er fifty towers, o’er twice ten thousand men, 
Down have we pluck’d the pirate Red never to rise agen ; 

The Green alone shall stream above our native field and flood — 

The qiotless Green, save where its folds are gemmed with Saxon blood I 

. Pity ! t no, no, you dare not, Priest — not you our Pather, dare 
Preach to us now that go^ess creed — the murderer’s blood to 
spare; 

To spare his blood, while tombless still our slaughtered kin implore^ 
"Graves and revenge” from Gobbiu-Cliffe and Cairick’s bloody 
shore! % 

Pity I could we forget — forgive,” if we were clods of clay, 

Our martyr’d priests, our banish’d chiefe, our race m dark decay, 
And worse than all — you know it, Priest — the daughters of our 
land, 

With wrongs we blushed to name Tintn the sword was in our hand ! 

* The Scotch and English adventnrera planted in Ulster by James 1. "were called 
Undertakers. 

t Lcland the Protestant historian states that the Catholic Priests labored 
xealoii^y to ’moderate the exeeei,es of ‘mar; ” and frequently protected the English 
by concealing them in them places of worship, and even under their altars 
the unoffending inhabitants of Island Magee Ijy 
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Pity I "wdl, if you needs must wHne, let pity have its vray, 

Pity for all our coxiorades true, far from our side to-day; 

The prison-bound who rot in chains, the faithful dead who poured 
Their blood ’neath Temple's lawless axe or Parson's rufdan sword. 

They smote us with the swearer's oath, and with the murderer's knifed 
"We in the open field will fight, feirly for land and life ; 

But, by the Dead and ail their wnongs, and by our hopes to-day, 

One of us twain shall fight their last, or be it we or they — 

They bann'd our faith, they bann'd our lives, they trod us into earth, 
TJn^ our very patience stored thar bitt^ hearts to mirth ; 

Even this great flame that wraps them now, not ice hut have bred. 
Yes, this is their own w'ork, and now, theie. work be on their head. 

Kay, Pather, tell us not of hdp fiom Ldnsteifs Korman Peers, 

If we but shape our holy cause to match their sdfish fears, — 
Hdpless and hopeless be their cause who brook a vain delay. 

Our ship is launched, our flag’s afloat, whether they come or stay. 

liCt Silken Howth, and savage Slane stiH kiss their tyrant’s rod, 
'And pale Dunsany still prefer his Master to his God, 
little we’d miss their fathers’ sons, the Maichmen of the Pale^ 

If Insh hearts and Irish hands had Spanish blade and mail ? 

Then, let them stay to how and fawn, or fi^t with cunning words; 

I fear me more their courtly acts than England’s hireling swords, 
Nathless their creed they hate us stall, as the Despoilex hates, 

Could they love us, and love their prey, our km&men’s lost estates ! 

Our rude array’s a jag^d rock to smash the spoiler’s power. 

Or need we aid. Etas aid we have who doomed this gracious hour ; 

Of vore he led his Hebrew host to peace thiough stme and pain. 
And us he leads the self-same path, the self-same goal to gam. 

Down from the sacred hills whereon a Saett * commun’d with God, 
Tip foom the vale where Bagnall’s blood manured the reeking sod. 
Out from the stately woods of Truagh, M’Kerma’s plundered home^ 
like Malin’s waves, as fierce and fast, our faithful clansmen come. 

Then, brethren, on/ — O’Ndll’s dear diade would frown to see yom 
pause — 

Our banished Hugh, our martyred Hugh, is watching o’er your 
cause — 

ECis generous error lost the land — he deemed the Korman true, 

O I forward ! fliends, it must not lose the land again in you I 

* St. Patncl^ whose fsiTonte retreat was Lecal^ in the Comity Down. 
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BATTLE OP BENBUBB* 

1646. 

[About tbe end of May, 1&16, Owen Roe O'Neill, at the head of fire thorwand 
foot and five hundred horse, approached Armagh. Monroe- who was then st^ 
tioned within ten miles of the city, matched thither on the 4th of June, ^ mid- 
night, with eight hundred horse and six thousand foot MeanwhOe, O’heiU, 
aware of hisadiance, had enc.uuped his troops at Benburb, betwixt two small 
hills The rear of h« army was piotected by a wood and the right by the nver 
Blackwater. Here Monroe determined to attack him, and for this purpoao 
marched thither on the 6th of June at the head of hie tioops. He had orOMea 
his brother, George Monroe, to proceed expeditiously with bis corps from Col- 
eraine, and to join him at Glas'-ltiutrli or Benburb O’Neill, aware of this mov^ 
menthad despatched Colonel Bernard M Mabon and Patrick Mac Neny, with 
their regiments, to preieiit this force from jojiiin? with Monroe Moniw him- 
self had pabsed the nver, at a ford near Kmaid ^now Caledon) and marched to- 
wards Benburb As he advanced, he was met by Colonel Rithaid 0 Fanelh who 
occupied a strait through which it was neressaiy for him to pass, but the fire or 
his cannon compelled th.it commander, after a short rencontie to letieat And 
now the two armies met m order of battle The wary O’Neill amused his enemy, 
during sevcial hours, with various manoeuvres and trifling skirniishes until the 
sun. which at first had been favorable to the Scots, befian to descend in the rear 
of the Irish troops, and shed a dazzling glaie on their enemies The detachment 
which O’Neill had sent arain&t George Monroe was seen returning towards the 
hostile armies The Scottish geneial at first imagined that this was the expected 
wenforcemeut fiom Coleraine, but when he peiceived his eiror, he prepared in- 
stantly to retreat. 0 Neill however, seized the opportunity with the promptitude 
of an experienced commander, and charged tbe Scots and British with the most 
determined valor The gdUut Lord Blaney, at the head of an English regiment, 
made a noble defence He tell combating w ith the most undaunted resolution, 
and his men maintained their ground till they weie hewn to pieces, fighting 
around their beloved commander. Meanwhile the Scottish cavalry was broken 
by O’Neill’B horse, and a general rout ensued. One command- 
ed by Colonel Montgomery, retreated with some ‘ I . I il.** rest of the 

British troops fled in total disorder Lord Montgomery, twenty-one officers, and 
one bundled and fifty soldiers were taken pribonersi thiee thon«!and two hun- 
dred and forty-three men were shun on the held ot lattlo, and many peiished the 
succeeding day in the rout Moiiioe himselt tied with the utmost precipitation, 
leaving his aitilleiy, tents and bairgage, with tbe gi eater part ot his arms, booty, 
and provisions to the enemy. Colonel Cenway, accompanied by Captain Bui ke, 
also escaped to Newoy after having two horses slain under him in his flights 
The loss of O’XeiU in this decisive battle was only seventy men killed and two 
hundred wounded — Afoore'i Ireland, vol. iv page 2^>4.J 

Give praise to the Viti^ Mother ! O’lS’eill is at Benburb, 

The Chieftaon of the martial soul, who scorns the Saxon curb ; 
Between two hill s his camp is pitch’d, and in its fiont upthrown, 

The ** Red Hand ” points to victory firom the standard of Tyrone ; 
Behind him nse the ancient woods, while on his flank anear him, ^ 
The deq) Blackwater calmly ghdes and seems to greet and cheer him* 

*Xls a glorious mom in glowing Jime ! Against the sapphire ^y, 
Blight glancing m the golden light the adverse banners fly ; 

With godly boast the Scottish host, led on by stout Monroe, 

Have cros^ the main with venal swords to aid our rut h less foe, 

And never in sorer need than now, the steel of the hireling fenc'd Ito, 
DFor a dauntless Chief, and mighty host, stand m array against him 2 
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Br an tlie Saints they are *vreIcome ! across the crested wave, 

For few vrho left Kinard this mom, ere night shall lack a grave. 

The hour — the man, aw(ut them now, and retribution dire 
Shall sweep their ranks jQrom front to rear, by our avenging fire ; 

Yet on they march m pride of heart — the hell-engendered gloom 
Of the grim, predestin'd Fiintan impels them to thdr doom. 

A thnlling charge their trumpets Uow', but the shout — « O’Neill 
aboo ! ” 

Is heard above the clarion call — ringing the wild woods through ! 

" On,” cries Lord Ardes, “ On, Gunnmghame ! Forward with 
rmght and mam.” 

And the flower of Scottish chivalry comes swoojhig down the 
plam — 

Fiercdy they dash and thunder on, — as the wrathful waves come 
leapmg 

Toward Rathlm gray on a wild March day, when western winds are 
STV'et^mg. 

Now, where are thy hardy keifie^ O’Neill ? O, whither have thqr 
fled } 

Hurrah 1 that volley from out the brakes hath covered the sward 
with dead. 

The horses lear, and in sudden fear, the Scottish warriors fleev 
And the ddd is dyed with a enmson tide from their bravest cavalry t 
All praise to the Right-protectmg Cxod, w’ho guards his o%vn m 
danger, 

None fell save one of the Irish host by the guns of the baffled 
stranger. 

On, to the charge I ” cries fierce Monroe, — « Fear not the bush 
and scrog — 

Nor that the river hound your right, and your left be flanked with 
bog.” 

And on they come right gaUantly, — but the Fabius of the West 
Beedves the shock, unmoved as a rock, and calm as a lion at rest. 
The red artillery flashes m vain, or standeth spent and idle^ 

While the war-steeds bound across the plam, and foaming diamp the 
bridle. 

From the azure height of his realm of light the sun is aankiiig low. 
And the blinding gleams of his parting beams dazzle the chaflngfbe ; 
And Owen’s voice hlce a trumpet note, rings dear through his serried 
ranks— 

« Brave brothers in arms, the hour has come, give God and the Yu> 
gin thanks, 

Strike home to-day, or heavier woes will crush our homes and altars. 
Then trample the fbeman in his dood, and curst be the slave who 
feltersl” 
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A Tnld shout rends the lurid air, and at once from ran to rear, 

Of the Iiidi trcx^ each soldier grasps his matchlock, swoid, ov 
apear; 

The chieftains haste their steeds to loose, and spring n pcn their feet, 

That everv chance be thus cut off, of a coward's base retreat. 

ArxA « Onward! Forward!*' swells the <27, in one turnTrituonfl 
chorus, 

** By God and the Yirgm’s help we’ll drive these hireling Scots be- 
fore ns ! ” 

'Tis body to body with push of pike — ’tis foe confronting foe, 

Tis gun to gun and blade to blade — 'tis blow retunmig blow. 

Fierce is the conflict, — fell the strife — but Heaven defends the 
light, — 

The Puritan’s sword is broken, and his army put to flight. 

They break away in wild dismay, w’hile some to escape the daughter 

Plunge panting mto the purple tide that dyes the dark Blackwater ! 

May Mary our Mother be ever praised, for the battle fought and won ! 

3 ^ lush hearts and Irish hands, beneath that evening sun ; 

Three thousand two hundred and forty foes lay dead upon the plain, 

Ati/? the Scots bewailed of their noble chiefe, Lord Blaney among the 
slain ; 

,A-n<l ever against a deadly foe no weaponed hand should falter, 

But strike as Ihe valiant Owen Boe, for home, and shrine;, andl 
altar ! 


THE BED HAND FOB EVEE. 

(LLMB'-nBAaO-ABOO.*) 

BT TOE ATITOOK OP “TOE MONKS OP KTLCBBA.” 

High race of O’Neill ! will no Feardan bring thee 
His clearsach of power to honor and sing thee ? 

From the hills of the North hath thy glory departed ? 

Are the bards of Tyr-Owen grown fa& and cold-hearted ? 

That when wine cups are fill’d and true hearts are meeting 
All silent, they pay thee nor homage nor greetmg ? — 

No I though sad is my soul that thy house, once the greatest, 
Hath left but one minstrel, the meanest and latest. 

The broken in spint, the weigh’d down by sorrow — 

And, O ! how unlike to the bard of MacCaura, 

Yet weak though his haip, as the reed by the river. 

Its chords are his heart-strings — The Hand for ever I 

* Pronotmced XoLWo-decarg-abooI — The Bed or Bloody Hand for everl the war* 
ety of the (yKeill& 
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Proud liCJrds of Tirowea ! lugh cHefe of Lougli Neagh, 

How broad stretch'd the lands that were ruled by your sway, 
■What eagle would venture to wing them right throu^ 

But would droop on his pimon o'er half ere he flew. 

Prom the hills of MacCarthan, and waters that ran 
Lake steeds down Glen S willy to soft flowing Bann — 

Prom Clannaboy's heather to Garrick's sea-shore, 

And high Armagh of Saints to -wild Innismore — 

Prom the cave of the hunter on Tyrconnd hills 
To the dells of Glenarm, all gushing with lilla — 

From Antrim's bleak rocks to the woods of Bosstrevor — 

All echoed thy war-shout — The Bed Hand for ever ! 

Ah ! show me on earth coronation so splendid 
As when the Lia-fail * thy chieftam ascended — 

His Brehons around him — the blue heavens o'er him — . 

His true clan bdund, and his broad lands before him ; 

"While grouped far bdow him on moor and on heather 
His tamsts and cMe& are assembled together ; 

They give him a sword, and he swears to protect them ; 

A slender white wand, and he vows to dii^ them ; 

And then, in God's sundiine, O'Neill, they proclaim hhn^ 
Through hfe, unto death, ne'er to flinch flom or fail hhn ; 

And earth hath no spell that can shatter or sever 

That bond from their true hearts — The Bed Hand jfor ever I 

When the Saxon, with daughter, swept fierce flom the Pale^ 
Who arose, m thdr might, with their flag on the gale? — 
ITnconquer'd and strong met the foe in their pride. 

And, as Bathlin the sea, dash’d their billows aside. 

Who, like straw in the stubbie, trod down Nugent's spears 
And MacAlister tore j&om bis stout moimtameos ? 

Who humbled proud Essex ^ stem Bagnall, and bore 
BQs flag, without check, from Armagh to Dunmore ? — 

Who conquer’d at BaellfreaCff made Munroe to flee, 

Like a stag from the deer-hounds, on high Clan-hugh-hwee ?— 
Who scatter’d the Saxons, by plain, ford, and river ? 

Hark ! answers Benburb with — TTae Bed Hand for ever I 

And, 0 ! what a time for the scomer and scoffer. 

When the Saxons to Shane J therr’poor coronet offer — 

He, son of Great Nial, brave Owen's descendant. 

And hdr to a lme‘ through long centuries splendent — 

Whose vassals were princes — O'DonneU, MacMahon, 
^O'Hanlon, MacSweeney, Maguire, and O'Cahan I — 

* lAa^aUf — the stone of destiny, and Idte chair on which the O’Neills were 
crowned. 

t BealireaCf — the spotted month, m allusion to the Battle of Beal-aii-ath»> 
buidh. 

% Shane , — John CNeiU. 
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EuU well it became Hm, proud chief, back to hmi 
In the teeth of the braggarts their ttle of Earl, 

When the CaUiagh,* their Queen, all shame be upon her ! 
Strove the crest of his sires to lessen in honor — 

When she gave to each Knight, fixim Loch Lene to Dunkever^ 
To blazon his shield with— The Red Hand for ever 1 

And yet, gallant the sight, when thy proud chieftain came 
To the halls of the Tudor, with nobles and train, 

All brave men and true, young and goodly withal. 

As ere chained in the battle, or paced within hall ; 

Appard'd in safEron, all 'broidered with gold, 

With banner and b^d, like a monarch of old ; 

And many feir dames, as they bent to the tale 

Of the greenwoods and bowers that bloom’d ’cross the Pale^ 

In secret soft murmur’d — « How happy ’twould be 
With those strangers to dwell in then: Isle o’er the sea,” 

And the proud Queen herself, despite her endeavor, 

In bve as in war own’d — The Red Hand for ever I 

ffigh race of O’Xein ! thy splendor has faded, 

And the star of thy line sets, all altered and shaded ; 
jProm Dungannon no more thy proud ckeftams sally, 

And burst on the Pale from mountain and valley. 

The ham of thy hunters hath no hp to sound it, 

And the hearth of thy halls hath no joy twin’d round it t 
The Saxons have conquer’d — thy glories are over — 

And darkness descends on the house of Ceancover ! 

Yet — yet, though the Pate-Stone be loos’d on Shane Tower, t 
It totters, ’twill fall soon — 0, woe for the hour. 

Some chief may arise with a soul to inherit 
The feme of his siies with their freedom and spirit. 

What, ^ough the old tree may be worn out and drooping, 

And each time-honored branch 2 SI leafless and stooping, 

There axe saplings abroad by mountain and nver, 

And Tyr-Owen shall yet shout — The Red Hand for ever ! 

« « « 


* CbUtaghf^B.'a old woman. 

f A head carved in stone is pomted ont upon one of the old Walls at Shane^g 
Castle, concerning which there is a tradition that when it &lls the race will he 
extinct — It IS already totteimg. 
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LAMENT FOR OWEN EOE O'NEILL. 

1649. 

BT THOHAS BATIS. 

{Gliomas Osborne BetIs ms bom m Mallow, eonn^ Oorlc, in 181A sad died in 
September, 1S45, in Dublin. In earlj youth he was distmgnished h>r the ardor 
and severe discipline with which he pursued his stndi^ and this closeness of ap- 
plication he steadjJy continued till the twenty-sixth year of his age, when he had 
accumulated an amount of knowledge rarely possessed by a of his years. 
He fini«;hed his education in Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1840 was called to 
the Irish Bar. Upon the dismissal of Chancellor Plnnket in that year, Davis 
first directed his mind to politics , he and his foend John DiUon, becommg con* 
tnbutors to one of the Dnbhn papers. Some time alter, this Journal having 
changed its independent tone (the proprietor was lookmg for place whidb he 8n1> 
seqnently obtained), they withdrew their support, and transferr^ their services 
to the silent but practical work of the Committee of the Bepeal Association, — of 
which they were both members The want of a thoronghlj independent and 
national Journal being felt by the young men of the eonntiy, — Thomas Davis, 
John Dillon, and Charles Oavan Dt^ detmnined in 1842 to estaldi^ the iVohon 
as a political and hterary Journal, xAder the editorial management of Mr. Dnfl^, 
who had previonsly conducted the JBdfaat Vtjidicator. Tm Ifation*M pg^dpu 
aim was to teach the pec^Ie that in education and industrial pursmts their trae 

S consisted, and to impress npon them the importance of temperance and 
ance as the means best calculated to secure the nationality and independ- 
ence of the country. It was then that Davis became a man of great and noble 
purposes; he threw ins whole heart and soul into the new undertaking, — and 
possessing the rare power of imbrdng otheie with his own burning spirit, the JVo- 
tion was supported by a staff of writers never equalled before In Irish journalism. 
To promote the object for which this journal was established, the editOT hdd it to 
be indispensable that songs and ballads for the people «bonld form a prominent 
filature. He knew their stimug and fascmatmg influence upon the Irah heart. 
A poet who could produce such nanonal ballads as would find a ready acceptance 
with the people was required ; and though Davis had previously never attempted 
vetse, he did not hesitate in this emergency to undertake to supply this great 
desideratum. The following ngorous and highly dramatic ballad was his first 
contribution ; this, and his other productions m these volumes, will amply prove 
that he did not mistake his vocation. He not only wrote himself bat mated 
others to do the bke, until the Ncduon became the mrainm of giving to the world 
some of the finest ballads of modem times A more earnest or sincere man than 
Davis never li\ed In his total abne^tion of sell;— m his unwearied industry, 
which no obstacles could abate, — in ms fie:^ genius and genonas impulses, he 
was “ his own paralleL” The characteristics of his nature were a strict love of 
truth and right, and an exuberant, joyous ppint; and though coufident of his 
power and influence as a poet and essayist, his ambition was to rank beside Owen 
Boe and Grattan, rather than beside Moore and Goldsmith. He estimated tal- 
ento and fkme, however bnlliaut and dazzling, and liberty, however broad and 
secure, in proportion only as they promoted solid virtue and Mrmanent happi- 
ness. Acting npon these prinaples, he effected during hm mort career, more 
than most others in a long life could accomplish. His devoted love for Iieland 
knew no bounds, his fidelity to her interests has rardy been equalled; and he 
served her with intense zeal, without stint or reserve, for the sole gratifi^tion of 
doing good to his kind. Eis simplidiy and almost womanly tenderness of n^ 
ture were b^utifully blended with the severe int^nty of his pnndples. His 
mascuhne nnderstandmg, his high enthusiasm, his marvdlons energy and un- 
conquerable resolution preeminently fitted him for the achievement of any 
noble or patnotic enterprise He bore nature^s impress of a great man,— and 
she had marked him as the foithful champion his country’s xi^ta and 
fi«edom.] 
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Time— -10th Not 1640. Scene— -Ormond’s Camp, Comity "VTaterford Sjpealc* 
ere — A Veteran of Owen O’NeilX'a clan, and one of the horsemen, jnat amved 
with an account of his ue<kth. 

« Dm they dare, did they dare, to slay O-vren Hoe 0*NeiII ! ” 

* Yes, they slew -with poison him they feared to meet with steel.’ 

«* May wither up their hearts ! May their blood cease to flow ! 

May they walk m hvmg death, who poisoned 0-wen Hoe ! 

Though It break my heart to hear, say again the hitter words,” 

* From Derry, against Cromwell, he marched to measure swords ; 
But the weapon of the Saxon met him on his way, * 

And he died at Clough-Oughter, upon St, Leonard’s. Day.’ 

« Wail, wail ye for The Mighty One ! Wail, wail ye for the Dead ; 
Quench the hearth, and hold the breath — with ashes strew the 
head. 

How tenderly we loved him ! How deeply we deplore ! 

Holy Saviour ! but to think we shall never see him moreu 

Sagest in the council was he, — kindest in the hall. 

Sure we never won a battle — ’twas Owen won them all. 

Had he lived — had he hved — our dear country had been firee ; 

But he’s dead, but he’s dead, and 'tis daves we’ll ever be, 

OTairdl and Claniickard, Preston and Red Hugh, 

Audley and MacMahon — ye are valiant, wise, and true ; 

But — what, what are y e edl to our darling who is gone ? 

The Rudder of our Ship was he, our Castle’s comer stone I 

Wall, wail him through the Island ! We^, weep for our pride ! 
Would that ou the battle-iidd our gallant cldef had died ! 

Weep the Victor of Benburb — weep him, young man and old ; 
Weep fca: him, ye women — your Beautifhl lies cold I 

We thought you wo-uld not die — we were sure you would not g<v 
And leave us in our utmost need to Cromwell’s cruel blow — 

Sheep -without a sh^herd, when the snow shuts out the sky — 

O ! why did you leave us, Owen ? Why did you die ? 

Soft as woman’s was your voice, O’Neill I bright was your eye. 

O ! why did you leave us, Owen ^ why did you die ? 

Your troubles are all over, you’re at rest with God on high ; 

But we’re slaves, and we’re orphans, Owen 1 — why did you die I ** 
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THE WEXTOItD MASSACEE. 

1649. 

BY MICHABL jroSBFE; BABEY. 

p The Mayor and Governor offered to capitulate ; bxtt whilst their commission- 
ers were treating with Cromwell, — Sti afford, the Governor of the Castl^ perfid- 
iously opened it to the enemy , the adjacent wall was immediately scaled, and, 
after a stubborn bat nnavaibng resistance in the Market-place* Wezfiird was 
abandoned to the mercy of the assailants. The tragedy so recently acted at 
Drogheda was renewed. No distinction was made between the defenceless inhab- 
itant and the armid soldier, nor could the shneks and prayers of three hundred 
females, who had gathered the Great Cross, preserve them from the swords 
of these ruthleci bi-t in il- ' — Lingards England^ vol ‘vui p 276, Under date 
of 19th October, 1649, Cromwell sajs — “I meddle not with any man’s con- 
science, but if by liberty of conscience be meant a liberty to exercise the Mass, I 
judge it best to use plain dealing where the Parliament of England have power, 
that will not be allowed oL” — CtomivjtWs Lexers and Speeches by Cbaiyle, voL ii. 
P.22S.] 


They knelt around the Cross divine^ 

The matron and the maid — 

They bow'd before redemption's sign 
Amd fervently they prayed — 

Three hundred four and bdpless ones, 

Whose crime was this alone — 

Their valiant husbands, sires, and sons, 

Had battled for their own. 

Had battik bravely, but in vain — 

The Saxon won the light, 

And Irish corses strewed the plain 
"Wliere Valor sl^t with Eaght. 

And now, that ilan of demon guilt, 

To fated Wexford flew — 

The red blood reeking on his hilt,# 

Of hearts to Erm true I 

He found them there — the young, the old— 
The maiden and the wife ; 

Their guardian Brave in death were cold, 
■Who dared for them the strife. 

They prayed for mercy — God on high I 
Before thy cross they ;^yed. 

And ruthless Ciomw^ hade them die 
To g^ut the Saxon blade ! 

Three hundred fell — the stifled prayer 
'W'as quenched in woman's blood ; 

Nor youth nor age could move to spare 
Erom slaught^s crimson flood. 

18 
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But nations keep a stem account 
Of deeds that tyrants do ; 

And guiltless blood to Heaven md moont. 
And Heaven avenge it too 1 


"IN-HEUX BEUX.” 

BY T. 3). m’obb. 

[Sir Phdim O’Neill -vras executed ty Cromwell’s order, at Dublin, in 1662, as a 
imnisliment for the alleged “great Popish Massacre” of 1641 He was offered 
his life, on the scaffold, if he would couseut to inculpate King Charles. He 
^stoutlj refused,” and was instantly executed.] 

■Why is his name unsung, O ! Minstrel host B 
*Why do you pass his memory like a ghost ? 

Why is no rose, no laurel^ on his grave ? 

W'as he not constant, vigilant, and brave B 
Wky, vrhen that hero-age you deify, 

Why do you pass “ In-fehx Felix ** by B 

He rose the first — he looms the morning star 
Of the long, glorious, unsuccessful war. 

England abhors him ! Has she not abhoir’d 
All who for Ireland ventured life or word ? 

What memory would she not have cast away, 

That Ireland hugs in her heartf s-heait to-day B 

He rose in wrath to firee his fettered land, 

« There’s blood — there’s Saxon blood — upon his hand#* 

Ay, so they say 1 — three thousand less or more* 

He sent untimdy to the Stygian shore — 

They were the keepers of the prison-gate — 

He dew themTbis whole race to liberate. 

O ! dear-eyed Poets, ye who can descry, 

Through vulgar heaps of dead, where heroes lie 
Ye to whose glance the primal mist is dear — 

Behold there hes a trampled Noble here. 

ShaU we not leave a mark B shall we not do 
Justice to one so hated and so true ? 

If ev’n his hand and hilt were so distained, 

If he was guilty, as he has been blamed, 

His death redeemed his life — he chose to die, 

Kather than get his freedom wili a lie ; 

Plant o’er his gallant heart a laurd tree, 

So may his head within the shadow be* 
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I moTim for thee, O, hero of the North — 
God judge thee gentler than, we do on earth I 
I mourn for thee, and for our Land, because 
She dare not own the Martyrs in her cause. 
But they, our poets, they who justify — 

Th^ will not let thy memory rot or di% 


OLIVER'S ADVICE. 

XS OBXSQlt BALLAD. 

BY C0LO27EL BBACKEB. 

The night is gather^ gloomily, the day is do^g fast — 

The tempest flaps his raven wings m loud and angry blast — 

The thimder clouds are driving athwart the lund sky — 

But, “ put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry.''^ 

There was a day when loyalty was hail'd with honor dne^ 

Our banner the protection wav'd to all tibie good and true — 

And gallant hearts beneath its folds were linked in honor's tie^. 

We put our trust in God, my boys, and kept our powder dry. 

When Treason bar'd her bloody arm, and madden'd round the land, 
Eor kmg, and laws, and order fair, we drew Ihe ready brand; 

Our ga^ering speli was Wilham's name — our word was, “ do or 
die,” 

And still we put our trust in God, and kept our powder dry. 

But now, alas ! a wondrous change has come the nation o'er, 

And worth and gallant services remember'd are no more. 

And, crush’d beneath oppression's weight, in chains of gnef we lie— 
But put your trust m God, my boys, and keep your pow^der dry. 

Forth starts the spawn of Treason, the 'scap'd of Ninety-Eighty 
To bask m courtly favor, and seize the helm of state — 

E'en they whose hands are reeking yet with murder's crimson dye— 
But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

They come^ whose deeds incarnadin'd the Slants silver wave — 
They come, who to the foreign foe the hail of welcome gave ; 

He comes, the open rebel fierce — he comes the Jesuit sly ; 

But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

* There is a veil-authenticated anecdote of Cromwell. On a certain occasion, 
when his troops were about crossing a nver to attack the enemy, he condndea 
an address, couched in ihe usujI iamitic terms in use among them, with, these 
words : “ Put your tmat in God ; hut mind to keep your powder dry.” 
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They come, whose counsds wrapp’d the land in fonl rebdhc^ 

Their hearts tmehastened by reniorse> their cheeks x m tin g’d by 
dmme. 

Be still, be still, indignant heart— be tearless, too, each eye, 

And put your trust m God, my boys, and ke^ your powder dry. 

The Pow'r that led his chosen, by pillar’d cloud and flam^ 

Through parted sea and desert waste, that Pow’r is still the same. 

He not- — He, the loyal hearts that firm on him rdy — 

So put your trust in my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

The Pow’r that nerv’d the stalwart arms of Gideon's chosen few, 
The Pow’r that led great William, Boyne’s reddening tarrent 
thro’,— 

In his protecting aid confide, and every foe defy — 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and ke^ your powder dry. 

Already see the star of hope emits its orient blaze, 

The cheering beacon of rehef it glimmers thro* the haze. 

It tells of better days to come, it tdls of succor nigh. 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keqp your powder dry. 

See, see along the hills of Down its rising glories spread, 

But brightest b^ms its radiance firom Donard’s loi^ head. 
Clanbrassil’s vales are kindling wide, and ** Eodea ” is the cry — 
Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keq> your powder dry. 

Then cheer, ye hearts of loyalty, nor sink in dark despair. 

Our banner shall again unfold its glories to the air. 

The storm that raves the wildest, the soonest passes by ; 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry* 

Por '‘happy homes,” for « altars free,” we grasp the ready sword, 
Por freedom, truth, and for our God's unmutdated word, 

T^e, these the war-cry of our march, our hope the Lord on high ; 
Then put your trust m God, my boys, and ke^ your powder dj^. 
1834. 


THE DEATH OF SCHOMBEBG. 

1690. 

BY DiaST PILOT STARTCEY, M. R. I. A., (AUTHOR OP « THEOBIA.*') 

[“Fredenck Schonlierg, or SchornTjer? first developed his warlike talents nnder 
the command of Henry and William H of Orange, afterwards obtained several 
victories over the Spaniards , reinstated on the throne the house of Bra^nza ; 
defeated in England +bo of the Stnarts, and finally died at the ad> 

vanced age of eighty- uu, ai ..k ' .u.ie nr the Boyne, in 16d0.’*j 
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*Twas on the day 'when Kings did fight beside the Boyne^s dark water. 
And thunder iroar'd fiom every height, and ear^ was red with 
slaughter, — 

That mom an aged chieftain stood apart firom mustering bands, 

And, fiozn a hoght that crown’d the flood, surveyed broad Erin’s lands. 

His hand upon his sword-hiit leant, his war-horse stood beside^ 

Ajid anxiously his eyes were bent across the rolling tide ; 

He thought of what a changeful fiite had borne him fioxn the land 
Where &wn’d bis fiither’o (^stle-gate,* high o’er the Rheniidi strand, 

And plac’d before his opening view a realm where strangers hied. 
Where he, a leader, scarcely knew the tongue of those he led I 
He looked upon his checkered life, from boyhood’s earliest time, 
Through scenes of tumult and of strife, endur’d in every 

To whare the snows of eighty years usurped the raven’s stand. 

And stiH the din was in bos ears, the broadsword in his h^d ! 

He turn’d him to fiitunty, beyond the battle phdn. 

But then a shadow from on high, hung o’er ^ heaps of dam 

And throi^h the darkness of the doud, the chief’s prophetic glance 
Bdield, wiSi winding-sheet and diroud, his fatal hour advance ; 

He quail’d not, as he felt him near th’ inevitable stroke^. 

But, dashing off one rising tear, ’twas thus the old man spoke s 

** God of my fathers J death is nigh, my soul is not deceived — 

My hour is come, and I would die the conqueror I have lived ; 

For thee, for freedom, have I stood — for both I fall to-day ; 

Give me but victory for my blood, the price I gladly pay I 

« Forbid the future to restore a Stuart’s de^t-gloom. 

Or that, by freemen dreaded more, the tyranny of Rome I 
From dther curse, let Erin freed, as pro^erous ages run, 
Acknowledge what a glorious deed upon this day was done ! ** 

Hesaid: fate granted his prayer. Bjs steed he stra%bt bestrode^ 
And fell, as on the routed rear of Jame^s host he rod& 

He sleeps in a cathedral’s gloom,t amongst the mighty dead. 

And fr&pient, o’er his hallow’d tomb, redeedful pilgrims traid. 

Ihe other hab^ thou^ fete deny, we’ll strive for, one and idl. 

And William’s — Schomberg’s spirits nigh, w-e’!! gain — or, fightings 
felll 
1833. 

* Schonberg, or "the monnt of beanfy,” is one of the most xoagnificent of the 
many now rmnons castles that overhang &e Rhine.— It hid been the residence 
of the chiefs of a noble femily of that name, which existed as &r hack as the time 
of Charlemagne, and of which the Dnke of Schomberg was a member, 

t St. Patrick^ Dublin. 

18 * 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

1690. 

BT COLONl:<L BLACSEB. 

It was upon a summer's mom, xmclouded rose the stm, 

And lightly o’er the 'wavmg com their way the breezes won ; 
Sparkling Seneath that orient beam, ’mid banks of verdui^ga 
Its eastward course a sHver stream held smilingly away. 

A kingiy host upon its side a monarch camp’d around, - 

Its southern upland far and wide their white pavilions crowned ; 

Not long that sky unclouded showed, nor long beneath the ray 
That gentle stream in silver flowed, to meet the new-born day. 

Through yonder fairy-haunted glen, firom out that dark ravine^^ 

Is heaid tread of marching men, the gleam of arms is seen ; 

And plashing forth in bright array ilong yon verdant banlcs* 

All eager for the coming Say, are rang’d the martial ranks. 

Peals the loud gun — its thimders boom the echoing vales along, 
W*hile curtam’d m its sulph’rous gloom moves on the gallant throng} 
And foot and horse m mingled mass, r^ardless all of Hfe, 

With furious ardor onward pass to join the deadly strife. 

Nor strange that with such ardent flame each glowing heairt beats 

^h, 

Their battle word was William’s name, and ** Death or Liberty ! ” 
Then, Oldbridg^ then thy peaceful bowers with sounds unwonted 
rang, 

And Tredagh, ’mid thy distant towers, was heard the mighty dang ; 

The silver stream is crimson’d wide, and dogg’d with many a corse, 
As floating down its gentle tide come nungl^ man and horse. 

Now flerc*er grows the battle’s rage, the guarded stream is cross’d, 
And furious, hand to hand engage each bold contending host ; 

He falls — the veteran hero falls, f renowned along the Hhine — - 
And hef whose name, w’hile Derry’s walls endure, shall brightly 
shine, j: 

O I would to heav'n that churchman bold, his arms with triumph 
blest, 

The sddier spirit had controll’d that fir’d his pious breast. 


* King Williaxn^B Glen, near Townley IIal2. 
f Puke Schomberg 

j ■'RTalkar, the gallant defender of Perry. 
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And lie, the chief of yonder brave and persecuted band,* 

'WTio foremost rush’d amid the wave, and gam’d the ho^e strand ; 
He bleeds, brave CaiJlemotte — he bleeds — ’tis clos’d, his bright 
career, 

Yet still that bond to glorious deeds his dying accents cheer. 

And now that well-contested strand successive eolunnmg gain, 

■While backw'ard James’s yielding band are borne across the plain. 

In vain the sw'ord green Erin draws, and life aw’ay doth fling— 

O ! worthy of a better cause and of a bolder lung. 

In vain thy bearing bold is shown upon that blood-stain’d ground ; 
Xliy tow-’niLg hopes are ovdihrown, thy choicest fall around. 

Kor, shamed, abandon thou the fray, nor blu^, though conquer’d 
there, 

A power against thee fights to-day no mortal arm may daie. 

Nay, look not to that distant height in hope of coining .aid — 

The dastard tljence has ta’en his flight, and left thee jfll betray’d* 
Hurrah ! hurmh ! the victor shout is heard on high Donore ; 

Down Platten’s vale, in hunied rout, thy shatter’d masses pour. 

But many a gallant ^irit there retreats across the plain, 

■Who, change but kings, would gladly dare that battle field agaimf 
Enough ! enough I the victor cries ; your fierce pursuit forbear. 

Let grateful prayer to heaven aris^ and vanquished freemen spare. 

Hurrah I hurrah ! for hberty, for her the sword we drew, 

And dar’d the battle, while on high our Orange banners flew ; 

“Woe worth the hour — woe worm the state, w’hen men shall ceasf 
to join 

"With grateM hearts to cdebrate the glories of the Boyne ! 


THE BOYNE WATEIl. 

(PBOH Vf. B. Wm)B*8 “BEAUTIBS OP THE BOTNB AtTD THB 
BI^CKWATEB.”) 

•Twas bright July’s first momiag dear, 

Of unfoigotten glory, 

That made this stream, tiuough ages dear, 
Benown’d in sciig and story. 


* Gaillejnotte, who conuxuinded a lament cff French Frotestauta 
t This alludes to the expression attributed to Saiafield— change Ungi^ 
fmd we wifi fight the battle over again.’* 
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Tet, not her charms cm Mstory’s page— 
For Nature’s own I sought her ; 

And took my pleasant pil^mage, 

To see the sweet Boyne -water. 

Here, mtising cm these peaceful banka. 

,The mind looks back m wonder ; 

And -visions nse of hostile mnks, 

Impatient, kept asunder ; 

From every land a wamor band — 

For Europe owns the quarrel — 

His hand shall chnch no barren branch. 
That snatches this day’s laurel 

AJl-conquering 'William — great Nassau ! 

Her crown a realm decreed him ; 

And here he -vindicates her law, 

, And champions here her freedom. 

And ne’er let valor lose its meed — 

A foe right nobly banded, 

Though changeless* love for king and creed 
With treason’s stam be branded. 

*Ah, wherefore cannot kings be great, 

And rule with man approving ? 

Or w’hy should creeds enJondle hate^ 

And all their precepts, loving ^ 

Here, <m a cast, land, Me, and fame, 

Faith, freedom, — ah abide it ; 

A glorious stake ! play out the game. 

Let war’s red die d^de it ! 

Now strike the tents — the rolling drums. 
Their loud defiance beatmg, 

Eight for the ford brave Schomberg comes, 
And Saisfield gives him greeting. 
Grenade and mudtet — hut and hedge 
In frame unintermitting ; 
r the very sedge, by the water’s edge, 

The angry f^e is spitting. 

The banks are steep, the stream is deep. 
The cannon deadly knelhng ; 

On man and horse, o’er many a corse, 

Th’ impeded tide is swelling , 

Yet firm, as ’twere some pageant brave, 

To their trumpets’ notes advancmg. 

And plumes and pennons proudly -wave^ 
And their eager swords are gismcmg. 
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’With arms hdd Hgh, and powder dry, 

Fast on the bank they're forming : — 

Shame on those Kerne ! the steeps they flyj^ 
Shoidd baffle England's storming. 

But stand together — firmly stand ! 

Down the defile, anfi cnisbing 

like loosen'd rocks, to the crowded straaad, 
Come headlong squadrons rushing. 

Gallantly done, bold Hamiltan ! 

The scared Dane flies before him ; 

What can the Huguenot's pikeless gon 
'Gainst the sabres flfl-<thing o'er him ? 

Thar leader down — down in his blood — 
And William at a distance 

Unhors’d, but toiling through the flood 
To back their braye resistance. 

And back they go, the unsated foe, 

Still threatening, though retread^. 

Away ! the Walloon broadsword's moir 
Win never need repeating. 

And away together, hilt to hilt^ 

Through the flighted hamlet going J 

The lavish blood, like water spilt, 

In its narrow street- way flowing. 

The heights are earned ; far and wide 
Are Imttle-lmes extended ; 

Morass and mound — on every side, 

And at every point defend^ ; 

A moment w^ might William halt^ 

In, flxint a force so shielded ; 

But prompt th’ impetuous assault. 

And post on post is yielded. 

But still the rattle and the roar. 

And flight, and hot pursuing ; 

And Berwick rallies cm. Donore^ 

The conflict fierce renewii^* 

No toil too great that wins renown; 

The %ht seems stiH beginning ; 

Proud valor's meed is fortune's crow n , 

And that crown is William's winnibg. 

Bnt where is James? What ? urged to fl; 
Ere quailed his brave defenders ! 

Their dead in Oldhridge crowded lie, 

But not a sword sumendezs : 
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Again, they've found the 'vantage ground ; 
Their zc^ is still untiring ; 

As slo-v^ly ^Vllllam hems them roimd 
In narro-witig nng still finng. 

O'Neill's upon the English front 
With 'W’hirl'W’ind fury wheeling ; 

And, flank or front, where'er the brunt, 

Their stoutest columns reeling : 

TTp, Brandenburg ! the bravest yield, 

The hoof they’re trodden under ; 

On Iimiskillmgs ! and the field 
Shakes to their tramp of thunder I 

And through and through the stubborn speam 
Such av^iil gaps they’re cleavmg — 

Though Hamilton, still chargmg cieers, 

The field’s beyond retrieving. 

O, Hamilton ! a hero now 
O’er prostrate foemen riding : 

A moment more, and where art thou ? 

A foe thy rein is guidmg. 

Thy routed comrades crowd the pass ; 

The "weak impede the stronger ; 

And terror stiikes the yieldmg mass, 

And the brave are bold no longer. 

•Tis done : that beacon of the fight — 

That hope — the crovm redeemmg ! 

In heaven’s sight, in victory’s light, 

The English Banner's gleaming I 

Now, Drogheda, undo thy gate — . 

Saint Mary’s beUs are ringmg ; 

The ]Mill-Mount captives, snatch'd from fat« 
Their grateful hymns are singing : 

Enom dale and down, firom field and fell, 

The sulphurous clouds are clearing ; 

The Boyne, with full but gentle swell, 

In b^uty reappearing. 

But search the fidd, what friends are lost 
May claim our brief lamenting : 

No victory wantmg victory's cost 
Its seemc show T)rp«pn‘*i"s. 

Schomberg, the is down — 

Caillemotte no trump awjketh — 

And W alker, with his mural crown. 

His last, de^ slumber tnifA f-'h i 
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Wdl — honor'd be the graves that dose 
O'er every bold and true heart I 
And sorrows sanctified r^ose 
Thy dust, discrowned Stuart I 
O'er scenes like these our hearts may ache^ 
“When calmly we review them — 

Yet each awake its part to take^ 

If time should e'er renew them. 

Here j&om my hand as from a cup 
I pour this pure libation ; 

And ere I drink, I offer up 
One fervent aspiration — 

Let man with man, let kin with bin 
Contend through fidds of daughter — 
"WTioever fights may Freedosc wm I 
As then at the Boyne water. 


THE TREATY STONE OP LIMERICK. 

ANOir. 

[The laz^e stone which served Sarsfield &r a chair and writing desk, when sign* 
ing the articles of the treaty of Limeiick, is still shown as an object of historic 
interest to the stranger visiting that aty. It stands on the right bank of the 
Shannon, at the fiiot of Thomond Bndge.] 

The Treaty Stone of limerick I what memories of the past 
Plash’d through my soul, when first on it mine eyes I fondly cast 1 
To see it proudly standing by the lordly Shannon's fl.ood, 

And thhak that there for centuries the gray old stone had stood I 
Hofw breathless did I listen while my fency beard it tell. 

Of all that, erst, 'mid strife and storm, the dden town befdl ; 

Since proud Le Gros' * hold kinsman crossed the azure stream alone^ 
Till Chateau Eenaud's f fiigates we^ed, betide the Treaty Stone. 

The Treaty Stone of limerick I the monument unbuilt. 

Of Iri^ might, and Irish right — and Saxon sliame and guilt — 
That saw the Mnce of Orange the si^e oblig^ to raises 
And leave his wounded Brandenburghs to paish in the blaze ; 

When the storied maids and matrons rushed fearless on the foe^ 

At the breach where fdl their kinsmen, by the side of Boissdeau — 

* Baymond Le Gros, one of the earliest of the Anglo-lTorman invaders. His 
nephew, David Walsh, was the drst to swim his horse across the nver, in the at* 
ta<^ made on Limenck by Raymond. 

t The French Admiral, whose sqnadron conveyed Tees^ IHTbiod, and near ftv* 
thonsand Trfgh Btigadieia fr om i 
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Tliat saw the veteran conqueror of Aughrim and Athlcme 
Forced to comply with D'Uason’s terms — the aged Treaty Stone I 

The Treaty Stone of Limerick ! the andent city’s ptide^ 

That oft rang loud with clash of steel, and oft with blood was dyed; 
That saw' the hope of Lucan’s Earl — his own unconquer’d band — 
With stem resolve, but broken hearts, around it tehe their stand. 
That saw' him sign the Treaty, and saw him sign m vam ; 

For shamefully ’twas broken, ere the Wild Geese reach’d the main ; 
That witnessed the departure and heard the wild Ochomt 
As Louis’s ships dropp’d down the tide that washed the Treaty 
Stone. 

The Treaty Stone of Limerick ! — that oft, with magic charm, 

Lit up in wrath the Irish heart, and nerv’d the Irish arm. 

What hewed, in scores, at Fontenoy, King George’s cohorts down. 
But burning thoughts of thee, and home — the treaty-riven town ? 
And 0 ! how Sa:^eld’s great heart throbb’d, on Landen’s bloody 
field, 

That fiist for thee, for fatherland, his life-stream he could yield. 
Thnce holier than the treasure * xobb’d, by England’s King ftom 
Scone, 

In the glory of old LuiTnenetzch — the hallowed Treaty Stone I 


THE PENAL 'TIMES. 

pin Scotland what a work have the four-and-twenty letters to show for them* 
selves! The natuial enemies of vice, and folly, and slavery, the great sowen^ 
but the still greater wecders, of the human soil ” — John PhUj^t Ca'ir<m,'\ 

In that dark time of cruel wrong, when on our country's breast, 

A dreary bad, a ruthless code, with wasting terrors prest — 

Our gentry stript of land and dan, sent exiles o’er the main, 

To turn the scales on foreign fields for foreign monarchs’ gain — 

Our p^le trod like verrmn down, all fencdess fiung to sate 
Extortion, lust, and brutal whim, and rancorous bigot hate — 

Our priesthood tracked finm cave to hut, like felons chased and 
lash^ 

And fi?om their ministering hands the lifted chalice dashed ; 

In that black time of law- wrought crime, of stifling woe and thrall. 
There stood supreme one foul device, one engine worse than all : 

Him whom they wished to keep a slave, they sought to make a 
brute — 

They banned .the light of heaven — they bade instruction’s voice be 
mute. 

"stone of destiny” on which the old Scottish klnra were wont to be 
crowned — said to he removed fiom the Abbey of Scone, by Edward L, in one of 
his predatory excnrsions through Scotland. 
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God’s second priest — the Teacher — sent to feed men’s mind -with 
lore — 

They marked a price upon his head, as on the priest’s before. 

Weil — well they knew that never, fece to face beneath the sky, 
Could tyranny and knowledge meet, but one of them should die : 
That lettered slaves will link their might until thor mummis grow 
To that imperious thimder-peal which despots quail to know ; 

That men who learn will leam their strength — the weakness of 
their lo^rds — 

Till all the box ^ that gird them round are snapt like Samson’s 
cords. 

^This well they knew, and called the power of ignorance to aid : 

So might, they deemed, an abject race of soulless serfe be made — 
When Iiish memories, hopes, and thoughts, w'ere withered, branch 
and stem — 

A race of abject, soulless serfe, to hew and draw for them. 

Ah, God is good and nature strong — they let not thus decay 
The seeds that deep in Irish breasts of Iri:di feeling lay ; 

Stih sun and ram made emerald green the loveliest fields on earth. 
And gave the type of deathless hope, the little shamrock, birth ; 

Still taithfiil to riieir Holy Church, her direst straits among. 

To one another fiuthful s&l, the priests and people dung, 

And Christ was w'oishipped, and recdved with trembling haste and 
fear, i 

In field and shed, with posted scouts to warn of blood-hounds near ; 
Still, crouchmg ’neath sheltering hedge, or stretched on moun- 
tain fern. 

The teacho’ and his pupils met, fdonieusly — to leam ; 

Still round the peasant’s heart of hearts Hs darling music twined, 

A fount of Irish sobs or smiles in every note ensluuned ; 

And still beside the smouldering turf were fond traditions told 
Of heavenly saints’ and princely chieis — the power and iaith of old. 

Beep lay the seeds, yet rankest weeds qprang mingled — could they 
fail’* 

For what were freedom’s blessed worth, if slavery wrought not bale ? 
As thrall, and want, and ignoiance, still deep and deeper grew, 
Wlmt marvel weakness, gloom, and strife feU dark amongst us too, 
Anr^ ser^e thoughts, that measure not the mbom wealth of man — 
And servile cringe, and subterfuge to ’scape our master’s ban I — 
And drunkenne^ — our sense of woe a little while to steep — 

AnH nimlwg; feud, and murderous |fiot — O, one cpuld pause and 
w’-eepl 

’Mid aU the darkness, faith in Heaven stiH dion^ a saving ray, 

J^nd Heaven o’er our redempticm watched, and chose its own good 
day. 

Two men were sent us — one for years, with Titan strength of sou!. 
To beard our foes, to peal our wrongs, to band us and contioL 

WrtT T. IQ 
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The otiher at a later time^ on gentler mission camef 

To mahe our noblest glory spring from out our saddest shame f 

On all our wondrous upward course hath Heaven its finger set^ 

And we^ but, O, my countrymen, there's much before us yet I 

How sorrowful the usdess powers our glorious Island yields — 

Our countless havens desolate, our waste of barren fields, 

The all unused mechamc»might our rushing streams afford. 

The buried treasures of our mmes, our sea's unvalued hoard ! 

But, O, there is one piteotis waste whence all the t JThave grown. 
One worst neglect, the mind of man left desert lid unsorni. 

Send Knowledob fi)rth to scatter wide, and deep to cast its seeds, 
The nurse of ener^ and hop^ of manly thoughts and deeds. 

Let it go forth : li^t soon will spring those forces m its train 
That vanquish Nature's stubborn strength, that rifle earth and mam— 
Itself a nobler harvest far than Autumn tints with gold, 

A higher wealth, a surer gain than wave and mine enfold ; 

Let it go forth unstained, and purged firom Pride's unholy leaven, 
"With &rle8S forehead raised to Man, but humbly bent to Heaveo. 

Deep let it stnh in Irish hearts the story of their isle. 

And waken thoughts of tenderest love, and burning wrath the while ; 
And press upon us one by one, the fruits of English sway. 

And blend the wrongs of bygone times with this our fight to-day ; 
And show our Fathers' constancy by truest instinct led. 

To loathe and battle with the power that on their substoce fed ; 

And let it place beside our own the world's vast page, to tell 
That never lived the nation yet could rule another well. 

Thus, thus our cause shall gather strength ; no feding vague and 
blind. 

But stamped by pasaon on the heart, by reason on the mind. 

Let it go forth — a mightier foe to l^gland’s power than all 
The rifles of America — the armaments of Gaul ! 

It sAaS go forth, and woe to them that bar or thwart its way ; 

God's own light — all heavenly bright — we care not who sayi 
nay I 


THE PENAL DAYS. 


BY THOMAS DAVIS. 


o 

o 


! WEEP those days, the penal days, 
When Ireland hopelessly complained. 
I weep those days, the penal days. 
When godless persecution reign^ ; 
When, year by year, 
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Fresh cruelties were made hy law, 

And, filled with hate, 

Our senate sate 

To weld anew each fetter^s flaw. 

O ! weep those days, those penal days — 
Their mem’ry still on Ireland wfnghk 

They bribed the flock, they bribed the son. 

To sell the jaricst and rob the sire ; 

Their dogs were taught alike to run 
Upon Sbe scent of wolf and fnar. 

Among the poor. 

Or on the moor. 

Were hid the pious and the true — 

■While traitor knave^ 

And recreant slave. 

Had nches, rank, and retinue ; 

And, exiled in those penal days, 

Our banners over Europe blaze. 

A stranger hdd the land and tower 
' Of many a noble fugitive ; 

No Popish lord had Icrdly power, 

The peasant scarce had leave to live ; 
Above his head 
A ruined shed. 

No tenure but a tyrant* s vill — 

Forbid to plead. 

Forbid to read. 

Disarm’d, dis&anchis’d, imbecile— 

What wonder if our step betrays 
The jfreedman, horn in penal days ? 

They’re gone, they’re ^ne, those penal days I 
^ deeds are equal in our isle; 

Then grant, O Lord, thy pLenteous graces 
Our ancient feuds to reconcile. 

Let all atone 
For blood and groan. 

For dark reyenge and open wtoug ; 

Let all umte 
For Ireland’s right, 

And drown our griefe in Freedom’s scmg; 
Till time shall veil in twilight haz^ 

The memozy of those Penal days. 
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TBDE PARALLEL. 

BY THOMAS MOOBB. 

Yes, sad one of Sion,* if closely resembling, 

In shame and in sorrow, thy wither’d up heart — 

If diiniing deep, deep, of the same « cup of trembling ** 
Could ]]^e us thy children, our parent thou art. 

Like thee doth our nation lie conquer’d and broken, 

And feU’n from her head is the once royal crown ; 

In her streets, in her halls, Desolation hath, spoken, 

And « while it is day yet, hex sun hath gone down.” f 

like thine doth her exile, ’mid dreams of returning. 

Die far from the home it were life to behold ; 

Like thine do her sons, m the day of their mourning, 
Bemember the bright things t^t bless’d them of old. 

Ah, well may we call her, like thee, « The roisaken,”t 
Her boldest are vanquish’d, her proudest are slaves ; 

And the harps of her minstr^, when gayest they wsken, 
Have tones ’mid their mirth like the wind over graves ! 

Yet hadst thou thy vengeance — yet came there the morrow. 
That shines out, at last, on the longest dark night, 

When the sceptre, that smote thee with slavery and sorrow, 
Was shiver’d at onc^ like a reed in thy sight. 

When that cup, which for others the proud Golden City § 
Had biimm’d full of bitterness, drench’d her own hps ; 

And the world she had trampled on heard, without pity. 

The howl m her halls, and the cry from her ships. 

When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust, 

And a ruin, at la^ for the earthworm to cover, J 

• The Lady of Kingdoms lay low in the dust.^ 


♦ These verses were wntten after the perusal of a treatise hy Sfr, TTfl-myifftti 
professing to prove that the Irish were originally Jews 
1 ^ ™ y®* •” xv. 9. 

I “ Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken.” Ismah Ixu 4 
f « oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased I ” Jsen’aA adv. 4. 

j « Thy pomp is brought down to the grave ... and the worms cover 
thee.” Isaxah xiv. 11. 

f ** Thou shalt no more be caUod the Lady of Kingdoms.” Jscaah xlviL 6. 
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THE IRISH RAPPAHEES. 

A PEASANT BAI.LAT) OF 169L 

BY CHABXES GAVAN BXJPFT, M. P. 

p?rhen Limerick was sarrendered, and the hulk of the Irish army took serrioa 
with Louis XIV^ a mulatude of the old soldiers of the Boyne, Aughrim, and 
Limerick, preferred remaimng in the country at the risk of fighting for their 
doily bread , and with them some gentlemen loath to part from their estates or 
their sweethearts, among whom Kedmond O’Hanlon is perhaps the most memora- 
ble The English army and the Enghsh law dro\e them b> degrees to the hills^ 
where they were long a terror to the new and old settlers from England, and a 
secret pnde and comfort to the trampled peasantiy who loved them e\en fbr their 
excesses. It was aU they had left to take pnde in.] 

Righ Shemus ♦ he has gone to Prance, and left his crown behind, — 
111 luck be theirs, both day and night, put runnin’ in his mind ! 

Lord Lucan f followed after, with his Slashers l^ve and true^ 

And now the doleful keen is raised — « What will poor Ireland do? 
What must poor Irdand do ? 

Our luck,” they say, «has gone to Prance — what am. poor Irelaiid 
do?” 

O, never fear fox Irdand, fbr she has so^gers stni, 

Por Rory*8 hoys are in the wood, and R^y’s on the hill ; 

And never had poor Ireland more loyal hearts than these — 

Hay God be kind and good to them, the &ithful Rapparees ! 

The fearless Rapparees ! 

The jewd were you, Rory, mli your Irish R^qcpa^ees I 

O, black’s your heart, Clan Oliver, and coulder than the day ! 

O, high’s your head, Clan Sassenach, since Saisfidd’s gone away I 
It’s little bve you to us, for sake of long ago. 

But howld your hand, for Ireland still can strike a deadly blow-" 
Can stake a mortal blow — 

Och ! dhar-a- Chreesih / ’tis she that sfeQl could strike the deadly blow 1 

The Master’s bawn, the Master’s seat, a surly bodagh J fills ; 

The Master’s son, an outlawed man, is riding on the hills. 

But, God be praised, that round him throng, as thick as sixminer bee^ 
The swords that guarded Limerick wall — his loyal Rapparees I 
His lovin’ Rapparees ! 

Who dare say no to Rory Og^ with all his Rapparees } 

♦ High Shemus , — Kmg James IL 

f After the Treaty of Limenck, Patrick Saxsfleld Lord Lucan, sailed with the 
brigade to France, and was killed whilst leading his countrymen to victary at the 
Bafcue of Landen, m the Low Conutnes, on 29th July, 1693. 
t Bodagh, — a severe and inhospitable man. 

19* 
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Black Billy Grimes of Latnamard, lie racked us long and sore — 
God rest the faithful hearts he broke ! — 'w’e’U never see them more I 
But I’ll go bail he’ll break no more, while Truagh has gallows-trees, 
Por why ^ — he met, one lonesome night, the fearless Rappaiees ! 
The angry Rappaiees ! 

They never sin no more, my boys, who cross the Rapparees ! 

Kow, Sassenach and CromweUer, take heed of what I say — 

Keep dowm your black and angry looks, that scorn us night and day; 
Por there’s a just and wTathful Judge, that every action sees, 

And He’ll make strong, to right our wTong, the faithful Rapparees I 
The fearless Rapparees ! 

The men that rode at Sazsddd's side, the roving Rapparees ! 


THE CLAN OP KAC CATTEA.* 

BY D. P. m’CAKTHT, 

inZBOB or POEMS, A^'l> LTRICS,” AlO) PBOPESSOB OF POETBT DT THl 

CATHOLIC CMTEESXrr OP ZBELAICD. 

0 ! BBIGHT are the names of the chieftains and sages. 

That shine like the stars through the darkness of ages, 

“Whose deeds are inscribed on the pages of story, 

There for ever to live in the sunshine of glory — 

Heroes of history, phantoms of fable, 

Charlemagne’s chmnpions, and Arthur’s Round Table — 

O ! but they all a new lustre could borrow 

Prom the glory that hangs round the name of Mac Caura I 

Thy waves, Manzanarcs, wash many a shrine, 

And proud are the castles that frow-n o’ei the Rhin^ 

And stately the mansions w-hose pinnacles glance 
Through the elms of Old England and vineyards of Prance ; 
Many have fallen, and many will fall — 

Good meif and brave men have dwalt in them all — 

But as good and as brave men, m gladness and sorrow, 

Have dwelt in the halls of the princely Mac Caura I 

Montmorency, Medina, unheard was thy rank 
By the dark-ey^ Iberian and hght-heaited Prank, 

And your ancestors wnndered, obscure and unknown, 

By the smooth Guadalqmver, and sunny Garonne — 

♦ Mac Carthy— Mao O^ha (tb© correct way of spelling the name In Roman 
characters) is pronounced m Irish Mao Catira, the i/i oi dotted i having in thaA 
language the soft sound of A. 
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Ere Venice iiad wedded the sea, or enrolled 

The name of a Doge in her proud « Book of Gold ; * . 

VTien her glory was ail to come on like the morrow, 

There were chiettaios and kmgs of the clan of Mac Cauia ! 

Proud should thy heart beat, descendant of Heber,t 
Ixjfty thy head as the shnnes of the Guebre, 

Like tk&tn are the halls ot thy forefathers shattered, 
lake theirs is the wealth of thy palaces scattered. 

Their fire is extinguished — your flag long unfurled — 

But h^w rro'id were ye both in the dawn of the world ! 

And o .‘u ■ ClI. fade away, O, what heart wrould not sorrow 
0*er the towers of the Guebre — the name of Mac Caura ! 

"What a moment of glory to cherish and dieam on, 

‘When far o’a the sea cmne the ships of Heremon, 

■With Heber, and Ir, and the Spanish patricians, 

To fiee Inis-Pail from the spdis of magicians. 

O I reason had these for their quaking and pallor, 

Por what magic can equal the strong sword of walar? 

Better than spells are axe and the arrow, 

'When widd^ or flung by the hand of Mac Caura ! X 

Prom that hour a Mac Caura had reigned in his pride 
0*er Desmond’s green valleys and rivers so wide, 

Prom thy waters, losmore, to the torrents and rills 
That are leaping for ever down Brandon’s brown hills; 

The billows of Bantry, the meadows of Bear, 

The wilds of Evaugh, and the groves of Glancare — 

Prom the Shannon’s soft shores to the banks of the Batronv— 
All owned the proud sway of the piincdy Mac Caura 1 

In the house of Mlodchuart, § by princes surrounded. 

How noble his step when the trumpet was sounded. 

And his clansmen bore proudly his broad shidd before hi-m, 

And hung it on high in that l^ht palace o’er him ; 

* Mmvtvwrency and JUedina are respectivelv at the head of the ?ren^ and 
Spanish nobihty — The first Doge elected m Venice in 709. Voltaire considered 
the lamihes whose nam^ were inscribed m The Bock of Gold at the fimnding of 
the city as entitled to the first place in Enropean nobility . — Burkdt Oammonen, 

f The Mac Oarthys trace theii origin to Heber Tionn, the eldest son of Mfiedn^ 
King of Spain, throngh Oilioll Olinm, King of Monster, in the third century. — 
Shnnes of the Guebre Round Towbbs 

;{ Heremon and Ir were also the sons of Milesins. — The people who were in 
possession of the country when the Milebians inraded it, were the Tnatha de 
Dartaans, so called, savs Keating, *'>from their skill in necromaxuy, of whom 
some were so fiimous as to bo called gods.*’ 

§ The house ot Mwdchiutrt was an apartment in the palace of Tara, where the 
provincial kings met for the dei^tch of public business, at the Feis (pronounced 

as one syllable), or parliament of Tara, which assembled then once in every three 
years — the ceremony alluded to is described in detail by K e a ting . See Petd^i 
"liata.** 
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On the left of the monarch the chieftam was seated. 

And happy was he whom his proud glances greeted ; 

'Mid monarchs and chiefs at the great Feos of Tara — 

O, none was to rival the pimcely Mac Caura I 

To the halls of the Red Branch, when conrjuest was o'er. 

The champions their nch spoils of victory bore,* 

And the s^vord of the Bnton, the shield of the Dane^ 

Flashed bright as the sun on the walls of Eamhain — 

There Bathy and Kiall bore trophies of war, 

From the peabis of the Alps and the waves of the Loire ‘ + 

But no knight ever bore from the hills of Ivaragh 
The breast-plate or axe of a conquered Mac Cauia I 

In chasing the red deer what step was the fleetest. 

In singmg the love song what voice was the sweetest — 

What breast was the fortmo&t in courtmg the danger — 

What door was the -w-idest to shdter the stranger — 

In fliend&hip the truest, in battle the bravest — 

La revel the gayest, in council the gravest — 

A hunter to-day and a victor to-morrow } 

O, who but a chief of the pimcely Mac Caura ! 

But, O ! proud Mac Caura, what anguish to touch on 
The one fatal stam of thy prmcely escutcheon — 

Ln thy story's bnght garden the one spot of bleakness — 
Through ages of valor the one hour of weakness ! 

Thouy the heir of a tho^isand chiefs, sceptred and royal — 

Thoii, to kneel to the Norman and swear to be loyal I 
O I a long night of horror, and outrage, and sorrow. 

Rave we wqpt for thy treason, base Biarmid Mac Caura ! 

O I why, ere you thus to the foragner pandered. 

Bid you not bnively call round your Emerald standard, 

The chiefe of your house of Lough Lene and Clan Awley, 
O'Bonogh, MacPatrick, O'BnscoU, MacAwley, 

O'Sullivan More, from the towers of Bunkcnon, 

And O’Mahon, the chieftam of green Ardinterran ? 

As the shng sends the stone, or tiie bent bow the arrow, 

Every chief would have come at the call of Mac Caura ! 

Soon, soon didst thou pay for that error in woe — J 
Thy life to the Butler — thy arown to the foe — 

♦ The house of the Red Branch wa«! situated in the stately palace of Eamhain 
(or Empni i), in Ulster, here the spoils taken tiom the toieijiu foe were hung up, 
and rliL* chii'i't iiri^ who won them weie called Knights ot the Red Branch 
t Dathy was killed at the Alps by li>'htnmg, and Niall (his uncle and predeces- 
sor) b / an row fired from the opposite side of the nver by one <xf his own gen- 
erals as he sat m his tent on the banks of the Loire in France 
f Diarmid Mac Carthy, King of Desmond, and Daniel O’Brien, Ring of Tho* 
znonQ, were the first of the Irish princes to swear fe alty to BLenry tt. 
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Thy castles dismantled, and strewn on the sod — 

And the homes of the -weak, and the abbeys of God I 
No more in thy halls is the wayfarer fed — 

Nor the nch mead sent round, nor the soft heather qnoad — 
Nor the dairsech^a sweet notes, now in mirth, now in sorrow— 
All, all have gone by but the name of Mao Oaura ! 

Mac Caura, the pride of thy house is gone by, 

But its name cannot lade, and its fame cannot die — 

Though the Arigideen, with its silver waves, shine * 

Aroimd no green forests or castles of thine — 

Though the shrines that you founded no incense doth hallow. 
Nor hymns float m peace down the echoing Alio — * 

One treasure thou keepest — one hope for Qie morrow — 

True hearts yet beat of the dan of Mac Caura I 


THE DEATH OE O CABOLAN. 

BT T. D. 


[Turlogb O’Carolon, born at Jobber, 4. 3> 1670, became bKnd at the age of maxk- 
hood, ana then the harp which had been his amusement became his proftssfoo. 
The lady of the Mac Dermott of AldersE>rd, m Eoscommon, equipped him with 
horse; harp, and mssoon At every house he was a welcome guest, and Ibr half a 
century he wandered irom mansion to mansion, unprovjgmg words and airs. 
Roscommon, the native county of Goldsnuth, was his fh^onte distnct, where he 
died m 1731, at the house of his first pat»ines8 One of Ooldsmith^s most touche 
ing essays is on ‘^^Carolan the Blind,’* and his mn&ical infinence can certainly be 
traced not only in Goldsmith’s Poems, hut also in Shendan, Moor^ and Gerald 
Gnffin.] 


Three is an empty seat by many a Board, 

A Guest is missed in hostelry and hall — 

There is a Harp htmg up in Alderford 
That was in Ireland, sweetest harp of alU 
The hand that made it speak, woe's me^ is cold. 

The darkened eyeballs roll inspired no more ; 

The lips — the potent lips — gape like a mould. 

Where late the golden torrent floated o'er. 

In Tain the watchman looks from Mayo's towers 
For him whose presence filled all hearts with mirth ; 
In vain the gathered guests outsit the hours, 

The hono^ chair is vacant by the hearth. 


♦ The j4r?pid«en means the little silver stream, and Mo the echoing river. 
By these rivers and many others in the South of Ireland, castles were erected 
and monasteries founded by the Mac Carthys. 
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Rom Castle- Archdall, Moneyglass, and Trim# 

The courteous messages go forth in Tain, 

Kind words no longer have a joy for him 

WTio&e lowly locl^e is m Death's dark demesne. 

KEIronan Abb^ is his Castle now, 

And there tiU Doomsday peao*=fiilly he'll stay ; 
In vain they weave new n his brow. 

In vain they go to meet him by the way ; 

In kindred company he does not tire, 

The native dead and noble lie around, 

His Ufe-long song has ceased, his wood and wire 
Best, a sweet harp unstrung, m holy ground. 

Last of our ancient hCnstrds ! thou who lent 
A buoyant motive to a foundering Race — 
Whose saving song, into their being blent, 
Sustained them by its passion and its grace, ^ 
God rest you ! May your judgment dues be Kght, 
Dear Tiirlogh I and the puip.torial days 
Be few and short, till clothed in holy white, 

Your soul may come before the Throne of rays. 


BATTLE OB BONTENOY. 

1745. 


BY THOMAS DAVIS* 

[Upon tlie death of Charles TI , Emperor of Anstria, m 1740, his daughter Sfaria 
Theresa discovered that the sovereigns of Europe, instead of being true to their 
oaths and to her. made immediate claims upon her territories, and prepared to 
enforce them bj open bostilibes In a short time the question became a £nro> 
pean quarrel, to be settled only by the doubtful i^ssue of war Lotus XV of France, 
and Frederick the Great opposed her, whilst England, Holland, Hungry, Ba- 
varia, and Hanover, aided her In the protection of those nghts which had been 
guaranteed to her. In prosecution of this war. an army of 79,000 men, command- 
ed by Marshal Saxe, and encouraged by the presence of both King and Dauphin, 
laid siege to Tournay early in May, 1745 The Duke of Cumberland advanced at 
the head of 55,000 men, chiefly English and Dutch, to relieve the town At the 
Duke’s approach. Saxe and the King advanced a few miles from Toumay with 
45,000 men, leaving 18,000 to continue the siege, and 6,000 to guard the ^lield. 
Saxe posted his army along a range of slopes thus his centre was on the village 
of Fontenoy, his left stretched off through the wood of Bam, hia right reached to 
the town of St. Antoine, close to the Scheld He fortified his nsrht and crentre by 
the villages of Fontenoy and St. Antoine, and ledoubts near them IIis extreme 
left was also strengthened by a redoubt m the wood of Barn, but his left centra 
between that wood and the village of Fontenoy, wa«i not guarded by any thing 
save slight lines. Cumberland had the Dutch, under Waldeck, on bis loft, and 
twice they attempted to carry St Antoine, but were repelled with heavy loss. The 
same ftte attended the English in the centre, who thrice forced their way to Fon- 
tanoy# hut returned fower ajid sadder men. Ingoldsby was then ordered to attack 
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the wood of Bani with Camberland''? right. He did so, and hrohe into the wood, 
when the artillery of the redoubt anddenlj opened on him, which, assisted hj a 
constant fire fi om the Prench tiraillenrs (light infantry), drove him back. The 
jDuke resolved to make one great and final effort. He selected his best reghnent^ 
Teteran English corps and firmed them into a single colnmn of 6,000 men. At 
its head tieie six cannon and as many more on the flanks, which did good ser* 
T1C8. fxird John Hay commanded this great mass. Every thing being now 
ready, the colnmn adianced slowly and evenly, as if on the parade gronnA It 
mounted the slope of Saxe*s position, and pressed on between the w^ of Baxrl 
and the village of Fontenoy. In doing so, it was exposed to a emel fire of artil- 
lery and sharp-shooters; but it stood the storm, and got behind Fontenoy. The 
moment the object of the colnmn was seen, the French troops were hnmed m 
npon them. The cavalry charged ; bat the English hardly paused to otter the 
raised bayonet, and then poured In a fatal fire They disdained to msh at the 
picked infiintry of France On they went till within a short distance, and then 
threw in their balls with great precision, the ofiicers actually laying their canes 
along the muskets to make the men fire low. .Mass after mass of inihntiy was 
bioken, and on went the column, reduced hut still apparently invindble. One 
Richelieu had four cannon burned to the finnt. and he literally battered the head 
of the column, while the household cavalry surrounded them, anA m repeated 
charges, wore down their strength* but these French were fearful sufferers. 
Louis was about to leave the field In this juncture Saxe ordered up his last 
reserve — the Irish Bngade, It consisted that day of the regiments of ClsrOf 
Ldlly, Dillon. Berwick, Both, and Buckl^, with Fitzjam^’s horse. O’Brien, Lord 
Clare, was in command. Aided by the French regiments of Nonnandy and Vam* 
Beany, they were ordered to charge upon the flank of the English with flxed bayo- 
nets vdthout firing. Upon the approach of this splendid body of men, the Jfoglidk 
were baited on the slope of a hill, and up that slope the brigade rushed rapidly 
and in fine order. ** They were led to immediate action, and the stimulating ay 
of * Cixirnhniguih or Lmmneac agia or fheSie na Simajtmsk^ p Remember Iainer< 
ick and Bnlisb fhith,’] was reSchoed from man to man. The fortnne of the fic^ 
was no longer douhtinl, and victory the most decisive crowned the arms of 
France.” The English were weary with a long day’s fighting, cut np by cannon, 
charge and musketry, and dispirited by the appearance of Brigade —fresh, 
and consisting of young men in high spirits and discipline— still they gave their 
fire well and &tally ; but they were hterally stunned by the shout and shattered 
by the Irish charge. They broke before the Irish bayonets, and tumbled down 
the far side of the hill disoijranized ho*)ole«^, and f.ib.rg by htmdreds. The Irish 
troops did not pursue rlum far : the French cavaliy and light troops pressed on 
till the relics ot the column were succored by some Engli^ cavalry, and got with- 
in the luttenes of thhir camp. The victory was bloody and complete. Louis is 
said to have ndden down to the Irish bivouac, and personally thanked them; axul 
George II , on bearing it, uttered that memorable imprecation on the Penal (}ode>, 
Cnised be the laws which depme me of snch subjects.” The one English v(d- 
ley, and the short struggle on the crest of the hill, cost the Irish d^. One 
fourth of the ofiicers, inrlnding Ckilonel Dillon, were killed, and one third of the 
men The capture of Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and Ondenarde followed the mctocy 
of Fontenoy.] 


Thbics, at the hats of Fontenoy, the English colamn feped. 

And, twicev the lines of Saint Antoine^ the Batch in Tain assailed ; 
For town and slope were filled with fort and flimldng batteiy, 

And well they swept the English ranks, and Botch aoxfiiary. 

As vainly, through Be Bani’s wood, the Briti^ soldiers ho^ 

The French artillery drove them hac^ diininished, and dispersed* 
The bloody Bake d Cumberland beheld with anxioas eye, 

And ordei^ up his last reserve, his latest chance to try. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fest his generals ride ! 

And mustering come his chosen troops, like douds at evenddei 
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Sbc thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 

Their cannon blaze m finnt and flank, Lord Hay is at their head 
Steady they step adoTO the slope — steady they climb the hill ; 
Steady they load — steady they fire, moving right onward^still. 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace bla^ 

Through rampart, trench, and palisade, and bullets showering fiast ; 
And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their course, 

With ready &e and gnm resolve, that mocked at hostile force : 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks — 
They break, as broke the Zuyder Zee through Holland's ocean banks. 

More idly than the summer flies, French tirailleurs rush round ; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the ground ; 
Bomb-^dl, and grape, and round-shot tore, still on they marched 
and fired — 

Fast, from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur retired. 

« Push on, my household cavalry ’ ” King Louis madly cried ; 

To death they rush, but rude their shock — not unavenged th^ died. 
On through the camp the column trod — King Louis turns his rein : 
« Not yet, my h^e,” Saxe interposed, ** the Irish troops remain ; ” 
And Fontenoy, f^ed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 

Were not these exiles ready then, fresh, vehement, and true. 

« Lord Clare,” he says, «you have your wish, there are your Saxon 
foes I” 

The Marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes ! 

How fierce the look these exiles wear, who're wont to be so gay. 

The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day — 

The treaty broken, ere the mk wherewith 'twas wnt could dry, 

Their plundered homes, their ruined shrines, their women's parting 
cry. 

Their priesthood himtSd down like wolves, their country over- 
thrown, — 

Each looks, as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet dsewhere^ 

Hushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 

O’Brien's voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands, 

** Fix bay'nets ” — “ charge,” — like mountain storm, rush on these 
fiery bands ! 

Thin is the Enghsh column now, and faint their volleys grow, 

Yet, must'iing all the strength they have, they make a gallant show* 
They dress their ranks upon the hill to face that battle wund — 

Their bayonets the breakers' foam , hke rocks, the men behind ! 
One volley crashes from their line, when, through the surging 
smoke, 

With empty guns clutched m their hands, the headlong Irish broke. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza I 
** Hevenge ! remember Limenck ! dash down the Bassenagh 1 ” 
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like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hitnger^s pang^ 

Eight up against the Englikh line the Iri^ exiles q)raiig : 

B2nght was their steel, 'tis bloody now, their guns are filled with 
gore; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled flags they 
tore; 

The English strove with desperate strength, paused, rallied, stag- 
gered, fied — 

The green hill-side is matted close with dying and with dead ; 
Across the plain, and far away pased on that hideous wrack, 

"While cavalier and fantassm dash in upon their track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hke eagles in the st^ 

"With bloody plumes the Irish stand — the fid.d is fijught and won I 


**THE BEIGADB” AT FONTENOT. 

UXH Mat, 1745. 

BT BAB.THOLOSCBW J^WIDTO. 


[Mr. Bowling is a natlTe of LimenclE, and was clerk to the Treastirer of tbe Cor- 
poration of that citj when be wrote the following spmted ballad. He emigrated 
to the Unit.*d States in 1851, and has there obtained that poaition to wh^ hia 
talents and ius industry so jnstly entitle him.] 

By our camp fires rose a murmur. 

At the ddwnmg of the day. 

And the tread of many footsteps 
Spoke the advent of the fray ; 

And as we took our places, 

Few and stem were our words, 

“While some were tightening horse-girths^ 

And some were girding swords- 

The trumpet blast has sounded 
Our footmen to array — 

The willing steed has bounded. 

Impatient fox the fray — 

The green flag is unfolde^ 

"While rose the cry of joy — 

Heaven speed dear Ireland’s banner 
To-day at Fontenoy.” 

'We looked upon that banner. 

And the memory arose 
Of our homes and perished kindred. 

Where the Lee or Shannon flows ; 

20 
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"We looked Tipon that barmer,^ 

And we swcare to God on high, 

To smite to-day the Saxosn’s might — 

To conquer or to die. 

Loud swells the charging trumpet — 

''Ks a voice fixnu our own land — 

God of battles — God of vengeance, 

Guide to-day the patriot’s brand ; 

There are stains to wadi away — 

There are memories to destroy, 

In the best blood of the Bnton 
To-day at Fontenoy- 

Plunge deep the fiery roweds 
In a thousand reeKing •flft'nTrg — 

Down, chivahy of Ireland, 

Down on the British ranks — 

Now shall their semed columns 
Beneath our sabres reel — 

Through their ranks, then, with the war-horse — 
Hrrough their bosoms with the sted- 

‘With one shout for good Elmg Louis, 

And the fair land of the vine, 
like the wrathful Alpme tempest, 

We swept upon their line — 

Then rang along the battle-fidd 
Triumphant our hurrah, 

And we smote them down, stiU cheering 
JSrin, slantAaffol go hraghr * 

As prized as is the blessing 
TVom an aged father’s hp — 

As welcome as the haven 
To the tempest-dnven dbip — 

Als dear as to the lover 

The smile of gentle maid — 

Is this day of long-sought vengeance 
To the swords of the Brigade. 

See their shattered forces flying, 

A broken, routed line — ’ 

See England, what brave laurels 
For your brow to-day we twine. 


* Ireland, the bn^t toast fbtr everl 
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O, thrice blessed the hoiar that rntnessed 
The Briton tum to fiee 
Prom the chivalry of Erin, 

And Erance*s ^'‘Jleur de Us/* 

As Tve lay beside our camp fires, 

'VHieaa the sun had pas^ away. 

And thought upon our brethren. 

Who had penshed in the fray — 

We prayed to God to grant us, 

And then we*d die with joy, 

One day upon our own dear land 
Like this of Fontenoy. 


KATHALEEN NY-HOTJLAHAIT.* 

(A JACOBZXB BXUC — JBOX SaX IBIBB.) 

ST a MAITOAlt. 

liONO they pine in weary woe, the nobles of our land. 

Long they wander to and fro, proscribed, alas I and banned ; 
Eea^^ess, housdess, altarless, they bear the exile's brand ; 

But their hope is in the ooming-to of Kathaleen Ky-Houlahan ! 

Think her not a ghastly hag, too hideous to be seen. 

Call her not uns^mly names, our matchless Kathaleen ; 

Young she is, and iair she is, and would be crowned a queen, 

Were the king’s son at home here with Kathaleen ITy-Hoa- 

Iftlift-n i 

Sweet and mild would look her face, O none so sweet and mild, 
Could die crush the foes by whom her .beauty is reviled ; 

Woollea plaids would grace herself and robes of silk her child. 

If the king’s son were living here with Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 

Sore disgrace it is to see the ArHtress of thrones, 

Tai^ to a SaxoTieen of cold and sapless bones I 
Bitter anguish wrings our souls — with heavy sighs and groans 
We wait the Young Deliverer of Elathaleen Ny-Hbulahan I 

Let us pray to Him who holds Life’s issues m his hands — 

TTi-m wno formed the mighty ^obe, with all its thousand land^* 
Girding them with seas and mountains, rivers de^ and strands. 

To cast a look of pity upon Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 

* Anghce, Catherine Holdhan, a name which Irdand was all^sorioaQy 
Icnown. 
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He, TYho over s^ds and waves led Israel along — 

He, who fed, with heavenly bread, that chosen tribe and throng — 
He, who sto^ by Moses, when his foes were fierce and strong — 
May He show forth His might in saving Hathaleen Ny-Hon- 
lahan ! 


WELCOME TO THE PRINCE. 

(a jacobitb rsuo— raou rss zszsh.) 

BT J. 0. HABGAX. 

[This was written ahont the period of the battle of Culloden (27tli April, 1746) 
by William He ffem a n, snmamed Dali, or the Blmd, of Shronehill, coun^ Tip* 
penury.] 

Lift up the drooping head, 

Meehal Dubh Mac-GioUa-Kierin ! * 

Her blood yet bonndeth red 
. Through the mynad veins of Erin. 

No I no ! ^e is not dead 

Meehal Dubh Mac-GioUa-Kierin I 
Lo ’ she redeems 
The lost years of bygone ages — 

New glory beams 

Henceforth on her Histor 3 r*s pages I 

Her long penitential Night of Sorrow 

Yields at length before reddening morrow I 

You heard the thunder-shout 

Meehal Dubh Mac-GioUa-Kaetin ! 

Saw the hghtning streaming out 
O’er tiie purple hills of Erin I 
And, bide you yet m doubt, 

Meehjd Dubh Mac-GioUa-Kierin ? 

O 1 doubt no more I 
Through TJhdia’s voiceM valleys, 

On Shannon's shore, 

Preedom’s burning spirit rallies. 

Earth and Heaven unite in sign and omenf 
Bodeful of the downfall of our foem^- 

Thurot commands the North, 

^ Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 

Louth sends her heroes forth, 

To hew down the foes of Erin ! 

• Dark Michael M’Gilla Kerin, prince of Ossory 

t u an allusion to that well-known atmospherical phenomenon of the 
“ cloud armies,” which is said to hare been so common about tbm period m Soot* 
land. ^ 
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Swords gleam in fidd and gortht* 

ileehal Dubh Mae-GioUa-i^erin ! 

Up I up I my friend ! 

There’s a glonous goal before ns ; 

Here will we blend 
Speech and soul in this grand chorus : 

** By the Heaven that gives us one more token* 

We will die, or see our shackles broken I ” 

Charles leaves the Grampian hills, 

Meehal Dubh Hac-Giolla-Iuerin ! 

Charles, whose appeal y^ thrills 

Like a elanon-blast, through Erin, 

Charles, he whose image fills 

Thy soul, too, ilac-Giolla-Kierm J 
Ten diousand strong. 

His clans move in brilliant ord*. 

Sure that ere long 

He will march them o’er the Border, 

'While the dark-haired daughters of the TT?gW«TiAi 
Crown with wreaths the Monarch of three islands I 

HiH, then, the ale-cirp high, 

Medial Duhh Mac-Giolla-Ejerin I 
Fill I the bright hour is nigh 

That shall givp aer own to Erin ! 

Those who so sadl\ .gh. 

Even as you, M ic-GioUa-Kicrin, 

Henceforth shall uig. 

Hark ! — O’er heathery MU and deU come 
Shouts for the King I 
Welcome, our Ddiverer ! Welcome ! 

Thousands this glad i^ht, ere turning bedward. 
Will with us dunk "victory to Charles Edward! ** 


' ntlSH EMIGEAHXS. 

1776. 

BT CABBOLL UAXOBX. 

O ! HOW die ploughed the ocean, the ^od sl^ Castle Down, 
The day we hung our colors out, the Harp iDithout the Crown I 
A gallant bark, slie topped the wrave ; ana fearless hearts were 
With guns, and pkea, and bayonets, a stalwart company. 


* Chrih literally means Gardexu 

20 * 
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’Twas a saxteen years from Ththiot ; * and sweeping down the 1)ay, 
The *♦ Siege of Cairiekfergus ” so merrily we did play ; 

By the old Castle’s loot e went, with three right hearty cheers ; 
And ivaTed onr green cockades aloft, for we were Voltinteers, 
Yolunteers, 

O I we were in our prune that ^y, stout Irish Tolimteers. 

*Twas when we waved Qttr anchor on the breast of smooth Gaimoyle^ 
Our guns spoke out in thunder : “ Adieu, sw’eet Irish soil I ” 

At "VMuteabbey, and Greencastle, and Holywood so gey, 

Were hundreds wavmg handkerchief, with many a loud huzza. 

Our voices o’er the water W’ent to the hollow mountains round ; 
Young Freedom strugglmg at her birth, might utter such a sound. 
But one green slope beside Bellast, -we cheered, and cheered it still ; 
The people had changed its name that year, and called it Bunker’s 
HiU;t 

Bunker’s Hill, 

0 ! that our hands, like our hearts, had been in the trench at 
Bunker’s Hill ! 

Our ship cleared out for Quebec port ; but thither little bent, 

Up some New England nver, to run her keel we meant. 

We took our course due North as out round old Blackhead we 
steered, 

im Ireland bore south-west by south, and Fmgal’s rock appeared. 
Then on the poop stood Webster, w'bile the ship hung fluttermgly, 
About to take her tack across the wide, 'wide ocean sea. 

He pomted to the Atlantic — “ Yonder’s no place for slaves ; 

Haul down these Bntish badges ; for Freedom rules the waves, 

Rules the w’’aves ! ” 

Three hundred strong men answered, shouting, « Freedom rules the 
waves ! ” 

Then all together rose, and brought the British ens’gn down ; 

And up we raised our island Green, without the British Crown : 
Emblazoned there a golden harp, like maiden undeliled, 

A shamrock wveath around its head, looked o’er the sea and smiled. 
A bundled days, with adverse wnneJs, we kept our course a&r ; 

On the hundredth day, came bearing down, a British sloop-of-war. 
AMien they spied our flag they bred a grm ; but as they neared us 
fast. 

Old Ajadrew Jackson went aloft, and nailed it to the mast, 

To the mast. 

A soldier was that old Jackson ; he made our colors ftst. 


♦ The landing of Thnrot at Cariirkfergns, in 1760, was long used as an epoch 
by the jfeople iit the Noith, and la known to have occasioned tha first formation 
of the Irish Volunteers. 

t Ihinktr’s Hill on the shore of Down, opposite Bel&st, was so called In honor 
of the fiunous lull at Boston. » -j 
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Patrick Henry was oxir Captain, as brave as ever sailed : 

** Now we must do or die,** said be, ** for our green flag is nailed.” 
Silently came the sloop along ; and silently we lay 
Till with rmgmg cheers and cannonade the foe began the 6ay : 
Then, their boarders o’er the bulwarks, like shuttlecocks we east, 
One broadside volley from our guns swq>t down the tapering mast : — 
** Now, British Tars ! St. George’s cross is trailing in the sea ; 

How do you like the greeting, and the handsd of the Tree ? 

Of the Tree ? 

These are the tenns and tokens of men who will he free.” 

They answered us with cannon, their honor to redeem : 

To shoot away our Irish flag, each gunner took his aim ; 

They ripped it up m nbbons, till it fluttered in the air, 

And fill^ with ^ot-holfis, till no trace of golden Harp was there ; 
But the ragged holes did glance and gleam, m the sun’s golden light, 
Even as the twinklmg stars adorn God’s unfurled flag at night. 
With dro^mg Are we sung — « Good night, and fare-ye-w^ brave 
Tars ! ” 

Our Captain looked aloft: — « By Heaven I the flag is stripes and 
stars, 

Stripes and stars,*' 

Bight into Boston port we sailed, bebw the Stripes and Stars. 


THE YOLUNTEEBS. 

“Mother — dear mother, tdl me what meant the proud array 
Of armed men and prancing steeds which passed yon mountain way ? 
And who was he of noble mien and brow of lordly pride, 

Who rode^ like warrior chief of old, that gallant band bedde? 

“ Marked you how lighted up his eye, as in the noonday sun 
Their alken banners flutter’d wide and flash’d each polish’d gun. 
And how with gentle courtesy he oft and lowly bow^ 

As rang the brazen trumpets out, and cheer’d th’ assembled crowd? 

« Methinks the Spartan chief who fell at femed Thermopyl«, 

Of whom we read but yesternight, was such a man as he — 

The same proud port and eagle eye — the same determined frown. 
And supple arm to a frigrid or strike a foeman down. 

« And then thoise troops as on they passed, in proud and glittering 
show, 

Seemed worthy of the chief who led — 'twere pity of the foe 
Who roused to wrath theip slumbering might, or wronged our own 
* green land — 

Td promise them a scattered host with many a ifoivered brand.” 
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** Yottr right, dear hlabel, for the chief who leads that wairfor host 
Is Grattan — high and honored name — thy coimtrjr^s proudest boast; 
And they whose closely marshalled ranlcs the people hailed with 
cheers, 

Thy country’s soldier-dtizens — the gallant Tolunteers,” 

« Then why, dear mother — tell me why those Volunteers arose } 
*V\’‘as It to guard some sacred right, or to rrael our foes ? 

For I have heard my father say he dreaded England’s word 
And English perfidy far more than foreign toeman’s sword." 

" They rose to guard fsim foreign foes — as well fiom Britidi guile— 
Thy hberties and mine, my child, and aU within this Isle ; 

To make this glorious land of ours — those InHs we love so wdl, 

A fitting home and resting place where freedom’s foot might dwdl. 

** They rose and swore by Freedom’s name, by kindred and by kind. 
No foreign rule, no foreign guile, tiieir country’s limbs should bind— 
That she should stand erect and fair, as in the olden time, 

The lovehest ’mong the nations — of Ocean’s Isles the prime. 

** That they have noblv kept this pledge, bear witness, one and all. 
The bootless plots of l&igland, the bafiied hosts of Gaul 
That they may long be spared to guard our country's rights divine^ 
Should be your prayer at night and mom, my child, as it irmiae.'’ 

M. O’B. 


SONG OF THE VOLIJNTEERS OF 1783. 

BY THOilAS OAVIB. 

Httkrah ! ’tis done — our freedom’s won— 
Hurrah for the Voixmteers I 

No laws we own, but those alone 
Of our Commons, King, and Peers. 

The chain is broke — the Saxon yoke 
From off our neck is taken ; 

Ireland awoke — Dungannon spoke — 

With fear was Englmd shaken. 

When Grattan rose, none dared oppose 
The claim he made for Freedom : 

They knew our swords, to back his words, 
Were ready, did he need them. 

Then let us raise, to Grattan’s praise, 

A proud and joyous anthem ; 

And wealth, and grace, and length of daya^ 
Mscy God, in mercy, grant him ! 
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Bless Hany Hood, who nobly stood 
By us, through gloomy years 1 

Bless Charlemont, the brave and good. 

The Chief of the Volunteers ! 

The Xorth b^an ; the North held on 
The strife for native land ; 

Till Ireland rose, and cowed her foes— 

God bless the Northeam land ! 

And bless the men of patriot pen — 

Swift, Molyneux, and Lucas ; 

Bless sword and gun, which “ Free Trade” •won— 
Bless God ! who ne’er forsook us ! 

And long may last, the friendship 
"Which binds us all together ; 

While we agree, our foes shall flee 
like clouds in stormy weather* 

Bemember still, through good and ill, 

How vain were prayers and tears — 

How vain were words, till flashed the swords 
Of the Irish Volunteers. 

By arms we’ve got the rights we sought 
Through long and wretched years — 

Hurrah ! ’tas done, our Freedom’s won— 

Hurrah for the "Volunteers I 


WAKE OF WILLIAM OBB. ^ 
1798 . 

EV DB. DBENXAX. 


[The case of WHliain Orr inTolrea one of the most ruthless acts of tioaiisy that 
preceded the msairectioii of 1798. Orr, who was a young Presbytedaa firmer, of 
Antrim, and a man of great Mrsonal popularity, was tned and conTkted in Octo* 
her, of adminutermg the united Iri^ oath to a private soldier, named Whitly. 
Bu^ on the same day, four of his Joiy made affidavits stating that whisky had 
been introduced into the jury room, and the Terdict agreed to under the jcont io. 
fluence of drunkenness and intimidation. Next day Whitly, the crown witness, 
confissed that his evidence was filse or distorted in essential particulars;. tTnder 
these strange circumstances Orr was reprieved hy government ; and the reprieve 
twice renewed. But. ultunateily, when the nation confidently awaited the cmn- 
mutation of his sentence, Ae too* ordered fir execuHon. A stiwm of indignation 
followed this arbitrary and mercfiess dechton. The most moderate men were out* 
raged by its injustice; the most timid were stnng to resistance by its naked tyr- 
anny. Orr died with nnshaken courage, exhmting his countrymen "to be true 
and fiithfhl to each other as he had been time to them.** BQs fortitude increased 
popnlar enthnsiasm to a passion. He was nniversally r^n^tded as a martyr to 
Liberty ; and “EememberOrrl ** became the most popular and stimulating vratch- 
word of the national party. His death was celebrate m innumerable el^;ieB, oS 
which these noble and affecting verses are the best.] 
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Here our murdered brother lies ; 
Wake him not with women's cries : 
Mourn the way that manhood ought ; 
Sit m silent trance of thought. 

Write his merits on your mind ; 

Morals pure and manners kind ; 

In his head as on a hill. 

Virtue plac'd her citadeL 

Why cut off in palmy youth ? 

Truth he spoke, imd acted truth. 
CountiyTnen, Ujtite, he cned, 

And died — for what his Saviour died* 

God of Peace, and God of Love, 

Let it not thy vengeance move, 

Let It not thy lightnings draw ; 

A nation gudlotm'd by law. 

Hapless nation 1 rent and tom, 

Thou wort early taught to mourn, 
Warfare of six hundred yeais I 
Hpochs marked with blo<^ and tears ! 

Hunted thro' thy native grounds, 

Or flung reward to human hounds ; 
Each one pull'd and tore his share, 
Heedless of thy deep despair. 

Hapless INTation — hapless Land, 

Heap of uncementing sand ! 

Crumbled by a foreign weight ; 

And by worse, domestic hate. 

God of mercy ! God of peace 
Make the mad confusion cease ; 

O'er the mental chaos move, 

Through it spear the light of love. 

Monstrous and unhappy sight I 
Brothers* blood will not umte ; 

Holy oil and holy water, 

Mix, and fill the world with slaughteis. 

Who is she with aspect wild ^ 

The widow’d mother withi^ier child. 
Child new stirring m the womb 1 
Husband waiting for the tomb 1 
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Angel of this sacjred place, 

Calm her soul and whisper peaces 
Cord, or axe, or Guillotm* 

Make the sentence — not the sm* 

Here we watch our brother's sleep ; 

Watch with us, but do not weqj ; 

Watch with us thro* dead of night, 

But expect the morning light. 

Conquer fortune — i>ersevere ! — 

Lo ! It breaks, the morning clear ! 

The cheerful cock awakes the skies. 

The day is come — arise ! — arise I 

[Dr. Dreunan, the aathor of thifi balled, was one of the ablest writers amo^ the 
United Irishmen. His LeUer'i of Orellana contributed powerfully to enlist Ulster 
in * the Union ” His songs and ballads, which were chiefly directed to the same 
object, are vigorous and graceful beyond any political poetry of the period. His 
song commenciug “ When Erin first rose from the dark swdling flood,” which 
fljc^ upon Ireland the title of ^the Emerald Isle,** Moore esteems aiiKmg the 
most perfect of modem songs. A little volume of his poems was pnlfliahed in 
1815, hut IS now very scarce In 1794 he was brought to trial Ibr hia pohtieal 
pnnaples ; but then, or throughout a long and honored lif^ he never abandoned 
them. He died in Bel&st, m 1820, aged sixty-three yesc&J 


THE TTNITEB BROTHERS, 

(HE2VET Atni JOES SfiSSAES.) 

1798. 

BT IXR. B. B. HABDXat* 

[These two brave and gifted men were arrested on 2l8t May, 1798, tried on 12tb, 
and executed on the 14th of July following. John Wamlbm Armstrong, a lieu^ 
tenant m the King*s County Militia, wormed himself into their oonfldmce, and 
then betrayed them for the mformei^s bnbe. He pretended to become a member 
of the United Irish Soaety. and took the oath of fidehty to that body, —he even 
visited the happy fiuuily of Henry Sheares and nnised bis only child upon hia 
knee; whilst at the same tune he w<is in daily communication with the Law Ofr 
fleers of the (^wn, — retaibng to them the results of his treachexy. This xnaa 
is stiU abve, in the S5th year of his age.] 

Thb brotherB in love tire united in death. 

And ^ey sealed with their blood that alliance ; 

The ties of one cause, of one kindred and faith, 

And aMction, Hd despots deidance. 

They joined, heart and h^d, in one struggle, and gave 
Their young blood to Tuaintain it ; while others, 

Who urged on the strife, soon abandoned the brave, 

But they — stood by their country like brothers I 
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When freedom, by treachery foully betrayed, 

Found the ftiends fall away who had phghted 
Their faith to her cause, still one spirit prev^ed 
In the hearts of the brothers united — 

They clung to that cause in the midst of despair, 
\\Tic?n the tempest had temfied others ; 

And, like comrades in danger, endeared as they were^ 
They went down -with the wreck like true brothers i 


THE BROTHERS. 

BT fiPEBAyZA (MBS. W. B. WILDB). 

'Tis midnight, falls the lamp-light dull and sickly . 

On a pale and armous crowd. 

Through the court, and round the judges thronging thickly^ 
With prayers they dare not speak aloud. 

Two youths, two noble youths, stand prisoners at the bar — 
You can see them through the gloom — 

In the pride of life and manhood’s beauty, there they axe 
Awaiting their death-doom. 

All eyes an earnest watch on them are keeping, 

Some sobbing turn away, 

And the strongest men can hardly see for weeping, 

So noble and so loved were they. 

Their hands are locked together, fiiese young brothers. 

As before the judge they stand — 

They feel not the deep gnef that moves the others, 

For they die for Fatherland. 

They are pale, but it is not fear that whitens 
On each proud high brow. 

For the triumxjh of &ie marf^s glory brightens 
Around them even now. 

They sought to free their land from thrall of stranger ; 

Was it treason ? Let them die ; 

But their blood will cry to Heaven. — the Avenger 
Yet will hearken from on hagh- 

Befbre them, shrinking, cowering, scaredy human. 

The base Ir^orm&r l^ds, 

Who, Judas-hke, could sell the blood of true men. 

While he clasp’d their hand as friends. 

A^ could ibndle the young children of his victun— • 

Break bread with bus young wif^ 
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At the Tiioment that for gold his perjured dictum 
Sold the husband and tlse father’s life. 

There is ^ence in the midnight — eyes are keeping 
Troubled watch till forth jury come ; 

There is silence in the midnight — eyes are weepng — » 
Giulty J — is the fotal uttered doom- 

For a moment o’er the brothers* noble faces 
Came a shadow sad to see^ 

Then silently they rose up in their places. 

And embaraced each other fervently. 

O ! the rudest heart m^ht tremble at such sorrow. 

The rudest cheek mi^ht blanch at such a scene : 

Twice the judge essayed to speak the word — To-morrow — 
Twice faltered, as a woman he had been. 

To-morrow ! — Fain the eldo- would have spoken, 

Prayed for respite, though it is not Death he feats ; 

But thoughts of home and wife his heart hath broke^ 

And his words are stopped by tears. 

But the yoxmgest, O ! he spake out bold and clearly : 

I have no ties of children or of wife; 

Let me die — but spare the brother who more dearly 
Is loved by me than life.” 

— Pale martyrs, ye may cease, your days are numbered-* 
Next noon your sun of life goes down — 

One day between the sentence and the scaffold — 

One day between the torture and the Crotoju 

A hymn of joy is rising from creation — 

Bright ^ azure of 3ie glorious summ^ sky — 

But human hearts weep sore in lamentation. 

For the brothers are led forth to die. 

Ay, guard them with your cannon and your lances — 

^ of old came martyrs to the stake ; 

Ay, guard them — see the people’s flasl^g glance^ 

For those noble two are dymg for their sake. 

Yet none sprii^ forth their bonds to sever : 

Ah ! methinks had I been ther^ 

Pd have dared a thousand deaths ere ever 
The sword should touch their hair. 

It ! — there is a shiidr of lamentatioii 
From the weeping crowd around ; 

Tl^re still’d — the noblest hearts within the natum — 
The noblest heads lie bleeding on the gioun A 

TOL. L 21 
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Years have pass'd since that &tal scene of djiag. 

Yet life-lie to this day 

In their coffins * still those sever'd heads are lying. 
Kept by angels firom decay. 

O ! they preach to ns, those still and pallid features— 
Those hps yet implore us firom their graven 
To stove for our hrthnght as God’s creatures, 

Or di^ if we can but hve as slaves. 


EDWAKD MOLLOT. 

17 & 8 . 

JL or tsovbued 

JFZ r. 7&A2En. 

** What use in delaying for vengeance to strike ! 

TTfifl. each bosom a heart > — has each shoulder a pike^ 

On, on to Rathangan — *tis hill to the gorge, 

With the red-handed ruffians of black-hearted George; 
Who stabbed with their bayonets, m search of pike head^ 
The thatch of our caldns, and ticks of our beds ; 

Who lashed us, like hounds, tiE we reddened our tracks 
!EVom triangle to threshold, with blood firozn our backs ; 
The crud destroyer *tis just to destroy — 

What says our young captain, brave Kdwaxd MoRoy ? ** 

Six feet to the forehead, with muscle and limb 
To match, had made out his commission for him ; 

But a fipiiit in danger more recklessly brave, 

True men never foUowed to glory, or grave — 

Though heart never beat in ie breast of a dov% 

With gentler affections for woman to love; — 

His wisdom with^ and his rough, honest pride 
In the people their tyrants both robbed and belied, 
Confirmed to the man what he won as a boy — 

An empire of fiiendship for Edward MoUoy. 

Then forward he strode to the first in the van ; 

Laid hM arm, hke a bar, on the breast of the man ; 

And cried (with an energy deep’ning his tone, 

As if a vex'd prophet’s combmed with his own) — 
‘jReturn, I command you ; there is not chance 
Of hold ing Rathangan, unaided by Eran^ 


—v, wew buried in St. Michan’s Church, The singular preservattye oualitr 
Which the yaulta there possess IS well kaown. 
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Ay, call me a traitor, thougli traitorcms rogue 
Is below me as much as the nails in my brogue ; 

But ye shall not be led, our good cause to destroy. 

And ourselves for a tilly, by Edward 3kIolloy. 

« In hurry is ruin — in porudence is power— 

Sure the gains of this day will be lost in an hour, 
Though the bosom in hearts, and the shoulder in pik 
Outnumbered the bailey in grams, and in spikes ; 

For, morning or midnight, the battle may com^ 

And red‘COQt is ready at tap of a drum ; 

But fneze^coat is never prepared to break out, 

Till battle to battle may chorus the shout ; 

Await but thcct moment, and earth has no joy 
like heading your onslaught, for Edward Molloy.” 

Alas ! for his counsel — thdr wounds were too fresh. 

And the goad had been driven too de^ in their dffih. 
Brave fdlows ! they measured the pike with the gun. 
And Rathangan was theiis ere the set of the sun. 

AU lost 1 ” he exclaimed, as they rudied to the town— 
« Our cause, with the day, will to darkness go down." 
Yet he dashed to the fronti for ids heart wotud not yield 
To his own weighty reasons for quitting the field, 

While friends to his country had need to employ 
The wisdom, or weapon, of Edward Molloy. 

Woe — woe to the victors ! — the daylight had sunk — 
The routed had ralhed — the victors were drunk ; 
Disordered and scattered — but tyrants may thank 
Thdr vanity more than the liquor they drank ; 

The sleepers were butchered — the stragglers were slain. 
While searching for weapons to grapple again ; 

Yet fierce were the flashings of courage that then 
Had nothing to fire it, but dgiTzg like men ; 

Till wearied and wounded, alone, to employ 
A score of “ Black Horse,” stood brave Edward HoBoyw 

There rose in Rathangan a lamp-post — but fruDL 
The powers of my purpose to finish the tale. 

The curse of a widow condemned it to rot, 

Ere the tears of her orphans were dried on the spot. 

Men flowed me that post, and I wandered, untS 
Ho marvd epems «tTaT*fi:e — yet it haunteth me still : 

For I swore <r :vx>t uiy land should be tree. 

Or tyrants '■I ould f.'id 'iii'h a lamp-post for me ; 

Though I listened in silence — and wept when a boy. 
For the fjEdlure^ and fete, of brave Edward MoILoy. 
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TONE'S GRATE. 

BT THOMAS 2>ATIS. 

Is Bodenstowa Chrircliyard there is a green gray^ 

« And wildly along it Ihe winter winds rave ; 

Small shelter, I ween, are the ruined walls there, ^ 

'Wlien the storm sweeps down on the plains of Kildare. 

Once I lay on that sod — it lies over Wolfe Tone — 

And thought how he perished in prison alone, 

His fiienda unavenged, and his country unfreed— 

** 0, hitter,” I said, ** is the patriot's meed. 

•* For in him the heart of a woman combined 
With a heroic life, and a governing mind — 

A martyr for Ireland — his grave has no stone — 

His name seldom named, and his virtues unknown." 

I was woke from my dream by the voices and tread 
Of a band, who came mto the home of the dead: 

They earned no corpse, and they carried no stone, 

And they stopped when they came to the grave of Wolfe Tone. 

There were students and peasants, the wise and the braver 
And an old man who knew him from cradle to grave^ 

And children who thought me hard-hearted ; for they, 

On that sanctihed sod, were forbidden to play. 

But the old man, who saw I was moumiag there, said, 

We come, sir, to weqi where young Wolfe Tone is laid, 

And we’re going to raise him a monument, too — 

A plain one, yet fit for the simple and true,” 

My heart overflowed, and I clasped his old hand, 

And I blessed him, and blessed every one of his band ; 

“ Sweet ! sweet ! ’tis to find that such faith can remain 
To the cause, and the man so long vanquished slain." 

In Bodenstown Churchyard there is a green grave, 

And freely around it let winter winds rave — 

Far better they suit him — the ruin and gloom, — 

Till Ibeland, a Natioh, can buhj) T=rrtr ^ tomb. 
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AUTHTJR M'COT. 

1798. 

*Whilb the snow-flakes of 'Winter are filling 
On mountain, and housetop, and tree^ 

Come olden weird voices recalling 
The homes of Hy-Faly to me ; 

The ramble by river and wild wood, 

The legends of mountain and glen, 

When the bright, magic mirror of childhood 
Made heroes and giants of men. 

Then I had my dreamings ideal. 

My prophets and heroes sublime, 

Yet I found one, true, hving, and real. 

Surpass all the fictions of time : 

Whose voice thrilled my heart to its centra 
"WTiose form tranced my soul and my eye ; 

A temple no treason could enter ; 

My hero was Arthur M*Coy. 

For Arthur M'Coy was no bragger, 

No bibber, nor blustering clown, 

'Fore the club of an alehouse to swagger. 

Or drag his coat-tail through the town ; 

But a veteran, stem and steady, 

Who felt for his land and her ills ; 

In the hour of her need ever ready 
To shoulder a pike for the hills. 

As the strong mountain tower spreads its arms. 
Dark, shadowy, silent, and tall. 

In our tithe-raids and midnight alarms, 

His bosom gave refuge to all — 

If a mind dear, and cahn, and expanded, 

A soul ever soaring and high, 

'Mid a host — gave a right to command it — 
A hero was Arthur M'Coy. 

While he kndt, with a Christian demeanor, 

To his priest, or his Maker alone^ 

He scom^ the vile slave, or retainer, 

That crouched round ihe castle^ or throng 
The Tudor — The Guelph, The Pretender, 
Were tvrants, alike, branch and stem ; 

But who' j free our fair land, and defend her, 
A nation, were to bi-m. 

21 * 
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And this faith in good works he attested, 

When Tone linked the true hearts, and braver 
Every billow of danger he breasted — 

His sword-flash, the crest of its wave; 

A standard he captured in Gorey, 

A sw'ord-eut and ball through the thig^ 
Were among the mementoes of glory 
Hecorded of Arthur M’Coy. 

lx>ng the guest of the law and its beagles. 

His covert the cave and the tree ; 

Though his home w’as the home of the eagles;, 
His soul was the sold of the free. 

Ko tod, no defeat, could enslave it. 

Nor finnchise, nor Aonnesty Bill ** — 

No lord, but the Maker who gave it, 

Ckndd curb the high pride of his will* 

With the gloom of defeat ever laden — 

Seldom seen at the hurling or dance. 

Where through blushes, the eye of the maiden. 

Liooks out for her lover’s advance ; 

And w’henever he stood to behold 
A curl of the lip, or a sigh. 

Was the sOent reproach that unfolded 
The feelings of Arthur M’Coy. 

Eor it told him of freedom o’ershaded — 

T hat the iron had entered their veins — 
When beauty bears manhood d^raded. 

And manhood’s contented in chains. 

Yet he loved that fair race as a martyr. 

And if his own death could recall 
The blessings of hberty’s charter. 

His bosom had bled for them alL 

And he died for his love. — I remember. 

On a moxmd by the Shannon’s blue wav^ 

On a dark snowy eve in December, 

I knelt at the patriot’s grave. 

The aged were all heavy-hearted — 

No cheek in the churchyard was dry : 

The Sim of our hills had departed — 

God rest you, old Arthur M’Coy ! 

Pontiac. 
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THE CHOPPY BOY. 

A BOLSAD OF *9S. 

BT CABSOLL 31ALON& 

«« Good men and true ! in this house who dwdly 
To a stranger bouchalj I pray you tdl 
Is the pnest at home ^ or may he be seen ? 

I would speak a word with Father Green.'* 

** The Priest’s at home, boy, and may be seen ; 
'Tis easy speaking ^dth Father Green ; 

But you must wait till I go and see 
If the holy father alone may be,” 

The youth has entered an empty hall — 

What a lonely sound has his light footfell ! 

And the gloomy chamber’s chill and bare^ 

W’ith a vested Priest in a lonely chair. 

The youth has kndtt to tell his sins : 

« Nomine Dei,” the youth begins ; 

At ** mea culpa ” he beats his break, 

And in broken murmius he speaks the rest. 

« At the aege of Ross did my father fall, 

And at Gorey my lovmg brothers all ; 

I alone am left of my name and race, 

I will go to Wexford and take their place. 

« I cursed three times since last Easter day-* 
At mass-time once I w«it to play ; 

I passed the churchyard one day in hasten 
And forgot to pray for my mother’s rest. 

«I bear no hate against living thing ; 

But I love my country above my King. 

Now, Falher ! bless me and let me go 
To die, if God has ordained it so.” 

The Priest said nought, but a rustling noise 
Made the youth look up in wild surprise ; 

The robes were off, and in scarlet there 
Sat a yeoman captain with fiery glare. 

With fiery glare and "mth fury hoarse, 

Bistead of blessing he breatheid a curse : — 
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** 'Twas a good thcraglit, boy, to come here and shrive, 
For one short hotir is your £me to live# 

** Upon yon river three tenders float, 

The Priest's in one if he isn't shot — 

We hold his house for our Lord the King, 

And, amen say I, may all traitors swing I ** 

At Geneva Barrack that young man died. 

And at Passage they have his body laid. 

Good people who hve in peace and joy. 

Breathe a prayer and a tear for the Ch-oppy Boy# 


mf\rFy ps DEATBL 

« He dies to-day,” said the heartless judges 
■Whilst he sate him down to the feast. 

And a smile was upon his ashy hp 
As he uttered a ribald jest , 

For a demon dwelt where his heart should 
That lived upon blood and sin. 

And oft as that vile ju(%e gave him food 
The demon throbbed within. 

He dies to-day,” said the jailer grim. 

Whilst a tear was in his eye ; 

« But why should I feel so grieved for hknt 
Sure I've seen many die ! 

Iiast night I went to his stony cell. 

With the scanty prison fare — 

He was sitting at a table rude. 

Plaiting a lock of hair I 
And he look'd so mild, with his pale, pale fac^ 
And he spoke in so kind a way, 

That my old breast heav'd with a smothering flseS, 
And I knew not what to say I ” 

** He dies to-day,” thought a fair, sweet ghi— 
She lacked the life to speak. 

For sorrow had almost frozen her blood. 

And white were her lip and cheek — 

Despair had drank up her last wild tear. 

And hm* brow w'as damp and rhlllj 
And they often felt at her heart with fear. 

For its ebb was all but stilL 


s.F.a 
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LAMENT EOR GRA.TTA2T. 

<WHO SEED m 1820.) 

BY THOMAS KOOBB. 

SsAii the Harp then be silent, -when he who first gave 
To our conntiy a name, is withdrawn jBx>m all eyes ? 

Shall a Minstrel of Erin stand mute by the graven 
Where the first — where the last of her Patriots lies^ 

No — faint tho* the death-song may fall fiom his lii)S, 

Tho* his Harp, like his soul, may with shadows be cxosty 
Yet, yet shall it sound, *inid a nation's echpse. 

And proclaim to the world what a star hath been lost ; — 

What a union of all the afiEections and powers 
By which life is exalted, embdlish'd, refined. 

Was embraced in that spirit — whose centre was ouia^ 

\V hi1e its mighty P!tTr>1pd TnfmTriTid- 

O, who that lores Erin, or who that can see^ 

Through the waste of her annals, that epoch stiblime<— > 
like a pyramid raised in the desert — where he 
And ms glory stand out to the eyes of all time^ 

That one lucid interval, snatch'd from the gloom 
And the madness of ages, when fill'd with his soul, 

A nation o'erleap’d the dark bounds of her doom. 

And for one sacred instant touch'd Liberty’s goal } 

Who, that ever hath heard him — hath drank at the source 
Of that wonderful doquence, all Erin's own. 

In whose high-thoughted daring, the fire, and the force, 

And the yet untamed spring o£ her spirit axe shown ? 

An eloquence rich, wheresoever its wave 

Wander'd free and triumphant, with thoughts that shone thrcf. 
As clear as the brook's ** stone of lustre,” and gave. 

With the flash of the gem, its solidity too. 

Who, that ever approach'd him, when free ficcm the crowd. 

In a home full of love, he deKghted to tread 
'Mong the trees which a nation had giv'n, and which bow'd, 

As if each brought a new dvic crown for his head — 

Is there one, who hath thus, through his orbit of life 
But at distance observed him — through glory, through 
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In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of strife, 

Whether shirimg or douded, still hi^ and the same, — 

O no, not a heart, that e'er knew him, but mourns 
Deep, deep o'er the grave, where such glory is shrined— 
O'er a monument Fame will preserve, 'mong the urns 
Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind I 


'I'H K BUJbCTAT 

BT TEOKAS DAVIS. 

"Wet lings the kndl of the funeral bdl fium a hundred village 
shrines > 

Through broad Fingall, where hasten all those long and ordered Imes ? 
With tear and sigh they*re passmg by, — the matron and the maid— 
a hero died — is a nation's pride in that cold cofSn laid ? 

With &own and curse, behind the hearse, dark men go tramp- 
ing on — 

TTuft a tyrant died, that they cannot hide their wrath till the rites 
are done? 

THE CHANT. 

« XThdu! vJtdu! high on the wind. 

There's a home for the slave where no fetters can bind. 

Woe, woe to his slayers ” — comes wildly along, 

With the trampling of feet and the funem song. 

And now more dear 
It swells on the ear ; 

Breathe low, and listen, 'tis solemn to hear. 

« XJhdu! vlulia ! wail for the dead. 

Green grow the grass of Fingall on bis head ; 

And spring-flowers blossom, ere elsewhere appearings 
And shamrocks grow thick on the Martyr BriTt. 

XThilu 1 tdubi f soft fall the dew 

On the feet and the head of the martyi^d and true.'' 

For a while they tread 
In silence dread — 

Then muttering and moaning go the crow-d. 

Surging and swaying like mountain doud, 

And again the wail comes fearfully loud. 

* Written on the funeral of the Eev. P, J, P. P. of Lnsk; one of 

Indicted with O’Connell in the govemment prosecntioiis of 1843. 
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THB CHANT. 

** Ultdu ! •kdvkt ! land was Ms heart ! 

Walk slower, walk dower, too soon we shall part. 

The futhful and pious, the Priest of the Lor^ 

His pilgrimage over, he has his reward. 

By the bed of the sick, lowly kneding, 

To God with the ra^^ cross appealing — 

He seems still to kneel, and he seems still to pray, 

And the sins of the dying seem passing away. 

« In the prisoner's cdl, and the cabin so dreary, 

Onr constant consoler, he never grew weary ; 

But he’s gone to ids 
And he’s now with the blest, 

Where tyrant and traitor no longer molest — 

Ulzdu ! tdulu f wail for the dead I 
XTittlu I vlvlvkl here is his bed.” 

Short was the ritual, simple the prayer, 

Deep was the silence and every head bm ; 

The Priest alone standing, they knelt all azoond. 
Myriads on myriads, like rocks on the ground. 

Kneeli^ and motionless — ** Dust unto dust” 

He dial as becometh the faithful and just— 

Placing in God his reliance and trust ; ” 

Knedrog and motionless — ** ashes to ftshta a . 

Hollow the day on the coffin-lid dashes ; 

Kneelmg and motionless, wildly they pray, 

But they pray in their souls, for no gesture have they — 
Stem and standing, O ! look on them now, 
lake trees to one tempest the multitude how ; 

Tiilcp the swell of the ocean is rising their vow : 


THB VOW. 

« We have bent and borne, though we saw him tom fixmi hu home 
by the tyrant’s crew — 

^Tid we bent and bore^ when he came once mora^ though euSering 
had pierced him through : 

And now he is laid beyond our aid, because to Irdand true— 

A martyr’d man — the tyrant’s ba^ the pious patriot slew. 

« And shall we bear and bend ffir ever. 

And shall no time onr bondage sever. 

And drall we kneel, but battle never, 

For OUT own sml ? 
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" And shall our tyrants safely reign 
On thrones built up of slaves and slain. 

And nought to us and ours remain. 

But chains and toil ? 

«No I round this grave our oath we pl igh t . 

To watch, and labor, and unite, 

TUI band^ be the nation's might — 

Its spiHt steeled. 

And then, collecting all our force* 

■We'U cross oppression in its course, 

And die — or all our rights enforce, 

On battle field.*' 

like an ebbing sea that will come again. 
Slowly retired that host of men ; 

Methmks they’ll keep some other day, 

The oath th^ swore on the martyr's day. 


THE IRISH: CHIBES. 

BT CgABLES OATAK 1>XJPF7, 1C. P. 

0 ! TO have lived like an Ibish Chiep, when hearts were fiesh and 
true, 

And a manly thought, like a pealing bdl, would quicken them 
through and through ; 

And the seed of a gen'rous hope right soon to a fiery action grew, 
And men would have scorned to talk and talk, and never a deed 
to do. 

O ! the iron gra^, 

And the kindly clasp, 

And the laugh so fond and gay ; 

And the roaring board. 

And the ready sword, 

Were the types of that vanished day. 

O ! to have lived as Brian lived, and to die as Brian died ; 

His land to win with the sword, and smile,* as a warrior wins his 
bride. 

To knit its force in a kingly host, and rule it with kingly pride, 

And still in the girt of its guardian swords over victor fidds to ride ; 

* Our great Hrlau is called a usurper Inasmuch as he combined, by force and 
policy, the scattered and jealous powers of the island into one sovereimty, and 
ruled it hamsel^ by the true Divine right of being the fittest ruler. 
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And whea age was past} 

And when death came fast, 

To look with a softened eye 
On a happy race 
Who had loved his face, 

And to die as a king should die. 

O ! to have lived dear Owen's life — to live for a solemn end. 

To strive fat the ruling strength and skill God's saints to the Chosen 
send; 

And to come at length with that holy strength, the bondage of fiand 
to rend. 

And pour the light of God's freedom in where Tyrants and Slaves 
were denned ; 

And to bear the brand, 

With an equal hand, 

Like a soldier of Truth and Eight, 

And, O ! Saints, to die, 

While our flag flew high. 

Nor to look on its fall or flight. 

O I to have lived as Grattan lived, m the glow of his manly 
years. 

To thunder again those iron words that thrill like the clash of 
spears ; 

Once more to Iflend for a holy end, our peasants, and priests, and 
peers, 

Till Engird raged, hke a baffled flend, at the tramp of our Vol- 
unteers ! 

And, 0 I best of all. 

Far rather to fall 
(With a blesseder fate than, he,) 

On a conqu'img field. 

Than one right to yield. 

Of the Island so proud and free I 

Yet, scorn to cry on the days of old, when hearts were fresh and 
true. 

If hearts be weak, O I chiefly then the Missioned their work 
must do; 

Nor wants our day its own fit way, the want is in you and you ; 
For these eyes have seen as kingly a King as ever dear Erin knew. 
And with Brian’s will, 

And with Owen's skill. 

And with glorious Grattan's love, 

He had freed us soon — 

But death darkened his noon, 

And he sits with the samts dbove. 

22 
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O ! ccrald you live as Dayis lived — Had Heaven be his bed ! ^ 
With an eye to guide, and a hand to rule, and a calm and kingly 
head, 

And a heart 'whence, like a Holy Wdl, the soul of his land 
•was fed, 

Ko need to cry on the days of old that your holiest hope be sped. 
Then scorn to pray 
For a by-past day — 

The whine of the sightless dumb ! 

To the true and wise 
Let a kmg arise. 

And a hoher day is come I 


K G K HAT JblS. 

BT THOMAS DAVIS. 

Thb Geraldines ! the Geraldines ! — *tis full a thousand years 
Since, *mid the Tuscan vineyards, bright flashed their battle-spears ; 
When Capet seized the crown of Ixance, their iron shields were 
known, 

And their sabre-dint struck terror on the banks of the Garorme ; 
Across the downs of Hastings they spurred hard by William's side^ 
And die gray sands of Palestine 'wilh Moslem blood they dyed ; ^ 
But never then, nor thence, till now, has falsehood or d^grace 
Been seen to soil Fitzgerald's plume, or mantle in his face. 

The Geraldines ! the Geraldines ! — *tis true in Strongbo'w's van, 
IBy lawless force, as conquerors, their Irish reign began ; 

And, O I through many a dark campaign they proved their pro'w- 
ess stem, 

In Leinster's plains, and Munster's vales, on king, and chiefs and 
kerne : 

But noble was the cheer •within the halls so rudely won. 

And gen’rous was the steel-gloved hand that had such slaughter 
dohe; 

How gay their laugh, how proud their mien, you'd ask no herald's 
sign — 

Among a thousand you had knowm the princdy Geraldme. 

These Geraldines ! these Geraldines ! — not long our air they 
breath’d ; 

Kot long they fed on venison, in Irish water seethed ; 

Not often had their children been by Irish mothers nursed, 

When from their full and genial hearts an Irish feeling burst ! 

The l^glish monarchs strove m vain, by law, and force, and bribe, 
To win flrom Irish thoughts and ways this « more thn-n Iri^ " tribe ; 
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Tor still they dxmg to fosterage, to brehon, cloak, and bard ; 

^fS^t king dare say to Geraldine, “ Your Irish ’^ife discard ? 

Ye Geraldines ! ye Geraldines ! — how royally ye reigned 
O'er Desmond broad, and rich Kildare, and English arts disdained ; 
Tour sword made knights, your banner waved, free was your bugle 
call 

By Glyn’s green slopes, and Dingle’s tide, J&om Barrow’s banks to 
Youghal. 

“What goigeoxis shrines, what brdion lore, what minstrel feasts 
there were 

In and around ilaynooth’s gray keep, and palace-fiHed Adare ! 

But not for rite or feast ye stay’d, when friend or kin were press’d ; 
And foemen fled, when « Crom abo** bespoke your lance in rest. 

Ye Geraldines 1 ye Geraldines ! — ance Silken Thomas flung 
King Henry’s sword on council board, the English thanes among^ 
Ye never ceased to battle brave agamst the Englidi sway, 

Though axe and brand and treachery your proudest cut away. 

Of Desmond’s blood, through woman’s veins passed on th’ exhaust- 
ed tide; 

His title lives — a Saxon churl usurps the lion’s hide ; 

And, though Kildare tower haughtily, there’s ruin at the root, 

Else why, since Edward fell to earth, had such a tree no fruit ? 

True Geraldines ! brave Geraldines ! — as torrents mould the earth, 
You channelled deep old Ireland’s heart by constancy and worth : 
■When Ginckle ’leaguered Limenck, the Irish soldiers gazed 
To see il in the settmg sim dead Desmond’s banner blazed I 
And still it is the peasant’s hope upon the Cuiragh’s mere, 

« They live, who’ll see ten thousand men with good Lord Edward 
here” — 

So let them dream till brighter days, when, not by Edward’s shade, 
But by some leader true as he, their lines shall be arrayed ! 

These Geraldines ! these Geraldines ! — rain wears away the rock. 
And time may wear away the tnbe that stood the battle’s shock. 

But ever, sure, -while one is left of all that honored race, 

In front of Irdand’s chivalry is that Fitzgerald’s place : 

And, though the last were dead and gone, how many a fleld and 
town. 

From Thomas Court to Abbeyfeale, would cheridi their renown, 
And men would say of valor’s rase, or ancient power’s decline^ 

« *Twill never soar, it never shone, as did the Geraldme.” 

The Geraldines I the Geraldines ! — and are there any fears 
Within the sons of conquerors for full a thousand years ? 

Can -treason qiiing from out a soil bedewed with martyr’s blood ? 

Or has -that grown a p-urling brook, which long rushed down a 
flood? — 
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By Deamond swept with sword and fire, — by dan and keep laid 
low, — 

By Silken Thomas and his kin, — by Sainted Edward ! No ! 

The forms of centuries rise up, and in the Irish line 

CoatiUJn> TH"grtt SON to TA-KB the post that PTES THE GEBALDlNSr J 


THE IMPEISONEB CHIEF. 

TO c. 6. n. 

BY T. D. 

'Twas but last night I tncversed the Atlantic’s furrowed fece, 

The stars but thinly colonized the wilderness of space — 

A white sail glmted here and there, and sometunes o’er the swdl 
Rung the seaman’s song of labor or the silvery night-watch bell; 

I dreamt I reached the Irish shore, and felt my heart rebound 
From wall to wall withm my breast, as I trod that holy ground ; 

I sat down by my own hearth-stone, beside my love again — 

I met my finends, and Hun, the first of friends, and Irishmen. 

I saw once more the dome-Kke brow, the large and lustrous eyes ; 

I marked upon the sphynx-hke face the clouds of thought arise ; 

I heard agam the clear quick voice, that as a trumpet thrill’d 
The souls of men, and wielded them even as the speaker will’d ; 

I fdt the cordial-clasping hand that never feigned regard. 

Nor ever dealt a mufiled blow, nor mcely weighed reward 
My friend ! my friend — 0, would to God that you were here with 
me, 

A- watching in the starry west for Ireland’s libertie I 

Te People ! I can well declare, who read it like a scroll, 

What Roman characters were stamp’d upon that Roman soul, 

The courage, constancy and love — the old time, faith and truth — 
The wisdom of the sages — the sincerity of youth. 

Like an oak upon our native hills, a host might camp thereunder, 
Yet it bare the song-birds in its core above the storm and thunda ; 
It was the gentlest, firmest soul, that ever lamp-like showed 
A young race seeking freedom up her misty mountain-road. 

like a convoy from a fiag-sHp, our fleet is scattered frr, 

And you, the valiant Admiral, chamed and imprisoned are — 
like a royal galley’s precious freight, fiung on sea-sundered strands. 
The diamond wit and golden worth are far cast on the lands, 

And I, whom most you loved, am here, and I can but indite 
My yearnings and my heart-hopes, and curse th&m while I write ; 
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Alas ! alas ! ah what are prayers, and what are moasss and s^ha. 
When the heroes of the land are lost — of the land that wffl mA 

BISB. 

But I swear to you, dear Chasiles, by my honor and my feith. 

As 1 hope for stainless name, and salvation after death — 

By the green grave.of my mother, beneath Selskar's ruined wall— 
By the birthland of my mind and love, of you, my bride^ and all— 
That my days are dedicated to the ruin of the power, 

That holds you fiist and libeL you in your defencdess hour— 
lUke an Indian of the wild woods, I'U dog then* track of slime, 
And ru shake the Gaza>pillars yet, of their godless mammon duine. 

They will bring you in their manacles, beneath thear bloody rag— 
They uill chain you like the Conqueror to some sea-moated crag ; 
To their fiends it will be given, your great spirit to annoy — 

To fling falsehood in your cup, and to break your martyr j(^ ; 

But you will bear it nobly as R^;ulus did of eld, 

Tlie oak will be the oak, and honor’d e’en when fell’d. 

Change is brooding over earth — it will find you ’mid the 
And throned betw'een its wingi^ you’ll reach your nadYe land 


THE mSH PEASASSTT TO HIS MISTRESS. 

. BY THO^LXS MOOBB. 

[This is an all^ricsl haUad, embodying the address of the Irish Cathofie to 
{[oly Mother Church.] 

Thbough grief and through danger, thy smile hath cheered my wayt 
Till hope seem’d to bud from eanh thorn that round me lay ; 

The darker our fortune, the brighter our pure love biicn’d» 

Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was turn’d ; 

Yes, slave as I was, in thy arms my spirit felt free. 

And bless’d even the sorrows that made me more dear to thee. 

Thy rival was honori^ while thou wert wrong’d and scarzL’d» 

Thy crown was of briers, while gold her brows adorn’d ; 

She woo’d me to temples, while thou la 3 r’ 8 t hid in caves, 

H^ friends were all masters, while thine, alas ! were slaves ; 

Yet cold in the earth, at thy feet, I would rather be, 

Than wed what I lov’d not, or turn one thought feom thee. 

They slander thee sorely, who say thy vows are frail— 

Hacist thou been a felse one, thy che^ had look’d less pale. 

22 * 
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The 7 8ay» too, so long thou hast wom those lingeri]^ chszn^ 
That deep in thy heart they hare printed their servile stain*— 
O ! foul is the slander, — no chain could that soul subdue^ 
"Where bhineth thy spirit, there liberty shineth too I * 


LAMENT TOR BANBA.t 

(nOX 1!BX IBXSE.) 

BT r. 0. MAKGAX. 

O, MT land ! O, my love I 
What a woe, and how deep, 

Is thy death to my long mourning soul I 

God alone, God above, 

Can awake thee from sleep, 

Can rdease thee hrom bondage and dole I 
Alas, alas, and alas, 

Tor the once proud people of Banba ! 

Ajs a tree in its prime, 

Which the axe layeth low, 

Didst thou fall, O, unfortunate land ! 

Not by Time, nor thy crime, 

Came the i^ock and the blow, 

They were given by a false felon band t 
and 

Tor the once proud people of Banba ! 

O, my grief of all griefe 
Is to see how thy throne 
Is usurped, whilst thyself art in thrall I 

Other lands have their chiefs, 

Have their kings, thou alone 
Art a wife, yet a widow 'w-ithal I 
^as, alas, and alas. 

Tor the once proud pec^e of Banba I 

The high house of O’Neill 
Is gone down to the dust, 

Tlie O’Brien is clanless and banned ; 

And the steel, the red steel, 

May no more be the trust 
Of the Taithful and Brave in the land ! 

AJas, alas, and alas, 

Tor the once proud people of Banba ! 


• “IHjere the Spirit of the Lord fa, there fa liberty.”— S t. PAUt, 2 Cor. tSL IT* 
{Bama) wm one ctf the most ancient names given by the Baxda to 
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l^e, alas ! "Wrong and "Wrath 
Were of old all too rife. 

Deeds were done which no good man admires ; 
And perchance Heaven hath 
Chastened us for the stnfe 
And the blood-sheddmg ways of our sires I 
Alas, alas, and alas, 

For the once proud people of Banbal 

But, no more ! This our doom, 

^\^nle our hearts yet are warm, 

I^et us not over- weakly deplore I 
For the hour soon may loom 
"VMien the Lord’s mighty hand 
Shall be raised for our rescue once more ! 

And our gnef shall be turned into joy 
Fur the still proud people of Banba I 


THE CELTIC TOXGXTE. 

'Tis fading, O, 'tis fading ! like leaves upon the trees ! 

In murmurmg tone ’tis dying, like the wail upon the breeze I 
'Tis swiftly disappearing, as tootprints on the shore 
Where the Barrow, and the Erne, and Loch Swilly’s waters roar— 
Where the parting sunbeam kisses Loch Comb in the West, 

And Ocean, like a mother, clasps the Shannon to her breast I 
The language of old Erin, of her history and name — 

Of her monarchs and her heroes — her glory and her feme — 

The sacred shnne where rested, thro’ sunshine and thro’ gloom. 

The spirit of her martyrs, as their bodies in the tomb, 

The time-wrought shell, where murmur’d, ’mid centuries of wxongt 
The secret voice of Fre^om, in annal and in song — - 
Is dowly, surely sinking, into silent death at last. 

To live Wt in the memones of those who love the Past. 

The olden tongue is sinking like a patriarch to rest. 

Whose youth beheld the Tyrian* on our Irish coasts a guest; 

Ere the Roman or the Saxon, the Xorman or the Dane, 

Had first set foot in Britain, o’er trampled heaps of slain ; 

Whose manhood saw the Druid rite at forest-tree and rock — 

And savage tribes of Britain round the dirines of Zemebock ; f 

* An old Iridi tradition that dnring the commerce of the Tyrians witb 
Ireland, one of the princes of Tyre was invited over by the Monarch of Ireland, 
and sot manned to one of the Iridi pnnc^ees during his sojourn there, 
f Zemebock and 0dm were two of the gods of the eai^ Bxitona. 
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And for generations witnessed all the glories of the Gael, 

Since our Celtic sires sung war-songs round the sacred fees of 
Baal ; 

The tongues that saw its infancy are ranked among Ae dead, 

And from theur graves have risen those now spoken in their stead* 
ITie glories of old Erin, with her liberty have gone, 

Yet ther halo linger’d round her, while the Gadic speecdi liv'd oa$ 

Tor 'mid the desert of her woe, a monument more vast 

lhan all her pillar-tow ers, it stood — that old Tongue of the Past I 

•Tis leaving, and for ever, the soil that gave it birth. 

Soon, — very soon, its moving tones shdl ne’er be heard on earth. 
O’er the idand dimly fading, as a circle o’er the wave — 

Becedmg, as its people Esp the language of the slave,* 

And wirii It too seem fadmg as sunset into night 
The scattered rays of liberty that Imgered m its light, 

Por ah ! tho’ long, with fihal love, it clung to motherland. 

And Irishmen were Irish still, m language, heart and hand ; 

T* install its Saxon Rival, t prosenbed it soon became, 

And Irishmen are Irish now in nothing but in name ; 

The Saxon chain our rights and tongues ahke doth hold in thraB, 
Save where amid the Connaught wilds and hills of Don^al — 

And by the shores of Munster, like the broad Atlantic bl^ 

The olden language lingers yet and bmds us to the Past, 

Thro' cold neglect 'tis dying now ; a stranger on our shore I 
jS^o Tara’s hall re-echoes to its music as of yore — 

No Lawrence J fees the Cdtic clans round leaguered Athadee § — 
No Shannon wafts from Limerick’s towers fiieir war-songs to the 
sea. 

Ah ! magic Tongue, that round us wove its spells so soft and dear ! 
Ah ! pleasant Tongue, w’hose murmurs were as music to the ear ! 
Ah I glonous Tongue, whose accents could each Celtic heart en- 
thrall ! 

Ah ! rushing Tongue, that sounded like the swollen torrent's fall ! 
The Tongue^ that in Senate was lightning flashing bright, — 
^Vhose echo in the battle was the thunder in its might ! 

That Tongue, which once in chieftain’s hall poured loud the min- 
strel lay, 

As chieftain, serit or minstrel old is silent there to-day I 


• ISicitus says, " The langn^ge of the conqueror in the month of the conquered 
IS ever the languasre of the slave.”— GfemaTiio. 

of Parliament were enacted to destroy the Irish, and to enconrase the 
growth of the hnsrlish laniruage 

t St Lawrence O’Toole, Archbishop of Duhhn, succeeded in organizing the Irish 

Coanaaght, ogamst tb« fi»t bmd 
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That Tongue whose shout dismayed the Ibe at Kong and Hul* 
laghmast,* ^ 

lake those who nobly perished there is numbered with the Past I 

The Celtic Tongue is passing, and we stand coldly by — 

Without a pang within the heart, a tear within the eye — 

Without one pulse for Freedom stirred, one effort made to save 
The Language of our Fathers from dark obliyion*8 grave I 
O, Enn I vain your efforts — your prayers for Fre^om's crown , 
‘VMulst offered in the language of the toe that clove it down ; 

Be sure that tyrants ever wi^ an art from darkness sprung, 

Would make the conquered nation slaves *t1iTcA iix liinb imd 
tongue; 

Kussia’s great Czar ne’er stood secure o’er Poland’s shattered 
frame, 

Until he trampled from her heart the tongue that bore her Tiame -r 
O, Irishmen, he Irish still ! stand for the dear old tongue 
Which as ivy to a ruin, to your native land has dung I 
O, snatch tl^ relic from the wreck ! the only and the last, 

And cherish m your heart of hearts, the language a£ the Past ! 


THE CELTIC CEOSS. 

BY T. D. H’gBZ. 

Thsough storm, and fire, and gloom, I see it stand. 

Firm, broad, and tall — 

The Cdtic Cross that marks our Fatherland, 

Amid them all I 

Druids, and Danes, and Saxons Tainly rage 
Around its base ; 

It standeth shock on shock, and age ou age, 

Star of a scattered race. 

O, Holy Cross ! dear symbol of the dread 
Death of our Lord, 

Around thee long have slept our Martyr-dead, 

Sward over sward I 

An hundred Bishops I myself can count 

Amn-ng the slftiTi ; 

Chiefs, Captains, rank and dle^ a shining mount 
Of God’s ripe grain. 

• « Nothing so afi&ighted the enemy at the raid of Miillaghixiast at the xmlzi- 
telUgible password in the Irish tongue, with which the Iriw troepa hnzit i^pon 
the lie.”— Cfrecn Book, 
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The Monarch's mace, the Puritan’s claymoM^ 

* Smote thee not do^ni ; 

On headland steep, on mountain summit hoar. 

In mart and town ; 

In Glendalough) in Ara, ia Tyrone;^ 

We find thee still, 

Thf open arms still stretchmg to thine own, 

O’er town, and lough, and hill. 

And they would tear thee out of Irish soil, 

The guilty fools ! ^ 

How Time must mock their antiquated toil 
And broken tools ! 

Cranmer and Cromwell from thy grasp retired, 
Baffled and thrown ; 

William and Anne to sap thy site con^ired — 

The rest is known ! 

Holy Saint Patrick, Father of our Faith, 

Beloved of God ! 

Shield thy dear church from the impending scaith^ 
Or, if the rod 

Must scourge it yet again, in^^ire and raise 
To empn&e high, 

Men like the heroic race of other days, 

Who joyed to die I 

Fear ! Wherefore should the Celtic people fear 
Their Church’s fete? 

The day is not — the day was never near — 

Could desolate 

The Destined Island, all whose seedy clay 
Is holy ground— 

Its cross shall stand tdl that predestined day, 
When Elm’s self is drowned ! 



f Bli&al laaair& 


IRISH :S-ATIONAXi HTMN. 

BY C. MABaAX* 

O, Ibblabb ! Ancient Irdand ! 

Ancient I yet for ever yoimg I 
Thou OUT mother, home and sir^and — 

Thou at length hast found a tongue — 

Proudly thou, at length, 

Resistest in triumphant strength* 

Thy flag of freedom floats unfurled ; 

And as that mighty God eadsteth. 

Who giveth vicstory -when and where He listefh. 

Thou yet shalt wake and shake the nations of the world* 

Pot this dull world still slumbers, 

Weetless of its wants or loves, 

Though, like Galileo, numbers 

Cry aloud, “ It moves ! it moves ! ” 

In a midnight dream, 

I>Tifts it down Time’s wreckful stream — 
All march, hut few descry the goal* 

O, Ireland ! be it thy high duty 

To teach the world the might of Moral Beauty, 

And stamp God’s image truly on the straggling soul* 

Strong in thy s^-reliance^ 

Not in idle threat or boast. 

Hast thou hurled thy fierce defiance 
At the haughty S^on host — 

Thou hast claimed, in sight 
Of high Heaven, thy lo^-lost right* 

U^n thy hills — along thy plains — 

^ the green bosom of thy valleys. 

The new-born soul of holy freedom rallies, 

AT\d fiftlla on thee ‘*'0 trample down in dust thy chains ! 

C263) 
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Beep, saith the Eastern story, 

Bums in Iran's mines a gem, 

For its dazzling hues and glory 
AVorth a Sultan’s diadem. 

But from human eyes 
Hidden there it ever hes ! 

The aye-travailing Gnomes alone, 

■VVho toil to form the raountam’s treasure, 

May gaze and gloat vnth pleasure without measure 
Upon the lustrous beauty of that wonder-stone. 

So is it with a nation 
Which would win for its rich dower 
That bright pearl, Self-Liberation — 

It must labor hour by hour. 

Strangers, who travail 

To lay bare the gem, shall fail ; 

Within itself, must grow, must glow — 

Within the depths of its own bosom 

Must flower m livmg might, must broadly blossom, 

The hopes that shall be bom ere Freedom’s *Tree can blow. 

Go on, then, aIl-rq‘oiceful ! 

March on thy career imbowed ! 

Ieeland ! let thj noble, voiceful 
Spirit cry to God aloud I 

Man will bid thee speed — 

God will aid thee in thy need — 

The Time, the Hour, the Pow'er are near — 

Be sure thou soon shalt form the vanguard 
Of that illustrious band whom Heaven and Man guard : 
And these words come from one tohom acme have cal^d a Seer* 


LIFE AND LAND. 

BY T. D. M'gBB. 

Dbiyh reapeth in the Adds of life, and we cannot count the 
corpses : 

Black and fiak before our eyes march the biers and hearses ; 

In loneways, and m highways, the stark skeletons are lying, 

And daily unto Heaven their living km are crying — 

“ Must the slave die for the tyrant — the sufferer for the sin — 

Aaid a wide inhuman desert be, where Ireland has been ? 

Must the billows of obhvion over all our hills be rolled. 

And our land be blotted out, like the accursed lands of old i ” 
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0 1 liear It, fitends of Prance — hear it, our cousin Spain — 

Hear it, our kindly kith and kin across the western main — 

Hear it, ye sons of Italy — let Turk and Rus«ian hear it — 

Hear Ireland’s sentence registered, and see how we can bear it — 
Our speech must; be unspoken, our rights must be forgot, 

Our land must be forsaken — submission is our lot — 

We are beggars, we are cravens, and vengefiil Poland feels 
tJs at her foet, and tramples us with both her iron heels. 

These the brethren of Gonsalvo, these the couans of the CSd— 
They are Spaniels and not Spaniards, bom but to he hid — 

They of that Celtic war-race who made the storied rally 
Agamst the Frankish lances in the lists of Roncesvailes — 

They, kindred to the manno:, whose soul’s sublime devotion 
Led his caravel like a star to new worlds through the Ocean. 

No ! no ! they were hegotten by fathers in their chains. 

Whose vahant blood refused to how along the vassal veins. 

« Ho ! ho I ” the Devils are merry in the forthest vaults of 
This England so out-Lucifers the prime arch-hypocrite ; 

Friend of Peaoe^ and fiiend of Freedom — yea, divine Bdigion’i 

She is feeding on omr hearts like a sateless nether hend — 

** Ho ! ho ! ” for now the vultures are black on the four ’winds— 
No purveyor Kke England that foul camp-follower finds — 

Do you not mark them flitting between you and the sun } 

They are come to reap the booty, for the battle has been won. 

Lo ! what other diape is this self-poised in upper air. 

With wings like trailing comets and face darker th^ despair ? 

See I see ! the bright sun sickens into saf&on in its shade, 

And the poles are shaken at their ends, infected and afraid — 

’Tis the Spnt of the Plague, and round and round the shore 
It circles on its course, shedding bane for evermore — 

And the slave falls for the tyrant, and the suff *rer for the sin, 

And a wide inhuTnan desert is, where Ireland has been. 

'Twas a viaon — *tis a feHe — I did but tell my dream — 

Yet twice, yea thrice, I saw it, and still it seemed the same. 

Ah ! my soul is wilh this darkness, nightly, daily overcast— 

And I fear me, God permitting, it may fell out true at last. 

God permitting, man decremng ! What, and shall man so wHl, 
And our unsealed lips be silent and our unbound hands be still ? 
Shall we look upon our fethers, and oin: daughters, and our wives, 
Slain, ravished, in our sight, and be paltering for our lives? 

O I countrymen and kindred, make yet another stand — 

Fl^t your flag upon the common soil — be your motto, life and 
Land } 

VOL. I. 
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t3ie chamd store of Cleena to the sea-bridge of the Giant 
Let the sleeping souls awake — the supine rise self-reliant — 

And arouse thee up, O I City, that sits furrowed and in weeds» 

Like the old Egyptian ruins anud the sad ISTile's reeds — 

T7p, Mononia, hmd of heroes, and bounteous mother of song — 

And Connaught, like thy rivers, come unto us swift and strong. 

O ! countrymen and kmdred, make yet another stand — 

Plant your flag upon the common soil — be your motto. Life and 
Land I 


THE ECIGHT OF THE SRAMKOCK. 

BT BBlAZEB. 

Mt Lady-love, hadst thou not broken 
The spirit of thy sacred vow. 

The burning words would be unspoken. 

That sear thy guilty bosom now. 

In fealty, faith — and hope, I followed 
Woo^ — waited — watched thy steps fear years; 
At last, my very heart was hollowed, 

By scorchmg thoughts and scalding tears. 

My fortunes by thy house were blighted — 

And full revenge I ne*er forgot ; 

Until thy queenly Word was phghted 
To love me — why redeem it not ? 

It waked a passion that betrayed me 
From vengeance, till the chance was gone:«» 
Thy truth itself had scarce repaid me — 
duby falsehood left me more undone. 

Wert thou of cold, repelling nature— 

Unlond to smtors, one and all — 

I could forgive the heartless creature^ 

Who recied not for my rise, or fall : 

But I for scoff and scam was singled ; 

And all the treacheries of thy race, 

2ri thy deceitful smile were mingled, 

To ruin — wrong me — and debase. 

Thy quarrel found me ever ready — 

Ihy bidding set my lance in rest — 

Mysum and heart, how strong and steady. 

Thy friends and foes have both confess'd 
And if, as oft, m general gladness. 

My prowess was forgotten — then 
It was my strange escape from sadnesfif, 

To dar^ and do, for thee again. 
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Away with thy new burst of kindness — 

I feel It like a weary load : 

Thy smile had dazzled me to blindness — 
Thy frown has let me see my road. 

Hy hWrt is to thy hate adjust^ 

And thou mayst hate me to the end ; 

Thou wert untrue, when tned and trusted, 
And treacherous natures nerer mend. 

The more and more my brain remembers 
Thy deep deceit and my deep shame, 

The more I turn me to the embers, 

Yet livmg, of my father's fame ! 

A blade may yet, amid the ashes, 

Be tempt'd to such dangerous edge, 

Thy haughty house may fear its flashes. 

And ^Tsh’ thou hadst redeem'd thy pledge. 

Although no maiden of the many 
May smile a gentle smile on me— 

Though I may ne'er expect from any 
The faith Tdid not find in thee ; 

Yet, to thy proud imperial beauty 
I bow’d myself the latest time ; 

The homage — once a knightly duty — 
Were now a sordid uUeinU dime ! 


THE WABXENG TOICE. 

BY J. C. MAN'GAN. 

f^Tl me semble qne nous sommes k la veille d'une grande liataille hx wnahw b 

lies forces Bontli, maisje n’yTois pas de general*’ 

Balzac . Livre Mj/xhgue, 

Ye Faithful ! — ye Xoble ! 

A day is at hand 
Of trial and trouble. 

And woe in the tod ! 

O’er a once greenest path, 

Now blasted and sterile, 

Its dusk shadows loom— 

It cometh with Wrath, 

With Conflict and Peril, 

With Judgment and Eocnn I 
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False bands dialL be broken, 

Dead systems shall crumble, 

And* the Haughty shall hear 
Truths y^ never spoken, 

Though smouldering like flam# 
Through many a lost year 
In the hearts of the Humble ; 

For, Hope will expire 
As the Tenor draw’s nigher, 

And, with it, the Shame 
‘Which so long overawed 
Men*8 mm(& by its might 
And the Powers abroad 
Win he Panic and Blight, 

And phrenetic sorrow — 

Bl^ Pest all the night, 

And Death on the morrow I 

Now, therefore, ye True, 

Gird your loins up anew I 
By the good you have wrought ! 

By all you have thought, 

And sufiered and done ! 

By your souls I I implore you^ 

Be leal to your mission — 
Bemembering that one 
Of the two paths before you 
Slopes down to perdition I 
To you have been given, 

Not grananes and gold, 

But the Love that lives long, 

And waxes not cold ; 

And the Zeal that hath striven 
Against Error and Wrong, 

And in fragments hath riven 
The chains of the Strong I 
Bide now, by your sternest 
Conceptions of earnest 
Endurance for others, 

Your weaker-souled brothers ! 

Your true faith and worth 
Will be History soon, 

And their stature stand forth 
In the unsparing Noon ! 

You have dreamed of an era 
Of Knowledge and Truth, 

And Peace — the true glory ! 
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Was this a chhziera ? 

Not so 1 — but the childhood and yofoth 
Of our days 'wtU grow hoaiy 
Before such a marrel i^all burst on their sight ! 

On you its beams glow not — * 

For you its flowers blow not I 
You cannot rejoice in its light. 

But in darkness and suflering instead 
You go down to the place of the Bead ! 

To this generation 
The sore tribniatian. 

The stormy commotion. 

And foam of the Popular Ocean, 

The struggle of class against class ; 

The Dearth and the Sadness, 

The Sword and the War-vest ; 

To the nextt the Bepose and ihe Gladneaa^ 

« The sea of dear glass,” ♦ 

And the rich Golden Harvest 1 

Know then your trae lot. 

Ye Faithflil, though Few I 
Understand your position, 

Bemember your missaon. 

And vacillate not. 

Whatsoever ensue ! 

Alter not ! Falter not ! 

Palter not now with your own living wouHkf 
When each moment ^lat rolls 
May see Death lay his hand 
On some new victim's brow 1 
O ! let not your vow 
Have been written in sand I 
Leave cold calculations 
Of Danger and Plague 

To the slaves and the traitois 
Who cannot dissemble 
Ihe dastard sensations 
That now make them tremble 
With phantasies vague 1 
The men without ruth — 

The hypocrite haters 
Of Goodness and Truth, 

Who at heart curse the race 

Of the sun through the sides; 

And would look in G^'s face 
With a lie in their eyes I 
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To the last do yoiir duty, 

Still mindful of this — 

That Virtue is Beauty, 

And Wisdom, and' Bliss ; 

So, hoTre’er, as frail men, you hare erred on 
Your way along lie's thronged road. 
Shall your consciences prove a sure guerdon 
And tower of defence, 

Until Destiny summon yon hence 
To the Better Abode ! 


THE PEOPLE'S CHIEF. 

BY EVJl. (anss MAItT EVA KELLY.) 

Cobb &rth, come forth, O Man of Men ! to the cry of the gather- 
ing nations, 

We watch on the tow'r, we watch on the hill, pouring our invo* 
cations — 

Onr souls are sick of sounds and shades, that mock our shame and 
grief, 

We hozl the Dagons from their seats, and call the lawful Chief! 

Come frirth, come forth, 0 Man of Men ! to the frenzy of our im- 
ploring, 

The win^ despair that no man can bear, up to the Heavens 
soaring — 

Come ! Faith and Hope^ and love and trust, upon their centre rock. 

The wailing Millions summon thee amid the earthquake shock ! 

We've kept the weary watch of years, with a wild and heart-wrung 
yearning, 

But the star of the Advent we sought in vain, calmly and purdy 
boming; 

False meteors dash'd across the sky, and falsdy led us on ; 

The parting of the strife is come — the spell is o'er and gone I 

!nie storms of enfrandiised passions rise as the voice of the eagle's 
screaming, 

And we scatter now to the earth's four winds the memory of out 
dreaming ! 

The clouds but the lightning's bolt — Sibylline murmurs ring 

Ih hollow tones from out the depths — the People se^ thdr ying I 

Come frith, come frrth. Anointed One! nor blazon nor honoES 
bcming-* 

No ** ancient Ime " be thy seal or sign, the crown of Hunumxtj 
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Spring out as lucent fountains spring eanjlting from tbe ground — 
Jmsey as Adam rose foom God, srith strength and knowledgt 
crown’d ! 


The leader of the world’s wide host guiding our aspSrarions, 

Wear thou the seamless garb of TniSx sittiiig among the ixarions I 
Thy foot on the empty forms around in ^vers cast — 

We CTu^ ye with the scorn of scorn, exuvial of the past ! 

Ihe Future’s close gates are now on their ponderous hinges jarring 
And there comes a sound as of winds and waves each with the o&ec 
wrarring: 

And forward bends the list'ning world, as to their eager ken 
From out that dark and mystic land appears the Man of Men I 


EECEinTINa SONG FOR THE IRISH BRIGADE. 

BT KAUSZCE O’OOXNEZX. 

Is there a youthM gallant here 
On fire for feme— unknowing fear — 

Who in the charge’s mad career 
On Erin’s foes would fle^ Ins spear? 

Come, let him wear the White Cockade^ 

And learn the soldier’s glorious trader 
'Tis of such stuff a hero’s made, 

Then let him join the Bold Brigade. 

Who scorns to own a Saxon Lord, 

And toils to swell a stranger’s ho£^ ? 

Who for rude blow or gitang word 
Would answer with the Fre^an’s sword } 

Come, let him wear the White Cockade^ fte. 

Does Erin’s foully slandered name 
Suffuse thy cheek with generous shame — 

Would’st right her wrongs — restore her feme ? — 
Come, then, the soldier’s weapon claim — 

Come, tboi, and wear the White Cockade^ 

Come, feee feom bonds your fiather^ fiedth. 

Redeem its shrines ficom scorn and scoth. 

The Hero’s fisme, the Martyr’s wreath. 

Win gild your life or crown your death. 

Then, come, and wear the White Cockade^ &C. 
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To drain the cup — -with j^ls to toy. 

The serfs Tile soul with bhss may cloy. 

But would’st thou taste a manly joy r — 

01 it was ours at Pontenoy I 

Corner then, and w'ear the ‘White Cockade, && 

To many a fight thy fathers led. 

Pull many a Saxon's life-blood shed j 
Prom thee, as yet, no foe has fied — 

Thou Tsilt not shame the glonons dead? 

Then, come, and wear the 'White Cockade 

0 1 come — for skvery, want, and shame^ 

We offer vengeance, freedom, feme. 

With Monardtis, comrade rank to daim, 

And, nobler still, the Patriot's name ! 

O ! come and wear the "White Cockade^ 

And learn the soldier's glorious trade ; 

'Tis of such stuff a hero's made — 

Then come and join the Bold Brigade. 


THE VOICE OF LABOR. 

A mksps or ZHX out msnsm, a. n. X84SL 
BY CHAKLES GAVAN DOPEY, M. P. 

Te who despoil the sons of toil, saw ye this sight to-day. 

When stalwart trade in long brigade, beyond a king's array. 

Marched in the blessed Hght of heaven, beneath the open ^y, 

Strong in the might of sacred bight, that none dare ask them why 
These are the slaves, the needy knaves, ye spit uptm with scorn — 
The spawn of earth, of namdess birth, and basdy bred as bom ; 

Yet know, ye soft and silken lords, were we the thing ye say, 

Your broad domaini^ your coffered gains, your lives were oun 
to-day I 

Measure that rank, from fiank to fiank ; 'tis fifty thousand strong; 
And mark yon here, m front and rear, brigades as deep and long ; 
And know that never blade of foe, or Arran's deadly breezy 
Tried by assay of storm or fray, more dauntless hearts than these; 
The sinewy smith, little he redts of his own child — the sword ; 

The men o£ gear, think you they fear l^diwork — a Lord ? 
And undismayed, yon sons of trade might the battle's front. 

Who bravely bor^ nor bowed before, the deadlier face of want. 
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'Wliat lack we Here of show or form that lures your slaves to death } 
2sot serried bands^ 3ior sinewy hands, nor music’s martial breath ; 
And if we teoke the bitter yoke our suppliant race endure, 

No robbers we — but chivalry — the Army of the Poor. 

Shame on ye now, ye Lordly crew, that do your betters wrong — 
‘We are no base and braggart mob, but meroful and strong. 

Your henchmen vain, your vassal train, would £y our jhst defiance ; 
In us — in our strong, tranquil breasts — abides your sole reliaxice- 

Ay ! keep them all, castle and ha^ cofferB and costly jewels — 

"Keep your vile gain, and in its train the passions that it fuels. 

We envy not your lordly lot — its bloom or its decay anee : 

But ye have that we claim as ours — our right in long abeyance : 
Leisure to hve, leisure to love, leisure to taste our freedom — 

0 ! sufTring poor, O ! patient poor, how bitterly you need them ! 

** Ever to nioil, ever to toil,” that is your social charter. 

And dty slave or peasant set^ the toeles is its martyr. 

Where Prank and Tuscan i^ed then^ sweat the goodly crop is 
theirs — 

If Norway's toil make rich the soO, die eats the fruit she reare — 
O'er M ai n e's green sward there rules no kcd, saring the Lord on 
. high; 

But we are slaves in our own land— proud masters, tdl tas why ^ 
The German burgher and Hs men, brother with hrothers live^ 

While tod must wait without ycur gate what gracicras crusts yon 
give. 

Long in your right, &r our own li^t, we've bent, and still we 
oend; — 

Why did we bow? why do we now ? — proud masters, lids musk 
end. 

Perish the i>ast — a generous land is this frir land of ours. 

And enmity may no man see between its Towns and Towers. 

Corner join our bands — here take our hands— now shame on Mm 
that lingers, 

Merchant or Peer, you have no fear from labor's blistered fingers. 
Come, join at last — perish the past — its traitors, its seceders — 
Proud names and ol^ frank hearts and bold, come join and be our 
liters, 

But know, ye lords, that be your swords with us or with our 
■Wronger, 

Heaven be our guide^ &r we riiall hide this lot of shame no longer ! 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND. 

Dr the good old times when royalty 
"VVas loved with right and reason ; 

When truth might honor loyalty 
Without a charge of treason — 

In those old days, rebellion's throng, 

Stung by despair, once mustered strcmg 
To trample right, and lift up wrong. 

Near the village of the Diamondl 

But though they muster'd thousands strong. 

And thought no power could shake them ; 

And though they swore both loud and long 

nought blood should slake them » 

Yet there were met a faithful few — 
IJndoubtmg, for they fully knew 
That hands wax strong when hearts are true— • 
In the green fidds cf the Diamond. 

They closed — and then the echoes woke 
With musketry hoarse roanng ; 

But o'er the strife and clouding smoke;, 

Our flag was onward soaring ; 

And when the sword its work had done^ 

And ^ent was the rattling gun, 

That fearless few the day h^ won. 

In the green flelds of the Diamond* 

Then think of those who steadily 
Fought for the truth in season. 

And even now for truth would die — 

Though truth were construed treason, 
imd feithfully firom year to year, 

Though lordlings firown we'll never fear 
To fill the cup, and raise the cheer 
To the her^ of the Diamond. 


A SALUTATION. 

SY T. n. 21’ GEE. 

DAtJim.ESS voyagers who venture out upon the vrreck-pav'd deep^ 
Who can sail with hearts u-nfaihrig o'er the ages sunk in ifleep ; 
There is outlet — ye shall know it by the tide's deep conscious flow; 
There is offing — may ye show it to the convoy fenowing slow* 
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Gallant champions, 'whose long laboars file in -nsta'd qoace^ 
Lost the fitful hour of sabres — not the Archimedean place ; 

In the future realm before ye do-wn the vale of labor looms 
Your new Athens, O ! pine benders reared above the robbers' tombs* 

Be ye therefore calm in council, Patience is the heart of Hope — 
Xever 'wrangle with the brambles when with old oaks ye must cope ; 
^"■iliiam, Walpole, Pitt and Canning, ye shall smite and overthrow, 
Kot by practising 'with pygmies can ye giant war&re know. 

Whoso ye find fittest, 'wisest, he yomr suzerain shall be, 

Yield him foUo'wing and affection, stand like sons aromid his knee ; 
Make his name a word of honor, make him fed you as a fences 
Trust not even him too blindly, build your faith on evidence. 

Brothers, ye have drained the chalice, late replenished by defeat, 
Unto brethren bear no malice, put the past bmeath your feet — * 

Por the love of God whose creatures ye see daily erudfied. 

For your martyrs — &r your teachers, shun the selfish paths of prid& 

Then, by all our pure immortals, ye, true cbampiaos, shall be blest^ 
By St. Patrick and St. Columb, by St. Brendan of the 'west, 

By St. Moiling and St. Bridget, and our mjrisd martyr bends. 

And your land shall be ddiver^ yea ! ddivered by your han^ 


A BIGHT OBANGE BAIXAD* 

1825. 

Ys gentlemen of Ireland, in country and in town. 

Whose honor’d fiag in Nmety**^ight put foul rebeBion down; 

That glorious standard raise again to face the Tricolor, 

Where it 'waves on thdr graves who put it down before — 

O, &ce it as your fathers did, ’ifwill shame your skies no mar& 

The glories of your others shall start &om every fold, 

Of the iam and ample banner in orange and in gold : 

The British lions rampant, and the ^dea BCazp, shall soar 
Through the black stormy track of treason gathering o'a: 

The Ide of evil destiny, to burst in rain of gore. 

Tou need no ^antic orators, no riots in the cause ; 

Your strength is in the sacred xc^ht of Truth's eternal laws: 

With lessons finm God's living Word, you need no other lore^ 
Though hes should arise firgm traitors by the score ; 

When they yell their noon day bla^heimes, and ruffians round 
them. roar. 
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Did not yottr jGb,g of honor around the welkin bum. 

Till the gathering storm be scared and gone, and skies of hhw 
return ! 

Then, then, ye loyal Orangemen, the wine-cup shall run o'er. 
When ye fill, as ye will, to the manly hearts who bore 
The rampant lion of the North first o'er the Tricolor ! 


THE hCETMORY OP THE DEAD, 

Who fears to speak of Nmety-Ei^t ? 
Who blu^es at the name ? 

When cowards mock the patriot's fat^ 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 

He's all a knave, or half a slave. 

Who slights his country thus ; 

But a irue man, hke you, man. 

Wall fin your glass with us. 

We drink the memory of the brav^ 

The faithful and the few — 

Some lie far off beyond the wave— 
Some sleep in Ireland, too ; 

AH — all axe gone — but stall lives on 
The fame of those who died — 

AH true men, like you, men, 

Hemember them with pride. 

Some on the shores of distant lands 
Theu: weary hearts have laid. 

And by the stranger’s heedless hands 
Their lonely gxav^ were made ; 

But, though their clay be far away 
Beyond the Atlantic foam— *■ 

In true men, like you, men. 

Then spirit's still at home. 

The dust of some is Irish earth. 

Among their own they rest ; 

And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught thmn to her breast ; 

And we will pxuy that from their day 
Pull many a race may start. 

Of true men, like you, men. 

To act as teave a part. 

They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their native land ; 
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They Idndled here a Irving blaze 
That Ttnt.bmg vpithstand. 

! that Might vanquish Bight — - 
They fell and pass’d away ; 

But true men, like you, men. 

Are plenty here to-day. 

Then here’s their memory — may it be 
For us a guiding light. 

To cheer our strife fer liberty. 

And teach us to unite. 

Through good and ill, be Ireland’s still. 
Though sad as theirs your fete ; 

And true men be you, men, 
lake those of K inety-Eight. 


THE ‘WEARING OF THR GREEN. 

1798. 

Farewell, for I must leaTe thee, my own, my native sbxrte, 

And doom’d in formgn lands to dw^ may never see th^ more ; 
For laws, our tyrant laws have said, that seas must loH between 
Old Erin and her faithful sons, that love to wear the Green. 

O, we love to wear the Green ! O, how we love the Green, 

Our native land we cannot stand, for wearing of the green ; 

Yet wheresoe’er the exile lives though oceans roll between, 

Thy faithful sons will fondly sing, <* The wearing of the Green.” 

My fether lov'd his country, and sle^ within her breast, 

‘While I, that would have died for her, must never so be blest ; 
Those tears my mother shed for me, how bitter had they been, 

If I had prov’d a traitor to ** The wearing of the Green.” 

There were some who wore the Green, who did beb»y the Ghreen, 
Our native land we cannot stand, through traitors to the Green. 
Tet whatsoe’er our fate may be, when oceans roll between. 

Her faithful sons will ever sing, The wearing of the Green.” 

My own, my native island, where’er I chance to roam. 

Thy londy nfils shall ever be my own beloved borne ; 

And brighter days must surely come, than those that We have seen, 
■When iSin’s sons may boldly sing, «« The wearing of the Green.” 
For we love to wear the Green, O, how we love the Green I 
Our native land we cannot stand, for wearing of the Green ; 

But brighter days must surely come, than those that we have seen, 
When all her sons may proudly sing, « The wearing the Green.” 
YOL. I. 24 
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THE MAIDEN CITT, 

337 CSASjt^)7rS Jk I <TZ 
ACTH0BE8S 07 CHS 07 DESBT^” ftO. 

[Thii trnly spirited aong in memory of the gallant stand made by the “ Plv 
tice Bojs^ of Deny against James’s army well deserves a place in an Irish n 
^nal collection. Onr history might sorely be read with a better oligect ths 
that of perpetnatmg factious animosities; and Derry, Limenck, Aaghnm, ai 
the Boyne should serve fbr nobler purposes than to be made the watwwoids i 
party.] 

*Whebb Poyle Ms swdlmg waters roHs northward to the main. 
Here, Queen of Erin’s daughters, fair Derry £bced her reign : 

A holy temple crowned her„ and commerce graced her street, 

A rampart wall was round her, the river at her feet ; -• 

And here she sate alone, boys, and, looking from the hill, 

Tow’d the Maiden on her throng boys, would be a Maiden stilL 

Erom Antrim crossing over, in famous Eighty-Eight, 

A plumed and belted lover came to the Ferry Gate : 

She summon’d to defend her, our sires — a beardless race — 

Who shouted No StTBRENUEE I and slamm’d it in his face. 

Then, in a quiet tone, boys, they told him ’twas their will 
That the Mmden on her throne, boys, should be a Maiden stilL 

Next, crushing aH before him, a kmgly wooer came, 

(The royal banner o'er him, Idush’d crimson deep for diame ;) 

He showed the Pope’s commission, nor dream’d to be- refus^ 

She pitied his con<&tiou, but b^g’d to stand excused. 

In short; the feet is known, boys, she chased him from the hill, 

For the Maiden on her thr^e, boys, would be a Maiden still. 

On our brave sires descending, ’twas then the tempest broke, 

Thdr peaceful dwdln^s rending, ’mid blood, and flame, and smok 
That hallow’d grave-yard yonder, swdls with the slaughter’d dead- 
O, brothers I pause and ponder, it was for they bled ; 

And while their gift we own, boys — the fane that tops our hill, 

O, the 3^den on her throne^ bo^, shall be a Maiden stdL 

Nor wily tongue shall move us, nor tyrant arm affright, 

We’]! look to One above us who ne’er forsook the right ; 

Who will, may crouch and tender the birthright of the free, 

But, brothers. No Stjeeekder, no compromise for me ! 

We want no barrier stone, boys, no gates to guard the hill, 

Tet the Maiden on her thicon^ boys, shall be a Maiden stflL 
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EEIX. 


BT DB. DBEXXA27. 

Whbx Erin first rose &om tbe dark sweUing fioodj 
God bless’d the green island, and saw it was good ; 

The em’iald of Europe, it sparkled and i^ne, 

In the ring of the world, the most precious stone. 

In her sun, in her soil, in her station thrice blest, 

■With her “teck towards Britain, her fSace to the TVest, 

Erin stands proudlv insular, on her steep shores 
And strikes her high harp ’mid the ocean’s deep roar. 

But when its soft tones seem to mofum and to weep, 

The dark chain of silence is thrown o’er the deep ; 

At the thought of the past the tears gush fixim her eyes, 
And the pu& of her heart makes her white bosom rise. 

O ! sons of green Erin, lament o’er the tune, 

"When religion was war, and our country a crimes 
“When man, in God’s images inverted his plan. 

And moulded bis God in the image of man. 

When the inf rest of state wrought the general wo^ 

The stranger a fiiend, and the native a loe ; 

While the mother x^ic’d o’er her children oppressed. 

And clasp’d the invader more dose to her br&ik. 

When with pale for the body and pale for the soul. 

Church and state joined m compact to conquer the whole; 
And as Shannon was stamed with Milesian blood, 

Ey’d each other askance and pronounced it was good. 

By the groans that ascend Smn your forefathers* graven 
Eor their country thus left to the brute and the slave!, 
Drive the Demon of Bigotry home to his den. 

And vrhere Britain made brutes now let Erin make men. 
Let my sons like the leaves of the shamrock unites 
A partition of sects from one footstalk of right, 

Give each bis full share of the earth and the sky. 

Nor fatten the slave where the sexpoot would dik 

Alas ! far poor Erin that some are stOl seen. 

Who would dye the grass red firom their hatred to Green ; 
Tet, O 1 when you’re up qnd thpjr’re down, let them live^ 
Then yield them that mercy wMdi they would not give. 
Arm of Erin, be strong I but be gentle as brave I 
And uplifted to strike, be still re^y to save ! 

Let no feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause of, or men o^ the Emerald Isle. 
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The cause it is good, and the men they ace trae, 

And the green shall outhre both the Orange and Blue ! 
Ajid the triumphs of Erin her daughters shall share, 
Vt'ith. the full swdling chest, and die lair flowing hair. 
Their bosom heaves h^h for the worthy and brave, 

But no coward shall rest in that soft-swelling wave ; 
Hen of Brin ! awake, and make haste to the blest, 

Bise — Arch of the Ocean and Queen of the West ! 


THE OBAJTGTMAy^S SUBMISSION. 

BY GHA2XOTIE EIJZA3BTH. 

[Theae verses were written and published anonymondy when the Orange Insti? 
totion WS8 disbanded.] 

We've furled the banner that wav'd so long 
Its sunny folds around us ; 

We*ye still'd the voice of our ancient song. 

And burst the tie that bound us. 

No, no, that tie, that sacred tie, 

Cannot be loos'd or broken ; 

And thought will flash from eye to eye, 

Though never a word be qwken. 

Go raze old Derry's tell-tale wall — 

Bid Enniskillpn peridi ; 

Choke up the Boyne — abolish all 
That w’e too fondly chensh ; 

'Twill be but as the pruning knife 
Used by a skilful inn*'ter. 

To concent! ate the sap of life, 

And fix the strong root faster. 

We love the throne — O, deep you plann’d 
The hateful wile to prove us ! 

But firm m loyal truth we stand — 

The Queen shall know and love us. 

When WiUiam came to free the isle 
From galling chains that bound her, 

Our fathers bmlt. baieath his smile, 

This hying rampart round her. 

Ye'ye taken the outer crust away. 

But, secret strength supplying, 

A spirit shnned withm the day, 
laycs quenchless and undying— 
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JL sparkle the haBoVd flams 
Of our insulted altars. 

Pure as the source whence first it came^ 
Our love nor fades nor fidters. 

Oxnr love to thee, dear irgured land» 

B7 mocking foes derided ; 

Our duteous love to the Eo^ hand. 

By traitorous craft misguided. 

Banner, and badge, and name alone^ 

At our monarch’s call we tender ; 

The loyal truth that guards the throne 
"W e*ll keep, and — No Surrender I 


OBANGE AND GBEEN. 

BT aS&AXD GSZFFOr, 

The night was faning dreary. 

I n merry Bandon town, 

*VVTien in his cottage weary. 

An Orangeman lay down. 

The summer sun in ^lendor 
Had set upon the vale, 

And shouts of ** No surrender I 
Arose upon the gale. 

Beside the waters, laving 
The feet of ag^ trees, 

The Orange banners waving, 

Blew boldly in the breeze— 

In mighty chorus me^ing^ 

A hundred voices join. 

And fife and drum were beating 
The Saitie of the Boyne, 

Ha ! toward his cotta^ hierngi, 
What foam is speeding now, 
Prom, yonder thicket fiying. 

With blood upon his brow? 

** Bade — hide me, worthy strange*^ 
Though green my color be^ 

And in the day of danger 
May heaven remember thee I 
24 * 
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** Ja yonder Tale ccnteaiding 
Alone against that crew, 

Hy life and Hmbs defending^ 

An Orangeman I slew. 

Hark ! hear that fearful warnings 
There’s death in erery tone — 

Oi save my life till morning. 

And heaven prolong your own J** 

The Orange heart was melted 
In pity to the Green ; 

He heard the tale and Ht il^ 

His very soul within. 

** I>read not that an^ry warning 
Though death be m its tone — 
rU save your life till nxammg. 

Or I will lose my own.” 

Now, round his lowly dwelling 
The angry torrent press’d, 

A hundred voices swelling, 
llie Orangeman addressed — 

** Arise, arise, and follow 
The ^3S8 along the plain ! 

In yonder stony hollow 
Your only son is slain ! ” 

With rising ^outs they gather 
Upon the track amain. 

And leave the childless father 
Aghast with sudden pain. 

He seeks the righted stranger. 

In covert where he lay — 

Arise ! ” he said, “ all danger 
Is gone and past away ! 

“ I had a son — one only. 

One loved as my life, 

Thy hand ha«; left me londy. 

In that accursed strife. 

I pledged my word to save thee 
Unnl the stoim should cease, 

I keep the pledge I gave thee— ^ 
Anse^ and go in peace ! ” 

The stranger soon departed. 

Prom that unhappy vale ; 

The father, broken-hearted, 

Lay brooding o’er that 
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FuH twenty stimmes after 
To alYer turned bis beard ; 

And yet the sound of laughter 
From him was neYer heard. 

The night was felling dieary« 

In merry Wexfora town, 

“When in ms calm weary, 

A peasant laid him down. 

And many a Toice was singing 
Along the summer vale. 

And Wexford town was ringing 
With shouts of “ Granua Tide.” 

Beside the waters, laving 
The feet of aged trees. 

The green flag, gayly waving, 

Was spread agamst the breeze — 
In mighty chorus meeting. 

Loud voices filled the town, 

And fife and drum were beathig^ 

** Downf Orcm^emen, be down 

Hark ! *inid the stiirmg clangor 
That woke the echoes there, 

Loud voices, high in anger. 

Ease on the evening an*. 

Like billows of the ocean. 

He sees them hurry on — 

And, *mid the ivild commotion, 

An Orangeman alone. 


<« My hair,” he said, " is hoary, 

And fe^e is my hand, 

And I could tdl a story 
Would shame your cruel band. 
Pull twenty years and over 
Bfeve changed my heart and brow, 
And I am grown a lover 
Of peace and concord now. 

•‘It was not thus I greeted 
Your brother of the Green ; 

When faulting and defeated 
I freely took him in. 

I pledged my word to save him 
From vengeance rushing on, 

I kept the pledge I gave him. 
Though he h^ kifled my soiu'* 
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That aged peasant heard him^ 
And knew him as he stood, 
Kemembrance kindly sdxr^d hnoo^ 
And tender gratitude. 

With gushing tears of pleasure, 
He pierced the listening train, 
" I*m here to pay the measure 
Of kondness hack again 1 ” 


ITpon his bosom felling, 

That old man's tears came down ; 
Deep memory recalling 
That cot and fe.tal town. 

“ The hand that would offend thee;, 
My being first shall end ; 

Tm living to defend thee, 

My saviour and my finend I ” 

He said, and slowly turning, 

Addr^’d the w'ondenng crowd. 
With fervent spmt burning, 

He told the tale aloud. 

Now pressed the warm beholders, 
Iheir aged foe to greet, 

They rais^ him on their shoulders 
And chaired him through the street. 

As he had saved that stranger 
From peril scowling dim. 

So in his day of danger 
Did Heav’n remember him. 

By joyous crowds attended, 

Ihe w'oithy pair were seen. 

And their iia^ that day 'were blended 
Of Orange and of Green. 


DEAR LAND. 

WB:E^'■ comes the day, all hearts to wdgh. 
If stanch they be, or -vile, 

Shall we forget the sacred debt 
We owe our mother isle ^ 

My native heath is brown beneath, 

My native waters blue; 

But crimson red o'er both shall qpread. 
Ere I am felse to you. 

Ere I am false to you. 


Dear land— 
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When 1 bdiold your mountaina bold— 

Yotu: noble lakes and streams — 

A mingled tide of gxief and pcide 
Within my bosom teems. 

X think of yo ur longy <h<rlr thrall—* 

Your mart^ brave and tme; 

And dash ap^ the teats that start'— 

We must not toeep te you, 

Dear land*-* 

We must not weep fijr you. 

My grandsire died his home beside, 

^ey seized and hanged him there; 

His oiiy crime, in eril time, 

Your hallowed green to wear. 

Across the main brothers t w ain 
Were sent to pine and rue ; 

And still they.tuzn’d, with hearts that bozned^ 
In hopeless love to you, 

Pearland — 

In hopdess love to ybo. 

My boyish ear stiH dung to hear 
Of Erin's pride of yorei. 

Ere Norman £x>t had dar^ poUnte 
Her independent shore ; 

Of chiefs, long dead, who rose to head 
Some gallant patriot few, 

XIQ all my aim on earth became 
To strike one blow &r you, 

Pearland— 

To strike one Mow fer you. 

What path is best your rights to wrest 
Let other heads divine ; 

By work or word, with voice or swocd, 

To follow them be mine. 

The breast that zeal and hatred sted. 

No terrorB can SDhdne; 

.f death should ccmie, thk maxtyidoni 
Were sweet, enduz^ for you, 

Pearland— 

Were sweet, enduzed for yocu 
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THE LONGING. 

Ah, mj lieart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the fray — 

Waiting for the sunhght dandng, 

■WTiere the bristling pikeheads glancing 

With the nfles alternating, 

Ranks m green and gray. 

Ah, my heart is weary waitings 
Waitang for the fray. 

Ah, my heart is weary longing. 
Longing for the fray — 

Longing to escape from speeching, 
Beadmg, writing, and breeching, 

Longmg for the stormy thronging 
Round our banners gay. 

Ah, my heart is weary longing, 
Longing for the fray.* 

Ah, my heart is pained with throbbing^ 
Throbbing for the fray, 

Throbbing for the time of starting, 

Wives and sisters fondly parting, 

Kisses from the loved one robbing, 

“ Love, I cannot stay.” 

Ah, my heart is pained with throbbing^ 
Throbbmg for the fray. 

Ah, my heart's athirst with burnings 
Burning for the fray — 

Burning for the roar and rattle, 

Eor the crimson stream of battle. 

Squadrons round me wildly turning. 
Pear far, far away. 

Ah, my heart’s athirst with boming, 
Burning for the fray. 

Waiting, calm, determined, steady, 
Waitmg for the fray, 

Spring goes by with preparations, 

Baffled law and stem ovations — 

Summer comes. That we be ready, 
God of hosts, I pray. 

Ah, my heart is weary waiting; 

Waitmg for the fray 
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TECB IJVING AND THE DEAD. 

BY T. D. uf&ss. 

Bsioht is the Spring time, Erin, green and gay to see; 

But my heart is heavy, Erin, -with thoughts of thy sons and thee ; 
Thinking of your dead men lying as thi^ as grass new mown-^ 
Thinking of your myriads dying, unnoted and unknown — 
Thinldi^ of your myriads flying beyond the abysmal waves — 
Thinking of your magnates sigmng, and stifling their thoughts £ke 
slaves! 

O ! for the time, dear Erin, the fierce time long ago, 

When your men fdt, dear Erin, and their hands could strike a tflow! 
When your Gaelic chiefs were ready to stand in the bloody breach — 
Danger but made them steady ; they struck and saved their speech I 
But where are the men to head ye^ and lead you face to fec^ 

To trample the powers that tread ye, men of the &Ilen race } 

The ydlow com, dear Erin, waves plenteous o'er the plain ; 

But where are the hands, dear Erin, to gather in the grain } 

The sinewy man is sleeping in the crowded churchyard neari 
And his young wife is keeping his lonesome company there^ 

Els brother shoreward creeping has begged his w ay abroad. 

And his sister — tho’ for wee^dng, she scarce could see the load. 

No other nation, Erin, but only you would bear 
A yoke like yours, O I Erin, a month, not to say a year ; 

And will you bear it for ever, writhing and aigmng sore, 

Nor learn — learn now, or never, to dSre, not to dqilore — 

Learn to join in one endeavor your creeds and people all— 

'Tls only thus can you sever your tyrant's iron tnrall. 

Then call your people, Erin, call with a prophetfs cry— 

Bid them link in union, Erhi, and do like men or die — 

Bid the hind firom the loamy valley, the miller fiom the feU— 

Bid the craftsman from his alley, the Iwd fix)m his lordly hall — 
Bid the old and the young man rally, and trust to wosk— not 
words, 

And thenceforth ever rfiall ye be free as the fmsst bards. 
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COXTRAGE. 

184 $. 

BY STERANZA (MBS. V. B. -WmOE)* 

Lift up yofur pale fiices, ye children of sorrow. 

The right passes on to a glorious to-morrow. 

Hark ! hear you not sounding glad liberty's paean 
Prcnn the Alps to the Isles of the tideless ^gean ? 

And the rhythmical march of the gathering nations. 

And the crashing of thrones 'neath th^ fierce esultatioiuB, 
And the cry of Humanity cleaving the ether, 

*With hymns of the conquering rising together — 

God, L&erty, Truth ! How they bum heart and brain — 
These words shall they bum — shall they waken in vain ? 

No — soul answers soul — steel flashes on steel. 

And land wakens land with a grand thunder peal — 

Shai we, O ! my brothers, but weep, pray, and groan 
When Prance re^ her rights by the flames of a throne— 
Shall we fear and filter to join ihe grand chorus ? 

When Europe has trod the dark paSbway before us f 
O, courage ! and we> too, will trample them down — 

The minions of power, the serfi of a crown. 

O, couia^ but courage, if once to the winds 
Ye fling hbreedom's bs^er, no tyranny binds. 

At the voice of the people the weak symbols fill. 

And humanity marSies o’er pnmle and pall. 

O’er sceptre and crown with a glorious disda^. 

For the symbol must fill and humamty reigcu 
Onward, then onward, ye brav^ to the vanguard. 

Gather in glory round Liberty’s standard. 

lake Prance, lordly Prance, we shall swe^ fiom their ststloa 

All, all wim oppose the stem will of a nation ; 

like Prussia’s brave children we’ll stoop to no lord. 

But demand our just rights at the point of the swc^ 

We^U conquer, we’ll conquer. No tears for the dyings 
The portal to Heaven be the field where they’re lying ; 

We’ll conquer, we’ll conquer. No tears for the 
God’s a^els will smile on their death-hour of 
On, on in your masses dense, resolute, strong, 

To war against treason, expression, and wrong ; 

On, on with your chiefrains, and Him, we adore most, 

Who strikes with the hrava^ and leads with the fix^most^ 
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THio brings the proud light of a name great in story 
To guide us through danger, unconquered to glory. 

With faith like the Hebrews* we’ll stem the Red Sea— 
God ! smite down the Pharaohs — our trust is in Thee; 
Be It blood of the tyrant or blood of the slave, 

We'U cross it to Freedom, or iind there a grave. 

Lo ! a throne for each “worker, a cro“WTi for each brow, 
ITie palm for each martyr that dies for us now ; 

Spite the dash of their muskets, the roar of their cannon^ 
The assassins of Freedom shall lo'we: their pennon ; 

For the will of a nation “what foe dare withstand ? 

Then patriots, heroes, strike I God far our land I 


MY BETROTHED. 

BY FBAXCIS DJlVIS. 

[Mr. a mBsHn-veaver of Belfut, is the anthor of this noble lyric, which 
gashes with such teadertiess and suUimity. He is an earnest and manly work- 
xx»n, who throws off during his hours of labor at his loom, amid the numotonoui 
dm of hig wuikshop, such brava^aiid racy ballads as this. He is one of the peo 
pie — hopes, fears hatearaad labors w^th ^hem; and is a man of tolenuit mind, 
of great fiith, and noble purposes lie Las puh 'i-heU two small Tolmnea cf poems 
in Beltist, from, which we have uk n th^so ..aA.d5 of his which appear in this 
ooUection.] 

O ! coYE,my betrothed, to thine anxious brid^ 

Too long have they kept thee fix>m my side , 

Sure I sought thee by meadow and mountain, ctsthore, 

Amd I watched and I wept till my heart -was sore, 

■VThile the false to the ialee did say : 

YTe will lead her away by the mound and the rath. 

And we’ll nouri^ her heart in its worse than death, 

Till her tears shall have traced a pearly path. 

For the “work of a future day. 

Ah ! little they knew what their guile could do — 

It has won me a host of the stem and true;, 

Who have sworn by the eye of the ydlow sun. 

That my home is their h^rts till thy hand be “won ; 

And th^ve gathered my tears and sighs ; 

And they’ve woven them into a cloudy Sown, 

That shall gird my hrow like an ebony crown, 
nil these feet, in my “wrath, shall have trampled down 
Al\ aR that betw^ us rise. 

Then come, my betrothed, to thine anxioas bride t 
Thou art dear to my breast as my heart’s red tide ; 

VOL. L 25 
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AnA a -wonder it is you can tarry so long>^ 

And your soul so proud, and your aim so strcngr 
And your limb without a chain ; ^ ^ 

And your feet in their flight like the nddni^t win^r 
*When he laughs at the flash that he leaves behind ; 
And your heml so warm, and your look so kind — 

O ! come to my arms agam I 

O, my dearest has eyes like the noontide sun ; 

So blight tliat my own dare scarce look on ; 

And the douds of a thcmsand years gone by. 

Brought back, and again on the crowded sl^. 
Heaped haughtily pile o’er jale^ 

Then ^ in a boun^ess blaze out^ead,^ 

Bent, shaken, and tossed o’er their fla mi ng hed, 

TBl eadb heart by the %ht of the heavens was lead^ 
Were as nougM to his softest smile I 

And to hear my love in his wild mirth sing 
To the flap of Ae battle-god’s fiery wing I 
How his <^rus shridss trough the iron tones 
Of crashing towers and crealong thrones, 

And the crumbhng of bastions strong ! 

Yet, sweet to my ear as the sigh that shps 
Prom the nervous dance of a maiden’s bps. 

When the eye first wanes in its love edips^ 

Is his soul-creatmg song ! 

Then come, my betrothed, to thine anxious bride I 
Thou hast tarried too long, but I may not chide; 

Pot the prop and the hope of my home thou art. 

Ay, the vein that suckles my gio'w’ing heart : 

O, Td firown on the world for thee ! 

And it is not a dull, cold, soulless dod. 

With a lip in the dust at a tyrant nod, 

Unworthy one glance of the Patriot’s God, 

That you ever shall find in me ! 


THE PABima PBOM IKELAHD, 

B7 7* n* 21 6SB* 

O ! DiEBAD Lord of Earth and Heaven ! hard and sad is it to go, 
Prom the land I loved and cherished mto outward gloom and woe ; 
Was it fear thi^ Guardian Angd, -when to manly years I came, 
Homeward as alight you led me— -light that now is turned to i 
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I am BS a ^pwmcked sailor, bj one Tra:ve filing on the shore, 

By the next tom struggling seaward, without hope for erermore : 

Z am as a sinner toiling onward to Kedemption Hill, 

By the rising sands environed — by the Simoom baffled stilL 

How I loved this nation ye know, gentle friends, who share my fete • 
And you, too, heroic comrades, loaded with the fetter’s waght — 
How 1 coveted all knowledge that might raise her name with men — 
How I sought her secret b^uties with an all-insatiate ken. 

God ! it is a maddening prospect thus to see this storied land, 
liike some wretched culprit writlmig, in a strong avenger's hwd. 
Kneeling, foaming, weqping, shrieking, woman- weak and woman 
loud; 

Better, better, Mother Ireland, we had laid you in your shroud ! 

If an end were made, and nobly, of this old centennial feud — 

If; in arms outnumb®ed, beaten* less, O I Ireland, liad I rued ; 

Bor the scattered sparks of valor might rdight thy darkness yet* 
And thy long chain of Resistance to the Future had been kmt. 

Now Hkeir Castle ^ securdy on its old accuis6d hill. 

And their motley pirate standard taints the air of Ireland still ; 

And their titled paupers clothe them with the labor of our hands. 
And their Saxon greed is glutted from our plundered fethera’ lan^ 

But our faith is all unshaken, though our present hope is gone : 
England’s lease is not for ever — Ireland’s warfare is iiGt done. 

God in Heaven, He is immortal — Justice is his sword and sign— 

If Earth will not be our ally, we have One who is Divine. 

Though my eyes no more may see thee, Island of my early love I 
Other ^es shall see thy Green Flag frying the tall hills above ; 
Though my ears no more may listen to thy rivets as they flow. 
Other ears «hnll h^ a Psean closing thy long keen of woe. 


RUINS. 

BT SPEBAKZA (iCBS. W. B* WZLDB), 

Rttatt. we tread the dust of ages, 
Musing dream-like on the past ; 
Seddng on the broad earth’s pages 
For the shadows Tune hath cast ; 
“Waldng up some ancient story, 

From each prostrate shnne or haB, 
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Old traditions of a glory 
Earth may never more recalll 

Poet thoughts of sadness breathing, 

For the temples overthro\vn ; 

*Where no incense now is \\Teathing, 
And the gods are turned to stone. 
Wandenng by the graves of heroes, 
Shrouded deep in classic gloom, 

Or the tombs where Egypt’s Pharaohs 
Wait the trumpet and the doom. 

By the dty, desert-hidden,* 

Which Judea’s mighty hmg 
Made the Geni, at his bidding, 

Raise by magic of his nng ; 

By the Lake A^haltian wander, 

While the crimson sunset glow 
Flmgs its radiance as we ponder 
On the buned towns b^w. 

By the Cromleach sloping downward. 
Where the Druid’s victim bled ; 

By those towers pointmg sunward. 
Hieroglyphics none have read. 

In their mystic symbols seekmg 
Of past ntes and creeds o’erSirown, 

If the truths they shrmed axe q)eaking 
Yet, in Litanies of Stone. 

By the temple of the Muses, 

Where the climbers of the mount 
Learned the soul’s diviner uses 
From the Heliconian fount. 

By the banks of dark Ulyssus, 

Where the Parcae walked of old, 

In their crowns of white narcissus, 

And their garments starred with gold. 

By the tomb of queenly Isis, 

Where hei fallen prophets wail. 

Yet no hand has dared the mgis 
Of the lifting of the veil 
By the altar which the Grecian 
Raised to God without a name • 

By the stately shrine Ephesian, 
Erostratns burned for fame. 


* Palmyra, Tadmor. 
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By the Libyan shrine of Ammon, 

"Wliere the sands are trod TYith care, 

Lest we, bending to examme^ 

Start the hon from his lair. 

Shall we tread the halls Assyrian, 

\Vhere the Arab tents are set. 

Seek the glory of the Tyrian, 

WTiere the hsher sprids his net ? 

Shall we seek the “ Mene, mene," 

Wrote by God upon the wall. 

While the proud son of Mandane 
Strode across the iated hall ? 

Shall we mourn the Loxian*s lyre. 

Or the Bythian priestess mute ; 

Shall v,e seek the Delphic fire. 

Though we’ve lost Apollo’s lute ? 

AJi, the world has sadder ruins 
Than these wrecks of things sublime ; 

Por the touch of man’s misdoings 

Leaves more blighted tracks than Time, 

Ancient lore gives no examples 
Of the rums here we find — 

Prostrate souls for fallen temples. 

Mighty ruins of the mmd. 

We had hopes that rose as proudly 
As each sculptured marble shnne ; 

And our prophets spake as loudly 
As thdr oracles divine. 

Grand resolves of giant daring, 

Sudb as Titans breathed of old. 

Brilliant aims thdr front uprearingi 
lake a temple roofed witfr gold. 

Souls of fire, like columns pointing, 
Plame-like upward to the skies ; 

Glorious brows w-hich God’s anointiug 
Consecrated altar wise. 

Stainless hearts, like temples olden. 

None but priest hath ever trod ; 

Hands as pure as were the golden 
Staves which bore the ark of God. 

O, they built up radiant visions. 

Like an ins after rain ; 

How all paradise traditions 
Might be made to live agaiiu 
25 * 
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Of lmmamty*s sad story, 

How their hand shoiild turn the page^ 
And the ancient primal glory, 

Jling upon this latter age. 

How with God-like aspirations, 

Up the souls of men would climb, 

!II11 the fallen, enslaved nations 
Trod in rhythmic march sublime ! 
Beaching heights the people knew not, 
Till their prophet L^ders led — 
Bathed in light that mortals view not, 
'While the spirit life lies dead. 

How the pallid sons of labor, 

They should toil and toil to raise, 

TBl a glory, like to Tabor, 

Once agom should meet earth’s gaze. 
How the poor, no longer keeping 
Count of life alone by groans, 

With the strong cry of their w’eeping^ 
Start the angels on their thrones. 

Ah, that vision’s bright ideal, 

Must it fade and perish thus } 

Must its fell alone be real. 

Are its ruins trod by us ? 

Ah, they dream’d an feldorado, 

Given not to mortal sight ; 

Tet the souls that walk m shadow, 

Stall bend forward to its light. 

Earnest dreamers, sooth we blame not 
If ye felled to reach the goal — 

If the glonous real came not 
At the strong prayer of each souh 
By the path ye’ve trod to duty, 
Blessmgs yet to man may flow, 
Though ^e proud and stately beauty 
Of your structure heth low. 

Low as that which Salem moumeth, 

On Monah’s holy hill , 

While the heathen proudly scometh. 
Yet the wrecks aie glorious stilL ; 
like the seven columns frow-ning, 

On the desert city down, 

Or the seven cedars crowning 
Lofty Lebanon. 
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Po€!t wanderer, hast thou bent thee 
O’er such ruins of the soul r 
Pray to God that some Nepenthe 
May efiace that hotir of dole, 

We may lift the shrine and column, 
From the dust which Time hath cast ; 
Choral chants may mingle solemn. 

Once agam where szlence passed ; 

But the stately radiant palace. 

We had built up m our dreams 
With Hope’s rambow- woven trellis, 

And Truth’s glorious sunrise beams — 
Our aims of towermg stature, 

Our aspirations vain. 

And our prostrate human nature — 

WTio will raise them up agam ? 


THE lEISH MINSTREL. 

BY EVA. (joss JCAST ETA XEIXT.) 

I HBAB cold voices saying, that she, my queen, is dead. 

And those sad chords may never more their tones of mu^ shed ; 
That I, who wildly loved* her, must we^ in mute despair-— 

Ah ! they know not how true love will cling though blight and 
death be there ! 

I have no joy or triumph to swell my minstrd lay, 

I have no hope to cheer me on the dark and londy way; 

But in this feeble soul there’s still a might they dream not 
While living springs are in my breast of deep unswerving Liove 1 

Yes, pale one in thy sorrow — yes, wrong’d one in thy pain. 

This heart has still a beat for thee — tbs trembling hand a strain; 
They cannot steal the golden stores the past has left to me — 

Or make medizink with broken faith, asthore machree^* ftom theel 

O! hear — my darling hear me! — 'tis no cold pulse meets thine own. 
Its burning throbs would warm to life> an’ fiion wert changed to 
stone : 

rU call the color to thy cheek, the light into thine — 

I know at least if Ukofu art dead my love can neoer die! 

’Twould make the air around thee warm with breath of living fl a me s 
In life or death, or joy or woe, ’twill ding to thee the same— 


* Jxthore modtre^— Love of my heart. 
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never in the gladdest hour, "when thou Tvert proud and stros;^ 
"Was deeper vroiship pool’d than now m this low aaouming song, 

I kndt before you long ago, when a crown was on your brow, 

I lov’d you then Tvith fervent love — I love you firmer now ; 

And that which makes the ivy green around the mould’nng tree— 
*WiIl “tnakp my voice ^ tuneful still, asthore machxee for thee I 


THE A2^CIENT BACB. 

AKOirmotrs. 

"What ^all become of the ancient race — 

The noble Celtic island race? 

lake cloud on cloud o’er the azure sky, 

■^Tien "Winter stonns are loud and high. 

Their dark ships shadow the ocean’s face— 
What shall become of the Celtic rac ? 

"What shall befall the ancient race— 

The poor, unfriended, faithful race ? 

Where ploughman’s song made the hamlet zxag» 
The village vulture flaps his wing ; 

The village homes, O, w-ho can trace? 

God of our persecuted race I 

What diall befall the ancient race? 

Is treason’s stigma on their face ? 

Be they cowards or traitors ^ Go 
the shade of England’s foe ; 

See the gems her crown that grace; 

They tell a tale of the ancient race. 

They tell a tale of the ancient race— 

Of matchless deeds in danger’s face ; 

They speak of Britain’s glory fed 
On blood of Celt right bravdy died ; 

Of India’s qpoil and Prank’s disgrace— 

They tell a tale of the ancient race. 

Then why cast out the ancient race ? 

Grim want dwelt with the ancient rac^ 

And Hell-bom laws, with pnson-jaws, 

And greedy lords with tiger maw's, 

Have swallowed — swallow still apace — 

The hmbs and the blood of the ancient lace^ 
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Wdl no one sHeld the ancient race ? 

They fly their fathers’ burial place ; 

proud lords -with the heavy piu^ — 

Their fathers’ shame — their paiple’s curse — 
Demons in heart, nobles m face — 

They dig a grave for the ancient race ! 

They dig a grave for the ancient race — 

And grudge that grave to the ancient race — 
On hi^h-vay side full oft were seen, 

The 'v^ild d^ 2 *^ and the vultures keen. 

Tug for the hmbs and gnaw the face^ 

Of some starv’d child ^ the ancient race ! 

"What shall befall the ancient race r 
Shall all forsake their dear birth-place^ 

■Without one struggle strong to keep 
The old soil where their fathers sleep ! 

The dearest land on 'earth’s wide space — 

Why leave it so, O ancient race ? 

"What shall hefeU the ancient race ? 
light up one hope £ar the ancient race; 

O, Priest of Goa — Soggarth aroon! 

Lead but the way — we’ll go full soon. ; 

Is there a danger we wiE not face, 

To keep old homes for the Irish race? 

They will not go, the ancient race ! 

They must not go, the ancient race ! 

Come, gallant Celts, and take your stand — 
The L^gue — the League — will save the land; 
The land of faith, the land of graces 
The land of Erin’s ancient race ! 

They will not go, the ancient race ! 

They shaU not go, the ancient race ! 

The cry swells loud from shore to diore^ 

Prom em’rald vale to mountain hoar— 

Prom altar high to market place — 

They shall not go, the ancient race I 


THE YOXJXG PATRIOT LEADER, 

BT SPBEA25ZJL (lOS. W. B. WHDB). 

O 1 KB stands beneath the sun, that glorious Fated On^ 
like a martyr or conqueror, wearing 
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On his brow a mighty doom — be it glory, be it g!bam» 

The shadow of a crown it is bearing. 

At Hs Cydopean stroke the proud heart of man awoke 
Like a img from his lordly down lymg ; 

And whereso’er he trod, like the footstep of a god, 

Was a trail of light the gloom outvying. 

In his beauty and his youth, the Apostle of the Truth, 

- Goes he forth with the words of Salvation, 

And a noble madness falls on each spirit he inthraUs, 

As he chants his wild Fseans to the nation. 

As a Tempest in its force, as a Torrent in its course, 

So his words fiercely sweep all before them, 

And they smite like two-edged swords, those undaunted thunder 
words 

On all hearts, as tho’ Angds did implore them. 

See our pale cheeks how they flush, as the noble visions rudi. 

On our soul's most dark desolatiou — 

AT>d the glonous lync words — Right, Freedom, and our Swords I — 
Wake the strong chords of life to vibration. 

Ay — right noble, in good sooth, seem'd he battling for the Truth 
When he poured the full tide of his scorn 
Down upon the Tyrant's track, like an AJpine cataract— 

Ah ! — such men wait an ASon to be bom. 

So he stood before us then, one of God's eternal men, 

Flashing eye, and hero mould of stature, 

With a glory and a light circling round his brow of mighty 
That revealed his right roysd kingly nature. 

Lo ! he leadeth on our bands, Freedom's banner in his hands. 

Let us aid him, not with words, but doing ; 

With the marches of the brave, prayers of might that strike and 
save, 

Not a slavish spirit's abject suing. 

rhus in glory is he seen, though his years are yet but green, 

The Anointed as Head of our Nation — 

For Bogh Heaven hath decreed that a soul like his must lead, 

Let us kneel then in deep adoration. 

!) ! his mission is divine — dash down the Lotus wine — 

Too long is your tranced sleep abiding, 
ind by Him who gave us hfe, we shall conquer in the strife 
So we fidQow but that Young Chief's guiding. 
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HIGHWAY FOR FREEDOiL 

BY C. UA^TGA^. 

*<Y[y suffering country shall be freed, 
And shine with teE&ld glory ! ” 

So spake the gallant TVmkelre^ 
Emowned m German story. 

«Xo tyrant, even of kingly grade, 

Shall cross or darken my way ! ” 

Out dashed his blade, and so he made 
For Freedom’s course a highway ! 

We want a man like this, with power 
To rouse the world by cm word ; 

We want a chief to meet the hour, 

And march the masses onward. 

But chief or none, through blood and dre^ 
My Fatherland lies ihy way ! 

The men must %ht who dare desire 
For Freedom’s course a hi^way I 

Alas! I can but idly gaze 
Around in grief and wonder ; 

The People’s will alone can raise 
The People’s shout of thunder. 

Too bng, my friends, you feint for fear. 
In secret crypt and by-way ; 

At last be Men ! Stand forih. and clear 
For Freedom’s course a highway I 

You intersect wood, lea, and lawn, 

With roads for monster wagons, 
Wherein you speed like lightning, drawn 
By fiery iron dragons. 

So do ! Such work is good, no doubt : 

But why not se^ some nigh way 
For Mind as wdl ? Path al^ out 
For Freedom’s course a hi^way ! 

Yes! up! and let your weapons be 
Sharp sted and ^-reliance ! 

Why waste your burning energy 
In void and vain defi^ce, 

And phrases fierce and fugitive ? 

*Tls deeds, not words, that I wei^— 
Your swords and guns alone can give 
To Freedom’s course a high-way. 



SALUTATION TO THE CELTS.* 

BT D. m'geb. 

Hail to our Cdtic brethren, wherever they may be, 

In the £ar woods of Oregon, or o’er the Atlantic sea— 

Whether they guard the banner of St. George in Indian vales» 

Or spread beneath the nightless North experimental sails, 

One in name, and in fame 
Are the sea-ivided Gaels. 

Tho’ &IIen the state of Erin, and changed the Scottish land, 

Tho* small the power of Mona, tho' unw^aked Lew'dlyn’s band— 
Tho’ Ambrose Merlm's prophecies degenerate to tales, 

And the cloisteis of Iona are bemoaned by northern gales, 

One in name, and in fame 
Are the sea-divided Gaels. 

In Northern Spain and Brittany, our brethren also dwdl — 

0 I brave are riie traditions of their fathers that they telL 
The eagle and the crescent in the dawn of history pales. 

Before their fire, that seldom flags, and never wholly fads. 

One in name, and in fame 
Are the sea-divided Gaels, 

A greeting and a promise, unto them all we send — 

Their character our charter is, their glory is our end — 

Their fhend shall be our fiiend, our foe whoe'er assails 
The past or future honors of the far dispersed Gaels. 

One m name, and m fame 
Are the sea-divided Gaels. 


^^^PaTiliahed in tho first number of “the Amencan. Celt,” Boston, August 
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THE "^OODS OE KTUNOE. 

My heart is heavy m my breast — my eyes are fii31 of tears, 

My memory is wandering back to long departed years — 

To those bright days long, long ago, 

^Mien nought I dreamed of sordid care, of worldly woe — 

But roved, a gay, light-hearted hoy, the woods of Kylinoe. 

There, in the spring tune of my life, and spring time of the year, 
I’ve watched the snow-drop start horn earth, the lirst young buds 
a'*"’7car , 

The sparkh .g -rr. im o’er pebbles flow, 

The modest violet, and the golden primrose blow, 

Within thy deep and mossy dells, beloved Kylmoe ! 

rTwas there I wooed my Mary DAuv, and won her for my bride, 
“MMio bare me three fair daughters, and four sons, my age’s pride ; 
Though cruel fortime was our foe, 

And steeped us to the lips in bitter want and woe^ 

Yet cling our hearts to tiose sad days, we passed near Kylinoe ! 

At length by misery bowed to earth, we left our native strand — 
And crossed’ the TVT.de Atlantic to this free and happy land ; 

Though toils we had to unde^o. 

Yet soon content — and happy peace ’twas ours to know, 

And plenty, such as never bli^ our hearth near Kylmoe ! 

And heaven a blessing has bestowed, paore precious far than wealth, 
TTflg spared us to each other, full of years, yet strong m health ; 
Across the threshold when we go. 

We see our children’s children round us grow, 

T.ike saplmg oaks within thy woods, far distant Kylinoe. 

Yet sadness clouds our hearts to think that when we are no more^ 
Our bones must And a resting place, far, far from Erm’s shores 
For us — no funeral sad and slow — 

Within the ancient abbey’s burial ground shall go — 

Ko, we must slumber far from bome^ frr, far frwoL Kylinoe ! 

Yet, O ! if spirits e’er can leave the appointed place of rest, 

Once more I revisit thee, dear Isle that I love best, 

O’er thy green vales will hover dow. 

And many a tearful parting blessing will bestow 
On all — but most of all on thees my native Kylmoe I 

LN. F. 

TOL. I. 26 
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lAMEOT OF THE lEISH EMIGEAOT. 

BT ZiAX>7 BI77FES1N. 

Tm attin' on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat ade by ade 
On a blight May momin' long ago, 

When first you were my bnde : 

The com was spiingin* fire^ and green. 

And the lark sang loud and high — 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 

Thejp&fce is little changed, Mary, 

The day is bright as then, 

The lark's loud song is in my ear. 

And the com is green again : 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 

And your breath, warm on my cheek. 

And I still keep listenin' for the words 
You never more will g)eak. 

Tlis but a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mary, 

X see the spire fixnn here. 

But the grave-yard hes between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest — 

For I've laid you, darling I down to sleep 
With your baby on your breast. 

Fm very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends, 

But O ! they love the better still. 

The few our Father sends I 
And you were all J had, Mary, 

My blessin* and my pride : 

There's nothing left to care for now, 

Smce my poor Mary died. 

Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 

That still kept hopmg on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 

And my arm's young strength was gone ; 
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There was comfort ever on your lip, 

And the kind look on your brow — 

I bless you, ilaiy, for that same, 

Though you cannot hear me now. 

I thank you for the patient smile 
%Vhen your heart was fit to bre^ 

'When the hunger pain was gnawin' there^ 

And you hid it for my sake ! 

I bless you for the pleasant word. 

When your heart was sad and sore — 

O ! l*m thankful you are gone, Mary, 

Where grief can’t reach you more I 

I'm biddm* you a long farewell. 

My Mary — kind and true ! 

But ru not forget yott, darhng ! 

In the land I’m goin* to ; 

They say there's br^d and work for all. 

And the sun shines always there — 

But I'll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair ! 

And often in those grand old woods 
I’ll dt, and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travd back again 
To the place where Mary hes ; 

And I’ll think I see the httle sdle 
^\lle^e we sat dde by side : 

And the «irmgm' comj and the bright May mom. 
When first you were my bnde- 


THE LAST BEQUEST. 

BY wnxiuc KESTEAnY. 

Tou*eb gc^g away, JJanna, over the stormy sea, 

And never more I'll see you — O I never, Asthore machree ! 
Mavxone ! I’m dck with sorrow — sorrow as black as i^ht . 
Mabouchal * goes to-morrow, by the blessed mommg*s light. 

O ! once I thought, Alanna, you'd bear me to the grave, 

By the dde of your angel sisters, before you'd crcfis the wave : 


* ifaJoiftsftaZ,— My Boy. 
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Down to the green old churchyard, where the tree’s dark shadow* 
fall- 

But now, Achorra * you’re gmng, you’ll not be there at all. 

The strangers* hands must lay me down to my silent sleep, 

And Skemtts, you’ll not know it beyond the roUmg deep. 

O, Dkeehng I dheehng^ ' Avounieen,* why do you go away, 

TiU you’ll see the poor old mother stretch’d m the churchyard clay ? 

My heart is breaking, AUmnay but I mustn’t tell you so. 

For I see by your dark, dark sorrow, that your own poor heart is low. 
I thought I’d bear it better, to cheer you on your way ; 

But, Achorra I achorra I you’re going,* and I’ll soon be in the day ! 

God's blessing be with you, Shemus — sure, you’ll come oack again, 
■When, your curls of brown are snowy, to rest with your mother th©i ; 
Down m the green old churchyard, where the trees’ dark shadows 
fell — 

Asihorack! in the strangers’ land you couldn’t sleep at all ! 


THE WANDEREB. 

** ‘Whence come you, pallid wanderer, so destitute and lorn, 

With step so weak and fiiitermg, and face so wan and worn ? 

Our eyes are used to misery, that day by day endures. 

Yet never have they looked upon so sad a form as yours.” 

In a glen of distant Munster, my infant breath I drew. 

Where the summer sxm falls brightly on the lovely Avondhu — 

0 ! oftentimes beneath his beams I’ve watch’d the nver shine. 
And never thought such bitter woe and hardship would be mine. 

1 was bom to strive with poverty, as all my people were, 

But I never thought of better, and my heart was free from care ; 
We knew that ours must be a life of penury and toil. 

For what were we but Irish — the children of the soil ? 

But the famme and the pestilence swept o’er us with thdr breath, 
And gather’d many a one I lov’d mto the arms of death ; 

"While, crueler than famine — than pestilence more sure. 

Came the landlord’s hireling drivers — the wreckers of the poor. 

Then woe unto the cabin homes within that little glen. 

We never felt dependence in its bitterness till then ; 

The living and the dying lay unshdtered on the sod. 

No earthly succor near them — no refuge save in God. 


* Dhedmg, Awmrnany — Ood be with us, mj dear. 
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IfVhen om friends and otzr defenders rais’d the emerald flag onhigh* 
And hope had whisper’d a return of long lost libaty, 

Thus did our masters counsel those who to the standi poox’di 
‘ Be tranquil, and be loyal, or ye perish by the sword.’ 

But oetter had it been for them to lie among the slain — 

Than to end a life of sorrow by a hngermg death of pain ; 

And hardly would the sword have struck all that the famine ideif. 
In thy glens of rushing waters — my lovely Avondhu I 
Xow I, a lonely wrandSer, come in my sorrow forth. 

To seek for help and pity in the bosoms of the North. 

An orphan and a stranger — in sickness and in woe, 

May Heaven return the merciful the mercy they bestow ! 


THE DAWN or THE PARTING DAT. 

« O, ROTHES, the dreary winter night is passing fest away — 

The Eastern sky has a gleam of light *neath its gloomy veil of gray^ 
And ever the light is growing more bright — I may no longer stay. 
The lark is winging his morning flight, *tis the dawn of our parting 
day. 

I’m going away to the stranger’s land in the season of manly toQ, 
To jom with a strong and earnest band m tilling an alien soil; 
There’s a labor grand tor the fearless hand, a no& prize to be won — 
The ship is waitmg beside the strand, now bless your fiist-bom son.*’ 

« O, the blackest night I would sooner see, with never a boro of dawn. 
Than the morning that takes you away fium me, my darling, my 
Carroll ban ' 

•Tis lonely and dark my home will he when the li^t of your smUe 
is gone — 

When your clear voice ringing so true and free is heard by my heart 
alone! 

And when I sit weeping my life long woe at evening beside my door. 
And strangers their scornful pity throw on the widow so lone and poor, 
ru TTiinM your soft eyes* kmrllnig glow, as you. vow with a true son’s 
pride. 

That you’d rather be Tninp in my giief-wom show than k i n g of the 
world beside ! 

A Ins ! the children I loved the best, my nbble^ my fond and brave, 
Are scattered nfn.r finm thdr mother’s breast, or laid in the silent 
grave; 


26 * 
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And tlie gw God left me, mj hope, my stay, is going aczosB the 
sea. 

0, how can I bear the sad words to say that will send yon away 
machteeJ ” 

« Mother, I saw how my brethren went fiom your Icwing heart and 
home, 

To gladden your life their strength was spent, now on me the proud 
task has come ; 

And 1 saw my bright-eyed sisters mourn o'er the griefe that their 
brothers bore, 

To finish the work my soul has sworn, your home shall be bright 
once more I ” 

“ Ah, well I knew how your noble heart is wrung by your mother's 
’woe, 

And strong in your choice of the toiler’s part to strive for my weal 
you go; 

But the God that made you so pure and true will guard you and 
help you on — 

To Him I pour forth my prayers for you, as mothers pray far an only 
son 2” 

Thomabbtb. 


MAHY'S GRAVK 


VX THB BET. GZOBOB gTT.T^ 


fTtt tbf andfut bnrylnu-ffroun*! of Bnono-MarirT, near Balljca^Ie, there U the 
IcrvTe of a WMiiian wlio diPt! wlieu her ptirentaand the other members of 

were aUmt to eiiin^nite to Amerua They were obh^t'd. by her itlneM, 
to piiatiiotie tin ir departnie f(ir a time and the ploom of approaching death mm 
deefiened and rendered nmre app>iiling to her by the thought tiiat none Of her 
kmdred would tM» near to >ifait her gra^e J 


•* O Life and Hope, ye faint, ye feil I 
How blithely once to me 
On sweet Kathmoiia’s heights, the gale 
Came o’er the summer sea I 
But soon this heart shall ce*ise to beat, 
These sleepless eyes shall close, 

And in the grave’s serene retreat, 

My weary head rqiose. 

Sweet friends, and when ye lay me where 
Our fathers’ ashes he, 

Say, will ye sometime? think of her 
^Vhose love can never die ? 
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And when you leaTe our peaceful glen 
To CTO'S the distant wave, 

O, will ye ever come again. 

To see your Mary’s grave r ” 

Full many a year has pass’d, and sbe^ 
The best beloved of ail. 

Sleeps, from her cares and eonows free, 
B^ide the old church -w all. — 

The bee at noontide munnars there 
Ihc *hamrock tiewerr am'rg ; 

And in the cve*.ng’» «uiiLt aj, 

HjIV s%vcct the redorecst’s song I 


THE CONNAUGHT CHIEF’S FAHEWEIX. 

. BY T. n. m’gee. 

[Scene — Oelwnj Bay after snnset A Connaught Chief and his danghter on tb» 
deck of a departinpr ship Time — ICijZ A few days after the snrrender of Galt* 
vaj dty to the Barliamentaruucuu] 

« My DArGHTEB I ’tis a deadly fate that turns us out to sea. 

Leaving our hearts behind u%, where our hopes no more can be— 
The fate that hits our anchor, and sweLs our sad so -wide, 

■Will have us far from sight of land ere morning’s on the tide. 

Why does the darkness lower so deep upon the Galway shore ? 

Will no Knd beam of moon or star shine on the cldSs of Moher? 

My child, you need net banish 'O the hearr’e dew from your eye^ 

We cannot catch an utmo‘'t glmpse of Arran saAng by. 


Thus all that was worth fighting for. for ever prissed away. 

The true heart** all were given to death — the lining turned to clay — 
No wonder, then, the shamefaced shore ^hculd veil -.tsclf in night, 
WTien. slaves sleep thickly on the land, why should the ^y be bnght ? 

Yes, thus their light should vanish, as vanished first their cause, 

Its hills should pensh from our si^ht, sa sunk its native laws. 

Its valleys from our souls be shut like chalices defiled. 

Nought have I now to love or serve, but God and you, my child.” 

” My father, dear — my father, what makes you talk so wild ? 

To God place nevt your cou’-try, and after her, tollt chJ.d ; 

Though the land be dark belund us, and the sea all dun before, 

A morrow and a glory yet shall dawn on Connaught’s shore ; 
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TOiat I f'-jil Fortune has her will, and stem Fate fills our sa3^ 

Tthe slave*- ‘ra- - cj, must waken up, nor can the wrong prevad; 

"What ! tl‘ -.1- tl / broke our altars down, and rolled our Saints in 
dufrt, 

They could not pluck them from that Heaven in which they had 
their trust.” 

^fay God and his Samts protect you, my own girl wise as fair, 

An angel wTesthrg with my will, indeed you ever were, 

O, sure, wicn yoJ'g hearts hold such hope, and young heads hold 
such thought, 

Defeat can ne’er be destiny, nor the ancient fight nnfought ! 

Good land — green land — dear Ireland, though I cannot see you, stiH 

May God's dew brighten all your vales. His stm kiss every Ml ; 

And though henceforth our nights and days in strange lands must be 
passed. 

Our hearts and hopes for your uprise will keep watch till the last.” 


THE FARTTSTG. 

A2T02T. (5IABT.) 

We are quitting our own land, darling, the ship will sail to-day, 
A\Tuch bears us from our pleasant home, and kmd old friends away ; 
We grew up children there, Mary, and never thought to go 
From the cabm and the garden green, we loved and clung to so ! 

We saw our children, too, Mary, play o'er that smiling ground — 
But they in quiet graveyard ndw more lasting home Imve found ; 

O ! don't we envy theni, Mary > They slep in their own land, 

And none can lay their bones in death upon the foreign strand ! 

*Tis iAai I dread the most, Mary, when the dark death is nigh. 

With strange — strange faces aU around, I cannot bear to die 1 
I think that I could work and toil in other lands awhil^ 

If I might fill a grave at last m my own darling isle I 

very cruel now, Mary, to talk in this wild way ; 

For well I know your loving heart xs sore as mme to-day ! 

And I should comfort you, Mary, and speak of brighter years ; 

Tlie heart ictihin is brmkmg, and I cannot help my tears I 

O ! lift your face to mine, Mary, 1*31 kiss it o'er and o’er! 

O ! twme your arms aroujod me^ FU never leave riiem more I 
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O ! were it not for vou — for you, Td send one prayer on high, 
And ask the blessed* God of Hearen to Tvill that X might die ! 

Close — closer to your he^ Mary, my own Trill burst at last— 
My brain is all on yivid lire with thinking of the past ! 

O ! bid the ship sail on — sail on, and hold me lost to thee! 

The waves around bathe liiah ground, they’re sorely tempting me! 


THE COXINTy OF MAYO. 

(l^X XHX mZSH.) 

BY OEOBGB FOX. 

[Thia specimen of our ancient Irish Literature is one of the most pornilar Boogg 
of the peasantry of the rounties of Mayo and Galway, and is evident^ a ooixipo> 
sition of the seventeenth centoiy. The original Irish, which is the oompositioii 
of one Thopaa Lavelle, has been published withont a translation, by Mr. Har^ 
man, in his Irish Minstrelsy ; bnt a very able translation of it was pothlisbed by 
Mr Fergnaon in a renew of that work in the Vmvemty Magazme for June, 18^ 
The onginal melody of the some name is of very besnrj and pMhos, and one 
which It is desirable to {Hreserre with Engliali wor.<s of appropriate sunpiidtj of 
character.] 

Oir the deck of Patrick Lynch's boat I sat in wofnl pKght, 

Through my sighing all the weary day, and weeping all the xd^t^ 
Were it not that full of sorrow from my people forth I go. 

By the blessed sun, 'tis royally I'd smg thy praise, Mayo. 

■When I dwdt at home in plenty, and my gold did much tixmnd. 

In the company of fair young maids the Spanish ale went round — 
’Tis a latter change from thow gay days ihst now Tm frzeed to gtv 
And must leave my bones in Santa Cruz, fer from my own Maya 

They are altered girls in Irrul ucrw ; 'tisproud they’re gr o wn 
WiA their hair-bags and thar top-knots, for I pass their buckles 
But it's little now I heed their airs, &t God v^ have it so. 

That 1 must depart for fisrdgu lands, and leave my sweet Maya 

’Tis my grief that Patrick Loughlin is not Earl in Irrul still. 

And that Brian Dufr no longer rules as Lord xuxm the hill ; 

And that Colond Hugh Mac Grady tiionld be lying dead and low» 
And I sailing, fwiling swifrly from the county of hUya 
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TIIE E^nORAXTS. 

BT DIOBT PILOT STAKILET, M. E. I. A. 

Behold ^ a troop of traTellers descending to the shore — 

Stning, stalwart youths and maidens, mixed with those in years and 
hoar, 

"With stealth they glide towards the tide, hhe walkers in their sleep s 
%Viuj:e are ye gouig, lonely ones, that thus ye walk, and weep } 

No answer : but the lip compressed argues a tale to tdl — 

A studied silence seems to hold them bound, as with a spell ; 

They paas me by a’ ‘■tr ic+efUy, their crare where, near at hand. 

Bolls through the sLaao tL*, *h,a\\ wa\c upon the sullen strand* 

Stop — whither go ye - See, behind, e’en yet the landscape smilea* 
The broad iiuufi«t illumines yet these pleasant w estem isles, — 

Why, why IS It that none w*ill turn and ttike one look behind. 

But rather face the billows there, to light and counsel blind ? 

Peace ! questioner — we know the sun upon our soil doth rest — 
Though Emigilvnts, we have not cast all feehiig from our breast 
But still, tee go — for through that shade hope gilds the distant plain, 
While round the homes we’ve left we looked lor nourishment m vam. 

Well, Oum art strong ; thy stubborn strength may make the desert do ; 
But, see ! a w’eeping woman here — some shivering children, too : 
Deluded female, stop ! for thoe what hope beyond the tide ! 

For awe * and scest thou not I have my husband by my side ? 

And toe parting ' theu. my friend, that loved thy home and ease ? 

Ay — -i.'t n*} broth .1- Asters here — what’s country without 

But then, thy hands for toil unlit — thy home to labor new > 

W’hat then r* I w ork beside my Inends — come thou and join our crew. 

Yes, come ! exclaims a reverend man — glad will we be of thee — 
W’e go in Christian fellowship our mission o’er the sea : — 

I’ve left a large and happy flock, that loved me, too, full well ; 

Yet I take heart, as I depart where godless heathens dw'eU. 

Alas I and is it needful, then, that from this ancient soil, 

■Where w^ealth and honor crowned so long the hardy yeoman’s toil. 
The goodhest of its offspring thus should bid the canvas swell. 

And to the parent earth in troops wave their last sad farewell J 

Pm answered from the swarming ports, the everstreaming tide 
That pours on board a thousand ships my country’s hope and pride : 
Pm answered by the fruitless toil of many a neighbor’s hand, 

And the gladsome idiouts of prosperous men in many a distant land. 
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SUy, countcyinen I — e’en yet tiiere’s time — we’H settle all yoor 
score — 

We cannot spare sucli honored men — 'twonld grieve oar hearts too 
sore; — 

Things 'will go smooth — why qnit the scene a thousand things made 
dear, 

That wealth may deck ye in the spoils tom &am afiection here ? 

Tom is the last embrace apart — the vessel quits the ^re — 

They’re waving hands from off the deck — we hear their voice no 
more — 

God bless ye, friends I I honor ye, adventurous, noble band ! 

Fareweli I I -would not call ye ’ now back to this wretched land ! 

Why not myself among ye, loved associates of my day ^ 

Why not -wnth you embarked to share the penla of your way ? 

Because, though hope may be your sun, remembrance is my star— 

Farewell I I’ll die a w*atcher where my Fathjbbs* ar& 


THE EXILE’S EEQrEST. 

BY T. ». X*a£B. 

O, PiiGBiM, if you bring me from the far-off lands a sign, 

Lk it be some token still of the green old land once muie ; 

A shell from the shores of Ireland wrculd be dearer far to me» 
Than all the wines of the Rhine land, or the art of Itahe, 

For I was bom m Ireland — I glory in the name — 

I weep for all her sorro-ws, I remember well her fame ! 

And still my heart must hope that I may yet repose at rest, 

On the Holy Zion of my youth, in the Israel of the West. 

Her beauteous face is furrowed with sorr o w’s streaming rains. 
Her lovely hmbs are mangled wuth slaverv’s ancient chains, 

Yet, Pilgrim, pass not over widi heedl&s ieart or eye. 

The Island of the gifted, and of men who knew to die. 

lake the crater of a fire-moimt, aH without is bleak and bore, 
But the ri^ of its lipe still show what fire and force waa th^ 
Even now in the hea-ving craters, far from the gazer’s ken. 

The fiery steel is forging that will crush hex foes again. 

Then, Pilgrim, if you bring me from the far-off lands a sign. 
Let it be some token still of the green old land once mine ; 

A shell from the shores of Ireland would be dearer far to me, 
Than all the -wines of the Rhine land, or the art of Itahe. 
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THE DEPARTCTRE. 

BT B. SIMHOXS. 

The breezp already fills the sail, on yonder distant strand, 

That bears me far*an exile from my o-w*n inclement land, 

Whose cloudy skies posseso nor bahn, nor brilliance, save what lief 
In hpe tvMn-sistere ■with the rose, and blue beloved eyes. 

Dear misty hills ! that soon to me shall o'er the ocean fad^ 

Your echo^ ever in my ears exulting music made — 

For with your torrents’ rushing falls, and with your tempests' power, 
Familiar voices blent their tones in many a fes^ hour. 

How oft, in sunnier clime afar — in summer's glo'wing halls — 
WTien on the lonely stranger’s head the dew of welcome falls, 

His pimng spirit still shall hear, *mid Beauty's thronging daughters^ 
The fairy steps that glance in light by wild Glen-seskm's w-aters. 

And memory-prompted Hope «haU dream, that where amid the West 
The H^'s fair children lull the night 'with melody to rest, 

Some simple strain may then recall remembrance faint of Him 
Whose he^ is with th^ in that hour across the billo-ws dim. 


HOHE THOUGHTS. 

BY T. n. m'gee. 

Ip Will had wings, how fast I'd flee. 

To the home of my heart o’er the sekhing sea ! 
If Wishes were power — if Words were spdls, * 
rd be this hour where my own love dwells 

My own kwe dwells in the storied land, 

THiere the Holy Wells sle^ in yellow sand ; 
And the emerald lustre of Paradise beams, 

Over homes that cluster round smgmg streams. 

I, sighing alas 1 exist alone — 

My youth is as grass on an unsunned stone, 
Bright to the eye, but unfelt below — 

As sunbeams t^t he over Arctic snow. 

My heart is a lamp that love must relight, 

Or the world’s fire-damp will quench it quite. 

La the breast of my dear, my hfe-tide qaings — 
O I I’d tarry zume here^ if Will had wings. 
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Por ^ nerer was wcarr of Hesang me, 

'When mom rose dreary on thatch and tree ; 
She ev-ennore chanted her song of Faith, 

Wbm darkness daunted on hill and heath. 

If Will had wings how fisst Fd flee 
To the borne of my heart o’er the seething set ! 
If Widies were poWr, if Wards were spelLs, 
Fd he this hour whoe my own lore dwella. 


THE mSH EinGRA^’TS MOTHER. 

BY D. P. 3C*CAaTHr. 

•« O ! COME, my mother, come away, across the sea-green water ; 

O ! come with me, and come with him, the husband of thy daughter ; 
0 1 come with us, and come with them, the sister and ^ hro&er, 
Who, prattlmg, chmb thine aged knees, and call thy daughter— 
motha. 


O ! come, and leare this land of death — this isle of descflatacax— 
Hiis speck upon the sun-bright face of Gkki’s sublime creation* 

Since now o’er all our fatal -tars the most malign hath risen. 

When Labor seeks the Po(»:bouse, and Innocence the Prison. 

** ’Us true o’er all the sun-brown fields the husky wheat is bending ; 
*Tis true God’s blessed hand at last a better time is sendmg ; 

'Us true the island’s aged face looks happier and younger, 

But in the best of days we’ve Iknown the si^kn^ and the hunger. 

« When health breathed out in every breeze, too oft we've known the 
fevor — 

Too oft, my mother, have we felt the hand of the bereaver ; 

Too w^ remember many a time the mournful task that brought him. 
When firesbneas fanned the Summer air, and cooled the glow of 
Autumn. 

** But then the trial, thongh severe, stni testified our parience. 

We bowed with mingled hope and fear to Gkxi's wise dispensations ; 
'We Mt the gloomiest time was both a promise and a wamiz^ 

Just as the ^kest hour of night is herald of the morning. 

««But now through aH the black expense no hopeful morning 
hreaketh — 

No Inrd of promise in our hearts the gladsome song awaketh ; 

No far-off gleams of good light up the hills of expectation — 
Nought but the gloom that might precede the wodd's ftnnfhilatafmg- 
VOL. I. 27 
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•* S<^ motiher, tuiu thine aged feet, and let our cMdreii lead *em 
Down to the ship that wafts ns soon to plenty and to ftr^om } 
PoTgetting nought of all the past, yet all the past forgivmg ; 

Com^ let ns leave the dying land, and fly nnto the living. 

** They tell ns, they who read and think of Ireland*® ancient st«ryv 
How once its Emerald Flag flui^ out a Sunburst’s fleeting glory ; 

O ! if that sun will pierce no more the dark clouds that ^ace it. 

Fly where the rising Stars of Heaven commingle to replace it. 

** So com^ my mother, come away, across the sea-green water ; 

0 ! come with ns, and come with him, the husband of thy dau^ter* 
O ! come with us, and come with them, the sister and the brother, 
"Who, pratthng, dhnb thine aged knees, and call thy daughter — 
mother.” 

" Ah ! go, my children, go away — obey this insj^tion ; 

Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful expectation ; 
Go» dear the forests, dimb the hills, and plough the expectont 
prairies; 

Go, in the sacred name of God, and the Blessed Yirgin Mary's. 

** But though I fed how sharp the pang from thee and thine to sever. 
To look upon these darling ones the laX tune and for ever ; 

Yet in this sad and dark old land, by desolation haunted. 

My heart has struck its roots too deep ever to be transplanted. 

** A thousand fibres still have life^ although the trunk is dying — 
They twine around the yet green grave where thy father's bones are 
lying; 

AJi ! finm that sad and sweet embrace no soil on earth can loose 'em. 
Though golden harvests gleam on its breast, and golden sands in its 
bosom. 

« Others are twined around the stone, where ivy blossoms smother 
The crumbbng lines that trace thy names, my father and my mother ; 
God’s blessing be upon their souls — God grant, my old heart prayeth. 
Their names be written in the Book whose writing ntf er decayetibi. 

** Adas ! my ]^y€rs would never warm within those great cold 
bufldings. 

Those grand cathedral churches, with their marbles and their giMiugs • 
Par fitter than the proudest dome that would ha-ng in splendor 
^ o’er me, 

Is the simple chapel’s white-washed wall, where my people knelt 
before me. 

‘*No doubt it is a glorious land to which you now are going, 
like that which God bestowed of old, with Tniik an<l honey fiowing ; 
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But wbere are the blessed saints of God, -whose lives of his law 
remind me, 

like Patrick, Biigi^ and Colmnbkille, in the land Pd leave be* 
hind me^ 

So leave me here, my children, with my old ways and old notions; 

Leave me here in peace, with my memories and devotions ; 

Leave me in sight of your iather^s grave, and as the heavens 
allied us. 

Let not, since we were joined in life, even the grave divide us. 

There’s not a we^ but I can hear how you proq>er better and 
better, 

Pot the mighty fireships o’er the sea will bring the expected letter ; 

And if I need aught for my simple wants, my food or my winter 
finng, 

ThouTt gladly spare from thy growing store a little for my requiring. 

Remember with a pitying love the hapless land that bore you ; 

At every festal season be its gentle form before you ; 

■When tiie Christmas candle is lighted, and the holly and ivy glisten. 

Let yomr look back for a vanished face — for a voice that is silent^ 

liken ! 


« So go, my children, go away — obey this inspiration ; 

Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful expectation ; 
Go, dear the forests, climb the and plough the expectant 

prairies; 

Go, in the sacred name of God, and the Blessed Yirgin Mary’s.” 


MEMORIES. 

BT T. D. m’QEE. 

I LETT two loves on a distant strand. 

One young, and fond, and fair, and bland ; 
One fair, and old, and sadly grand, — 

My wedded wife and my native land. 

One taixietb sad and serioudy 
Beneath the roof that -mine diould be ; 

One sitteth sibyl-like, by the sea. 

Chanting a grave song mournfully. 

A little life I have not seen 

Lies by the heart that mme hath been ; 

A cypress wreath darkles now, I weeoo. 
Upon the brow of my love in green. 
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The mother and mfe shall pass away. 

Her hands be dust, her lips be clay ; 

But my other love on earth shall stay, 

And live m the life of a better day. 

Ere we -wae bom my first love was, 

My sires were heirs to her holy cause ; 

And she yet shall sit in the world’s applause^ 
A mother of men and blessed laws. 

I hope and strive the while I sigh, 

Bor I Imow my first love cannot die : 

From the cham of woes that loom so hi^ 
Her reign shall reach to eternity. 


THE nUBH EXILES. 

BY HARTUT MAO DEBMOTT. 

'Whsn’ round the festive Christmas board, or by the Christmas 
hearth. 

That glorious mmgled draught is poured — wine, melody, and mirth ! 

When friends long absent tell, low-toned, their joys and sorrows o'er, 

And hand grasps hand, and ey^ds fill, and lips meet lips once 
more — 

O I in that hour 'twere kindly done, some woman's voice would 
say — 

Forget not those who'ie sad to-night — poor exiles, fax away I ” 

Alas, for them I this morning's sun saw many a moist eye pour 

Its gushing lov^ with longmgs vam, the waste Atlantic o’er, 

Amd when he turned his hon-eye this ev'ning fix)m the West, 

The Indian shores were Imed with those who watched his couched 
crest; 

But not to share his ^ory, then, or gladden in his ray, 

Th^ bent their gaze iqpon his path — those exiles, fSax away ! 

It was — O ! how the heart will cheat I because they thought, 
beyond 

His glowing couch lay that Green Isle of which their hearts were 
fond ; 

And fency brought old scenes of home into each welling eye, 

And through each breast pour’d many a thought that filled it IiTta 
a sigh ! 

'Twas then — 'twas then, all warm with love, they knelt fhpm down 
to pray 

For Irish homes and kith and kin — > poor pyilfia far away I 
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And tlien the mother blest her son, the lover blest the maid. 

And then the soldier was a child, and wqpt the whilst he prayed. 
And then the student’s pallid cheek flushed red as summer rose;, 

And patriot souls forgot their grief to weep for Erin’s woes ; 

And, O ! but then warm vows were breathed, that come what might 
or may, 

They’d right the suffering isle they loved — those exiles, fer away i 

And some there were around the board, like loving brothers met. 

The lew and fond and joyous hearts that never can forget ; 

They pledged — The girls we left at home, God bless them ! ” and 
they gave, 

« The memory of our absent friends, the tender and the brave I ” 
Then up, erect, with nine times nine — hip, hip, hip — hurrah I 
Drank — “ Erin slaaitka gal go braghl ” those exiles fer away* 

Then, O ! to hear the sweet old strains of Iridi mnsic rise, 
lake gushing memories of home, beneath fer foreign skies. 

Beneath the sp^dmg ealaba^ beneath the treUSed vin^ 

The bright Italian myrtle bower, or dark Canadian pine — 

O I don’t these old familiar tones — now sad, and now so gay — 
Speak out your very, very hearts — poor exiles, for away i 

But, Heavens ! how many sleep afar, all heedless of these strains, 
Tir^ wanderers ! who sought repose through Europe’s battle plains — - 
Li strong, fierce, headlong fight they fi^ — as ^ps go down in 
storms — 

They fell — and human whirlwinds swept across their diattered forms ! 
No diroud, but glory, wrapt them round ; nor prayer nor tear had 
they — 

Save the wandering winds and the heavy clouds — poor exiles fax 
away ! 

And might the siriger claim a sigh, he, too, could tell how tost 
Upon the stranger’s dreary shore, his heart’s best hopes were lost ; 
How he, too, pmed, to hear the tones of friendship greet his ear. 

And pined, to walk the river side, to youthful mu5ang dear, 

Amd pined, with yearning silent love, amongst hza own to stay — 
Alas I It is so sad to be an exile for away ! 

Then, O ! when round the"^ Christmas board, or by the Christmas 
hearth, 

That glorious mingled draught is poured — win^ mdody, and mirth ! 
When friends long absent tell, low-toned, their joys and sorrows o’er. 
And hand grasps hand, and eyehds fill, and lips meet lips once more— 
In that bright hour, perhaps — perhaps, some woman’s voice would 
say — 

“Think — think on those who weep to-night, poor exiles, fox 
aw'ay ! ” 


27 * 
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THE EXILE'S DEVOTION. 

BY T. D. M*GEB. 

Ip I forswear the Art Divine 
Which deifies the dead — 

What comfort then can I call mine, 
What solace seek instead ? 

Eor from my birth our country’s fame 
Was hfe to me, and love, 

And for each loyal Irish name^ 

Some garland stiB X wove. 

rd rather be the Imd that sings 
• Above the martyr’s grave, 

Than fold m fortune's cage my wings 
And feel my soul a slave ; 

I'd rather turn one simple verse 
True to the Gaelic ear, 

Than sapphic odes I might rehearse 
With Senates hst’ning near. 

O I Native Land, dost ever mark 
When the world's dm is drown'd, 
Betwixt the dayhght and the dark 
A W'andeadng solemn sound, 

That on the western wind is borne 
Across thy dewy breast ? 

It IS the voice of those who mourn 
For thee, far in the West I 

For them and theirs, I oft essay 
Your ancient art of song, 

And often sadly turn away 
Deemmg my rashness, wrong ; 

For well I ween, a loving vriU 
Is all the art I own. 

Ah, me, could love suffice for sKIl, 
What triumphs I had known ! 

My native land, my native land, 

Live m my memory still I 
Break on my biam, ye surges grand ! 

Stand up, mist-covered lull ! 

Still in the minor of the mmd 
The land I love I see, 

Would I could fly on the western wind. 
My native land, to thee ! 





lAMENT FOR CLARENCE MANGAN. 

BT B. B. mLUAMS. 

" Oft, with tears, Pve groaned to God for pity — 

Oft gone wandering till my way grew diia— 

Oft sang unto Him a prayerful ditty— 

Oft, all lonely in this throngful caty, 

Raised my soul to ffim ! 

And from path to path His mercy tracked me— 

From a many a peril snatched He xn^ 

When &lse fnends pursued, betrayed, attadked iem^ 

When gloom orerdarked, and sickness racked me. 

He was by to save and free 1 ** 

CkABJc^cx BLunuir* 

Tes ! happy fiaend, the cross was tliine ; 'tis o'er a sea of tean 
Predestin^ souls must ever sail, to reach their native ^heres ; 

May Chnst, the Crowned of C^vary, who died upon a tre^ 
Bequeath tearful chalice, and the bitter cross to me ! 

The darken'd land is desolate — a wildemess of graves ; 

Our purest hearts are prison-bound, our exiles on the waves ; 

Gaunt Famine stalks the blasted plains — the pestilential air 
O’erhangs the gasp of breaking hearts, or stillness of despair. 

The eblxng blood of Ireland is shed by foreign streams, 

^here our kinsmen wake lamenting when they see her in theii 
dreams ; 

O ! happy are the p^ceful dead ! — 'tis not for thee we weep, 
'Whose troubled spirit rests at length in calmly laurdled sleep. 

Ko chains are on thy folded hands, no tears bedim thine ^es, 

But round thee bloom celestial flowers in ever tranquil skii» ; 

While o’er our dreams thy mystic songs, faint, sad, and solemn flowv 
light that left the distant stars ten thousand years ago. 

How sweet thy harp in every string!— wild, tender, 
grand — 

Of fidry pranks, of war, or love, or bleeding Fatherland ! 

( 319 ) 
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And long the mournful ccmna of Tyrconnell and T^one, 

T,iTca midnight waves on cavem’d coasts, around their tonaDS sizau 
moan. 


StOl ** Boating down the Bosphorus,” with thee we gayly go ; 

And still the « Elfin Maiiners ” o’er tiny brooklets row : 

The phantom « Lady Agnes ” still roams m aw’ful woe, 

And Trifth hearts o’er “ Cahal Mor ” and « Eoism Bubh shall glow. 


Then wert a voice of God on Earth — of those prophetic souls, 

“Who hear the fearful thunder in the Future’s womb that rolls ; 

And the warnings of the Angels, as the midnight hurried past, 
Eush’d in upon thy spirit, like a ghost-o’erladen blastt 

Then the woes of coming judgment on thy tranced vision burst — 
To immortal vengeance on an age and land accurst— 

For where is Faith, or Punty, or Heaven in us now ? 

In power alone the tunes believe — to gold alone they bow. 

If any shade of earthliness bedimmed thy spirit's wings, 

Well cleans’d thou art m sorrow’s ever salutary springs ; 

And even bitter suifering, and stall more bitter sm ^ 

Shall only a soul hke thine more beautiful within. 

For every woxmd that humbles, if it do not all destroy, 

Shall nerve the heart for nobler deeds, and fit for purer joy ; 

As the Demigod of Fabldand, as olden legends say, 

Eose up more strong and valorous each time he touched the day. 

And wisely was a weakness with thine ecstasies allied, 

Thus Heaven would save a favorite child from God-dethroonmg pride ^ 
And teach the Starland dreamer that his vision’d milky-way 
Is but the feeble reflex of his sire’s transmitted ray. 


As aforetime the Apostle w^t to bear an earthly thorn, 

While his raptured spirit floated through the portals of the mom i 
For bards, like saints, have secret joys, none other mortals know. 
And He who loves would chasten ^em in weakness and in woe. 


Tears deck the soul with virtues, as soft rains the floVry sod, 

And the inward eyes are purified for clearer dreams of God. 

'Tis sorrow’s hand the temple-gates of hohness unbars — 

By day we only see the Earth, ’tis mght reveals the Stars. 

Alas ! alas I — the Minstrel’s fate ! — his life is short and drear. 

And if he win a wreath at last, ’tis but to shade a bier ; 

His harp is fed with wasted life — to tears its numbers flow — 

And strung with chords of broken hearts, is Dreamland’s ^endid 
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But now — a cloud tnmsfigored, all ImrdnoTis, axiroral — 

Thou joinest the Trisagion of choir'd munort^ choral ; 

"WTule all the little discords here but render more sublime 
The joybells of the universe from starry chime to chime I 

O Father of the harmonies eternally that roll 

Life, light, and love, to tnllion'd suns, receive the Poet's soul I 

And him in Thy bosom hum this vale of tears and storms. 

To swell the sphere-hymns thundered j&om the rushing, starry 
swarms.* 


In sacred lustre toHm where the constellated throngs 
Peal down through Blkiven's chasmata f unutterable songs. 

And the mynad-peopled systems, beneath, aroimd, abov^ 

Besoimd with adoration — reverberate with love I 

Sleep, happy fiend ! The cross was thine — *tis o'er a sea of tean 
Predestined souls must ever sail to reach their native spheres. 

May Christ, the crown’d of Calvary, who died upon a tre^ 
Youchsafe his tearfil chalice and the bitter cross to me ! 


MT GBAYB. 

BT TH03CAS DAVIS. 

Shall they bury me m the deep, 

TVhere wind-forgettmg waters ^eep ? 

Shall they dig a grave for me 
Under the green- wood tree ? 

Or on the heath, 

Where the wilder breath 
Of the storm doth blow? 

O, no ! O, no ! 

Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 

Or under the shade of Cathedral domes i 
Sweet ’twere to he on Italy's shore ; 

Yet not there — nor in Greece, though I love it more. 

In the wolf or the vulture my grave diaH I find ? 

Shall my ashes career caa the world-seemg wind ? 

Shan they fling my coipse in the battle mound. 

Where coffinless thousands lie under the groimdJ 
Just as they fall they are buried so— 

O, no ! O, no I 

* See Hnmboldt*B Cosmos 

f Idem Interstellar spaces In the nearer heavens, tbroxxtrh which are beheld 
innumerable nebnlse, and clusters of stars so distant that astronomers have 
called them stardust. 
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No I on an Irish green hall-side* 

On an opening lawn — but not too wide ! 

Por I love the drip of the wetted trees — 

I love not the gales, but a gentle breeze^ 

To freshen the turf — put no tombstone there. 
But green sods deck'd with daisies fair, 

Nor sods too deep ; but so that the dew. 

The matted grass-roots may trickle through. 

Be my ^itaph writ on my country's mind, 

** He served his country, and loved his kind" — 

O I *twere merry unto the grave to go, 

If one were sure to be buzi^ so. 


A LAMENT FOR THOMAS HAYIS. 

BT 7. mEUZEB. 

Is he gone fiom our struggle — the pure of the purest— 

The staff that upheld our green banner the surest — 

Is Ae gone from our struggle away ? 

O I Heaven, that the man who gave soul to our strife— 

The heart with the lightnings of hberty rife, 

Should be sudd^y stricken to clay; 

But yesterday leudmg a people new life, 

Cold — mute — in the coffin to-day ! 

Woe, woe; 

Strong myriads stunned by the one ffital blow— 

The loved is departed — the lofty laid low ! 

Though his form was to me as a far-dwelling stranger, 

3Did I need a defender from feJsehood or danger, 

I would call on his voice — or his arm ! 

Homance and reahty blended, m sooth, 

The firmest of manhood, and freshest of youth, 

In honor’s most beautifril form ; 

Not even to save the whole cargo of truth. 

Would he cast out a part in the storm ! 

Gloom, gloom. 

The firmness and freshness are nipped in the bloorn.! 

Broad and dark is the shadow that falls from his tomb I 

Go — mix with the crowds where his praises are spoken. 

Go — watch the wet eyes that hang over each token 
His gemus hath given of its birth : 

Would imllions in one common grief be combined, . 
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If some speH-work embracing tiie heart and the mind 
Of man m its magical girth. 

Were not left, like a scroll from Ms spirit, behind. 

To circle and gird up the earth ? 

Grie^ grief — 

The minstrel-magician, the patriot cMe:^ 

To praise Mm is some — O I how little — relief 

The water runs dear from the high, rocky fountain. 

And rapid the river that bursts from the mountain : 

So rapid and clear was the stream 
Of his song — for the bard was exalted above 
The gross of the world, both by lore and by love, 

^Vben country and kind w^e his theme, — 

O ! bis soul was a seraph that ceaselessly strove 
To soar to its own native beam. 

Dear, dear — 

Are the prunings of pinion that dropped from him here ; 
His own is the torch-light that dames round his bier. 

From a qniit intensdy to liberty cleaving — 

From a heart that grew yet more enlarged by its heaving^ 
He fired into eneigy all, 

"Whose nature looks up to the loftiest mind. 

Since, like loftiest bot^h, it first catches the wind. 

And is last into stillness to frU ; 

He banded the glowing — he guided the blind. 

Who grappled and tugged with their thrall— 

Grave, grave — 

Onward may still be the sweep of the brave ; 

But the bright crest of foam — it is gone from the wave* 

To cowards and despots a hatred irndying, 

For freedom a passion intense and raying, 

A pride in the resolute hand ; 

A hope that could see not a danger to diun. 

When bonds should be broken, and liberty won — 

A faith in the book and the brand. 

The song and the standard — had made him the son 
Of a fair, but a shadowy land — • 

Blight, bl^ht — 

How sad are the banner and book in our sight, 

Ah ! the brow of the country grew gray in a night ! 

The gallant, good heart, that was fitted to daxnber 
The rockiest path, is now cold in the chamber 
Of death, as the basest can be — 

No minstrd. again to Ms greatness shall grow. 

Though many shall spring from the one lying low, 

Like twigs from the felled forest tree; 
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But stni^ at Ms bidding, the fettered shall throTT 
Their chains on the earth, and be free I 
Clay, clay — 

Thou sooner shalt steal the broad sun fix>ni the day^ 
Than the luimnous spint of Davis away I 


n ^HTR KEEN.* 

(raoK TEX misH) 

I NtnasED you at this withered breast. 

This hand baked your marriage cake ; 

The mother that sung to your childhood's rest 
Now keens at your manhood's wake — 

TTUagone ! 

I fed you with my heart's best blood, 

And your oton flows red before me — 

By yours and your children's cradie I stood — 

The plumes of your hearse must wave o'er me— 
TTUagone I 

Your children sit by your bloody bier, 

To my side in terror dmging — 

But thou, my child, thou art not here, 

And my heart with grief is wringing — 

TJU^one I 

I remember thee in thy manly youth, 

When thy face like the sun's was beaming — 


* Keen, properly Qimne, — the dirge sung orer the dead in Ireland. The 
word is derived from the Hebrew cinff,’ pronounced Aern” which signifies 
weeping, with clapping of hands. That the reader may have some notion of the 
keen, we gi've the following (which w a literal ti ansi ition) from Croker’s Keens of 
Ireland It is the Lament of a mother for lici mid — 

“Cold and silent is thy bed Damp is the blessed dew of night, but the sun 
will bring warmth and heat in the morning and diy up the dew But thy heart 
cannot feel heat from the morning sun no moie will the pnnt of your footsteps 
be seen m the morning dew on the mountains of I\era, wbeie you have so often 
hunted the fox and the h ire, ever foremost amongst young men Cold and silent 
la now thy bed 

“My sunshine yon were I loved you better than the «!un it«elf- and when I 
see the sun going down in the west I think of my boy and of my black night of 
sorrow Tcke t’^e •'n" ^ • had a red glow on his cheek lie w.is as blight 
as rlip -m at j t ^ > ,'i \ storm eani« on and mj sun«-hine was lost to me 
forevjr ilv 'ir * ■ le \ .. »’r. m again come back ^o' my boy cannot return. 
Gold and silent is his bed. 

“Life-blood of my heart— -for the sake of my boy I caied only for this world. 
He was brave; he was generous , he was nohle-mimlod, he was belo'ved bj' iich 
and poor, he was clean-skinned. But why should I tell what every one knows? 
Why should I now go back to what never can be more ’ He who was every thing 
to me is dead. He is gone for ever, he will return no more. Gold and silent ia 
his repose.” 
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And bciglitly it shone out in joy or in mth 
Like a ray o'er my darkness gleaming — 
Ullagone! 

I saw your finm bound through the dance — 
Your arm. gather -victory ; 

And I cast on those days a sonowful glance 
For my son was the world to me — 

Ullagone! 

And none -was like hirn to his own Aileen— • 

The wife to his bosom given — 

In the glance of her blue-eyed babes is seen» 

The image of her in heaven. 

Ullagone! 

And many a suitor strove to wed 
Aileen with the yellow tresses, 

But she left her w^th for thy lowly bed. 

And gave thee the love that blesses — 

Ullagone I 

Aileen was beautiful and good — 

One love in your souls -was burning — 

And my old heart laughed in a mother’s mood, 

By her son's bright hearth sojoiuming — 
Ullagone I 

Pleasantly passed your youthful days, 

Till the dark destroyer's coming ; 

Then the light of joy left your gloomy gaz^ 

And sorrow your youth was o’ercoming — 
Ullagone I 

I laughed no more — ftir the dismal cloud 
Of ruin above ye hovered — 

It hung on your hearts till an early shroud 
Your wife m her coffin covered — 

Ullagone! 

You see her again — your own Aileen — 

In the bright place where she's staying. 

And tell her the words of the sorrowful Ksen, 
Your desolate mother is saying — 

Ullagone ! 

Tell her your mother loves her well — 

Left alone to her bitter wailing ; 

And her fatherless babes, if they could, would tdl 
Hhw their orphan hearts are ailing. 

undone I 
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I nursed you at this mthered breast, 

I Imeaded your bridal bread, 

And she that rocked you, a babe, to rest, 
Now sits by your corpse's head ! 

XJHagone! 


lAMENT OF THE IRISH MOTHER. 

0 ! WHT did you go when the dowers were springing, 

And winter^s wSd tempests had vanished away, 

When the swallow was come, and the sweet lark was singing, 
From the mom to the eve of the beautiful day ? 

O ! why did you go when the summer w-as coming, 

And the heaven was blue as your own sunny eye ; 

"When the bee on the blossom was drowsily humming— 
Mavottmeen ! mavtmrneen . ' O, why did you die? 

My hot tears are falling in agony o'er you, 

My heart was bound up m the life that is gone ; 

O ! why did you go from the mother that bore you, 

Achora, mcumshla ' why leave me alone ? 

The primrose each hedgerow and dingle is studding ; 

The violet's breath is on each breeze's sigh, 

And the woodbine you loved round your wmdow is budding— 

O 1 Mbswro, mwo<mrmen, I * why, why, did you die ? 

The harebell is missing your step on the mountain, 

The sweetbner droops for the band that it loved. 

And the hazel's pale tassds hang over the fountain 
That springs in the copse where so often you roved. 

The hawthorn's pearls fall as though they were weeping, 

TJpon the low grave where your cold form doth he, 

And the soft dews of evening there longest he sleeping — 
Mdvoiimeen ! Mawntmeen J O, why ^d you die ? 

The meadows are white with the low daisy's flower. 

And the long grass bends glistenmg like waves in the sun ; 

And from his green nest, in tiie ivy-grown tower, 

The sweet robm smgs till the long day is done. 

On, on to the sea, the bright river is flowi%, 

There is not a stain in the vault of the sky ; 

But the flowers on your giave in the radiance are glowing — 
Tour eyes cannot see them. O ! why did you die ? 

* All these Irish words are terms of endearment, — these two mean, — ** Mair, 

my dearest.” 
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Hizeottmeen, I was not alone in my soirow, 

But he whom you loved has soon followed his baride ; 

His young heart anUd break with its grie^ and to-morrow 
They’ll lay him to rest in the grave by your side. 

My dilmg, my darling, the judgment abated 
Upon the young branches, the blooming and fair ; 

But the dry leafless stem which the hghtning hath blitted 
Stands lonely and dark m the sweet summer air. 

"When the bright silent stars through my window are beaming, 

I dream in my madness that you’re at my side, 

With your long golden curls on your white Moulders streamings 
And the smile that came warm from your loving heart’s tide ; 
I hear your sweet voice fitful melodies singing ; 

I wake but to hear the low wind’s whi^)ered sigh. 

And your vanishing tones through my ^ent home ringings 
As I cry in my anguish — O i why did you die ? 

Achora, machreet you are ever before me — 

I scarce see the heaven to which you are gon^ 

So dark are the clouds of despair which he o’er me. 

O, pray for me ! pray at the Almighty’s throne I 
O, pray that the chain of my bondage may sever. 

That to thee and our Father my freed soul may fly. 

Or the cry of my spirit for ever and ever 

Shall be — “ O, mai^mcmeenl why, why did you die? 

Trsr. 


THE PEASAOT GIRLS. 

The Peasant Girl of mei^ Prance, 
Beneath her trellised vine, 

Watches the signal for the dance— 

The broad, red sun’s decline, 

*Tis there — and forth she flies with ^ee 
To join the circling band, 

Whilst mirthful sounds of minstrelsy 
Are heard throughout the land. 

And fair Italia’s Peasant G&l, 

The Amo’s banks beside. 

With myrtle flowers that shine like pearl. 
Will braid at eventide 
Her raven locks ; and to the sky. 

With eyes of liquid Hght, 

Look up and bid her lyre outsigh — 
“Was ever land so bn^t?” 
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The Peasant Girl of England, se^ 

With lip of rosy dye, 

Beneath her sheltering cottage tree^ 

Smile on each passer by. 

She looks on fiel^ of yellow grain, 

Inhales the bean-flower’s scent. 

And seems, a'nnid the fertile plain^ 

An image of content. 

The Peasant Girl of Scotland goes 
Across her Highland hill , 

With cheek that emulates die xos^ 

And voice the skylark's thrill. 

Her tartan plaid she folds around, 

A many-colored vest — 

Type of what varied pys have found 
A home in her kmd breast. 

The Peasant Girl of Ireland, she 
Has left her cabin home, 

Bearing white wreaths — what can it be 
Invites her thus to roam ^ 

Her eye has not the joyous ray 
Should to her years belong ; 

And as she wends her languid way, 

She carols no sweet song. 

O ! soon upon the step and glance 
Grief does the work of age ; 

And it has been her hapless chance 
To open that dark page. 

The happy harvest-home was o’er. 

The fierce tithe-gatherer came ; 

And her young lover, iu his gore, 

Pdl by a murderous aim. 

Then well may youth’s bright glance be gone 
Por ever &om that eye. 

And soon wiU sisters weep upon 
The grave that she kneels by ; 

Amd well may prouder hearts than those 
That there placed garlands, say — 

*^Have Ireland’s peasant girls such woes ? — 
When will they pass away? ” 


Uka. 
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CAOCH, THE PIPEE* 

BY J. EEBGAN. 

OiTB ■winter's day, long, long ago, 

■When I -was a little fellow, 

A piper wandered to onr door. 

Gray-headed, blind, and yellow — 

And O ! how glad -was my yoimg heart, 
Though earth and sky looked dreary— 
To see the stranger and his dog — 

Poor “ Pinch ” and Caoch O’Leary. 

And when he stowed a'way his bag,” 
Cross-barred with green and yellow, 

I thought and said, «In Ireland’s ground 
There’s not so hne a fdlow.” 

And Fmeen Burke and Shane Magee^ 

And Eily, Kate, and Mary, 

Eushed in, -with panting ha^, to “ see^** 
And <* -^^oome ” Caoch O’Leary. 

O 1 God be with those happy times, 

O ! God be -with my childhood. 

When I, bare-headed, roamed all day 
Bird-nesting in the wild- wood — 

Pll not &>rget those sunny hours, 

However years may vary ; 
m not forget my early fiaends. 

Nor honest Caoch U’Leeay. 

Poor Caoch and " Pinch ” dept -well that 
And in the morning early 
He called me up to hear him play 
The wind shakes the barl^.” 

And then he stroked my flaxen hair, 

And cried — ** God mark my deary,” 
And how I wept when he said “ farewell. 
And think erf Caoch O’Leary.” 

And seasons came and went, and still 
Old Caoch was not forgotten, 

Although I thought him << dead and gon^” 
And in the cold day rotten. 

And often when 1 wE&ed and danced 
With Eily, Kate, and Mary, 

We spoke of childhcxid’s rosy hours. 

And prayed for Caoch O’Leary. 

28 * 
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Well — twenty summers had gone paat^ 

Ajid June’s red son was sinking. 

When I, a man, sat by my door, 

Of tw’enty sad thin^ thinking. 

A httle dog came up the w^ay, 

His gait was slow and weary, 

And at his tail a lame man limped — 

'Twas “ Pinch ” and Caoch O’Leary. 

Old Caoch I but ah ! how woe-b^ne 1 
His form is bowed and bending, 

His deshless hands are stiff and wan, 

Ay — Time is even blendmg 
The colors on his threadbare “ bi^ ” — 

And ** Pinch ” is twice as hairy 
And ** thin-spare ” as w-hen first I saw 
Himself and Caoch O’Leary. 

« God’s blessing here,” the wanderer cried, 

** Far, far be hell’s black viper ; 

Does any body hereabouts 
Remember Caoch the Piper ^ ” 

With s\^ elhng heart I grasped his hand 5 
The old man murmured ** Deary I 
Are you the salky-headed child 
That loved poor Caoch O’Leary ? ” 

"Yes, yes,” I sdd — the wanderer w^ 

As if his heart was breaking — 

" And where a vkic machree/* * he sobbed, 

" Is all the merry-makmg 
I found heie twenty years ago ? ” — 

** My tale,” I sigh^, " might weary, 
Enough to say — there’s none but me 
To wdcome Caoch O’Leary.” 

"Vo, Vo, Vo ^ ” the old man cried, 

And "WTung his hands in sorrow, 

"Pray lead me in asthore machjee^ 

And m go home to-morrow. 

My * peace IS made ’ — I’ll calmly leave 
This world so cold and dreary, 

And you shall keep my ppes and dog, 

And pray for Caoch O’Leary.” 

With " Pinch,” I watched his bed that night, 
Next day, his wish was granted ; 


* Son of my heart 
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He died — and Father James was brought, 
And the Requiem Mass was chanted — 
The neighbors came ; — we dug his grave, 
Near Eily, Kate, and Mary, 

And there he sleeps his last sweet aleqp — 
God rest you I Caoch O'Leary. 


THE DYING GIRL. 

BY B. n. WILLIOCS. 

Fbow a Munster vale they brought her. 
From the pure and balmy air, 

An Ormond peasant's daughter, 

With blue eyes and golden h^. 

They brought her to the city, 

And she faded slowly there^ 
Consumption has no pity 
For blue eyes and golden hair. 

When I saw her first reclining, 

Her hps were moved in prayer. 

And the settmg sun was shining 
On her loosened golden hair. 

When our kindly glances met her, 
Deadly brilliant was her eye, 

And she said that she was better. 

While we Itnew that she must die. 

She speaks of Munster valleys, 

The patron, dance and fair, 

And her thin hand feebly dallies 
With her scattered golden hair. 
When silently we listened 
To her breath with quiet car^ 

Her eyes with wonder glistened. 

And she asked us what was theta, 

The poor thing smiled to it. 

And her pretty mouth laid baie^ 
like gems within a casket, 

A string of pearlets rare. 

We said that we were trying 
By the gushing of her blood. 

And the time she took in sigbirigr, 

To know if she were goS. 
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'Well, she smil’d and chatted gaylj, 

Tho’ we saw in mute despair 
The hectic brighter daily, 

And the death-dew on her hair. 

And oft her wasted fingers 
Beating time upon the bed, 

O’er some old tune she lingers, 

And she bows her golden head. 

At length the ha^ is broken 
And the spirit in its strings, 

As the last decree is spoken, 

To its source exulting springs. 
Descendmg swiftly from title skies, 

Her guardian angel came, 

He struck God’s lightning from her eyes, 
And bore him back the flame. 

Before the sun had risen 
Thro’ the lark-loved morning air,* 

Her young soul left its prison, 

XJndefiled by sm or care. 

I stood beside the couch in tears 
Where pale and calm she slept, 

And tho’ I’ve gaz’d on death for years, 

I blush not ^at I wept. 

I check’d with effort pity’s sighs, 

And left the matron there, 

To close the curtains of her eyes, 

And bind her golden ham. 


SHE IS EAR EROM THE LAND. 


BY TH031AS MOOBB. 

[This halliu} was written to commemorate the feelings of Sarah Carran, danglter 
of the celebrated Irish barrister of that name, and of her lover Robert Emuet. 
It is of them that the following sketch lias been written —“Every one most 
recollect the tragical story of young Emmet the Insh patnot, it was too touching 
to be soon forgotten During the troubles in Ireland he was tned, condemned, 
and executed, on a charge of treason IIis fate made a deep impression on public 
sympathy. He was so young — so mtelhgen t — so generous — so brave — so every 
thing that we are apt to like in a young man. His conduct under trial, too, was 
so lofty and intrepid The noble indignation with which he repelled the cl^ge 
of treason against his country — the eloquent vindication of his name — and ^ 
pathetic appeal to postenty, in the hopeless hour of condemnation — all these en- 
tered deeply into e\ery generous bosom and even hia enemies lamented the stem 
policy that dictated hla execution But there was one heart, whose anguish it 
wo-ud be impossible to describe In happier days and fijier fortunes, he had won 
the affections of a beautiful and Interesting girl, the daughter of a late celebrated 
Insh barrister. She loved him with the disinterested fbrvor of a woman’s first and 
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early lova» “WTien every worldly maxim arrayed itself against Wm ; when blasted 
in fortune, and dugrace and danger darkened around his name, she loved him the 
more ardently for liis very suffenngs. If, then, his Site could awaken the sym- 
pathy even of his f>es, wEiat must have l^n the agony of her whose whole soul 
was occupied by his ima^? Let thc»e tell who have h^ the portals of the tomb 
suddenly elosed between them and the being they most loved on earth — who 
have sat at its threshold, as one shut out in a cold and londy world, fiom whenoe 
all that was most lovely and loving had departeMi.” — Immft Shock Booh.} 

She is far firom the land where her young hero sleeps. 

And lovers are round her, sighing ; 

But coldly she turns finm their gaze, and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying ! 

She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 

Every note which he lov^d awaking ; — 

Ah ! little they think who ddight in her strains, 

How the heart of the Hinstrd is breaking I 

He had liv’d for his love, for his country he died, 

They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried. 

Nor long will his love stay behind hinu 

O ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest^ 

■When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile firom the "West^ 
From her own loved island of sorrow ! 


MAUGHEAD N1 


BY EBWABn WAIBH, 


(This ballad is fbnnded on the story of Daniel O’Keeffe, an outlaw, ftmons In the 
traditions of the County of Cork, where his name is still associate with several 
localities. It 18 related that O’Keeffe’s beautiful mistress, Mai^aret Kelly (ifor> 

C 'd m ChedHeadh,) tempted by a larra reward undertook to deliver him into the 
ds of the English soldiers, but O’Keeffe having discovered in her possession a 
document revealmg her perfidy, in a fteuzy of indignation stabbed her to the 
heart with his tkian. He lived m the time ^ William HL and Is repraaeuted to 
bare been a gentleman and a poet .1 

Ax the dance in the viQage 
Thy white foot was fleetest ; 

Thy voice ’mid the concert 
Of maidens was sweetest; 

The swdl of thy white breast 
Made rich lovers follow ; 

And thy raven bound th pur>, 

Young Mairgr^ad m Chealleadh* 
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Thy neck was, lost maid ! 

Than the ceanaban * whiter ; 

And the glo^w of thy cheek 
Than the monadan t blighter ; 

But Death’s cham hath bound thee^ 

Thine eye’s gla7ed and hollow 
That shone like a Sun-hurst, 

Young Mairgread m CheaHeadh. 

Ko more shall mine ear drink 
Thy melody swelling ; 

Nor thy beamy eye brighten 
The outlaw’s dark dwellmg ; 

Or thy soft heaving bosom 
My destiny hallow, 

Y^en thine arms twine around me^ 

Young Mairgread ni Chealleadh. 

The moss couch I brought thee 
To-day from the mountam, 

Has diank the last drop 

Of thy young heart’s red fountain, 

Por this good slian beside me 
Struck deep and rung hollow 
In thy bosom of treason, 

Young Maii^6ad m OheaBeadh. 

*With strings of rich pearls 
Thy white neck was laden. 

And thy fingers with roods 
Of the Sassenach maiden ; 

Such rich silks enrob’d not 
The proud dames of Mallow — 

Such pure gold they wore not 
As Mairgread m Chealleadh. 

Alas ! that my loved one 
Her outlaw would injure — 

Alas ! that he e’er proved 
Her treason’s avenger ! 

That this nght hand should make thee 
A bed cold and hollow, 

When m Death’s slero it laid thee, 

Young Mairgread ni Chealleadh ! 

* A plant femid in bogs, the top of which hears a suhstaace resemhllng eotto^ 
and as whit© as snow Prononnted CftnavSin. ^ 

t The monadan is a red berry that is found on wild xnarahj mountalnik it 
grows on an humble creeping plwt. 
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And while to this lone care 
My deep grief Vm venting, 
The Saxon’s keen bandog 
Hy footsteps is scenting : 

But true men await me 
Afar in Duhallow. 

Farewdl, cave of slaughter, 
And MairgiAad ni Chealleadhu 


LAMENT OE MOEIAK SHEHONE FOE MISS 
MARY BOCEEE. 

(FBOU TES IB18H.) 

« Thebe’s darkness in thy dweHling-place, and silence reigns above; 
Ajid Mary’s voice is heard no more, hke Ike soft voice of love. 

Yes ! thou art gone, my Mary, dear ; and Morian Shehone 
Is left to sing his song of woe, and wail for thee alone. 

O ! snow white were thy virtues — the beautiful, the young — 

The old with pleasure bent to hear the music of ihj tongue j 
The young with rapture gazed on thee, and their hearts m love were 
bound. 

For thou wast brighter than the sun that dieds its light around. 

My soul is daik, O ! Mary dear ! thy sun of beauty’s set ; 

The sorrowful are dumb for thee — lie grieved their tears jBarget ; 
And I am left to pour my woe above thy grave alone ; 

For dear wert thou to the fond heart of Morian Shehone. 

Fast flowing tears above the grave of the rich man are shed. 

But they are dried when the cold stone shuts in his narrow bed ; 

Not so with my heart’s feithful love — the dark grave cannot hide 
From Moiian’s eyes Ay form of grace, of lovdiness, and pride. 

Thou didst not fall like Ae sere leaf, when Autumn's chill winds 
. blow — 

'Twas a tempest and a storm blast that has laid my Mary low, 
BCadst Aou not ^ends Aat loved Aee wdl — hadst Aou not 
garments rare? 

Wast Aou not happy, Mary — wast Aou not young and feir } 

why Aould the dread spoiler come, my heart’s peace to 
destroy, 

Or Ae grim tyrant tear from me my all of earthly joy ? 

0 ! am I left to pour my woes above Ay grave alone } 

Thou idol of the feiAftil heart of Morian Shehone I 

Sweet were Ay looks and sweet Ay smiles, and kind wast thou 
to sE: 

The wiAering scowl of envy on Ay fortunes dared not fell ; 
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For l3iee tJiy friends lament and moiiini, and nerer cease to *we€p • 
O ! that their lamentations could awake thee from thy sleep I 
O ! that thy peerless form again could meet my loving cla%> ! 

O ! that the cold damp hand of Death could loose his iron grai^ I 
Yet, when the valley's daughters meet beneath the tall elm trecj, 
And talk of Mary as a dream that never more shall be ; 

Then may thy spirit float around, like music in the air. 

And pour upon their virgin souls a blessing and a prayer. 

0 ! am I left to pour my wail above thy grave alone ? " 

Thus RT-nkfi in silence the Iftment. of Monan Bhehone 1 


A CAOINE. 

BY EVA. (MISS MABY EVA KELLY.) 

Gone, gone from me and from the earth, and from the S umm er dky» 
A-nA all the bright, wild hope and love that swelled so proud and 
high; 

all this heart had stored for thee within its endless deep — 
With me — with me, 0 ! never more thoult smile, or joy, or weep ! 

'There are gold nails on your coffin ; there are snowy plumes above ; 
They pour thdr pomp and honors there, but I this woe and love — 
The hopdess woe, the longing love, that turn from earth away, 

Anil pray for refrige and a home within the fill fait day ! 

Come, wild deer of the mountain-side I come, sweet bird of the 
plain ! 

To cheer the cold and tremhling heart that heats for you in vain I 

0 1 come, from woe, and cold, and gloom, to her that's warm and 

true, 

And has no hope or throb for aught within this world but you ! 

To the sad winds I have scattered the treasures of my soul 
The sorrow that no tongue could speak, or mortal power control — 
And wept the weary night and day until my heart was sore, 

And every germ of peace and joy was withered at its core. 

In vain, in vain, this yearning cry — this dark and deq» despair I 

1 droop alone and trembling here, and thou art lying iAere, 

But though thy smile upon the earth I never more may see. 

And thou wilt never come to me — yet, I may fly to thee I 

I never stood within your home — I do not bear your name— 
life parted us for many a day, but Death now seals my claim ; 

In dukness, sileiice, and decay, and here at last alone, 

You're but more truly bound to me — my darling, and my own I 
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TH M MOTHEE’S LAMENT- 

BY GBBALB OBZFFEY. 

My darling, my darling, -while silence is on the moor, 

And lone in the sunshine, I sit by our cabin door ; 

Wlien evening fells quiet and cahn over land and sea. 

My darling, my darling, I think of past times and thee ! 

Here, -while on this cold shore, I wear ont my lonely hours, 

My child in the heavens is spreading my bed -with flo-w'ers, 

AU weary my bosom is gro-wTi of ttos Mendless clime, 

But I long not to leave it , for that -were a shA-mp mid crime* 

They bear to the churchyard the youth in their health away, 

I know w-here a Mnt hangs more ripe fer the grave than they. 
But I -wLsh not for death, for my spirit is all resigned, 

And the hope that stays with me gives peace to my aged mind- 

My darling, my darling, God gave to my feeble age^ 

A prop fer my feint heart, a stay in my pilgrimage ; 

My darling, my darling, God takes back his gift again — 

Am my heart may be brcAen, hut ne’er shall my will complaui* 


THE ORANGEMANT’S WIFE. 

BY CABBOZiL ICAIiONB. 

I WAiTDEB by the limpid shore 
When fields and fio-w'rets bloom ; 

But, O ! my heart is sad and sore — 

My soul is sunk m gloom — 

All day I cry ochone ! ochone ! ♦ 

I we^ from night till mom — 

1 -wish t^t I were dead and gone^ 

Or never had been bora. 

My fether d-wdt beside Tyrone^ 

And -with him children five ; 

But I to Charlemont had gone^ 

At service there to live. 

O brothers fond I O aster dear 1 
How ill I paid your love I 
O fether I father ! how I fear 
To meet thy soul abofve ! 

* Ochonei an ezdasuatlon of sonow, aa^ 0, zny gxief t 

YOL. I- 29 
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My mother left iis long ago, — 

A lovely corpse -was she, — 

But we had longer days of woe 
In this ssd world to be. 

My weary days will soon be done — 

I pine m gnef forlorn f 

1 w^ that I were dead and gone^ 

Or never had been bom. 

It was the year of Ninety-Eight, 

The Wredkers came about ; 

They burned my father’s sta(^ of wheats 
And drove my brothers out ; 

They forced my sister to their lust — 

God grant my father rest ! 

Tor the Captain of the Wreckers thrust 
A bayonet through his breast. 

It was a dreadfi^ dreadful year ; 

And I was blindly led, 

In love^ and loneliness, and fear, 

A kyai man to wed j 

And my heart is his alone^ 

It breaks, but cannot turn : 

I widh that I were dead and goney 
Or never had been bom. 

Next year we lived in quiet love^. 

And kissed our infant boy ; 

And peace bad spread her wings above 
Our dwelling at the Moy. 

And then my wayworn brothers came 
To share our peace and rest ; 

And poor lost Bose, to hide her shame 
And sorrow in my breast. 

They came^ but soon they turned and fled« 
Preserve my soul, 0 God ! 

It was my husband’s hand, they said. 

That shed my fether’s blood. 

All day I cry ochone ! ochone 1 
I weep from night till mom ; 

And O, that I were dead and gpne^ 

Or never had been bom ! 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS HAYIS, 

BY ;02Dr ITOBBB ICUBBAY. 

"Whex on the field where fireedom bled, 

I press the ashes of the brave, 

Marvelling that man should ever dread 
Tktts to wipe out the name of slave ; 

Ko deep-drawn sigh escapes my breast — 

No 'woman’s drops my eyes distam, 

I weep not gallant hearts at rest — 

I but deplore they died in vam. 

■When I the sacred spot behold. 

F or aye remembered and renowned, 

Where dauntless hearts and arms as bold. 
Strewed tyrants and theur slaves around ; 
High hopes exulting fire my breast — 

High notes triumphant swell my strain* 

Joy to the brave I in victory blest — 

Joy I joy ! they periled not in vain* 

But when thy ever mournful voicei, 

My country calls me to deplore 
The chamjaon of thy youth^ choice, 

Honored revered, but seen no more ; 

Heavy and quick my sorrows fall 

For him who strove, with might and mam. 
To leave a lesson for us ah. 

How we might hve — nor live in vain. 

moulded of earth's common clay. 

Thou hadst to sordid arts stooped down. 

Thy glorious talent fiung away. 

Or sold for price thy great renown ; 

In some poor pettifogging place, 

Slothful, inglorious, thou hadst lain. 

Herding amid the unhonored race, 

Who doze, and dream, and die in vain* 

A spark of his celestial fibre. 

The Gon of fteemen struck from thee ; 

Made thee to spurn each low desire, 

Nor bend the uncompromismg knee ; 

Made thee to vow thy hfe^ to rive, 

With ceasdess tug, th' oppressor's chmn. 
With lyre, with pen, with sword, to strive 
For thy dear land — nor strive in vain. 
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How liapless is aax comitry's fete, — 

If Heaven in pity to us send 

like thee, one glorious, good and great — 
To guide, instruct us, and amend ; 

How soon thy honored hfe is o’er — ^ 
Soon Heaven demandeth thee again ; 

We grope on darkling as before. 

And fear lest thou hast died in vain. 

In vain, — no, never ! ^ O'er thy graven 
Thy ^irit dwelleth in the air ; 

Thy passionate love, thy purpose brave^ 
Thy loGpe assured, thy promise fair. 

Generous and wise, farewell I — For^ 
Tears for the glorious dead and gone ; 

Eis tears, if tears are hie, still flow 
For daves and cowards hving on. 


THE EECOHCILIATION. 

BY JOHN BANIM. 

[The &cis of this hallad occorred in a little moantain'Chapel, In the connty of 
Clare, at the time efforts were made to put an end to feotion-fi^ting among th« 
peasant^.] 

Thb old man he kndt at the altar, 

His enemy's hand to take, 

And at first his weak voice ^d falter, 

And his feeble limbs did shake ; 

For his only brave boy, his glory, 

Had been stretched at the old man's feet 
A corpse, all so haggard and gory, * 

By the hand which he now must greet. 

And soon the old man st(^t speaking, 

And rage, which had not gone by, 

From under his brows came breaking 
XJp into his enem3r's eye — 

And now his limbs were not shaking, 

But his clinch'd hands his bosom cross'd, 

And he looked a fierce wish to be talung 
Bevenge for the boy he had lost. 

But the old man he looked around hTTn^ 

And thought of the place he was in. 

And thought of the promise which bound hi-m^ 

A^d thought that revenge was sin — 
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And then, crying tears, like a woman, 

“ Your hand ! ” he said — ** ay, Uiat hand ! 
And I do forgive yon, foeman, 

Por the sake of our bleeding land ! ” 


TEOE «HOIXT AND lYT” GIRL. 

BT J. XBEQAN. 

[7o1iii was bom of bmnble parents in a Tillage by the Kore, hi the 

Queen's County, and died about forty years of age in 1S^9 He was bom and bred 
amongst the people, — he shared their occasional pnvabons, — he thought and 
acted with them, — and was happy to die amongst them. He was plainly but 
well educated At an early he contributed tales and sketches to the Irish 
periodicals, and m course of time, became a well-known contributor of ballads to 
the iVotion Some of his best prose articles appeared m DolmcaQt Magazme , — to 
which he contributed also some poetiy illustrative of the legends popuuff amongst 
the people, as well as upon the hard reahties of their every day life. There were 
&w men who surpassed him in knowl^ige of the legends and superstidons of the 
country; of these he was preparing a volume for publication, when be was hui> 
nedly summoned to his eternal home. He was a poor man, who wrote for bread. 
His poems are thoroughly idiomatic, and as Irish m their gush of foeling and aea* 
timent, as they axe full of pnnty and t8ndezness.2 

« Come, buy my nice, fre^ Ivy, and my Holly sprigs so green ; 

I have the finest taranches that ever yet were seen. 

Come buy from me, good Christians, and let me home, Ipray, 

And rU wish you ‘ Merry Christmas limes, and a ^ppy Hew 
Year’s Bay.* 

Ah I won’t you take my Ivy ^ — the loveliest ever seen ! 

Ah ! won’t you have my Holly boughs ? — all you who love the 
Green ! 

Do ! — take a little bunch of each, and on my knees TU pray, 

That God may bless your Christmas, and be with you Hew Year’s 
Day. 

This wind is black and bitter, and the hailstones do not spare 
My shivering form, my bleedmg feet, and stiff entangled hair ; 

Then, w-hen the skies are pitiless, be merciful I say — 

So Heaven will light your Chiistmas and the coming New Year's 
Day.” • 

*Twas thus a dying maiden sung, whilst the cold hail rattled down. 
And fierce winds whistled mournfully o’er Dublin’s dreary town ; — 
One stiff hand clutched her sprigs and Holly boughs so fair. 
With the other she kept brushing the hail-drops from her hair. 

So grim and statue-like she seemed, *twas evident that Death 
Was lurking in her footsteps — whilst her hot, impeded breath 
29 * 
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Too plainly told her early doom — thoTigh the burden of her lay 
"Was still of hfe, and Christmas joys, and a Happy New Year's Hay, 

'Twas in that broad, bleak Thomas-street, I heard the wanderer sing 5 
I stood a moment in the mire, beyond the ragged ring — 

My heart felt cold and lonely, and my thoughts were far away, 
Wliere I was, many a Christmas-tide, and Happy New Year's Hay* 

I dreamed of wanderings in the woods amongst the Holly Green; 

I dreamed of my own native cot, and porch with Ivy screen ; 

I dreamed of lights for ever dimm'd — of Hopes that can't return — 
And dropped a tear on Christmas fires, that never more can bum. 


The ghostlike snnger still sung on, but no one came to buy; 

The hurrying crowd passed to and fro, but did not heed her cry ; 
She uttered one low, piercmg moan — then cast her boughs away— 
Ajod smiling, cried — « I'll rest with God before the New Year's 
Hay!" 

* * « * 


On New Year's Hay I said my prayeis above a new-made graven 
Hug decently in sacred soil, by 10110/8 murmunng wave ; 

The Minstrd maid from Earth to Heaven has winged her happy 
way. 

And now enjoys, with aster saints, an-endless New Year's Hay. 


THE CONYICT OE CLONMELL. 

(7E03C ZES IBISH.) 

BT r. jr. OAXIANAX. 


[Who the hero of this gong is, I know not; bnt conviets, firom obvions reasons, 
have been peculiar objects of sympathy m Ireland Hurling, 'which is mentioned 
in one of the verses, is a thoroughly national diversion, and is played with intense 
zeal, by parish against pazTsb^^aronj against barony, county agamst county, or 
even province against provlnC^ It is played, not only by the peasant, but by the 
students of the university, where it is an established pastime Twiss, the most 
sweeping calumniator of Ireland, calls it, if 1 mistake not the cncket of barban- 
sns: bnt thtmgh fu’iy p»*ep.ired to pay a just tnbute to the dieganee of the English 
game, I ov>u thar I tliiMk the Irish sport fully as cmhzed, and much better cal- 
culated for the display of vigor and activity Stnitt, m his Sports and Pastimes, 
eulogizes the activity of «!ome Iribhmen, who pUjed the cramo about t\ienty-five 
years before the publication of his work, (1801,) at :hi t .io\ oi iJi ni-^h Museum, 
and deduces it fiom the Roman barpastum The descnption Stiutt <iuotes from 
old Garaw is quite graphic.] 

How hard is my fortune, 

Aoid vain my repining I 
The strong rope of fate 
For this young neck is twining. 
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Mt strength is departed ; 

My cheek sunk and salkm; 
Whilel languish in chains 
In the jail of Clonmala** 

No boy in the Till^e 
”Was ev&c yet milder, 

Td play with a child. 

And my sport woiild be wilder, 
Pd dance without tming 
From morning tdi even, 

And the goal>b^ I’d stnte 
To the hghtmng of heaven. 

At my bed-foot decaying, 

My hurlbat is lying, 

Thro’ the boys of the village, 

My goal-ball is flying ; 

My horse ’mong the neighbors 
Neglected may fellow, — 
While I pine in my chains 
In the jail of Olonmala, 

Next Sunday the patron 
At home will be keeping, 

And the young active huriers 
The Add wih be sweeping. 
With the dance of fair maidens 
The eveung they'll hallow, 
While this heart, once so gay, 
Shall be cold in Ctonmala. 


THE YOIOE OF TBffi POOR 

ST spssAKZA (mss. w. s. wnss). 

Was sorrow ever like to our sorrow ? 

0! God above! 

Will our night never change into a monw 
Of Joy and love ? 

A deadly gloom is on us, waking, slewing, 
Like file darkness at noontide 
That fdl upon the pallid mother, weeping 
By the Crudfied* 
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Before ns die our brothers of starvatiou ; 

Around are cries of famine and despair ! 

Where is hope for us, or comfort, or s^vation — 

AVhere — O I where ^ 

If the angels ever hearken, downward bending. 

They are weepmg, we are sure, 

At the htanies of human groans ascending 
P^om the crush’d hearts of the poca:. 

When the human rests in love upon the human, 

All grief is light ; 

But who bends one kind glance to illumine 
Our hfe-long night ? 

The air around is ringing with their laughter — * 

God has only made the rich to smile ; 

But we — in our rags, and want, and woe — we follow after, 
Weqjmg the while. 

And the laughter seems but uttered to deride us, 

When, O ! when 

WlU fall the frozen barriers that divide us 
From other men > 

Will ignorance for ever thus enslave us, 

^ViU misery for ever lay us low ? 

All are eager with their insults ; but to save us 
None, none, we know. 

W'e never knew a childhood^s mirth and gladness. 

Nor the proud heart of youth free and brave ; 

O, a deathlike dream of wretchedness and sadness 
Is life’s weary journey to the grave. 

Bay by day we lower sink and lower. 

Till the ^dlike soul withm 

Falls crushed beneath the fearful demon power 
Of poverty and sm. 

So we toil on, on with fever burning 
In heart and brain, 

So we toil on, on through Mtter scorning. 

Want, woe, and pain. 

We dare not raise our eyes to the blue Heaven 
Or the toil must cease — 

We dare not breathe the fresh air Ood hns given 
One hour in peace. 

We must toil though the light of life is burning, 

0, how dim ! 

We must tod on our sick-bed feebly turning 
Our eyes to Him, 
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Who alone can iiear the pale lip faintly saying, 
With scarce-moved breath, 

While the paler hands uplifted and the prayings 
«Lord, grant us Death ! ” 


THE COOLIJN.* 

BY aiAnTDT MAC DEBMOTT. 

The scene is beside where the Avonmoref flows — 

'Tis the sprmg of the year, and the day^s near its dose ; 

And an old woman ats with a boy on her luiee — 

SAe smiles hke the evemng, but Ae like the lea ! 

Her hair is as white as the flax ere it*s ^un — 

His brown as yon tree that is hiding the sun 1 
Beside the bright river — 

The calm, gla^ river. 

That's diding and gliding all peacefoUy on. 

Come, gpnny,” the boy says, « you'll sing me, I know. 
The beautiiul Coolun, so sweet and so low ; 

For I love its soft tones more than blackbird or thmsh. 

Though often the tears in a shower will gudi 

Prom my eyes when I hear it. Dear granny, say why, 

When my heart's full of pleasure, I sob and I cry 
To hear the sweet Coolun — 

The beautiful Coolun — 

An angel first sang it above in the sky? ” 

And sAe sings and Ae listens ; but many years pass. 

And the old woman sleeps 'neath the diapd-yard grass ; 

And a couple are seated upon the same stone, 

Where the boy sat and listened so oft to the crone — 

'Tis the boy — *tis the man, and he says while he sighs. 

To the girl at his side with the love-streaming eyes, 

« O ! sing me, sweet Oonagh, 

My beatitiful Oonagh, 

O ! ring me the Coolun," he says and he sighs. 

That air, sior, brings back the days of my youth. 

That flowed like a river there, sunny and smooth I 
And it brings back the old woman, kindly and dear — 

If her spLrit, dear Oonagh, is hovering near, 

* This is the name of one of the most heantifal of our ancient melodies^ 
t The Avonmore is tiie Munster Blachwater. 
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'Twill glad her to hear the old xndody rise 

■Warm, warm, on the wings of our love and oar sighs — 

“ O 1 sing me the Coolun, 

The beautiful Coolun ! ” 

Is't the dew or a tear-drop is moistening his eyes ? 

There's a change on the scene far more grand, to less fair — 
By the broad rolling Hudson are seated the pair ; 

And the dark hemlock-iir waves its branches above, 

As they sigh for their land, as they mxirmur their love ; 

Hush I — the heart hath teen touched, and its musical strings 
Vibrate into song — 'tis the Coolun she sings — 

The home-sighing Coolun, 

The love-hreathi^ Coolun — 

The wdl of all memory's deep-flowing springs. 

They think of the bright stream they sat down hesid^ 

"When he was a bridegroom and she was his bride ; 

The pulses of youth seem to throb m the strain — 

Old faces, long vanished, look kindly again — 

Kind voices fl.oat round them, and grand hills are near, 

Itoir feet have not touched, ah, this many a year *— 

And, as ceases the Coolun, 

The home-loving Coolun, 

Hot the air, but their native land fSaints on the ear. 

liong in silence they weep, with hand clasped in hand — 
Then to God send up prayers for the to-olf Old land ; 

And while grateful to Him for the blesangs He's sent — ■ 

They know 'tis His hand that withholdeth content — 

Kor the Exile and Christian must evermore sigh 
For the home upon earth and the home in the sky — 

So tJiey ting the sweet Coolun, 

The sorrow^ Coolun, 

That munnuis of both homes — they sing and they sigh. 

Heaven bless thee. Old Bard, in whose bosom were nuzst. 
Emotions that into such mtiody burst ! 

Be thy grave ever green I — may the softest of showers 
And brightest of beams nurse its grass and its flowers — 

Oft, oft, be it moist with the tear-drop of love. 

And may angels watch round thee, for ever above ! 

Old bard of the Coolun, 

The beautiful Coolma, 

That's sobbing, like Eir^, with Scmnjo and Xove. 
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A MTOSTEB KEEN. 

BY EDmSD WAISH. 

[Edward TTalsh was bom in Londonderzy in the year 1805, and died in Ck>Tk on 
6th August, 1850, in the forty-dfth year of his age. Of the number of poets which 
Ireland has produced donng the la^ dity years, there was none more Irish than 
our author. It was his boast that he belonged to an old Sept which was settled 
on the borders of Cork and Keny ^es before the English invasion; and it would 
be rare to meet a man of purer heart or more sterling sentiment. 1^ father, who 
WEB a small farmer in the county of Cork, eloped with a young lady much above 
his own position m life. Shortly after mamage his difficulties increased, and to 
avoid them, he enlisted m the militia, and was qnartered in Londonderry when 
his son was born. Our author having received a good education, m early life 
became a private tutor Some time aner he taught school m Millsbeet, county 
Cork, from which he removed m 1837, and went to teach m Toureen, where he 
first began to write for the Magazmes. After some tune he went up to Lublin, 
where he soon became disappomted, and was at last elected schoolmaster to the 
convict station at Spike Island In a year or two he left this place and became 
teacher at the Workhouse m Cork, where he remained till his death. He married 
early, and has left a wife and femily to mourn his loss. Two volnmes of his 
poetical translations from the Irish have been publuhed, with the anginal text on 
the opposite page He was a great proficient m the fairy and I^enda^ lore of the 
country; mde^ second only to (^fton Groker himself His contnbutians to 
Irish hteratuze have been both considerable and creditable; there is a singular 
beauty and fdsdnatmg melody in his verse which cheers and charms the ear and 
heart His translations preserve all the pecniianties of the old tongue, which he 
knew and spoke with graceful fluency. His ballads are the m^ Qteral and 
characteristic which we possess. EBs ^Jacobite Belies of Ireland,' publbhed ly 
that persevenng and spirited promoter of Irish hteratnr^ John O'Laly exf Ltihli% 
contains some of the specimens of his muse ] 

On Monday morning, the flowers were ^yly springing, 

The skylark’s hymn m middle air was singing, 

"When, gnef of griefe ! my wedded husband leik me, 

And since that hour of hope and health bereft; me. 

Ulla gulla, guUa g'one I &c., &c.* 

Above the board, where thou art low redimng. 

Have parish priests and horsemen high been dining, 

And wme and usquebaugh, while they were able, 

They quaffed with thee — the soul of all the table- 

TJHa gulla, gulla g’one ! &c., &c» 

Why didst thou die ? Could wedded wife adore thee 
With purer love than that my bosom bore thee ? 

Thy children’s cheeks were peaches ripe and mdlow, 

And threads of gold, their tresses long and yellow. 

Xnia gulla, gulla ^one! &c., &o. 

In vain for me are pregnant heifers lowing ; 

In vain for me are ydlow harvests growing ; 

* The keener alone sings the extempore death-eong; the burden of the uBagone^ 
•r dioms, is taken up by all the females present 
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Or thy nine gifts of love in beauty blooming — 

Tears bbnd my eyes, and grief my heart’s consuming ! 

uUa guild, guild g’one ! &c., &c* 

Pity her plaints yrhose wailing voice is broken, 

'Whose finger holds our early wedding token. 

The toirents of whose tears have drain’d their fountain, 
‘Whose piled-up gnef on grief is past recountmg. 

TJUa gulla, guHa g’one ! &c., &c. 

I still might hope, did I not thus bdiold thee^ 

That high Knockferin's airy pe^ might hold thee, 

Or Crohan’s fairy halls, or Corxin’s towers, 

Or Lene’s bright caves, or Cleana’s magic bowers.* 

XTUa gulla, gulla g’one ! &c., &c* 

But, 0 ! my black despair ! when thou wert dying 
O’er thee no tear was wept, no heart was sighmg — 

No breath of prayer did waft thy soul to glory ; 

But Imdy thou ^dst He, all maim’d and gory ! 

XTlla gulla, gulla g’one I &c., &c* 

O ! may your dove-like soul, on whitest pinions, 

Pmsue her upward flight to God’s dominions, 

"Where saints’ and martyrs’ hands shall gifts provide thee — 
And, 0, my grief ! that I am not beside thee ! 

TJlla gulla, gulla g’one ! &c., &c. 


THE DYING MOTHER’S LAMENT. 

BY J. KEEGAN. 

O God, it is a dreadful night, — how fierce the dark winds blow. 
It howls like mourning Bansheetf its breathings speak of woe ; 
’Twill rouse my slumbermg orphans — blow gently, O wild blasts 
My weaned hungry darhngs are hushed in peace at last. 

*< And how the cold rain tumbles down in torrents from the skies, 
Down, down, upon our stiffened limbs, mto my children’s eyes : — 

0 Grod of Heaven, stop your hand imtil the dawn of day, 

And out upon the weary world agam we’ll take our way. 

* Places cdebrated in fidiy topography. 

f JBanshee^a. spint, or being of Iiiah superstition, which comes to mourn the 
approaching death of indiTidiials destined for the grave. 
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** But, all ! my prayers are worthless — O ! louder roars the blasts 
And darker ftown pitchy clouds, the rain falls still more fiast ; 

O God, if you be merciful, have mercy now, I pray — 

0 God, forgive my wicked words — I know not what I say, 

« To see my ghastly babies — my babes so meek and fair — 

To see them huddled in that ditch, like wild beasts m thdr lair : 
Like wild beasts I No ’ the vixen cubs that sport on yonder hill, 
lie warm this hour, and, Til engage, of jfood they’ve had their 

** 0 blessed Queen of Mercy, look down from that black sky — 
You’ve fdt a mother’s misery — then hear a mother's cry ; 

1 mourn not my own wretchedness, but let my children re^ 

O watch and guard them this wild night, and then I shall be blest !** 

Thus prayed the wanderer, but in vain I — in vain her mournful cry ; 
God did not hush that piercmg wmd, nor brighten that dark sky : 
But when the ghastly winter’s dawn its sickly radiance died, 

The mother and her wretched babes lay stiffened, grim, and dead ! 


LAMENT FOn THOMAS DAVIS. 

BT EVA. (aOSS MAST EVA KELLY.) 

I MOxmN thee, 'Thomas Davis — dark, dark, and wearily ; 

0 I shut the light from out my eyes, I cannot bear to Bee ; 

1 cannot look upon the world, and you no longer there — 

'Tis now, and evermore will be, as my heart is, cold and bare 
Thomas Davis I Thomas Davis ! ctcitshXa sthore machreef 
My heart, my heart is pouring out black bitter tears for thee. 

O I how can I bdieve it ^ — it can’t he as they say, 

That all the gifts so near to heaven are quenched within the clay : — 
It cannot be, it cannot be, that all the noble dower 
Of worth, and strength, and genius high, on this earth no more has 
power. 

Thomas Davis ! Thomas Davis I — is Ifoat a phantom name — 

An empty, silent, churchyard word, so full of life and fame> 

O ! let me think upon him. And are all the thoughts of years, 

So firm and bright around him twined, for ever steeped in tears ? 
And must we Imve but memories of all that he has been, 

Like autumn’s d^ and withered leaves, we saw so fresh and green ? 
Thomas Davis ! Diiomas Davis 1 sure, sure it is not true ! 

O, who, since first we heard your nam^ e’er thought of death with 
you^ 
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Biiglit sparks of gold are dancing upon the river's breast, 

And soft and calm the sky appears, it lies in gentle rest ; 

The snn is slumbering warm and fair, on fields so still and green. 
And stately look the mountains down, on the peaceful, snuling scene; 
Nought is changing, nought is changing, the sound of life goes on 
There is no change^ there is no change, and sure he can’t be gone. 

Ah ! woe is me, on this sad day — I know my tears are true — 

Ah ! d^ witMn the change that’s come, ’twas well — too well, 1 
knew; 

And you, O ! you, Mavourjteen Oge^ our glory and our trust, 

0 I who could ever think such might could crumble into dust ? 

Can we ever, can we ever, mind love or hope again, 

When hrightest hope and truest love no more to us remain ? 

1 see the hills of Ormond — the Shannon's pleasant diore — 

I think how well you loved their sight, you’U look on them no more; 
You loved them well, Mawmmeeti, every stream and mountain bluci, 
You loved them in your bosom’s core, O ! won’t they monm for you i 
Won't they sorrow, won't they sorrow, this sad and wofiil day, 

And Thomas Davis lying low, within the darksome clay? 

And will your voice, O never, be heard where it hath poured 
Among the fidends so fondly loved, the free and fearless word ? 

And won't you see their banners wave, nor hear their tiitimph swell, 
When they chase the fordgn foe from the land you loved so well ? 

O ! the caoine, O I the caotne, will mingle with the tide 
Of loud resounding triumph when we think of him who died. 

O ! why am I still able to pour my depth of woe ? 

O ! why am I not lymg now where you are lying low ? 

Embalmed in all your lofty deeds, and thoughts so proud and high. 
Above your grave in misery we’re left this ^y to he. 

As the green moss — as the green moss, from off the stone is tom. 

So you were taken from our hearts, and we are left forlorn. 
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THE IRISH: WifJfl. 

BT T« B. sfasB. 

[In 1876 the statute of KOkenny lbrl>ade the English settlers in IDreland to inteiw 
many with the old Iridi, xtader penalty of outlawry. James^ Earl of Besmondf 
and Almaric, Baron Grace, were the to violate this law. One married an 
O’Me^her; the other a M’Cormack. Earl Desmond, who was an accomiklished 
poet, may have made a defence like the following for his marriage.] 

I woxrLD not g^ye my Iridi wife 
Por all the dames of the Saxon land— 

I would not give my Irish wife 
For the Queen of France's hand. 

For she to me is dearer 

Than castles strong, or lands, or life — 

An outlaw — so Fm near her 
To love till death my IrishL wife* 

O, what would be this home of mine— 

A ruined, hermit-haunted place. 

But for the light that nightly shines 
Upon its walls £x)m Kathleen’s face ? 

What comfort in a mine of gold — 

What pleasure in a royal life^ 

If the heart within lay dead and cold. 

If I could not wed my Iridi wife? 

I knew the law forbade the banns — 

I knew my King abhorred her race— 

Who never bent bSfore their dans, 

Must bow before thdr ladies* grace. 

Take all my forfeited domain, 

I cannot wage with kinsmen strife — 


( 11 ) 
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Take knightly gear and noble nam^ 

And I mil keep my In&h mfe. 

My Irish wife has clear blue eyes, 

My heaven by day, my stars by night— 
And twinlike truth and fondness he 
Within her swelhng bosom white. 

My Iiish wife has golden hair — 

Apollo’s harp had once such strings— 
Apollo’s self might pause to hear 
Her bird-hke carol when die sings. 

I would not give my Iri^ wife 
For all the dames of the Saxon land — 
I would not give my Irish wife 
For the Queen of France’s hand. 

For dbie to me is dearer 

Than cJistles strong, or lands, or lif^ — 
In death I would lie near her, 

And rise beside my Insh wife. 


THE COXJXIH. 

BY CABnOLIi MALOKB. 

[Tn the twentr-elghth year of the of Henry Vm. an act was made 
Bpecting the hai*i*a and <lrd«s in general of the Insh whereby all persons were 
restrained from boing 'snorn or >havon ,ibo\e the ears, or from weaung ghbbes, or 
Coxdins (long locks; on then heads, or hair on their upper hp, called CiommeaL 
On this occasion a song was wiitten by one of our bards, in which an Irish virgin 
is made to give the preference to her dear Coulin, or the jouth with the flowing 
locks, to all strangers (by which the English were meant), or those who wore 
iheir habits Ot mis song the air alone has reached us, and is univei sally ad- 
mired. — T?623Ler, 'r® ^ yW ?»? It so bapnens hr wever, on tuin- 

mg to the above «* > i. ' i'* i. » o »• cn ■ n is to be toi iia ihe'Liii of the Ooulin. 
But in the year 1295 a Parliament was held in Dublin , and then an act was 
passed which moie than expressly names the Oulin, and minutely describes 
it for its more effectual prohibition. This, the only statute made in Ii eland that 
names theConlm, was passed two hundred and forty-tivo >eais befbre the act 
cited by Mr Moore , and m consequence of it, some of the Insh Chieftains who 
lived near the seat of English government, or wished to keep rp i"t'"*cnn*«o with 
the English distncts, did, in or soon after that year, 1295, cu- 
and a distinct memonal of the event was made in writing by ' OP i - i ihe 
Crown It was on this occasion that the bard, ever .idhebive i ^ r. l b 'bi s, 
endeavored *o fl^’e tb<' of a conformmg clneftain, and m the chaiacter 

of some ,( t ’ , i *, . * 1 < > preference for her lover with the Coulm be- 

fore him \ » (.0 1 >1 -‘-r- •i— ''..J the adoinments of foreign fiibhion. — I>ublm 
J*&my Jofujrnal ] 

The last time she looked in the face of her dear, 

She breathed not a sigh, and she shed not a tear , 

But she took up his harp, and she kissed his cold cheek — 

** *Tis the first, and the last, for thy Norah to seek,” 
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Tor beauty and bravery Cathan vras kaofwn, 

And Uie long flo-wing coulin be wore in Tyrone ; 

Tbe sweetest of singers and harpers was hes. 

All over tbe Korth« &om the Bann to the sea. 

O'er the marshes of Dublin he often would rove. 

To the glens of O’Toole, where he met with his love $ 

And at parting they pledged that, next midsummer’s day. 
He would come for the lak time, and hear her away. 

The king had forbidden the men of O'Neal, 

With the coulin adorned, to come o'er the ]^e; 

But Norah was Irish, and said, in her pride, 

If he wear not his coulin, I'll ne'er be his bride.'* 


The bride has grown pale as the robe that she wears, 

Por the Lammas is come, and no bridegroom appears ; 

And she hearkens and gazes, when all are at re^ 

Por the sound of his h^ and the sheen of his vest. 

Her pal&rey is pillioned, and dlie has gone forth 

On ^e long rugged road that leads down to the North ; — 

Where Eblana's strong castle frowns darkly and drear. 

Is the head of her Cathan upraised (m a spear. 

The Lords of the Castle had murdered him ther^ 

And all for the wearing that poor lock of hair: 

Por the word ^e had spoken m mirth or in pride^ 

Her lover, too fond and too faithful, had died. 

'Twas then that she looked in the free of her dear, 

She breathed not a sigh, and she dropped not a tear ; 

She took up his harp, and she kissed ms cold cheek: 

<< Parewell I 'tds the first for thy Norah to seek." 

And afterward, oft would the wildemess ring. 

As, at night, in sad strains, to that harp she would sing 
Her heartbreaking tones, — we remembof them well — 

But the words of her wailing, no mortal can tell. 


THE OLD STOBY* 

He came across the meadow-pass, 
That summer-eve of eves — 

The sunlight streamed along the grass 
And gfrnced amid the leaves ; 

TOL. n. 2 
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And team, the idirubbery b^ow^ 

And from the garden-trees. 

He heard the thrushes* music flow 
And humming of the bees ; 

The garden gate was swung apart— 

The i^ace was brief between ; 

But thei^ for throbbing of his heart, 

He paiused perforce to lean. 

He leaned upon the garden gate ; 

He looked, and scarce he breathed ; 
'Within the little porch ^e sat^ 

With woodbine ovearwreathed ; 

Her eyes upon her work were bent, 
'CTnconsdous who was nigh ; 

But oft the needle dowly went. 

And oft did idle He ; 

And ever to her Hps arose 
Sweet fingmenti sweetly sun^ 

But ever, ere the notes comd close. 

She hushed them on her tongue. 

Her fencies, as they come and go. 

Her pure ^hce speaks the while, 

For now it is a flitting glow, 

And now a breaking smile ; 

And now it is a graver shade, 

When holier thoughts are there — 

An Angel’s pinion might be stayed 
To see a sight so £nr. 

But still they hid her looks of light. 

Those downcast eydids pale 
Two lovely clouds, so silken whit^ 

Two lovelier stars that veil. 

The sun at length his burning edge 
Had rested on the hill. 

And save one thru^ fiom out the hedges • 
Both bower and grove were stilL 
The sun had almost bade farewell ; 

But one reluctant ray 
Stni loved within that porch to dwdl. 

As charmed there to stay — 

It stole aslant the pear-tree bough. 

And through the woodbine ftmg^ 

And kissed the maiden’s neck and brow, 
Aoid bathed her in its tinge. 

O ! beauty of my heart, he said, 

O 1 darling, darling mine^ 
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Was ever %lit of eveniig died , 

On lovdmess like thine ? 

Why should I ever leave this qwt, 

But gaze until I die? 

A moment from that bursting thought 
She fdt his footst^ nigh. 

One sudden, lifted glance— but one^ 

A tremor and a start, 

So gently was their greeting done 
lhat who would guess their heart ? 

Long, long the sun had sunken dowHt 
And all his golden hail 
Had died away to lines of brown, 

In duskier hues that fail. 

The grasshopp^ was chirping duill — 
No other hving soimd 
Accompanied the tiny rill 
That gurgled under ground — • 

Ko other li'^mg sound, unless 
Some s^t bent to hear 
Low wor^ of human tenderness 
And mingling whispers near. 

The stars, like pallid gems at firsts 
Deep in the hquid dcy, 

Now forth upon the darlmess hurst, 

Sole kings and lights on high ; 

Por splendor, mynadfold, suprene^ 

No rival moonlight strove ; 

Nor lovdier ere was Hesperus beam, 

Nor more majestic Jove. 

But what if hearts there beat that ni^ 
That recked not of the 8kie% 

Or only fdt their imaged light 
In one another’s eyes* 

And if two worlds of hidden thought 
And longmg passion met, 

Which, jpassing human lan^age^ sought 
And Mund in utterance yet ; 

And if they trembled as the flowers 
That droop across the stream, 

And muse the while the starry hours 
Wait o’er them hke a dream ; 

And if, when came the parting tizne^ 
They faltered still and dung ; 

Wl^t is it all ? —an ancient rhyme 
Ten thousand times besung — 
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That part of Paradise which man 
Witixout the portal knows — 

Which hath hem since the world began, 
And shall be till its dose. 


KAIRE BHAN ASTOE.* 

BY THOUAS nAYXB, U. B. I. A. 

I»r a valley far away. 

With my Maire bhan astdr, 

Short would be the summer day, 

Ever loving more and more ; 

Winter days would all grow long, 

With the light her heart would pour. 

With her kisses and her song, 

And her loving mait go leor.f 
Pond is Maire bban astdr, 

Parr is Maire bhan astdr. 

Sweet as ripple on the shores 
Sings my Make bhan astdr. 

O I her sire is very proud, 

And her mother cold as stone ; 

But her brother bravely vow'd 
She should be my bride alone ; 

Por he knew I lov^ d her well, 

And he knew she lov'd me too. 

So he sought thek pride to quell. 

But 'twas all in vain to sue. 

True is Make bhan astdr. 

Tried is Make bhan astdr. 

Had I wings I'd never soar 
* Prom my Make bhan astdr. 

There are lands where manly toil 
Surely reaps the crop it Sows, 

Glorious woods and teeming soil, 

Where the broad Missouri flows ; 

Through the trees the smoke shall rise. 

Prom our hearth with mait go 16or, 

There shall shine the happy ^es 
Of my Make bhan astdr. 

* Wlilch means, Pak Mazy, xoy ireasnre, and !s pronounced as if written 
^vaunasthore, 
t Much, plenty, in abundance. 
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Mild is Maire bhan asfxSr, 

Mine is Maire bhan astor, 

Saints will watch about tiie door 
Of mj Maire bhan ast<5r. 


PASTHEEU^ FION. 

(FSOX TBS XBI8H*) 

BT SAMX7EL FEBatTSOK, M. B. I. ^ 

[In Hardunan’s “Inah Minstrelsy” there is a note upon the original of Hzis* 
fheen Fion, The name ma> be translated either fair youth or fiur maiden, and 
the writer supposes it to have a political meaning, and to refer to the son of 
James 11. \\ liatever may have been the mUmtion of the author, it is, on the 
surface, an exquisite lo\6 song, and as such we have retained it in this of 
h^ads ] 

O, MY fair Pastheen is my heart’s delight ; 

Her gay heart laughs m her blue eye bright; 

Like the apple blossom her bosom white, 

And her ne^ hke the swan’s on a March morn bright ! 

Then, Oro, come with me I come with me ! come with me I 
Oro, come with me ! brown girl, sweet I 
And, 0 1 I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet ! 

Loyc of my heart, my fair Pastheen ! 

Her chedsLS are as red as the rose’s sheen, 

But my lips have tasted no more, I ween. 

Than me glass I drank to the heklth of my queen ! 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come with me ! come with me I 
Oro, come with me ! brown girl, sweet I 
And, 0 ! I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet ! 

Were I in the town, where’s mirth and gleei, 

Or 'twixt two barrels of barley bree, 

With my fair Pastheen upon my kneei, 

*Tis I would drink to her pleasantly I 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come with me ! come with me I 
Oro, come with me I brown girl, sweet I 
And, 0 ! I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet I 

Hme nights I lay in longing and 
Betwixt two busies, beneath the rain, 

Thinking to see you, love, once again ; 

But whistle and call were all in vain I 
2 * 
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Then, Oro, come -with me ! come Trith me ! come *with me ! 
Oro, come 'with me ! brown girl, sw'eet I 
And* O ! I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet I 

ril leave my j^ple, both friend and foe ; 

Trom all the girls m the world TU go ; 

But from you, sweetheart, O, never ! O, no ! 

Till I lie m the coffin stretched, cold and low ! 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come w'lth me ! come with me ! 
Oro, come with me ! browm ^1, sw'eet ! 

And, O ! I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet I 


GILLE MACBBJEE. 

BY GEUALU GBIEPIN. 

GrLLB Maohsee,* sit down by me, 

We now are jomed and ne'er shjiU sever ; 

This hearth’s our own, our hearts are one, 
And peace is ours for ever 1 

When I was poor, your father's door 
Was closed against your constant lover ; 

With care and pain, I tried in vain 
hly fortunes to recover. 

I said, ‘ To other lands I'll roam, 

Where Fate may smile on me, love ; ' 

I said* * Farew'ell, my own old home ! ' 

And I said, * Farew'ell to thee, love ! ' 

Smg Gille macAree, &c. 

I might have said, my mountain maid, 
Come hve wath me, your o'vm true lover ; 

I know a spot, a silent cot, 

Your fiiends can ne'er discover ; 

Where gently flows the waveless tide 
By one small garden only ; 

Where the heron weaves his wings so wide, 
And the linnet sings so lonely ! 

Smg GiUe maohree, &c. 

I might have said, my mountain maid, 

A father’s nght was never given 


♦ Cf£lU 7itaefire6f’--^lri^hiener of my heart 
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True hearts to ciarse with tyrant force, 

That have been blest in heaven. 

But then, I said, ‘ In after years, 

"V\lien thoughts of home shall find her ! 

My love may mourn with secret tears 
Her friends thus left behind her.' 

Smg machreef &c. 

O, no, I said, my own dear maid, 

For me, though all forlorn, for ever, 

That heart of thme shall ne'er repme 
O'er slighted duty — never. 

From home and thee though wandering far 
A dreary fate be mine, love ; 

I’d rather hve m endless war, 

Than buy my peace with thine, love. 

Sing GiUe machree) &c. 

Far, far away, by night and day, 

I toiled to win a golden treasure ; 

And golden gains repaid my pains 
In fair and shining measure. 

I sought again my native land, 

Thy father welcomed me, love ; 

I poured my gold into his hand, 

And my guerdon found in thee, love. 

Smg GiUe maJiree, sit down by me, 

We now are joined, and ne'er shall sever ; 
This hearth's our own, our hearts are one, 
And peace is ours for ever. 


DAHK BOSALEEN. 
(raoai she msH) 

BT J. 0. MANGAN. 


[This impassioned ballad, entitled m tibe oripdnal Boigin Xhih (or The Black 
Little Rose), was written in the reign of Elizabeth by one of the poets of the cel- 
ebrated Tirconnellian chieftain, Hugh the Red O’Donnell. It purports to be an 
allegorical address hrom Hugh to Ireland, on the satgect of his love and struggles 
for her, and his resolve to raise her Again to the glorious position she held as a 
nation before the irruption of the Saxon and Norman spoilers. The true charac- 
ter and meaning of the f gnrative allusions with which it abounds, and to two 
only of which we need refer here, — viz , the “Roman wine” and “Spanish ale” 
mentioned in the first stanza, — the intelligent reader will, of course, find no dlt 
ficulty m undei standing] 

0, WT Dark Bosaleen, 

Do not sigli, do not weep I 
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The priests are an the ocean green. 

They march along the deep. 

There’s wme fix)m the royal tope, 

TTpon the ocean green ; 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope^ 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My O’WTi Rosaleen ! 

Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help^ aud hop^ 
My Dark Bosaleea ! 

Over hills, and through dales, 

Have I roamed for your sake ; 

AH yesterday I sailed with sails 
On nver and on lake. 

The Erne, at its highest flood, 

1 dashed across unseen, 

Eor theie was lightning in my blood, 

My Dark Rosaleen I 
My own Rosaleen ! 

O ! there was hghtnmg in my blood, 

Red hghtning lightened through my blood. 
My Dark Rosaleen I 

All day long, in unrest, 

To and fro, do I move. 

The very soul withm my breast 
Is wasted for you, love I 
The heart in my bo^m faints 
To think of you, my queen. 

My life of life, my saint of saints, 

My Dark Rosaleen I 
My own Rosaleen ! 

To hear your sweet and sad complaints. 

My life, my love, my saint of saints, 

’ My Dark Rosaleen I 

Woe and pain, pain and woe, 

Are my lot, night and noon, 

To see your bright face clouded so, 

Dike to the mournful moon. 

But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden ^een ; 

*Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 

My Dark Ros^een ! 

My own Rosaleen I 

*Tjs you shall have the golden throne, 

’Tis you shall reign and reign alone^ 

My Dark Rosaleen I 
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Over dews, over sands, 

■Will I fly for your weal ; 

Your holy delicate white h^ds 
Shall girdle me with stedl. 

At home, in your emerald bowers. 

Prom morning's dawn, till e*^en. 

You’ll pray for me, my flower of flowen^ 

My Dark Bos^een ! 

My fond Bosaleen I 

You’ll think of me through daylight’s hours, 
My -virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 

My Dark Eosaleen ! 

I could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills, 

O, I could kn^ all night in prayer. 

To heal your many ills ! 

And one beamy smile firom you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true^ 

My Dark Rosaleenl 
My fond Bosaleen ! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 

A second hfe, a soul anew, 

My Dark Bosaleen ! 

O ! the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood, 

The earth shall rock 'beneath our tread. 

And flames wrap hill and wood ; 

And gun-peal, and slogan cry, 

W^e many a glen serene, 

Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 

My Dark Bosaleen ! 

My o-wn Eosaleen I 

The Judgment EEour must first be nigh, 

Ere you can fe.de, ere you can die. 

My Dark Bosaleen I 


THE LOYAIi SUBJECT. 

(A. JAOOBZZS KBXIO.) 

I A3C a loyal subject, sadly grieving by the shore. 

Because my King is gone away, I ne’er shall see him more ; 
1 had liis last look feom the sea, as the tall ship pass’d on ; 
'Tis cruel comfort now for me, my gallant King is gone. 
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His -words were soft as pity, and his smile was kind as lore— 
His eye was calm and royal, like the summer sky above ; 

I rested m his looks at night, and sunned myself* by day ; 
ril never rest or smile agam — my Kmg is gone aw ay ! 

S-vdft is his noble ship, and strong, -to bear him o’er the main ; 
But I shall die of Tvearmess ere he comes back again. 

Keen is his sword in battle — it will never quit kis hold ; 

But my heart will have broken ere his triumph can be told. 

Too mournful sounds my h^rt now — he is not by to hear,* 

I want his voice to praise me — for no other praise is dear. 

I played to him one evenmg, in the hght so soft and dim— 
O, he was fond of music, but I was fond of him. 

No more I seek the cool shades he used to seek with me ; 

No more I love the green w'oods — too lonely they would be ; 
But I watch the waves roll onward, and W'ail along the shore, 
Because my Kmg is gone aw^ay, I ne’er shall see him moie. 

Mab.t. 


THE PEAK OP DAHKA. 

BY B. SZHMONS. 

Gaunt Peak of Daira ! lifting to the sky 
Thy height scorch’d barren by the howrling North— 
Still toss the tempest, as it hurtles by 
From that jagg’d rampart scornfully forth I 
Still let the growing Thunder o’er thee brood, 

Gdthermg from each stray cloud its sulphurous food. 
Till in some midnight of oppressive June, 

When under Clare affrighted drops the Moon, 

Out bursts the horror — brattlmg wide, and rending 
Each lesser mountain with a single blow ; 

Whilst thou unscaix’d, unstagger’d, hear’st descending 
The loosen’d ruin on the V^e bdow. 

O, soarmg Peak ! as now I watch at eve 
The rismg stars rest on thee one by one, 

In their bright journey upw'ards, Thought would cleave 
(Boldly as thou) the mist reposing on 
The track-ways of a past and pleasant time, 

W^'hen up thy rifted height W'ere seen to climb 

Two white-robed children, gladsome spaiklmg tilings — 

As stars that bless thee wnith their visiUngs, 

A gentle pair — the little Maiden’s eyes 
Boirowmg the blue of their unclouded gleam t 
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The Boy, his laugh of beautiful surprise, 

that de^ Valley’s ever-jocund stream. 

Kindred in love, though not in race, -were they-— 

From s^arate homes amid those humble walls 
That stud the glen, they came each hohday 
To weave together wild-fiower coronals. 

And, hand in hand, (the bolder-hearted boy 
Cheering his partn^s steps of timid joy, 

Offc pausing to recruit her efforts weak,) 

To clamber up and up the desolate Pe^ 

And hang their chaplets on its topmost stone^ 

The nearest to the moon ; then crouchmg weary. 
Laugh down the day, upon that gxanite-tluone, 

Till evening’s bre^e blew chilhngly and dreary. 

■Within the dielter of that sterile hill 

Nor shadowy bower nor arching grove was seen, 
Their only song the warbhng of tibe nil, 

The bank that border’d it their only green ; 

And so their childhood, npening into youth. 

Made play-ground, bower, and trysting-place, in soothe 
Of that precipitous crag, where o’er them bent. 

As if in love, the lonely firmament ; 

Until the stars from ocean’s azure field 

Pamiliar friends to PAtm and Bebtha grew — 

Till the doud-scattering Eagle, as he wheel’d 
Against the sun, their very voices knew. 

Gentle but wealthless was their parents’ lot, 

And youth’s gay idlesse may not alwa;j^ last ; 

The Boy has vanish’d from his native cot, 

The Maiden’s shadow from the stream has past, 
like one pure rill that sudden shocks divide 
In separate diannels, they have parted wide. 

To seek and fret their way into the main, 

But till they reach it never meet again. 

Yet long as Memory’s trembling hand unrolls 
To them the records of Life’s early day. 

Gray cliff of Barra ! thou upon their souls 
Biast left a shade that shall not pass away. 

« * « « » 

The day is burning over India's land ! 

Lo, tall white fane and colonnaded hall. 

And glorious dome, like snowy frostwork, stand 
Amid the noontide of superb Bengal ! 

No breezy balm as yet is floatmg there. 

To cool Ike fervid suffocating air. 
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The pahns that lift their light green tufts so high 
Seem solid emerald carved upon the sky, 

No sound is heard that Land’s luxuriance through ; 

The mighty Hiver, glovong in the trance 
Frmged vnth bright palaces deeps broadly blue, 
Untouched by oar throughout its vast expanse I 

At such an hour, -within a statdy room. 

Through whose silk screens and open lattices 
Struggled the freshness of the mat’s perfume, 

Lay Beauty sinking under slow disease. 
Dusk-featur^ slaves like spectres watch’d the doora» 
And mouroM women o’er the marble floors 
Ghding, -with folded arms, m silence gazed 
"Where, on a couch of downiest pillows raised, 

The Lady of that proud pavilion lay ; 

While on her broad and yet unwnnkled brow, 
And purest check consuming &st away, 

Keen Fever redden’d and Ddiiiimi now. 

*Twaa then, when fliiled all wealth and hfe afford, 

A Hmdoo Girl stood forth that hopeless hour, 
(Like her who, to the Syrian Leper-lord, 

Proclaim’d the Prophet’s sanatory power ;) 

And told how, in the neighboring city dwelt — 

In the same home where a cMd had knelt — 

A man from Land, ’twas thought, beyond the seas, 

In magic versed and healing mysteries, 

A traveller he, now waitmg to depart 
With theflist sail that swdl’d for Europe’s shores 
Would he were summon’d that his wondious art 
Her Lady’s dread disorder might explore I 

No voice responsive a reproval show’d — 

E’en as she ^oke a messenger had flown 
(The sorro-mng slaves of that serene abode 
Their early widow’d mistress served, alone ;) 

The su mm on’d stranger came, a grave-eyed many 
Travel or Time had touch’d bis temples wan, 
Deepening his gracious features ,* hut the stamp 
Of thought shone through them like a lighted lampi. 
Not mudb inquiry of th’ attendant throng, 

To the sick chamber guiding him, he made, 

But entering there, -with deep emotion, long 
That Lady’s ag)ect silently survey’d 

On the hot azure of her aching eyes 
His shadow fdl ; but she regarded not, — 

He touch’d the pillows where her fair head lies, 

Nor stiiT'd its drooping from that downy spot, — 
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He piessed h&c passive hand, but &om his own 
JEleleased, it dropped down heavily as stone. 

The breathing only of her parted lips 
Sliowed hie not wholly in its last eclipse. 

Bending at length unto h«r vacant ear, 

As if some potait spell- word he would speai, 

** Bear one i ” he sai^ in tend'resrt accents clear— 
BememJierest thou cold Daara*s dastmvt Peak V* 

Some c h a ng e like that which shakes an exile’s slewing 
When mournful music his lost home recalls — 

Or t hn lls the famish’d Arab when the leaping 
He hears afsir of rocky waterfalls — 

Was seen to lighten through that Lady’s frame^ 

And slowly, sob by sob, volition came. 

Along her brow twice pass’d her lifted hand. 

As if to free some overtighten’d band , 

Then all at once, as from a sultry heaven 
Sweeps m an instant the collected rain. 

The loosen’d waters of the fountain livea, 

Hush’d in wild tears from b.&: long-clouded brain* 

Mysterious Memory ! — by what silver Key, 

Through years cn silence tundless and unshaken. 

Can thy sweet touch, foigotten melody 
In the dim Spirit once again awaken ? 

Long fell the freshness of those tears, and fast, 

Melting to slumber on her lids at last- 
So waned the night, and with the morning came 
Healing and hope to her recruited frame, 

Day alter day health’s roses round her head 

More brightly bloom’d beneath the Stran-ger’s car^ 
Who, though for Europe many a sail was ^read, 

Was still a dweller in that palace feir. 

« « « * « 

In the stem shade of Barra’s northern peak 
A summer-bower has risen like a dream, 

From whose white porch, when Evening’s rosy cheek 
Rests on yon crag above the dancmg stream. 

Two pensive l&iends, at times, are seen to glide 
Winding together up the mountain side. 

With looks less radiant and with steps more slow 
Than when they trode it long, lo^ years ago : 

But steadfast light of calmer joy is round them. 

And Patti, and Bertha therefore come to bless. 

In the old haunts where first Affection bound them^ 
Their lot of later hoher happiness. 
rou n. 8 
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SOGGABTH JOiOON. 


XT JOHN BANDC* 

IXTXEOa 07 **TALSB OF XHS O^BASA TAnLyy” 

fl lead a veiy intereetiiig little Tolnzne of **Indi Ballad Poetafj” pisblislied ly 
fW poor Bxxfly of the JVh<^ who died go prematurely the other day. There are 
some most pathetic, and many most spirited, pieces, and all, with scarcely an es* 
eeption, so entirely nohoTuzZ. Do get the book and read it. I am most atmck 
with Soggarth Jroon, after the first two stanzas; and a long, racy, anthentii^ 
soonffing du^ for the Tyrconnel Princes. But you had better begin with The 
Insh Emigrant, and The Girl of Loch Dan, which immediately follows, which will 
break you m more gently to the wilder end more impa^aoned parts It is pnb* 
lished in 1845, and as a part of "Dnffy’s Library of Ireland.” Ton see what a 
helpless victim I still am to these enchsntors of the lyre. I did not mean to say 
but a word of thin book, and here I am furnishing you with extracts. ]^t Goa 
bless all poets 1 and you will not grudge them a share even of your Sunday ben* 
•dictioBS.— Zard Ldter to Mrt, JSm^pson, in Lord Codtiwvi^i of 


Am I a slave they say, 

Soggarth Aroon? * 

Since yon did show the way, 
Sc^garth Aioon, 

TTieir slave no more to be^ 

While they would work with me 
Quid Mand's slavery, 

Soggarth Aroon ? 

Why not her poorest man, 
So^arth A^n, 

Tit and do all he can, 

Soggarth Aroon, 

Her commands to fulfil 
Of his own heart and will. 

Side by side with you still, 
Soggarth Aroon ^ 


Lcwal and brave to you, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth Aroon, — 

Nor, out of fear to you ■— 
Stand up so near to you — 
Och ! out of fear to you ! 
Soggarth Aroon 2 

Who, in the winter's night, 
Soggarth Aroon, 


* Soggarth Aroon means Priest dear. 
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When the conld blast did bite^ 
Soggarth Axoon, 

Came to my cabin-door. 

And, on my earthen-flure^ 
Knelt by me, slc& and poor^ 
Soggarth Axoon ? 

‘Who, on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth Axoon — 

And did both laugh and sing, 
MaJdng our hearts to ring, 

At the iKXjr christening, 
Soggarth Axoon ^ 

WTho, as 6iend only met, 
Sogga^ Aroon, 

Never did dout me yet, 
Soggarth Aroon } 

And -when my hearth was 
Gave, while lus eye did brim. 
What I should give to him, 

* Soggarth AlToou ? 

Och ! yon, and only you, 
Soggarth ALTOon 1 
And for this I was true to yon, 
Soggarth Aroon ; 

In love they'll never diake, 
Whien for ould Irdand's sahe^ 
We a true part did take^ 
Soggarth Aroon ! 


THE LAND OE THE WEST. 

BY SAHtTEZi I<OVEB. 

OI COMB to the West, love — O! come there with me^ 
a sweet land of verdure that springs hum the sea ; 
Where fair ple nty smiles from her toerald throne, 

O, come to the West, and I'll make thee my own ! 
rn guard thee, PU tend thee, I'll love thee the best, 

And you'll say there's no land like the laud of the West t 

The south has its roses, and bright skies of blne^ 

But ours are more sweet with love's own changeful hue — 
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Half snnsliine, half tears, like the girl I loye best— 

O I what IS the south to the beautihil West ? 

Then come there with me, and the rose on thy mouth 
Will be sweeter to me than the floVis of the south. 

The north has its snow-toVrs of dazzling array, 

All sparkling with gems in the ne’er setting day, 

There the storm-king may dwell m the haUs he loves beat. 
But the soft-breathing zephyr he plays m the West — 
Then come to the West, where no cold wind doth blow, 
And thy neck 'will seem fairer to me than the snow ! 

The sun in the gorgeous east chaseth the night. 

When he xiseth refreshed in his glory and might, 

But where doth he go when he seeks his sweet rest ? 

O ! doth he not haste to the beautiful West ? 

Then come there with me, ’tis the land I love best, 

'Tis the land of my sires I 'tis my own darling West. 


THE DEATH OE MAHY. 

BT THE BET. CHAELES WOLEE. 

[Charles Wolfe was horn in Duhlin 14tli Decemher, 1791, and died 21st Pebm- 
ary, 1823. On the death of his &tber hib mother removed to England, and placed 
her son at Hyde Abbey school in Winchester, where he remained till 1808, when 
the family retdmed to Ireland He then entered Tnnity College, wheie he ao- 
qmied distinction, — and having taken orders, he was ordained to the curacy of 
Castle Caulfield, in the diocese of Armagh His poem on Tht Bwnal of Sir John 
Jtfoore, which Ijord Byron pronounced ‘‘the mf'®* r^'r^ee* nie in the language,” 
has given him considerable posthumous n ^ ''tv i i-i <i>h several futile at* 
tempts have been made to deprive him o. i. ' loi ^ i,- pateinity It first 
appeared anonymously, but his minor poems display his powers as a poet of feel* 
ing and of &ncy ] 

If I bad thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my nund had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more. 

And still upon that face I look, 

And thiok ’twill smile agam, 

And still the thought I will not brook 
That I must lock in vain. 
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But, -whoi I spealc, thou dost not say 
^^^at thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 

And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary I thou art deai 

If thou would’st stay e’en as thou art^ 
All cold, and aU serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been I 
While e'en thy chill bleak corse I have^ 
Thou seemest still mine own. 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone I 

I do not think, where'er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And 1, perhaps, may soothe this heart 
In t.hmkmg too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of hght ne'er seen before 
As fancy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore. 


O'DONOYAI^'S DAUGHTER. 

BV EDWABD WALSH. 

Onh midsummer's eve, when the Beil-fires were lighted, 

And the bag-piper’s tone call’d the maidens delighted, 

I join’d a gay group by the Araglin’s water, 

And danc^ till the dawn with O’Donovan’s Daughter. 

Have you seen the ripe monadan glisten in Kerry } 

Have you mark’d on the Galteys the black whortle-berry, 

Or ceanaban wave by the wells of Blackwater ? — 

They're the cheek, eye, and neck of O 'Donovan's Daughter! 

Have you seen a gay ladling on Claragh’s round mountain ? 
The swan's arching glory on Sheeling's blue fountain ? 

Heard a ward woman (iant what the feiry choir taught her? 
They’ve the step, grace, and tone of O’Donovan’s Daughter ! 

Have you mark’d in its flight the black wing of the raven ? 
The rose-buds that breathe in the summer breeze waven ? 

The pearls that lie hid under Lene’s magic'water ? 

Th^ie the teeth, hp, and hair of O’Donovan’s Daughter I 
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Ere the Bel-fixe was dimmed, or the dancers departed, 

1 taught her a song of some maid broken-hearted : 

And that group, and that dance, and that love-song I taught hef 
Haunt my slumbers at night with 0’Donovan*s Daughter* 

God grant ’tis no fay from Cnoc-Fmnn that wooes me, 

God grant *tis not Cliodhna the queen that pursues me, 

That my soul lost and lone has no witchery wrou^t her. 

While I dream of dark groves and O'Donovaii’s Daughter I 

q»dl-boTmd, I pine with an airy disorder, 

Saint Goimate has sway over Musgry*s wide border ; 

She*H scare from couch, when with prayer Tve besought hei^ 
That hngiht airy spnte hke 0*Donovan*s Daughter. 


THE BOATJSdAN OF KINSADE. 

BT CHOMAS DAVIS, H. S. I. A* 

His kiss is sweet, his word is kind, 

His love is rich to me; 

I could not in a palace ^d 
A truer heart than he. 

The eagle shelters not his nest 
From hurricane and hail, 

More bravely than he guar^ my breast— 
The Boatman of Kinsale. 

The wind that round the Fastnet sweeps 
Is not a whit more pxire — 

The goat that down Gnoc Sheehy leaps 
Has not a foot more sure. 

Ho firmer hand nor freer eye 
E’er freed an Autumn gale — 

De Courcy*8 heart is not so high— 

The Boatman of Kinsale. 

The brawling squires may heed him not^ 
The dainty stranger sneer — 

But who will dare to hurt our cot, 

When Myles O’Hea is here ^ 

The scarlet soldiers pass along — 

They’d hke, but fear to mil — 

His blood is hot, his blow is strong— 

The Boatman of Kinsale. 

B5s hooker^g in the Scilly van, 

When semes are in the foam ; 
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But money never made the man, 

Nor wealth a happy home. 

So, blest with love and liberty, 

While he can trim a sail, 

He*n trust in God, and cling to me— 
The Boatman of Kinsale. 


THE PARTING FROM SLEMISH; OR, THE CON’S 
FLIGHT TO TYRONE. 

BY SAHUBL PEBOUSON, 1UC.XLI.A. 

[In Blackwood^ Ma^;azine, vol 84, ihera is a long and interesting story by Mr. 
Ferguson, entitled The Return qf Clemeboy, The events in the narrative are 
placed in the anznmer of 1333; and the hero of the tale is (FNeiU, “the youngest 
of the Princes of Glaneboy ” The scene is laid, principally, m the county An> 
trim, and this ballad is supposed to have been sung in the tent of 0*Xdll, on 
Blemish, near Ballymena, on the first night after he had crossed the Bann, the 
boundaxT of the British Pale. The person supposed to sing is **Tnrlon^** the 
Prince*shaxper.] 

My Owen Bawn’s hair is of thread of gold spun ; 

Of gold in the shadow, of light in the sun ; 

All curled in a coolim the bright tresses are— * 

They make his head radiant with beams like a star ! 

My Owen Bawn’s mantle is long and is wide. 

To wrap me up safe fiom the storm by his side ; 

And I’d rather face snow-drift and winter-wind there^ 

Than lie among daisies and sunshine dsewhere. 

My Owen Bawn Con is a hunter of deer. 

He tracks the dun quarry with arrow and spear — 

Where wild woods are waving, and deep waters flow. 

Ah, there goes my love, with the dun-dappled roe. 

My Owen Bawn Con is a bold fidierman, 

He spears the strong salmon in midst of the Bann ; 

And rock’d in tibe tempest on stormy LoT:^h Neagh, 

Draws up the red trout through the bursting of spray. 

My Owen Bawn Con is a bard of the best, 

He wakes me with singing, he sings me to rest ; 

And ^e crult ’neath flngeis rings up with a sound. 

As though angels harped o’er us, and &ys undergroundt 

They tell me the stranger has given command. 

That crommeal and coolun sh^ cease in the land. 
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Tliat all oxir youth's tresses of yellow be ^om, 

And bonnets, instead, of a new fashion, worn : 

That mantles Iihe Owen BaTm^s shield ns no more. 

That hnntmg and fishing henceforth we give o’er, 

That the net and the arrow aside must be laid. 

For hammer and trowel, and mattock and spade : 

That the echoes of music must sle^ in their caves. 

That the slave must forget his own tongue for a slave's^ 

That the sounds of our hps must be strange in our ears, 

And our lieeding hands toil m the dew of out tears. 

O, sweetheart and comfort I with thee hy my sid^ 

I could love and live happy, whatever betide ; , 

But thout in such bondage, wouldst die ere a day— 

Away to Tir-ofin, then, Owen, away I 

There are wild woods and mountains, and streams deqp and dear, 
There are lochs m Tir-ofin as lovely as here ; 

There are silver harps rmging in Yellow Hugh's hall. 

And a bower by the forest side, sweetest of all I 

We will dwell by the sunshiny skirts of the brake. 

Where the sycamore shadows glow deep in the lake? 

And the snowy swan stuiing green shadows there^ 

Afioat on the water, seems fioating in air. 

Faxewdl, then, black Slemish, green CoUon adieu, 

My heart is alieakmg at thinking of you ; 

But tarry we dare not, when freedom hath gone — 

Away to Tir-o6n, then, Owen Bawn Con ! 

Away to Tir-o6n, then, Owen away ! 

We will leave them the dust from our feet as a prey, 

And our dwelling in ashes and flames for a ^il — 

'Twill be long ere they quench them with streams of the Foyle ! 


KRIGHTDIN BAIST MO STOBB. 


BV BDWABD WALSH. 


TBrigh^tn Ian is in English fa%r fenefe, or BHAgtt my ireastire, 

Jlie proper sound of this phrase is not easily f lund by the mere English-weakine 
Iri^ It IS as if wntten, “ Breerdheen-baiDHrmitsthore ” The proper name BnghiC 
or Bride, signifies a JUry dart) and was the name of the goddess of poetry in tho 
Pagan days of Ireland.] ^ ^ 
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I AM a waad’iiag minstrel man, 

And Love my only them^ 

IVe stray’d beside the pleasant Baim, 
And ^e the Shannon’s stream ; 

Pve pip’d and play’d to vrife and maid 
By Barrow, Suir, and Nore, 

But never met a maiden yet 
like Brighidin Ban Mo Store. 

My girl hath ringlets rich and rare^ 

By Nature’s fingers wove — 
liOch-Carra’s swan is not so fair 
As is her breast of Love ; 

And when she moves, in Sunday ^een. 
Beyond our cottage door, 

I’d scorn the high-bom Saxon queen 
For Bnghidm Ban Mo Store. 

It is not that thy smile is sweet, 

And soft thy voice of song — 

It is not that Aon fleest to meet 
My comings lone and long ; 

But that doth rest beneath &y hreas^ 

* A heart of purest core, 

"Whose pulse is known to me alone^ 

My Brighidin Ban Mo Store I 


CAHOLAN AND BEIDGET CEDISB. 


BY SAMUEL LOVEB. 


[It is related of Carolan, the Irlsli baxd, tbat wben depnred of sight, and aller 
the lapse oi twenty years, he recognized his first love by the touch of her hand. 
The levy’s name was Bridget Cmise ; and though not a pretty name, it deserves 
to be recorded, as belonging to the woman who conld in^ipire such a passion. On 
his retnm from a pilgrimage which he made to St Patrick's Pulsatory, in Lough 
Bearg, he found several persons on shore waiting the amval of the boat which 
had conveyed him to the scene of his devotion. In agisting one of these devout 
traveUers to get on board he chanced to take a lady’s hand, and his sense of touch 
and feeling was so acute, that imon taking it he exclaimed, “JDar Lamh tm ear- 
deas Crwt^ (By the hand of my Gossip), this is the hand of my first love, Bridget 
Cruise.”] 


** True love can ne’er forget ; 
Fondly as when we met. 
Dearest, I love thee yet. 

My darling one I ” 

Thus sung a minstrel gay 
His sweet impassion’d lay. 
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But -wither’d -was the minstrd’s sights 
Mom to him -vras dark as night, 

Yet his heart was full of light, 

As he thus his lay beg^ 

« True love can ne’er forget ; 

Fondly as when we met, 

Dearest, I love thee yet, 

My darling one ! 

Long years are past and o’er. 

Since from this fatal shore, 

Cold hearts and cold winds bore 
My love from me.” 

Scarcdy the minstrd spoke, 

"When quick, with flashing stroke, 

A boat’s light oar the silence broke 
O’er the sea ; 

Soon upon her native strand 
Doth a lovely lady land, 

"While the minstrd’s love-taught hand 
Did o’er his wild harp run ; 

« True love can ne’er forget ; 

Fondly as when we met, 

Deare^ I love thee yet, 

My dftrli-ng one ! ” 

Where the mlnikrel sat alone, 

There, that lady fair hath gone, 

Within his hand die placed her own. 

The bard dropped on his knee ; 

From his lips soft blessings came, 

He kiss’d her hand with truest flames, 

In trembling tones he named — nazne^ 
Though her he could not see ; 

Bnt, O I — the touch the bard coidd tdl 
Of that dear hand, remember’d well. 

Ah ! — by many a secret spell 
Can true love find her own ! 

For true love can ne’er forget ; 

Fondly as when they met. 

He loved his lady yet, 

Hir riflrIiTig one . 
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THE 'BUKD MAITS BEIDE. 

BT mB HON. MSS. KOETON. 

When firat, bdored, in vanislied hours 
The blind man sought thy hand to gain* 
They said thy che^ was hnght as fleers 
New fre^ened by the summer's rain. 
The beauty whidi made them rgoice 
My darkened eyes might nerer see ; 

But wdl I knew thy gentle voice* 

And that, was all in all, to me. 

T^ySlkeZto me of Time's decay, 

Of roses from thy soft cheek gone* 

Of ebon tresses turned to gray. 

1 heard them, but I heeded not ; 

The withedng change I could not see ; 
Thv voice stiH dieered my darkened lot, 
And that, was all in all, to me. 

And still* bdoved, till life grows cold, 
We'll wander 'neath the genial sky, 
And only know that we are old 
By counting happy hours gone by ; 

Tl^ che^ may lo^ its blushing hue, 

Ihy brow 1^ beautiful m^ be, 

But O, the voice which dist X luw, 

Still ke^ the same sweet tone to me. 


eman-ac-knttcb: to eva* 

XT S. B. CLAKEX. 

On the white hawthorn’s bbom, in purpling streal^ 

I see the fidry-iing of morning break, 

On the green valley’s brow she ^Iden ^ows, 

Kl«^g the crimson of the opening rose, — 

Enits with her thousand snulesdts dyes. 

And laughs the season on our hearts and eyes* 

Else, £v^ rise ! fair spirit of my breast, 

In whom 1 live, fbrsake the down of rest. 

# Emaa<ao‘Eiinok, or Ned of the Hill, a cdebrated minstrel freebooter*. 
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Ixavelier than mom, camationed in soft hues, 

S-weeter than nfled roses m the dews 
Of dawn divinely w'eeping — and more fair 
Than the coy flowers fann'd by mountain air ; 

More modest than the morning’s blushmg smiles. 
Hise, Eva, rise I pride of our Western Isle — 

The sky’s blue beauties lose their sunny grace 
Before the calm, soft splendors of thy face. 

Thy breath is sweeter than the ^ple bloom, 

When iroiing*8 mask’d spirit bathes it in perfume ; 
The rock’s wild honey steeps thy rubied hp — 

Bise^ Eva, rise 1 — I long these sweets to sip. 

The polish’d ringlets of thy jetty locks 
Shame the black raven’s on their sun-gilt rocks ; 
Thy neck can boast a whiter, lovdier ^ow. 

Than the wild cygnet’s silvery plume of snow. 

And from thy bosom, the soft throne of bliss, 

The witch of love, in all her blessedness. 

Heaves all her spells, wings all her feathered darts. 
And dips her arrows an adoring hearts. 

Bise, Eva, rise I the sun sheds his sweet ray, 
Am'rous to kiss thee — lise, my love ! we’ll stray 
Across the mountain, — on the blossomy heath, 
heath-bloom holds for thee its odorous breath. 

From the tail crag, aspiring to the skies, 
rU pick for thee the strings of strawberries ; 

The yellow nuts, too, from the hazel tree — 

Soul of my heart ^ — I’ll strip to give to thee : 

As thy red bps the berries shall be bright, 

And the sweet nuts shall be as ripe and white 
And milky, as the love-begotten tide 
That fills thy spotless bosom, my sweet bride ! 

Queen of the smile of joy ! shall I not kiss 

Thee in the moss-grown cot, bless’d bower of bliss — 

Shall not thy rapturous lover clasp thy charms, 

And fold his Eva in his longing arms — 

Shall Inmscather’s wood again attest 
Thy beauties strain’d unto this burning breast ^ 
Absent how long 1 Ah ! when %vilt thou return ? 
When shall this wither/d bosom cease to mouin ? 

Eva ! why stay so long ? why leave me lone, 

In the deep valley, to Ae cold gray stone 
Pouring my plaints ? O come, divinest fair ! 

Chase from my breast the demon of despair. 
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The winds are witness to my deep distress, 
like the lone wanderer of tie wilderness, 

For thee I languish and fcr thee I sigh — 

My Eva, come, or thy poor swain shall die I 

And didst thou hear my melancholy lay B 
And art thou coming, love B My Eva ! say? 
Thou daughter of a meek-eyed dame, thy face 
Is lovdlier than thy mother’s, in soft grace. 

O yes ! thou comest, Eva I to my sight 
An angel minister of heavenly light : — 

The sons of frozen dimes can never see 
Summer’s bright smile so glad as I see thee : 
Thy st^ to me are lovelier than the ray 
That roses night’s cheek with the blush of day. 


LOVE’S LONGINGS. 

BT THOMAS BAVIS, K. B. I. A* 

To the conqueror his crowning, 

First freedom to the slave. 

And air unto the drowning, 

Sunk in the ocean’s wave 
And succor to the faithful. 

Who fight their flag above, 

Are svreet, but fer less grateful 
Than were my lady’s love. 

I know I am not worthy 
Of one so young and bright j 
And yet I would do for thee 
Far more than othera might ; 

I cannot give you pomp or gold, 

If you should be my wife, 

But I can give you love untold. 

And true in death or hfe. 

Methinks that there are passions 
Within that heaving breart 
To scorn their heartless fashions, 

And wed whom you love best. 
Methinks you would be ;i^rouder 
As the struggling patriot’s bride, 
Than if rank your home diould crowd, 
C!old riches round you glide. 

▼OL. XL 4 
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O ! the ^watcher longs for morning, 
And the infant ones for light, ^ 

Ajid the saint for heaven's warning. 
And the vanquished pray for might ; 
But their prayer, when lowest kneeling, 
And their supphance most tni% 

Are cold to the app ealin g 
Of this longing heart to you. 


THE PATEIOrS BBIDB. 

B7 OHAKLBS OAVAK niTEFT, H. 

O! GIVE me hack that royal dream 
My fency wrought, 

When I have seen your sunny eyes 
Grow moist with thought ; 

And fondly hop'd, dear Love, your heart from mine 
Its spdl had caught ; 

And laid me down to drein that dream divine, 

But true, methought, 

Of how my life’s long t^ would 1^ to make yours blessed as it 
ought. 

To leam to love sweet Kature more 
For your sweet sake. 

To watch with you — dear friend, with you ! — 

Its wonders break ; 

The sparkling Spring in that bright fece to see 
Its mirror make — 

On summer moms to hear the sweet birds sing 
By hnn and lake ; 

And know your voice, your magic vmce, could stall a grander musio 
wake! 

On some old shell-strewn rock to sit 
In Autumn eves. 

Where gi^ KilUney cools the torrid air 
Hot autumn weaves : 

Or by that Holy Well in mountain lone. 

Where Faith believes 

(Fain would I b’heve) its secret, darling wish 
True love achieves. 

Tet, 0 1 its Saint was not more pure than she to whom my fond 
heart cleaves. 
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To see the daiik mid-'winter night 
Pass hke a noon^ 

Snltry mth thought &om minds that teezned» 

And glowed like June : 

*Whereto would pass in sculped and pictured train 
Art*s magic boon ; 

And Music thrill with many a haughty strain^ 

And dear old tune^ 

Till hearts grew sad to hear the destined hour to part had c o m e so 
soon. 

To wake the old weird world that sle^ 

In Irish lore; 

The strains sweet foreign Spenser song 
By MuUa’s shore ; 

Dear Curran’s airy thoughts, like purple birds 
That shine and soar ; 

Tone’s hopes, and all the deathless vows 
Tfiiat Grattan swore ; 

^e songs that once our own dear Davis sung ah, me! to ^ng no 
more. 

To search with mother-love the gifts 
Our land can boast— 

Soft Ema’s isles, Neagh’s wooded slopes, 

Clare’s iron coast ; 

Kildare, whose l^ons gray our bosoms stir 
With fey and ghost ; 

Gray Moume, green Antrim, purple Glemnalur— 

Lene’s ferry host ; 

With raids to many a foreign l^d to learn to love dear Irdand 
most. 

And all those proud old victor-ftdlds 
We thrill to name ; 

Whose mem’ries are the stars that light 
Long nights of shame ; 

The Cairn, the Dun, the Bath, the Tower, the Ke^ 

That still proclaim 

Ih chronicles of clay and stone, how true, how de^ 

Was Eire’s fame. 

0 ! we shall see them all, with her, that dear, dear fdeud we two 
have lov’d the same. 

Yet ah ! how truer, teud’rer still 
Methought did seem 

That scene of tranquil joy, that happy home^ 

By Dodder’s stream ; 

The morning smile, that grew a £b:6d star 
With love-ht beam, 
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The ringing langh, locked hands, and all the far 
And shiiimg stream 

Of daily lov^ that our daily life diviner than a dream* 

Pot still to me, dear Friend, dear Love, 

Or both — dear Wife, 

Your image comes with serious thoughts, 

But tender, nfe ; 

No idle plaything to caress or chide 
In sport or strife ; 

But my best chosen £iend, companion, guide, 

To walk through life, 

link’d hand in hand, two equal, loving Mends, true husband and 
true wife. 


CONNOB, THE FISHERMAN. 

Mt Connor is a fisher bold — he likes the life so free — 

The roaring of the wintry winds — the lashing of the sea ; 

Bis home is on the noisy waves, and once I -am his bride, 

0 ! trust me, I’ll be bold enough to tempt them by his side. 

My Connor hath a fairy bark on summer seas to skim ; ^ 

He tells me m the summer time that I shall sail with him. 

He thmka I have a coward heart, as if one need be brave 
To dare the tempest cmy night, and Connor there to save. 

My Conncrr hath a warrior’s soul, but, in this age of slaves, 
Perhaps he finds his fittest life m warnng with the waves ; 

And never blew the tempest yet that Connor’s spmt bowed ; 

His eye would meet the lightning’s fiash, as kingly and as proud. 

My Connor hath a tender heart, for all his stormy life ; 

There never breaks a word from him of sullenness or strife ; 

Bis war is with the braggart waves, and once I am his bride, 

O ! trust me, PU be bold enough to tempt them by his side ! 

Majlt. 


LOYE-DREAMS. 

I nsBAMBD that my love was a milk-white doe, 
That ranged the forest wide ; 

And I was a dappled mountain roe, 

That bounded by her side ; 

)ur home was the wild wood’s lonely glade^ 
Where hunters there were none ; 
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We danced on the haxebdl, and couched in the shades 
And we loved and hved alone. 

I dreamed that my love was a beantifhl lnrd» 

And I her tuneful mate ; 

And the live-long day my song was heordt 
So wild, so passionate. 

And still when winter deformed the thne, 

We bent our course o'er the sea ; 

And we built our nest in a lovelier clime, 

'Mid the blooms of the orange tree. 

I dreamed that my love was the feiry Queen, 

And I an Elfin knight, 

That mixed with her train when ^e danced on the green, 
Beneath the mild moonlight. 

And, O ! it was merry in Fairy-land, — 

There's nothing on earth so sweet 

As the music and mirth of the spirit band. 

And the twinkliz^ of &iry feet. 


AILLEEN. 


BT JOHN- BANTM. 

rjohn Banim, author of "Tales of the O’Hara Family,” was horn In the dty of 
Kilkenny and received his cdncsition m its college. About 1813 he came to Dub- 
lin to study painting under an able master, but manifesting no strong desire &r 
the profession of an artist, he returned to his native city, where he became a 
Drawing-Master. He did not long bear the fitigue and drudgery of this calling, 
for he soon had recourse to literature as his chosen profession. As a Novelist, 1^ 
character stands deservedly very high, second indeed to no one. The records of 
departed genius truly show, that the track of gifted individuals is like that of a 
meteor, — brilliant to excess, but equally transient. His burning love of religion 
and country was traced by him in letters of fire, and his mdignant sincerity gave 
him a power, which few possessed before bun. His temperament was sensitiTe 
and gloomy , hence he depicted the darker passions and more sullen traits of tho 
character of his countrymen His novels are strong, and fall of fire; rwlete with 
powerful and stnkmg Imag^, both moral and physical,— equally inoieatilve of 
tenderness and strength. His ballads axe very national, — fUI of natural feeling 
and of true fidehty to Insh character. He retmned to Dublm, after the boxial of 
his only son in Pans, quite broken-hearted Death soon placed him beyond the 
teach of this world’s sympathy, after having attained the hi^ honor of bdng lre> 
land’s greatest novelist.] 

'Tis not for love of gold I go, 

'Tis not for love of fame ; 

Tho' fortune diould her smUe bestow. 

And I may win a name, 

AiTLeen, 

And I may win a name. 

4 * 
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And yet it is for gold I go, 

And yet it is for fame, 

That they may deck another browv 
And bless another name, 

Aillee% 

And bless another name. 

For this, but this, I go — for this 
I lose thy love a while ; 

And all the soft and qmet bliss 
Of thy young, iaithful smile^ 

Ailleen, 

Of thy young, feithful smile. 

And I go to brave a world 1 hate^ 
And woo it o'er and o'er, 

And tempt a wave, and try a &te 
Upon a stranger sbor^ 

Ailleen, 

Upon a stranger shore. 

O I w'hen the bays are all my own, 

I know a heart will care I 

0 ! when the gold is wooed and won^ 
I know a brow shall wear, 

Ailleen, 

I know a brow shall wear ! 

And when with both returned again. 
My native land to see, 

1 know a smile 'wiU meet me there^ 
And a hand will welcome me, 

AiUeen, 

And a hand will wdcome me I 


A TVOOINa. 

BY H. MAO nnaMOTT* 

O I ■WHE3C I think of you, dear, 

At once my voice becomes a song I 
Your eyes so deeply blue, dear. 

The clustering curls that nchly throng, 
Hevealing — concealing — 

The sw'eetest charms of hue and farm 
Your face's soft graces — 
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My tJaoughts to loTe*s heat new, dear, 

Expand, gush o'er, and swe^ along— 

And, as I think of you, dear, 

At once my roice becomes a song I 

Eve listened with devotion 
To many a sweet old Irish air — 

But deeper my emotion 
"While gazing on your fece so fair — 

Like moonlight, at lone night. 

That music falls — each timid ray, 

Gloom frmgM and tinged — 

But you are like the hght of day 
Through Heaven’s sunny blue, dear, 

That falls so wide, endures so long — 

Lark-like ! — awak^ by you, dear. 

At once my voice becomes a song. 

Ambition’s fire may heat us — 

But, ah I the flame, while heating, sears ; 

And patriot-love, though sweet, is, 

Like flowers, nourished half on tears 1 
The Brave dies, and Death buys 
The freedom won in thundering fight ; 
And feint woe and graves straw 
The long, long way feom Wrong to Ei^t. 
I ask of Heaven hut you, dear — 

Pure joys to love, done, bdong — 

And Heaven is kind to woo, dear, 

At once my voice becomes a song ! 

0, have me! and m give you 
A heart, with all its errors, true : 
rU love you and believe you, 

And you will smile on all I do ! 

Yes I you’ll cheer my home here^ 

And m strive for you abroad ; 

By day, toils — hy night, sanies, 

And mutual t^ and prayer to Gk»d I 
8o feddess flowers will strew, dear, 

The humble path we pass along ; 

And life to me and you, dear, 

"Will he one hig^ hamoooious song. 
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01 THE MAHRIAGE. 

BY THOMAS I)AT1S» M. B. !• A* 

O ! THE marriage, the mairi^^ 

With love and mo buachaU for me. 

The ladies that ride in a cauiage 
Might envy my mairiage to me ; 

Eor Owen is straight as a tower, 

And tender and loving and true, 

He told me more love in an hour 

Than the Squires of the county could dow 
GQien, O I the marriage, &c« 

His hair is a ^ower of soft gold. 

His eye is as dear as the day, 

Bjs conscience and vote were unsold 
When others were carried away ; 

His word is as good as an oath. 

And freely 'twas given to me ; 

O ! sure ’twill be happy for both 
The day of our marriage to see. 

Ihen, O I the marriage^ &c* 

Muampn are honest and Idnd, 

The neighbors think much of ^ skill. 

And Owen’s the lad to my mind. 

Though he owns neither castle nor 
But he has a tiHoch of land, 

A horse, and a stocking of coin, 

A foot for the dance, and a hand 
In the cause of his country to join. 

Then, O ! the marriage, &c. 

We meet in the market and fair — 

We meet in the morning and night — 

He sits on the half of my chair. 

And my people are wild with delight. 

Yet I long through the wmter to skim. 

Though Owen longs more I can see^ 

When I will be mamed to him. 

And he will be married to me. 

Then, O I the marriage, the marriage 
With love and mo buachail for 
The ladies that nde m a carriage 
Might envy my mamage to me. 
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SWEET STBYIi. 

BT CHiJBLBS OATIB* BTTFFT, X.F* 

Hy Love is aa firesh as the morning sky, 

Mj Love is as soft as the summer air» 

Hy Love is as true as the Saints on hxg^ 

And never was saint so &ir ! 

O, glad is my heart when I name her name^ 

Eor it soimds like a song to me — 
m love you, it sings, nor heed their blarney 
Pot you love me Astor Machreei 

Sweet Sibyl ! sweet Sibyl ! my heart is wild 
With the feiry spdl lhat her ^es have lit ; 

1 sit in a dream where my Love has smil'd — 

I kiss where her name is writ ! 

O, darling, I £Ly like a dreamy boy ; 

The tod that is joy to the strong and true, 

The life that the l^ve for thdr land employ, 

I squander in dreams of you. 

The fyice of my Love has the changeful light 
That gladdens the sparkling sky of spring ; 

The voice of my Love is a strange delight, 

As when birds in the May-time sing. 

O, hope of my heart I O, li^ht of my life I 
O, come to me, darling, with peace and rest ! 

O, come like the Summer, my own sweet wif^ 

To your home in my longing breast ! 

Be blessed with the home arweet Sibyl will sway 
With the glance of her soft and queenly eyes ; 

O ! happy the love young Sibyl will pay 
With breath o£ her tender 8igh& 

That home is the hope of my waldng dreams— 

That love fills my eyes with pride — 

There's light in their glance, there’s j<^ in their hetsam. 
When I think of my own young Mde. 


MT OWN. 

(nunc IBB zxisH.) 

BY XVA. (HISS HABY EVA XEIXY.) 

By the strange bearing of my heart. 
Finding no place for all its joy — 

By those soft tears that wet my cheek, 
like dewB finm Summer sky— 
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By this wild rush throngli every Tein — 
This chok’d and trembling tone. 

Surcharg’d with bliss it cannot tell— 

I feel thou art my own. 

And yet it cannot all be true,^ 

I’ve dream’d a thousand wilder dreams ; 

But this is brighter, walder far. 

Than even lie T^ildest seems. 

Tve dream’d of wonders, spuit-dimea. 

Of glories and of blisses won ; 

But ne’er before did vision come, 

To say thou wert my own I 

My own ! my own ! thus gazing on. 

My hfe-breath seems to ebb away ; 

And o’er and o’er, and still again. 

The same dear words I say ! 

I know — I know it must be true, 

And here, with Heaven and Love alone^ 

I hold thee next my heart of hearts. 

For thou art all my own I 


THE MAN OF THE NORTH COTTNTRIB. 

BY T. 3>* M’OEB. 

Hb came fiiom the North, and his words were few, 
But his voice w^as kmd and his heart was true^ 

And I knew by his eyes no guile had he. 

So I marxied the man of the North Countrie* 

O ^ Garryowen may be more gay. 

Than this quiet street of BaUibay ; 

And I know the sun shines softly down 
On the nver that passes my native town. 

But there’s not — I say it with joy and pride — 
Better man than mine in Munster "wide ; 

And Limerick Town has no happier hearth 
Than mine has been with my Man of the North* 

I wish that in Munster they only knew 
The kmd, kind neighbors I came unto ; 

Small hate or’scom would ever be 
Between the South and the "Nrorth nmiufriA. 
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MY OWEN. 


Ajxojsr. (mabt.) 

Pbotjd of yoTi, fond of you, dinging so near to yon, 
light is my heart now I know I am dear to you I 
Glad is my Toice now, so firee it may sing far you 
All the wild love which is burning withm &r you ! 
Tell me once more, teU it over and over. 

The tale of that eve which first saw you my lover. 
Now I need never blush 
At my heart’s hottest gush — 

The wife of my Owen her heart may discover 1 


Proud of you, fond of you, having all right in you. 
Quitting all else through my love and ddight in you ! 
Glad is my heart since ’tis beating so nigh to you ! 
light is my step for it always may fly to you ! 

Clasi^ in your arms where no sorrow can readi to m^ 
Heading your eyes till new love th^ shall teach to me^ 
Though wild and weak till now, 

By that blest marriage vow. 

More than the wisest know yovr heart diaU preadi to me* 


NANNY. 


BT FBANCIB DAVIS. 

O ! TOR an hour when the day is breaking 
Down by the shore, when the tide is malong ! 
Pair as a white doud, thou, love, near me, 

None but the waves and thyself to hear me : 

O, to my breast how these arms would press thee 9 
Wildly my heart in its joy would bless thee ; 

O, how the soul thou hast won would woo thee» 
GKrl of the snow-neck ! doser to me. 

O for an hour as the day advances, 

^ut where the breeze on the broom-budi dances,) 
Watching the lark, with the sun-ray o’er us. 
Winging the notes of his heaven-taught chorus I 
O, to be there, and my love before me. 

Soft as a moonbeam smilmg o’er me ; 

Thou wouldst but love, and 1 would wtx> thee : 
Girl of the dark eyel doser to me. 
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0 for an hoiir where the sun first found us, 

(Out in the eve with its red sheets round us,) 
Brushing the dew from the gale’s soft wmglets, 
Pearly and sweet with thy long dark ringlets : 

0, to be there on the sward beside thee, 

T ellmg my tale though I know you’d chide me ; 
Sweet were thy voice though it should undo me— 
Girl of the dark locks I closer to me. 

0 for an hour by night or by day, love, 

Just as the heavens and thou might say, love; 

Par from the stare of the cold-eyed many, 

Bound m the breath of my dove-souled Nanny I 
0 for the pure nhnim that have bound me, 

Warm from thy red hps circling round me ! 

0, in my soul, as the light above me> 

Queen of the pure hearts, do 1 love thee ! 


MY NIAL BAWN. 

BY EVA. (miss MABY EVA KELLY.) 

B[e has no gold but the gold that shines 
In those bright clustenng tresses ; * 

There’s neither rank nor power for him 
Whom this fond heart wildly blesses ; 

But, 0 ! there’s truth, and power, and love 
For my Nial’s kmgly dower ; 

And never was king so idolized 
In the day of his highest power. 

To have no hope in the wide, wide world 
But all that’s round him clinging — 

There is neither life nor joy for me, 

Unless from his fondness springing. 

1 nev^ think of pam or woe, 

For life can bnng no tnal, 

Which angels e’en could guard me thro’ 
More tenderly than NiaL 

His soul is soft as a mom of May, 

But strong as the deep, dark ocean — 

With passions wild as the storm and fiame. 
For deeds of a high devotion. 

O, fierce and brave is my own dear love^ 

The wrong and the foe defying ; 

But bis voice is low and sweet to me 
As winds in the s pring -time si ghing. 
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blessings ML on my Nial Bawn t 
I know his lovo ou^^ounng ; 

And there's no joy on earth me 

Like the joy ^ thus adoring. 

O ! my heart has love — such de^, deep love ! 

To Mi in soft, refredung showers. 

That all around wiH look bright and gxeea 
Thro' OUT Lie’s long golden hours i 


SEBASTIAN CABOT TO HIS LADY. 

B7 T. B. SI* GEE. 

Deab, my Lady, you will understand 
By these presents coming to your iiand, 

'Written m the Hyperborean seas, 

AVhere my love for you doth never freeze,) 
tJndemealii a sky ol^ured with light, 

Albeit called of mariners the night, 

That my thoughts are not of lands unknown, 

Or buried gold beneath the southern zone, 

But of a treasure dearer Mr to me^ 

In a Mr isle of the sad-shadowed sea. 

I asked the Sun but latdy as he set. 

If my dear Lady in his couise he met — 

That she was matronly and passing tall, 

That her young brow covered deep thought witha3» 
That her full eye wa*! pu'*c’* ari'*o far 
Than his own iy, a’-o o* -jhr, r J'j n a star ; 

That her kind h^ds were whites than the snow 
That melted in the tepid tide below, 

That her light step was stately as her mind. 
Steadfast as Faith, and soft as Summer wmd ; 
Whether her che^ was pale, hei eye was wet. 

And where and when my Lady dear he met ? 

And the Sun spoke not : next I asked the Wind 
■Which laMy left my native shores behind, 

If he had seen my Love the groves among, 

That round our home their guardian shelter fixing 
If he had heard the voice of song arise 
From that dear roof beneath the eastern ^es, 

If he had borne a prayer to heaven from thee 
For a lone ship and thy lone Lord at sea? 

And the Wind answered not, but fled amain. 

As if he feared my questooning again. 

TOL. Hi 6 
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Anon the Moon, the me^-faced minion los^ 

!Bnt nothmg of my love could she disclose- 
Then my soul, moved by its strong' "wiU, trod back 
The shimmering vestige of our vessel’s track. 

And I beheld you, darlmg, by our hearth, 

Gone was your girlish bloom and maiden mirth. 
And Care’s too early prmt was on the brow, 

"Where I have seen the sunshme shamed ere now ; 
And as unto your -wndowed bed you passed, 

1 saw no more — tears blinded me at last. 

But mourn not, Mary, let no dismal dream 
Darken the current of Hope’s flowing stream ; 
Trust Him who sets his stars on high to guide 
TJs sinfal sailors through the pathless tide, 

God who feeds the myriads of the deep. 

And spreads the oozy couches where they ^eei> ; 
The God who gave even me a perfect wife, 
star, the lamp, the compass of my life, 

"VVntio will r^laee me on a tranquil shores 
To live with Love and you for evermoie. 

The watch is set, the tired sailors sleep. 

The star-eyed sky o’erhangs the dieamy deep — 

No more, no more : I can no further write ; 

Tam are my sighs, and weak my words this night ; 
But knedmg here, amid the seethmg sea, 

I pray to God, my best bdoved, for thee ; 

And of that prayer be heard, as well it may. 

Our partmg night shall have a glorious day. 


T AMENT OB THE IRISH MAIDEN. 

A B’BIGAnZ BALLAD. 

BY BENNY IiANE. 

On Carrigdhoun the heath is brown. 

The clouds are dark o’er Ajdnaha, 

And many a stream comes ru&hmg down 
To sweU the angry Ownabwee ; 

The moaning blast is sweeping fast 
Through many a leaflets tiee^ 

And I’m alone, for he is gone, 

My haw'k is flown, ochoiie maohree ! 

The heath was green on Carrigdhoun, 
Blight shone the sim on ArdnaUa, 
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The dark green trees bent trembling down. 

To kiss the slumb’ring Ownabwee ; 

That happy day, *twas but last May, 

*Tis lake a dream to me, 

“When Dohmall swore, ay, o'er and o'er, 
We'd part no more, oh star machree I 

Soft April shoVrs and bright May flow'is 
Will bring the summer back again, 

But will they bring me back the hours 
I spent with my brave Doimiall then ? 
•Tis but a chance, for he's gone to France 
To wear the Jleur de lis , 

But I’ll follow you, my DoinnaU dhu,* 
For still I'm true to you, Tnachree ! 


KATE OF KENMAEE. 

BT D. P. M'CABaHY. 

0 ! MANY bright eyes fall of goodness and gladness. 

Where the pure soul looks out, and the heart loves to shines 

And many cheeks pale with the soft hue of sadness. 

Have I worshipped in silence and felt them divine I 

But Hope in its gleammgs, or love m its dreamings, 

Ne'er fashioned a bemg so faultless and fair 

As the lily-cheeked beauty, the rose of the Iloughty,t 
The fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Kenmare I 

It was all but a moment, her radiant existence. 

Her presence, her absence, all crowded on me ; 

But time has not ages, and earth has not distance 
To sever, sweet vision, my spirit from thee ! 

Again am I straymg where cMdren are playing — • 

Bright IS the sundiine and babny the air. 

Mountains are heathy, and there do I see thee> 

Sweet fawn of the valley, young Kate of Kenmare I 

Thy own bright arbutus hath many a cluster 
Of white waxen blossoms hke hlies in air ; 

But, O I thy pale cheek hath a delicate lustre, 

No blossoms can rival, no lily doth wear ; 

♦ My black Daniel 

t The river Eoughty discharges itself at the head of the great nver or bay of 
Kemoare. 
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To that cheek softly flushing, to thy lip brightly blushing, 

0 ! what are the berries that bnght tree doth bear ? 

Peerless in beauty, that rose of the Roughty, 

That fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Kenmare I 

0 ! beauty, some spell from kind Kature thou bearest, 

Some magic of tone or enchantment of eye, 

That hearts that are hardest, from forms that are fairest, 

Receive such impressions as never can die I 
The foot of the fairy, though lightsome and airy, 

Can stamp on the hard rock * the shape it doth wear, 

Art cannot trace it nor ages efface it — 

And such are thy glances, sweet Kate of Kemnaxe ! 

To him who far travels how sad is the feeling — 

How the light of his mind is o’ershadoTved and dim, 

"When the scenes he most loves, like the river’s soft stealing, 

All fade as a vision and vanish from him 1 
Yet he bears from each far land a flower for that garland. 

That memory weaves of the bright and the fair ; 

‘While this sigh I am breathing my garland is wreathing, 

And the rose of that garland is Kate of Kenmare ! 

In lonely Lough Quinlan in summer's soft hours, 

Pair iriands axe floating that move with the tide, 

'Which, sterile at first, are soon covered with flowers, 

And thus o'er the bright waters fairy-hke glide ’ f 
Thus the mind the most vacant is qmckly awakened, 

And the heart bears a harvest that late was so bare, 

Of him who m rovmg finds objects in loving, 

Like the fawn of the valley — sweet Kate of Kmmare ! 

Sweet Kate of Kenmare, though I ne'er may behold thee — 
Though the pride and the joy of another you be — 

Though strange bps may praise thee and strange aims enfold thee I 
A blessmg, dear Kate, be on them and on thee 1 
One feehng I chensQi that never can perish — 

One talisman proof to the dark wizard caie — 

The fervent and dutiful love of the Beautiful, 

Of which thou art a type, gentle Kate of Kenmare ! 


• In the vicinity of Kenmare is a rock called The lUiiT/ Rock, on which the 
ttarks of several ^t are deeply impressed , they are, of course, supposed to have 
heen the work of faines 

t Smith, in his n. -frry of Kei ry, says — « Near this place is a considerable 
fresh ^aterUne cilled Lciugh Quinlan, in which are some bmall floating islands 
much admired by toe country people These islands swim from side to side of the 
to, and are usually composed at first of a lonjr kind of iriass, vhicli beinn blown 
off toe adjacent grounds about toe middle of .'•ejjrenihei , and floatinc about col- 
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TAT.TC BY THE BBACKWATEE, 

Paint are the breezes and pnre is the tid% 

Soft is the sunshine and you by my side ; 

'Tis just such an evening to dream of in dleep — 

'Tis just such a joy to remember" and weep ; 

Never before, since you eaJled me your own. 

Were you, I, and Nature, so prou^y alone — 
Cushlamachree, *tis blessed to be 
All the long summer eve talking to thee* 

Dear are the green banlcs we wander upon — 

Dear is our own nver, glancing along — 

Dearer the trust that as tranquil will be, 

The tides of the future for you and for me ; 

Dearest the thought, that, come weal or come woe, 
Through storm or through sunshme together they’ll flow- 
Cushlamachree^ ’tis blessed to be 
All thft long summer eve thinMng of thee* 

Ton bark o’er the waters how swiftly it glides — 

My thoughts cannot guess to what haven it rides ; 

As little I know what the future brings near. 

But our bark is the same, and I harbor no fear ; 

Whatever our fortunes, our hearts will be true — 
Wherever the stream flows 'twill bear me with you — 
Cushlamachree, *tis blessed to be 
Summer and winter time clinging to thee. 

Mary* 


THE BRIDE OE MALLOW. . 

BY THOMAS DAVIS, M, E. I. A. 

'Twas dying they thought her. 

And kindly they brought her 
To the banks of Blackwater, 

Where her forefathers lie ; 

'Twas the place of her childhood. 

And they hoped that its wild wood. 
And air soft and mild would 
Soothe her qarit to die. 

But she met on its border 
A lad who adored her — 

No rich man, nor lord, or 
A coward, or dave ; 

6 * 
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But one who had worn 
A gieen coat, and home 
A pike fiom Slieve Moume, 
With the patriots brave. 

0 ! the banks of the stream are 
Than emeralds greener ; 

And how should they wean her 
From lovmg the earth ? 
While the song-birds so sweet, 
And the waves at their feet, 

And each young pair they meet, 
^e all fllushmg with mirtlu 

And ^e listed his talk, 

And he shared in her walk — 
And how could she balk 

One BO gallant and true ^ 
But why teU the rest ? 

Her love she confest, 

And sunk on his breast, 

Like the even tide dew. 

Ah ! now her cheek glows 
With the tint of the rose, 

And her healthful blood flows, 
Just as fresh as the stream j 
And her eye flashes bright, 

And her footstep is %ht, 

And sickness and blight 
Fled away hke a dream. 

And soon by his side 
She kneels a sweet bride, 

In maidenly pride 

And maidenly fears ; 

And their children were fair, 
And their home knew no care^ 
Save that all homesteads were 
Not as happy as theirs. 
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THE LONELY POET. 


BY mLLIAM KENNEDY. 

Alone — I am alone, Ellen, this weary wintry even, 

Lorn, as the solitary star, be-wildered m the heaven : 

AJl nature’s thickly shrouded in a winding-sheet of snow, 

And the embers on my cheerless hearth, Inse hope, are wearing low* 

There’s sorrow in my soul, Ellen ; and if I do not weep, 

It is because the burning brand hath entered far too de^ ; 

And if I do not murmur at fate’s severe decree. 

It is that my own hand hath helped to mould my destiny. 

Beloved of my life’s morning ^ beyond blue ocean’s foam 
My thoughts fly to thy native isle, and weU-rememhered home j 
They hover o’er thy lattice, like bees o’er honey flowers. 

To wile her forth again, who there hath watched for me hmg houxB* 

But Fancy — the unkind one ! — cares nothing for my will— 

I bid her bring me joy, and she returns with sadness still ; 

For thy summer look of gladness, in maiden mildness worn. 

She gives the melancholy smile of one long used to mourn. 

And when Fd fain to near thee, where oft in.bliss we met, 

She leads me where I pressed thy cheek with tears of parting wet* 
The world that is around me, oi that which is within. 

Contains no gem of happiness for such as I to wm. 

I know it, and I feel it now, — O ' would that I had known 
And felt it thus, before I coll’d thy loving heart my own. ! 

What were all that I have borne, or yet may bear, to me. 

Had the storm that smote me m its wrath, left thy young blossan 
free? 

I dreamt I’d come again, EUen, with riches, power, and feSne— 
But two of these I’ve ceased to seek, and the last is but a name; 

A name bestowed at random by the ignorant and loud. 

And sd,dom rightly won or worn, till its owner’s in his shroud. 

In the country of the stranger my lasting lot is cast. 

And the features of tibe future are as gloomy as the past ; — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, the gaudy sun may shine — 

He’ll sooner warm the marble cold, than this heavy heart of mine* 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, the breeze across the sea 

To thy land's shores may waft the ship — it bloweth not for me. 

The lonely Inrd at eventide in thy bower may sing his fill— 

My foot snail never break again tSat quiet of his hill I 
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ctrsmA--Ma-cHREE,» 

BY JOHN- PHANCIS -WALUBB, XL* 3>. 

Bt tihe green "banks of Shannon I wooed tliee, dear Maryv 
When the sweet birds were singing m snminer's gay pnde, 

Brom those green banks I turn now, heart-broken and ^eary^ 
As the sun sets to weep o’er the graye of my bride. 

Idly the sweet Isrds around me are singir^ ; 

Summer, like wmter, is cheerless to me , 

I heed not if snow falls, or dow’rets axe springing, 

Por my heaxt’s-light is darkened — my Cushla-mo-chree / 

O ! bright shone the morning when first as my bride, loTe^ 
Thy loot, like a sunbeam, my threshold cross’d o’er. 

And blest on our hearth fell that soft eventide, love^ 

When first on my bosom thy heart lay, astkore / 

Bestlessly now, on my lone pillow turning. 

Wear the night-watches, still thinking on thee ; 

And darker than night, breaks the light of the morning, 

For my aching eyes find thee not, CuMor-mo^chiee / 

O, my loved one I my lost one ! say, why didst thou leave me 
To Imger on earth with my heart in the grave ! 

O I would thy cold am;js, love, might ope to receive me 
To my rest ’neath the dark ^ughs that over thee wave. 

StiH from our once happy dwellmg I roam, love^ 

Evermore seekmg, my own bride, for thee ; 

Ah, Mary I wherever thou art is my home, love^ 

And I’ll soon he beside the^ my Cushia-mo-^Aree I 


I WOTJIiD THAT I WERE DEAI>. 

* No more to bless my soul riiall rise 
‘ The joys of by-gcme years ; 

No more my unstrung harp replies 
To worldly hopes or fears. 

In mirkest night is lost the star. 

Whose light my pathway led ; 

I am lonely, very lonriy, 

O ! I would that I w^e dead. 

No more along thy banks, sweet Foyl^ 

My evening path shall he; 


• Pulse of xay heart. 
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No more my Mary's love-lit face 
Shall meet my longmg eye. 

All that could daeer my -waward soul, 
Like sunset tints hath j3.ed ; 

I am lonely, very lonely, 

0 ! I would that I were dead. 

Ah ! when the pleasant Spring-time cam^ 
Like bride dedecked wifib flowers. 

How blest, adown the hawthorn lane, 

We pas^ the twilight hours. 

My Mary, Heaven had called you then. 

Its hght was round you shed ; 

I am lonely, very lonely, 

O ! I would that I were dead. 

Even then your words of love would blend. 
With hopes of freedom’s day ; 

And whisper thus — “ No woman's love 
In slavi^ hearts should stay.” 

The while the wild rose in your hair, 

Scarce matched your cheek's pure red; 

I am lonely, very londy — 

0 ! I would that I were dead. 

0 ! that my stubborn heart should live 
That dreadtul moment through, 

"WTien those bleak mbcs I raised, to give 
One partmg kiss to you ; 

When there lay aU my earthly joy. 

Arrayed for death's cold bed ; 

1 am lonely, very lonely — 

0 ! I would that I w'ere dead. 

Yes, Mary dear, thy earnest wish. 

Is all that me now ; 

To haste the day when slavery's blujfli 
Shall flee our country’s brow ; 

To toil, to strive, till free she’]! rise^ 

Then lay with thee my head ; 

Eor I’m londy, very lonely. 

And longmg to be dead. 


Eoueu 
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MART. 


SY ALiO BEBMOTT. 

Lots me, dearest Mary ! 

No honey speech I o-wn, 

Nor talisman to “vdn you, save 
This true, fond heart oione ; 

I cannot offer rank or gold — 

Such things I never knew — 

But aU one human heart can hold 
Of bve, ril give to yott, 

Mary! 

Of love, ril give to you. 

For you were aye unto me, 

From boyhood to this hour. 

That sweet to which all bright thoughts dung, 
Like bees around a flower ; 

The whispenng tree, the silent moon, 

The bud beneath the dew, 

All, by the fliiry hand of love, 

Were linked with thoughts of you^ 

Mary ! 

Were linked with thoughts of you. 

Were ever linked with you, love, 

And when I rose to part- 
From scenes that long had nursed my soul, 

From many a kind, old heart — 

Though sad to hearth, and vale, and stream, 
And fiiends to bid adieu 1 
Yet stDl my soul in silence wept 
Until I thought of 

Mary I 

Until I thought of you. 

O ! since 'mid life's unquiet, 

Through many a wintry storm, 

What lay, hke hope, within my breast. 

And kept its currents waim ^ 

What, when the mght shone gemmed with stars, 
Was brighter than the blue, 

And sweeter than my toil-eam’d sleep ? 

The memory of yoit, 

Mary I 

The memory of you. 
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And now Tve won a home, dear, 

Not very giand or high, 

But still W 1 & quite enough to meet 
The day that's passing by ; 

“With one bright room where we might sit 
And have a Mend or two — 

Ay, bright, I say — for, O, 'tis lit 
With hope 'twdll yet see you^ 

Mary ! 

With hope ’twin yet see you. 

Then love me, dearest hlary, 

No honey speech I own. 

Nor talisman to win you, save 
This true, fond heart alone ; 

I cannot offer rank or gold — 

Such things I never knew — 

But all one human heart can hold 
Of love, ril give to yow, 

Mary ! 

Such love m give to you. 


ELLEN BAWN. 

(FBOU XHE XBXSa.) 

BY J. a MANOAK. 

Eliot Bawn, O, Ellen Bawn, ^ou darling, darling dear, you. 

Sit awhile beside me here, PH die unless Pm near you ! 

'Tis for you I'd swim the Suir and breast the Shannon's waters ; 

For Ellen dear, you've not your peer in Galway's blooming daugh- 
ters I 

Had I Limerick's gems and gold at will to mete and measure^ 

Were Loughrca's abundance mine, and all Portumna's treasury 
These might lure me, might insure me many and many a new love» 
But O ! no bribe could pay yom tribe for One like you, my true love I 

Blessings be cn Connaught ! that's the place for sport and raking ! 
Blessings too, my love, on you, a-sleeping and a-waking ! 

I'd have met you, dearest EUeu, when the sun went under, 

But, woe ! the flooding Shannon broke across my path in thunder I 

EUen ! Pd ^ve all the deer in limerick's parks and arbors, 

Ay, and all the ships that rode last year in Munster's harbors, 

CoTild I blot fix)m Time the hour I mst became your lover, 

For, 0 i you've given my heart a wound it never can recover I 
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Would to God that in the sod my'corpse to-night were lyings 
And the wild birds whedmg o*er it, and the winds a-sighing. 
Since yoTir cruel mother and your kindled choose to sever 
Two hearts that Love would blend in one for ever and for ever ! 


WELCOME HOME TO YOIT. 

A HUNDBBD thousand welcomes, and 'tus time for you to come 
Erom the far land of the foreigner, to your country and your home* 

0 ! long as we are parted, ever since you went away, 

1 never passed a dreamless night or knew an easy day. 

Do you think I would reproach you with the sorrows that I bore ? 
Sure the sorrow is all over, now I have you here once more — 

And there's nothing but the gladness and the love within my heart, 
And lie hope, so sweet and certain, that again we'll never part. 

Did the strangers come around you with true heart and loving hand ? 
Did they comfort and console you when you sickened in their land ? 
Had they pleasant smiles to court you, and silver words to bind ? 
Had ^ey hearts more fond and loyal than the hearts you left beMnd ? 

There's a quiver on your proud lip, and a paleness on your brow ; 
Maybe if ^ey had so loved you, you would not be near me now. 

O ! crud was the coldness which my darhng’s heart could pain ! 

0 ! blessed was whatever sent him back to me agam I 

A hundred thousand welcomes ^ — how my heart is gushmg o'er 
With the love and joy and wonder thus to see your face once more ; 
How did I hve without you through these long, long years of woe ? 
j.t seems as if 'twould kill me to be parted from you now. 

You'll never part me, darling — there's a promise in your eye ; 

1 may tend you while I’m living — you w^ watch me when I die; 
And if death but kmdly lead me to the blessed home on high. 

What a hundred thousand wdcomes shall await you in the sky ! 

Maey, 


KATHLEEN. 

BY B. D. WILLIAMS. 

My Kathleen dearest ! in truth or seeming 
No brighter vision ere blessed mine eyes 
Than she for whom, in Elysian dreaming, 
Thy tranced lOver too fondly sighs. 
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0 ! Kathleen fairest ! if elfin splendor 
Hath ev&: broken my heart’s rq)os^ 

’Twas in the darkness, ere purely tender. 

Thy smile, like moonlight o’er ocean, rose. 

Since first I met thee thou knowest thine are 
This passion-music, each pulse’s thiiU-— 

The flowers seem brighter, me stars diviner, 

And Gnd and Nature more glorious stilL • 

1 see around me new fountains gushing — 

More jewels spangle the robes of night ; 

Strange haips are pealing — fresh roses blushing — 
Young worlds emerging in purer light. 

No more thy song-bird in clouds shall hover— 

0 ! give him shdter upon thy bieast. 

And bid him swiftly, his long flight over, 

From heayn drop mto that love-built nest. 

Like fairy flow’rets is Love thou fearest, ^ 

At once that sprmgeth like mme from earth — 
*Tis frienddup’s ivy grows slowly, dearest, 

But Love and lightning have instant birth. 

The mirthful fancy and artfiil gesture — 

Hair black as tempest, and swan-like breast, 
More graceful folded in simplest vesture 
Than proudest bosoms in diamonds drest — 

Not these, the varied and rare possession 
Love gave to conquer, aie tlime alone ; 

But, 0 ! there crowns thee divine expression, 

As saints a halo, that’s all thine own. 

Thou art, as poets, in olden story, 

Have pictur’d woman before lie fall — 

Her angel beauty’s divinest glory — 

The puie soul shining, like God, thro’ all. 

But vainly, humblest ol leaflets spiingmg, 

1 sing Ae queenliest flowa of love ; 

Thus soars the sky-lark, presumptuous singing 
The orient morning enthroned above. 

Yet hear, propitious, beloved maiden, 

The minstrel’s passion is pure as strong, 

Tho’ Nature fated, his heart, love-laden. 

Must break, or utter its woes m song. 

Farewell ! if never my soul may cher^ 

The dreams that bade me to love aspire, 

By Mem’ry’s altar ! thou shalt not pensh, 

First Inda pearl of my Iridi lyre ! 

VOL. n. 6 
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MY CONNOH. 

BT J. FBAZER. 

His eye is as black as the sloe, 

And his skin is as white as its blossom—* 

He loves me ; but hate to the foe 
Has the innermost place m his bosom ; 

F forgive him, for sorrow unmixed. 

His child, like himself, should inherit. 

If hatred to chains had not hxed 
The strong kernel-stone in his spiiit. 

The lark never soars but to sing — 

Nor sings but to soar ; but my Connor 
Sx^asses the lark on the wing, 

Tlio* walking the earth without honor I 
The fetters — Ihe fetters awake 
Deep passionate songs that betoken 
The part and the place he will take, 

"When bonds are hdd up to be broken* 

He loves me more dearly than life, 

Yet would he foisake me to-morrow, 

And lose both his blood and his wife. 

To free his loved Mand from sorrow ; 

And could I survive but to see 
The land without shackle upon her, 

I freely a widow would be, 

Tho* dearly I dote on my Connor. 

There is hope for the land where the ties 
*Twixt husband and wife have been reckoned 
As virtue the first, in strange eyes, 

Yet are, %n their owi, but the second ! 

The sun never shines from the sky, 

If the country be long in dishonor — 

With women — all braver than I — 

And men — all as brave as my Connor. 


PAST PLEASTJHE. 

BT W. KENNEDY. 

Hemembebbst thou the evening we met in the shady glen ? 

'Twas the only time we ever were there, or ever shall be again. 

Thy eye and cheek so beautiful, a glorious lustre wore ; 

And deeper and quicker my young heart beat than ever it beat before. 
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Tile sxm. -N^ent down unheeded to his chamber in the West ; 

We lived in the light of each other’s looks and we felt that both 
were blest. 

The far-off voice of the water-fall, and the bird’s song warbled nigh. 

Were diowned in the passionate tones that gushed from our bosoms 
swelling high. 

Years have rolled by since we parted, years many a weary one ; 

And I sigh for rest, as the seaman sighs for land, ere his course is run. 

No heart is there now to love me, or be bdoved by me ; 

Not one to stir the spirit that watted in the glen’s lone hannts, with 
thee. 

m never forget that evening I No — though the thought be vain — 

I would still be thine, all lost as thou art, could I f^ what I fdt 

Sorrow and shame have followed it ; yet, like a desolate star, 

That floats in the wake of a thimder-doud, its memory shmes aflor ! 


THE GIEIL OF DXJNBWY. 

BY THOMAS DAVIS, M. 3U I. A 

'Tis pretty to see the girl of Dunbwy 
Stepping the mountain statdily — 

Though ^ged her gown, and naked her feet, 

No liSy in Ireland to match her is meet. 

Poor is her diet, and hardly she lies — 

Yet a monarch might kneel for a glance of her eyes ; 
The child of a peasant — yet England’s proud Queen 
Has less rank in her heart, and less grace in her -mipn. 

Her brow ’neath her raven hair gleams, just as if 

A breaker spread white ’neath a shadowy 

And love, and devotion, and energy spei 

Prom her beauty-proud eye, and her passion-pale chedc. 

But pale as her cheek is, there’s fruit on her lip, 

And her teeth flash as white as the crescent moon’s tap. 
And her form and her step, like the red deer’s go past — 
As lightsome, as lovely, as hau^ty, as fast. 

I saw her hut once, and I looked in her eye, 

And she knew that I worshipped in passing her hy ; 

The samt of the wayside — she granted my prayer, 
Though we spoke not a word, for her mother was there. 
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I never can think upon Bantry's bright hills, 

But her image starts up, and my longing eye fills ; 
And I whisper her sofUy, “ again, love, we’ll meet. 
And ru lie m your bc^m, and hve at your feet.” 


LOME’S GEBETING. 

BT EVA. (MISS MABY EVA BBIXT.) 

Welcome aga^ as the May's scented blossom, 

Welcome again to your home in this bosom, 

0 I for the sweet blessed hour that has brought you ^ 

Back to the arms that so long, long have sought you, 
Welcome, O ! wdcome, with wild-ringing laughter, 

Cears than the evening-dew sweeter and softer, 

Jduinc and h^ht in my soul’s depth o’erfLowing, 

Pulses that throb — color coming and going — 

Whispers that none but my lov’d one shall listen, 

Glances where every fond secret shall glisten. 

Clasping of hands that have long been asunder. 

Hearts bnmmmg over with rapture and wonder : 

Thoughts like the green leaves so joyously dancing, 

When warm sun and sweet winds around them are glandngi 
Joy for me ! — joy I for you never wall leave me, 

And now there is nought on the wide earth to grieve me. 

Glad as the bird up the summer vault singing — 

Light as the bough with its gay blossoms sprmging — 

Bright as the gold-sparks that glisten and quiver 
At morning or eve, on the hieast of the river : 

Cahn as the child in its soft slumber lymg — 

Blest as the saint to his home above flying, 

Fill’d with a love ever thrilling and burning — 

So am I now at my darling’s returmng ! 


KATE OF ARBAGLEN. 

BY DENNY LANE. 

When first I saw thee, Kate, 
That summer ev’ning late, 
Down at the orchard gate 
Of Arraglen, 

I felt I’d ne’er before 
Seen one so fair, asdiore, 
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I fear’d I’d never more 

See thee again — 

I stored and gazed at the^ 

My fcx)tfall luckily 
Beach’d not thy ear, though we 
Stood there so near ; 
While firom thy lips a slrain, 

Soft as the summer rain, 

Sad as a lover’s pain 

Bell on my ear. 

Tve heard the lark in June, 

The haip’s wild plaintive tune, 

The thiush, that aye too soon 

Gives o’er Ins strain — 
I’ve heard m hush'd delight 
The mellow horn at night, 

Wakmg the echoes Imht 

Of wild Loch Iiene. 

But nather echoing horn. 

Nor thrush upon the thorn. 

Nor lark at early mom. 

Hymning in air. 

Nor harper’s lay divine, 

E’er witch’d this heart of mine^ 

Like that sw’eet voice of thine, 

That ev’ning there. 

And when, some rustling, dear, 

Fell on thy listening ear, 

You thought your brother near, 

And named his name^ 

I could not answer, though. 

As luck w'ould have it so, 

His name and mine, you know. 

Were boli the same— 
Hearing no answering sound, 

You gtoced in doubt around 
With timid look, and found 
It was not he; 

Turning away your head. 

And blushing rosy red, 
like a wild fawn you fled 

Far, ^ from me. 

The swan upon the lake. 

The wild rose in the brake, 

The golden clouds that make 

The west their throne, 

6 » 
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The -wild ash by the stream. 

The full moon’s alver beam. 

The ev’3amg star’s soft gleam. 
Shining alone ; 

The Ely robed m white. 

All, all are fair and bnght ; 

But ne’er on earth was sight 
So bright, so fair. 

As that one glimpse of thee. 

That I caught then, machre^ 

It stole my heart from me 

That evening there* 

And now you’re mine alone. 

That heart is idl my own — 

^Diat heart that ne’er hath known 
A flame before. 

That form of mould divine. 

That snowy hand of thine — 
Those locks of gold are mine 
Por evermore. 

"Was lover ever seen 
As blest as thine, Kathleen ? 

Hath lover ev^ been 

More fond, more tme ? 
Thine is my every vow I 
Por ever, dear, as now 1 
Queen of my heart be thou ! 

Mo catlin rwidkl ^ 


’ rn M IAjST AJDIEtT. 

BT B. BZMMOX8. 

AniHu ! adieu I Ih secret now 
My spirit sore must chide 
The gn^ that fain would sear my brow. 
Despite of all my pnde. 

But none shall tell, for none shalT know 
The wasting agony of woe 
This heart must Icam to hide. 

Though still remembering that we met. 
To love — to sever — and forget. 

Porget thee — ay — let Beth6 out 
u^n my senses roE — 


My golden-haired girL 
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Or be the Hebrew doubt 

Proved groundless to my soul ; * 

To 'whence it came let it depart, 

And its existence newly start 
Once more from Bdng's goal; , 

Then in that second sinM race 
Of tlm ancf thee shall live no trace. 

But uutil soul and sense be sunk 
In mute forgetfulness, 

The madd’ning draught of love Pve drunk 
To passion’s wild excess, 

More sweet *mid sorro'W'mg and diame 
Than if the world around us came 
To brighten and to bless — 

Shall leave a fever in this brain 
The touch of Tune would cool in vain. 

Adieu, adieu ! — the scathed bough 
When riven from its tree. 

Parts not more hopelessly than now 
I sever wide from thee — 

Kor differs more May’s morning light 
Prom Wmter’s wild December night 
Than our fates disagree ! 

Blighted or blest may be thy lot, 

All one to me, — I share it not. 

Thou nameless, guileless, guiltless One, 

Whose smile to me was woe ! 

How my heart heaves to think upon 
Thy fortune here below I 
Shall this our distant northern dime 
Behold the wasting hand of Time, 

O’er thy young beauty go, 

Or shall our green isle’s verdure wave 
O’er love’s sole rest — thme early grave ? 

Ho — even the cherished recompense 
Of weeping o’er the clay 
That shrouds thy love’s omnipotence^ 

Pate to me wdl not pay — 

Par, far where wide Ohio’s floods 
Sweep through Kentucky's twilight wood^ 

Thy life shall wane away — 

TBl like some lute’s last parting ton^ 

It sinks in sweetness all its o'wn. 


^ Jolm 111* 4 L 
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And should I leam in after years 
Thy destiny was blest, 

That thou went’st through this vale of tears 
Caressing and caressed ; 

Or, ddfesent far, that thy young life, 

With the chill world's unfeeling strife, 

Was to the last opprest — 

Warm tears shall be my sole reply, 

That gush from heart and not from eye. 

Yes, tears — soul-starting and heart-wrung— 
Should happmess be thine, 

To thank thy destmy was flung 
So wide away from mme ; 

And tears, should the rude shock of fate 
Leave thy lone heart all desolate, 

O’er vanish’d days to pme — 

To feel how Hope once ht our eyes 
With dreams she dared not realize. 

Adieu, adieu I — no breeze shall spring 
Hereafter from the sea, 

But I >\ill fancy on its wing 
It wafts a sigh to me 

From that dear hp, whose last pure prayer 
To Heaven shall be, to meet me where, 
Through bnght eternity, 

Are linked those hearts and souls, above, 

Who loved on earth while hfe could love I 


A HBEAM OF OTHER YEARS. 

Thttb love, remembered yet through all that mist of years. 

Clung to with such vain, vain love — wept with' such vain tears — 
On the turf I sat last mght, where we two sat of yore, 

And thought of thee till memory could bear to thmk no more. 

The twilight of the young year was fading soft and dim ; 

The brandies of the bud&ig trees fell o’er the water’s brim ; 

And the stars came forth in lonely light through all the silent ddes 
I scarce could see them long ago mth lookmg m thine eyes. 

For O, ^ou wert my starhght, my refuge, and my home ; 

My spirit found its rest in thee, and never sought to roam ; 

All thoughts and all sensations that bum and thrill me through, 

In those hist days of happy love were calmed and soothed by you. 
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How wise thou wert — how tender — ah, but it seemed to be 
Some glorious guardian angel that walked this earth with me ; 

And now though hope be over, and love too much in vain, ^ 

"What marvel if my weary heart finds nought like thee again. 

Beloved, when thou wert near me, the happy and the right, 

Were mingled in our gentle dream of ever fresh delight; 

But now tibe path of duty, seems cold and dark to tread, 

Without one radiant guide star to light me overhead. 

If there were aught, my faith in thee, to darken or remove 
One memory of unkmdness — one chilling want of love ; — 

But no — thy heart still clings to me as fondly, warmly, true, 

Aj 5 mine, thro' chance, and change and time, must ever ding to yon. 

If there were aught to drrink from — to bludi with sudden diame— 
That he who won the beating heart the lips must fear to name ; 

But O, before the whole wude world how proudly would I say : 

Ee reigned my king hng years ago — he reigns my Hng to-day 

And so I turn to sedc thee through all the mist of years, 

And love with vain devotion, and weep with vainer tears; 

And on the turf I sit alone, where we two sat of yoore^ 

And think of thee till memory can bear to think no more ! 

Mabt. 


THE POET'S PASSION. 

BY B. n. WTT.TiTAMS. 

I LOVE thee ! O ! how weak a scroll 
Is song the most divine, 

To pamt the strength of Love's control, 
The pangs that rend the battling soul 
That vaMy strives to stem the roll 
Of paeon's wave, like mine I 

Each day — my ev'ry combat vain — 

I love thee more and more; 

The secret fire, with blissful pain, 

Plashes and glows, thro’ heart and brain. 
More fierce than that the Minstrels feign 
Prom Heav'n Prometheus bore. 

I love thee far before them all 
Of Beauty's train that be : 

Thy smile and step, m bow*r and hall — 
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The lightest words that from thee fall — 
Thy very shadow on the wall 
Is something dear to me. 

In dream, I kiss thee o’er and o*er— 
Alas ! in dreams alone — 

I.ast mght I thought we sat before 
A wood-embosomed cottage door, 

That vie%v’d a garden’s starry floor, 

And thou didst seem mme own. 

For language far too deeply blest, 

Our souls convers’d m sighs ; 

And thou didst tremble when I press’d 
My cheek upon thy glowing breast. 

And sunk to that *Elysian rest 
That seals Love’s languid eyes. 

As when the bee from roses sips 
The fames’ fragrant wune — 

As the fierce sun in ocean dips 
When Thetis* arms his flies eclipse. 

To thee I flew with thirsting hps 
That wildly quaff’d from thine. 

My lips no heedless kiss could steal 
From thine, then careless sever — 
Ah, no ! thy rosy mouth should feel 
The fervid stamp of passion’s seal, 

While, as to magnets clmgs the steel, 

I dung to Ihee for ever. 

And yet my only speech is sighs, 

To speak my love to thee ; 

In vain my tongue to woo thee tries, 

Nor dare I gaze into thme eyes, 

Altho’ the blue and starry skies 
Are less divine to me. 

Tlnawed I join, when thou’rt away, 

The laugh without control ; 

But when thou’rt near I am not gay— 
Wo beams of mirth around me play — 

A deeper joy — a hoher ray 
Pervades my conscious soul. 

I fed, though round bright spirits be, 

Thy presence like a doud; 
Thenceforth I am no longer fr^ — 
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My heart in secret kneeOte to thee> 

And hails the piesent deity. 

In silent worship bow'i 

O ! when, in some green bower apart, 

Shall 1, without disguise. 

In faltering tones, yet Toid of ar^ 

And tears, de^te the will, that start* 

Lay bare thy lover’s bleeding heart 
Before thy guilty eyes ? 

O Christ ! — the matchless joy and pxide 
To call thee by my name — 

To dasp thee fondly to my side, 

A dearly-loved and happy bnde, 

Till down the vale of years we glide, 

And Heaven’s high mandate came. 

At last our earthly robes to fling 
Upon the fl.ow’ry sod ; 

And heart to heart, on viewless wing, 

Away 1 — away ! — commingled springs 
Bor evermore to love and sing 
Bast by the throne of God ! 

Yet, if His eye foresee my hand 
Should e’er thy sorrow proven 
May His unsparing angel stand 
Between us, w’lth the flaming brand 
That flash’d ’twixt Adam and the land 
'Where man first bowed to Love. 

O ! sooner than one doud of car^ 

Thou joy-predestm’d child. 

Should darken o'er thy dawTung fair. 

Condemn me, Heaven, m lone despair. 
Branchless, blasted, cold, and bare. 

To wither on the wild — 

"Where round me love’s young fruits and floweni 
Shall ne’er be seen to wave. 

But dismally the dreary hours 
Shall wane, afar from Beauty's bowers. 

And when I fall, no pitymg showers 
Bedew my sterile grave ! 
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MY OWN LOYE. 

0 ! COME to me, asthore machree I 

I love you more than my heart can tell ; 

IVe not a thought in the mght or day 
But to prove how deep end well. 

The softest green of the summer trees, 

The sweetest strain of the wild bird’s song^ 

The hohest simbeam that lights the sky, 

Were vrelcome small for the oms whom I 
Have worshipped and wqit so long I 

There’s none I know, on earth below. 

Could treasure and dote on my love like me ; 

The laughter and tears of my inmost soul 
Hush on in a stream to thee. 

There’s hardly place in my heart’s deep cell 
To hold the wealth that on thee I’d pour. 

And I sit alone all the long, long hours, 

While a heaving joy swells through tearful showers^ 
In my fondness tor you, asthore ! 

Then come to me, cushla machree I 
You’re left by the world to me alone ; 

And wild and bright is my joy and pride 
"When I think of my doling one ! 

1 know not how I can greet you best — 

I know not how I can most adore ; 

But m winged delight still I lOve along. 

With a dieamy st^ and a voice of song, 

Waiting for you, asthore ! 


THE LOST MADONNA. 

BT B. SnCMONS. 

0 ! LOST Madonna, young and fair I 
O’er-leant by broad embracmg trees, 

A streamlet to the lonely air 
Murmurs its meek low melodies ; 

And there, as if to dnnk the time, 

And ’mid the sparkhng sands to play, 

One constant Sunbeam still at noon 
Shoots through the shades its golden way. 
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My lost M&doima, whoae giad life 
Was like liiat ray of radiant air, 

The March-vmd's wlet scents blew rife 
When last we sought that fountain fair, 

Bhthe as the beam from heaven ^ving. 

Thy held back by hands whose gleam 
Was white as stars with night-ctouds striving— 
Thy bright %s bent and sipped the stream. 

Fair fewn-like creature ! innocent 
In soul as faultless in thy form, — 

As o’er the wave thy beauty bent 
It blushed thee back eadh rosy charm. 

How soon the senseless vnve reagned 
The tints, xvith thy retiring face, 

While glassed within my mournful mind 
Still glow's that scene’s enchanting grace. 

Ah, every scene, or bright or bleak, 

"^ae once thy presence round me riione^ 

To echoing Memciy king shall speak 
The Past’s sweet l^ends, Woishipp’d One ! 
The wild blue hills, the boundless moor, 

That, hke my lot, stretched dark afar. 

And o’er its edge, thme emblem pure^ 

The never-felling evening star. 

My lost Madonna, fair and young ! 

Before thy slender-sandaUed feet 
The dallying wave its silver flung, 

Then dashed far ocean's breast to meet ; 

And farther, wider, from thy side 
Than unreraming streams could rove* 

Dark fate decreed me to divide — 

To me, my hencclorth bmiud Love I 

Yes ’ fer for ever from my side, 

Madonna, now' for cvei lair, 

To death of Disiaxci I have died. 

And all has perished, but — Dc'-pair. 

T?\Tiether thy fate with woe be fraught. 

Or Joy’s gay rambow’ gleams o’er thee, 

I’ve died to all but the mad thought 
That what was once no moie shall be. 

'Tis wdl : — at least I shall not know 
How tune or tcais mav change that brow; 
Thme eye* shJl snule, thy check shall glow 
To me m distant years os now. 

TOL. n. 7 
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Ajid "wiieii in holier worlds, where Blazn^ 
And Blight, and Sottow, hare no birth, 
Thou*rt zmne at last — I’ll clasp the same 
Unaltered Angel, loved on earth. 


MURMUBS 01* liOA/ JBL 

(EBOK THB JBISH.) 

TST 15VA. (mss 3IABT EVA KELLT-) 

The stars axe watching, the winds axe playing ; 

They see me knedmg, they see me praying ; 

They hear me still, llnron^ the long night saying-^ 
ALsthore machree, I love yon, I love yon I 

And O ! with no love that is light or cheeadhl, 

Bnt deqp’ning on m its shadow iearjPiil ; 

"Withont a joy that is anght but tearfiil, 

'Tis thus I love you, I love you. 

Whispering still, with those whispers broken, 

Spealung on, what can ne’er be spoken. 

Were all the voices of earth awoken — 

O I how I love you, I love you ! 

With all my heart’s most passionate throbbmg^ 

With wild emotion, and weary sobbing, 

Love and light from ail others robbing — 

So well I love you, I love you ! 

With the low faint murmurs of deep adoring^ 

And voiceless blessings for ever pouring. 

And sighs that fall with a sad imploring, 

'Tis thus I love you, I love you. 

With the burning beating, the inward hushing^ 

Ever and ever m music gushing. 

Lake mystic tones from the sea-shell rushing, 

O, thus I love you, I love you. 

They pass me dancing, they pass me smging, 

While night and day o'er the earth are longing ; 

But I sit here, to my trance still clinging — 

Eor O I I love you, I love you ! 
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THE POETS HEAB.T. 

BY ’NraUAM KENNEDY. 

Thou know'st it not, love, ^rhen light looks are axonnd thee^ 
When music awakens its liveliest tone. 

When pleasure m chains of enchantment hath bound the^ 
Thou know*st not how truly this heart is thme own. 

It is not while all are about thee in gladness. 

While shining in hght from thy young spirit’s shrine^ 

But in moments devoted to silence and sadSiess, 

That thouTt ere know the value of feelings hke mine. 

Should grief touch thy cheek, or misfortune o’ertake thee^ 
How soon would thy mates of tlie summer decay I 
They first of the whole fickle flock to forsake thee, 

Who flattered thee most when thy bosom was gay. 

What though I seem cold while their incense is burning. 

In the depths of my soul I have cherished a flame 
To cheer the loved one should the night time of mourning 
Ere send its fiir shadows to darken her name. 

Then leave the gay crowd, — though my cottage is londy, 
Gay halls without hearts are far lonelier still ; 

Then say thouTt be mine, Mary, always and only, 

And i’U be thy shelter whate’er be thme iH. 

As the fond mother clmgs to her fair little blos'som 
The closer when bhght hath appeared on its bloom, 

So thou, Love, the dearer shalt be to this bosom. 

The de^er thy sorrow, the darker thy doom. 


CONAL AIO) EVA. 

My Conal was poor, and he never would sue — 

I said, I have nches qiough for us two ; " 

My Conal was proud, fr om his girl he would take 
No more than her heart — he has left it to break — 

Por, O ! he is toiling far over the sea. 

He never would stoop to owe riches to me. 

My proud love. 

The gold is all mine ; now there’s no one to shares 
But for tieasure or pleasure ’tis little I care, 

Por I’m di earning s\l night, and I’m thinking all day— 
Bow he’s poor and deserted, and far, far away, 
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^?VitTi none to console Mm. if sickness should smite, 

With none to Tratch o’er him by day or by mght, 

My own love. 

If I thought in the land of the stranger he’d find 
A voice that could soothe him, a tie that could bind — 

If I thought he’d forgot me, or wished to resign, 

O ! never should reach him one murmur of mme ; 

But I’d pray that the fair girl he chose for his own 
Might love Mtyi and guard him as I would have done;, 

My dear love. 

But always he told me wherever he’d roam, 

Hia heart would be true to the true heart at home ; 

That he’d love his poor Eva, though far from her side, 

And come back, with God’s blessing, to make her his bride— 
And sure when I think of each look and each vow, 

It seems hke a sin to be doubting him now, 

My fond love. 

I’ll not wrong him or grieve Mm by doubting or care, 

But watch o’er him still with my blessmg and prayer ; 

I’ll go down to the sea-side, lor there I can see 
The root where my darling last parted horn me, 

And I’ll kneel on the bare stones the samts to implore 
That CJonal and Eva may meet there once more — 

My true love. 

Maby* 


THE BEABEST. 

BY JOHN STBBXING. 

0 I THAT finm far-away mountains. 

Over the restless waves, 

Where bubble enchanted fountains 
Basing fiom jewdled caves, 

1 could call a fairy bird. 

Who, whenever thy voice was hcaid, 

Should come to thee, dearest 1 

He should have violet pinions, 

And a beak of silver white, 

And should brmg fiom the sun’s dominions, 
Eyes that would give thee hght. 

Thou should&t see that he was bom 

In a land of gold and mom, 

To be thy servant, dearest ! 
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Oft would he drop on thy tresses 
A pearl or a di^ond stone, 

And would yield to thy light caresses 
Blossoms m Eden grown. 

Hound thy path his -wings would shower 
Now a gem and now a flower. 

And de-wy odors, dearest I 

He should fetch from his eastern island 
The songs that the Peris sing, 

And when evening is dear and silent, 
Spells to thy ear would bring. 

And with his mysterious stram 
Would entrance thy weary brain ; — 
Love’s o-wnjinusic, dearest 1 

No Phoenix, alas ! -will hover, 

Sent from the morning star ; 

And thou must take of thy lover 
A gift not brought so far : 

Wanting bird, and gem, and song. 

Ah ! receive and treasure long, 

A heart that loves thee, dearest ! 


TJNA. 

XJna of the wreathy tresses, wavy waist, and foot of fay — 

TJna of the merry glances, witching thought and will away — 
tTna of the heart so loving, and the smile so frank and free — 

Tina, TJna, ’tis the Summer, but no summer time -with me. 

Swelling mount and rolling meadow hem the landscape where X 
rove; 

Shady trees are branching o’er me, green and mossy as the Qxofve. 

In the distance throbs the ocean, -winds the river through the wold> 
And the royal sun, hke Hildas, touches every thing to gold. 

But I miss your loving presence — and my heart is iu eclipse — 
Lambent snaile and graceful frolic, balmy breath upon my lips. 

O ! rd give a hfe’s ambition for this moment by your side, 

And I’d scale the gates of Heav’n to beg my Una for my bride. 

Ah, but Hope is lame and fickle, and Pate is void of ruth. 

And Pnends are cold and cardess, and time is warpmg Tmth. 

The dreams we wove axe ravelled, our olden life is dead, 

And the days we passed together for aye to us are sped. 

7* 
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Breezy mornings, panting bravdy o*er the momtam's ruddy heath * 
Sunny noons, the humming air around, the couched grass beneath ; 
Azure eves, the wavelets npphng, by our sand-belated steps ; 

Dewy t'^'ihght, swelhng surges, where the glaucous wave-light leaps 

How our blue boat skimmed the waters, as a skater skims the ice ! 
How she clove the mantlmg billow’s crest, and tacked her in a trice 
When the mountain gusts came rapid, bluff against our tmy sail, 
And your hand sought mine, all trembhng, with your rosy cheek so 
pale! 

That glonous beetling mountain, with its grisly head of black, 

And its sides smooth-slopmg downwards, hke a lion’s bra^vTiy back* 
The bay with its guardi^ castles, my bark with its taper spar, 

The steady helm, and the surfing swdl, and the twin lights at the 
bar. 

It makes my hopes swdl high again; th^ mesh my life like a lure ; 
They haunt my heart like the hope of Heav’n, and my eyes hke \ 
Calenture. 

O'er my books I feel, in fancy, long locks trailing by my cheek. 

And through the dreamfiil, lonely night list love-woixls that you 

^ak. 

Dear my land, I love you dearly, but I'm sick of toil and strife ! 
Dear my fiiends, 'tis hard to part you, but I'm longmg for the lifi^ 
Far away fiom crowds and cities, dear my love, I led with thee — • 
With my own, own darling Una, by the mountains and the sea ! 

D. F. B. 


SLEEP ON. 

BY PLOBENCB BEAMISH. 

Sleep on, for I know 'tis of me you are dreaming. 

Sleep on, tiH the sun comes to give you a call, 

Though the pnde of my heart is to see your eye beaming, 
Yet still to be dreamt of is better than all. 

For then 'tis to yours that my heart’s always speaking, 
And then 'tis the spell that enchams it gives way, 

And reveals all the love that I never, when waking, 
Could get round my tongue in the dayhght to say. 

Yes, sleep on, mavoumeen, my joy, and my treasure. 

Not often does sleep get a comrade so fair, 

And no wonder it is that his eye takes a pleasure 
To watch by your pillow while ym slumber there. 
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Then sleep — sqftly sleep, till the day-dawn is brealdng, 
And peeps in to give you a srmle and a call, 

For though great as my joy is to see you when wakiugi 
Yet stih. i<? ie dreamt ^is better th^ all ! 


PAST AND PEJBSENT. 

BY SPEEANZA (3£SS. W. B. WILDE.) 

How beautiful, how beautiful you streamed upon my sights 
In glory and in grandeur, as a gorgeous sunset light ! 

How softly, soul-subdumg, fell your w-ords upon mme ear 
Like low aenal music when some angel hovers near ! 

■What tremulous, faint ecstasy to clasp your hand in mine 
Till the darkness fell upon me of a glory too divme I 

The air around grew languid with our intermingled breath. 

And in your Beauty’s shadow I sank motionless as death. 

I saw you not, I heard not. for a mist was on my braua — 

I only fdt that life could give no joy like that again ; 

And this was Love — I knew it not, but blmdly floated on. 

And now Pm on the ocean waste, dark, desolate alone. 

The waves are ragmg round me — Pm reckless where they guide ; 
No hope is left to hght me, no strength to stem the tide ; 

As a leaf along the torrent — a cloud across the sky — 

As dust upon 9ie whirlwmd, so my life is drifting by. 

The dream that drank the meteor’s hght — the form from Heaven 
has flown — 

The vision and the glory they are passing — they are gone. 

O ! love is frantic agony, and life one throb of pam ; 

Yet I would bear its darkest woes to dream that dream again. 


MY KALLAGH DHH ASTHOKJh 

BY IBAH-CIS DAVIS. 

AftATN T the flowery feet of June have tracked our cottage side ; 

Amd o’er the waves the timid moon steals, smiling like a bride : 

But what were June or flov'ers to me, or waves, or moon, or more, 

If evening came and brought not thee — my Kallagh dhu asthore ! 

liet others prize their lordly hmds, and scq>tres gemmed mth bloody 
More dear to me the honest hands that earn my babes their food s 
And little reck we queens or kings when daily labor’s o’er ; 

And by the evening embers sings my TCallagh dhu asthore. 
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And when he sings, iis every song is - 

And like his voice Ms arm is strong, for labor bursed me hone • 

And then Ms step, and such an eye I aM, fancy I touch no more; 
My qjint swims in holy joy o’er Kallagh dhu asthore , 

Bis voice is firm, his knee is proud when pomp’s tone 

Woiid have the freeborn spirit bowed, that light should bow alone; 
I-or well does Hallagh know his due, nor ever he more ; 

■Woiiid heavQi mankind were all like yon, my Kalla^ dhu asmore ! 


And TTaTMgh is an Irishman in sinew, soul, and bone ; 

Kot e^en the veins of old Slieveban are purer than his own : 

The wing of woe has swept our skies, foreign foe our 
But stain or change thy race defied my HaHa^ dhu asthore I 

"WTiat wonder, then, each word he said fdl o'er my maid^ day, 
like breathings o’er the cradle-hed where mothers kiss and pray ; 
Though dear ycwar form, your cheek, and eye, I loved those virtues 
mor^ , , 

“Whose bloom nor ills nor years destroy, my Kallagh dhu asthore ! 

0, could this heart, this throbbing thing, be made a regal Mxair, 
rd rend its every swelling string, to seat you, Kallagh, there : 

And O, if honest worth alone the kingly bawble bore, 

No slave wert thou, my blood, my bone, my Kallagh dhu asthore ! 


MO OEIAOIBHIN CNO.» 

BY BUWABD WALSH. 

My heart is far from LiSe/s tide 
And Dublin town , 

It strays beyond the Southern side 
Of Cnoc-Maol-Doiin,t 
Where Cappoqmn J hath woodlands green, 

“^Piere Amhan-^or’s J waters flow, 

Wh^ dwells unsung, unsought, unseen. 

Mo craoibhin cnof 
Low Mustering in her leafy screen. 

Mo oraoiblim cno / 

♦ JUo era^Tiin cno literally means my duster of «?<fe ; bnt it flgnratiyely 9%xi|. 
fies my matd It is prononneed Ma Oeerin Knn. 

t (Ahocmaotr-Donn — The Srovm bare htlL A lofty mountain between the county 
of Tippexary and that of Wateiford, commanding a gloiious prospect of unrivaUed 
scenery, 

t Cappoqtun. A romantically situated town on the BTackwater, in the county 
of Watertord The Irish name denotes the head of Vietnheof Omn. 

^ATnhanrmhor — The Great JRvotr, The Blackwater, which flows into the sen, 
at Youghal. The Irish name is uttered in two sounds OaH'Fhre. 
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The high-bred dames of Dublin to^vn 
Are neh aad fair, 

With wavy plume, and silken gown. 

And lately air ; 

Can plumes compare thy dark brown hair 3 
Can silks thy neck of snow ? 

Or measured pace, thme artless grac^ 

Mo craoibhin cno. 

When harebells scarcely show thy tracer 
Mo craoibhin cno ? 

Tve heard the songs by Loffey's wave 

That maidftna sung 

They sung their land the Saxon’s slave. 

In Saxon tongue — 

O ! bring me here that G-adic dear 
W hich cursed the Saxon foe, 

When thou didst charm my raptured ear. 

Mo craoibhin cno I 

And none but God’s good angels near, 

2i£o craoibhm cno! 

I’ve wandered by the rolling Lee ! 

And Lene’s green bowers — 

Tve seen the Shannon’s wide-spread sea. 
And T iimenck’s towers — 

And Liffey’s tide, where halls of pride 
Frown o’er the flood below ; 

My wild heart strays to Amhan-mhor’s siae, 
Mo Cl aiobhin cno ' 

With love and thee for aye to hide, 

Mo craoibhin cno! 


LOYE BALLAD. 

(frox Tnii nusH) 

BY J. C. MAXOAX. 

Lonely fiom my home I com^ 

To cast myself upon your tomb. 

And to weep. 

Lonely from my lonesome home. 

My lonesome house of gnef and gloom. 
While I keep 
Tigil often all night long, 

For your dear, dear sake. 

Praying many a prayer so wrong 
That my heart would break I 
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Gladly, 0 my bKghted flower, 

Sweet Apple of my bosom’s Tree^ 

Would I now 

Stretch me in your dark death-bower 
Beside your corpse, and lovingly 
'Kiss your brow. 

But we’ll meet ere many a day 
Never more to part, 

Bor ev*n now I fed the day 
Gathering round my heart. 

In my soul doth darkness dwdl. 

And through its dreary winding cares 
Ever flows, 

Ever flows with moaning swdl, 

One ebbless flood of many Waves, 

Which are Woes. 

Death, love, has me in his lures. 

But that grieves not me, 

So my ghost may meet with yours 
On yon moon-loved lea. 

When the neighbors near my cot 
Believe me sunk in slumber deep 
I arise — 

Bor, 0 ! ’tis a weary lot 
This watching eye, and wooing deep 
With hot eyes — 

I arise, and seek your grave, 

And pour forth my tears ; 

While the winds that nightly rave. 

Whistle m imne ears. 

Often turns my memory back 
To that dear evening in the ddl. 

When we twain 

Sheltered by the doe-bush black. 

Sat, laughed, and talked, while thick deet fdl» 
And cold rain. 

Thanks to God ! no guilty leaven 
Dashed our childish mirth. 

You rejoice for this in Heaven, 

I not less on earth ! 

Love ! the priests feel wroth with me 
To find I shrme your image still 
In my breast. 

Since you are gone eternally. 

And your flame hes in the chill 
Grave at rest ; 
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But true Love outlives the shroud, 

Ejiom nor check nor change, 

And beyond Tune’s Tvorld of Cloud 
Still must reign and range. 

"Wdl may now your kindred mourn 
The threats, the wiles, the cruel arts. 
They long tried 
On the child they Idb forlorn ! 

They broke the tenderest heart of hearts. 
And she died. 

Curse upon the love of show I 
Curse on Pride and Greed ! 

They would wed you “ high ” — and woe ! 
Here bdiold thi: meed 1 


A DBEAM OP A DEEAM. 

(xaou 

BY BVA. (miss MARY EVA KELLY.) 

O, BUT for a moment only, and never and never more^ 

To sit in thine eyes’ glad sunlight, my treasure of love to pour ; 

To breathe it in broken murmurs of rapture and wild despair. 

Ere its song and its joy, for ever, are drunk by the empty air 1 

The voice of my Dreams is dying, so mournfully, day by day, 

Like t^e sound of those distant waters that glide from the earth 
away; 

Ah ! faint as the faint bells ringing, in silence within thb ear I 
And dim as the wavering moonbe^, the hopes of my life appear. 

The spdl of the Minstrel’s ClaiTseach^ his power, and his visions — all. 
To the winds of the dreary Wmter, in stallness and sorrow fall ; 
Pass out in this tearful sighing — those throbs of a heart that nei’er 
Knew glory, or woe, or gladness, save that which thy love brought 
there 1 

O ! to teU thee the wea^ longing, like wild bird, m my breast, 
Tliat flies through the night and morning, yet knows not a place of 
rest — 

To whisper thee, sad and lowly, how dark is the world and cold, 
And hear thee but give me, dearest, one word like the words of old ! 

Sure the sun falls in diadows only, since the hour you were tom 
flom me; 

No flower in my heart has blossom’d — ah, never, asihore maohree / 
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No eye lias shed joy upon me — no heart warm’d mme within : 

The cold spot my bosom chilling, is cold at this hour as then ! 

Come, come ! can this deep devotion I pour from my soul to thee, 
Not triumph o’er all, this moment, that severs thee lar from me > — 
Vain, vain ! o’er the troubled waters there cometh no word or sign — 
No voice comes with answering power — The dream of a dream is 
mine I 


THE PEASANT’S BEIDE. 

I WAS a ^ple country girl 
That loved the morning dearly ; 

My only wealth a precious pearl 
I found one morning early. 

I milked my mother’s only cow, 

My kmd poor lovin’ Drimin ; 

I never envied then nor now 
The kine of richer women. 

The sun shone out in bonny June, 

And fragrant were the meadows ; 

A voice as sweet as an Irish tune 
(I know it was my Thady*8,) 

Said, “ Mary dear, I fain would stay, 

But where’s the use repimng > 

I must away to save my hay 
Now while the sun is shining.” 

- Now Thady was as stout a blade 
As ever stood m leather, 

With hook or scythe, with plough or spade. 
He’d beat ten men together ; 

He’s just the man, thought I, for me^ 

He is working late and early, 

He shall be mine if he is free. 

He takes my fancy fairly. 

I gave my hand, though I was young, 

And Aeart, too, hke a feather, 

Our mamage song by the lark was sung 
When we were w^ together ; 

And many a noble lord, I’m told. 

And many a noble lady, 

Would gladly give a cro^vn of gold 
To be like me and Tliady. 
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KATHLEEN BAN ADATEl. 

BY FBJJ^CIS DAVIS. 

The battle blood of Antrim had not dried on freedom's shrond, 

And the rosy ray of mommg was but struggling thro’ the doud ; 
When, with hghtmng foot and deathly cheek, and wildly waving 
hair, 

O’er grass and dew, scarce breathing, flew young Kathleen ban Adair. 

Bdiind, her native Antrim in a reeking ruin lies ; 

Before her, hke a silvery path, Kells* &epmg waters rise ; 

And many a pomted shrub has pierc’d those feet so white and bare, 
But, O ! thy heart is deeper rent, young Kathleen ban Adair. 

And Kathleen’s heart but one week since was hk.e a harvest mom. 
When hope and joy are kneeling round the sheaf of yellow com ; 
But where’s the bloom then made her cheek so ripe, so nchly feir? 
Thy stricken heart hath fed on it, yoimg Kathleen ban Ad^. 

And now she gains a thicket, where the sloe and hazel rise ; 

But why those v^hispers, like a rush of worded sighs ? 

Ah, low and lo".r!\ Mti lies a wounded patriot there, 

And every pang of his is thme, young Kathleen ban Adair. 

« I see them, O ! I see them, in their fearful red array ; 

The yeomen, love ’ the yeomen come — ah ! heavens away, away ! 

I know, I know they mean to track my hon to his lair ; 

Ah ! save thy hfe — ah I save it for thy Kathleen ban Adair I ” 

“ May Heaven diield thee, Kathleen ! — when my soul has goue to 
rest; 

May comfort rear her temple in thy pure and faithful breast ; . 

But to fly them, O ! to fly them, hke a bleeding, hunted hare; 

No ! not to purchase heaven, with my Kathleen ban Adair. 

« I loved, I love thee, Kathleen, in my bosom’s warmest core— 

And Erin, injured Erin, O ! I loved thee even more ; 

And death I feared him httle when I drove him thro’ their ^ar^ 
Nor now, though eating at my heart, my Kathleen ban Adair.” 

With feeble hand his blade he grasp’d, yet dark with spoilers’ blood; 
And then, as though with dying hound, once more erect he stood ; 
But scarcdy had he kiss’d that cheek, so pale, so purely fair, 

When flash’d their bayonets round hiTvi and his Kathleen ban Adair I 

Then up arose his trembling, yet his dreaded hero’s hand, 

And up arose, in struggling sounds, his cheer for mother land : 

TOL. n. 8 
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Atbrust — a rudi — tibeir foremost falls; but all! good God! see 
there, 

Thy lover*s quiveriD^ at thy feet, young Kathleen, ban Adair I 

But heavens ! men, what recked he then your heartless taunts and 
blows, 

■When from his lacerated heart ten dripping bayonets rose ? 

And maiden, thou with frantic hands, what boots it kneeling there 
The winds heed not thy yellow locks, young Kathleen ban Adair, 

O ! what were tears, or shrieks, or swoons, but shadows of the rest, 
■When tom was frantic Kathleen from the slaughtered hero’s breast ? 
And hardly had his last-heaved sigh grown cold upon the air, 

"When 0 1 of ah but life they robb’d young Kathleen ban Adair ! 

But whither now shah Kathleen fry ? — already is ^e gone ; 

Thy water, K^ is tempting feir, and thither qieeds she on ; 

A moment on its blooming banks she kneels in hurried prayer — 
Now in its wave she finds a grave, poor Kathleen ban Adair I 


DARK MAEGAKET. 

BY JOHN nSHEB MTJKRAY, 

We sit by the fixe, 

My poor old vdfe and I ; 

The fire bums slow, our hearts are low, 

And the tear stands m the eye, 

Por our daughters three who are over the sea, 
Far, far, in the wooded west ; 

One aft® one, our darlmgs are gone ; 

But our Mary we loved the best* 

My brother’s son 
Sits in the chimney by us ; 

The staff of our age — hard, hard is the page 
Of the lesson that keeps him by us. 

For he longs to be free, to go over the sea. 
Where his kindred have found their rest. 
One after one, our darlmgs are gone, 

But our Mary he loved the best. 

Welcome, Margaret ! 

Dear Margaret, have you come > 

Draw xiigh to me fire, and tighten the wire, 
And sing us a song of home. 
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For though heaven denies the light to your eyes, 

Yet never were expressed 
By the Harper King, such strains as you sing. 

And our Mary loved them best. 

Sit by me, Margaret, 

Dear Margaret, sit by my side ; 

For you loved my dearest daughter, far o’er the world-wide water, 
Who ^ould have been our Patrick*s bride. 

0 ! sing me her songs, for my poor heart longs 

To da^ her to my breast ; 

Though tears it will bring, yet my dnrlmg wAist sing 
Whiat our Mary loved the best. 

Yon are there, Patrick ! 

I fed your breathing soft upon my cheek ; 

A tear is in your eye, and well your heart knows why ; 

You are there I say, although you do not speak. 

1 have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fin^I beneath. 

And homeward I am going to the west; 

And I thought as I did pass I would sing the “ CoUeen I>hae^* 
That one you loved so well, and best. 

Hark ! she sings. 

Tremblingly over the strings her fingers stray; 

And the light mat heaven denies to her dear but darkened eyes, 
Her wreathed smiles and dimpling cheeks betray. 

0 ! it w our ** CoUeen DTias,*^ as her pleasant days did pass. 

Loudly lilting at the milking with the rest ; 

Soon, soon, alas I in sighs and tears, die leaves our longing eyes ; 
The-Mary we all loved the b^ 

Ho more, my dearest Margaret, — 

Sing the “ CoUeen Dhas ” no more ; 

For her father and her mother loved her more than any other. 
And her parting grieves them sore. 

You have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fingal beneath. 
And homeward you are gomg to the west ; 

Tdl us all the country news, the merriest you can choosy 
To pleasure the old couple we love best. 

1 have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fingal beneath. 

And homeward I am going to the west ; 

I will tdl the country news, the memest I can choosy 
To pleasure the old couple we love best. 

Youn Masy was come home — youh loved akd loving one. 
And here she comes to tdl you aH the rest ! 

How, Patrick, fill your glass, while I smg the ** Colleen DJiae^ 
With a wdcome home to Mary, you love best 1 
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ITLOKENCE. 

Peas Florence, his heart is so loving and gay, 

And his blue eyes would dazzle dark sorrow away. 

And his voice, full of music, ^tis sweet as can be. 

But sweetest when talking low love- words to me. 

0 ! light is the step with which Florence goes by. 

And kindly his glance as a smile from the sky, 

And ready his hand is to give, or to aid, 

And fedthful his heart to his own Insh maid. 

Most ^Is in the village are richer than I, 

And many a fairer walks under the sky, 

But little he heeded, for Florence well knew 
That never a heart beat more loving and true. 

And once, when my sister just bid me good night, 

And spoke of his beauty so gladdenmg^and bright, 

1 thought — there’s a dearei than aU you have said — 
*Tis the love in his heart for his poor Irish maid. 

For, though Florence is courtly to win and to please. 
And gay as the skylark, and kmd as the breeze, 

Alfls ! for my weak thoughts, most fondly they twine 
Bound fiank, lovmg heart that is phghted to mine. 

Mary. 


THE LAST BEPBOACH. 

BY J. C. MAI^GAN. 

The charm, the gilded life is over, 

I live to feel I hve in vain, 

And worlds were worthless to recover 
That dazzhng dream of mine again. 

The idol I adored is broken, 

And I may weep its overthrow ; 

Thy bps at length my doom have spoken, 
And all that now remains is woe. 

And is it thus indeed we sever. 

And hast thou then forgotten all ; 

And canst thou cast me off for ever, 

To mourn a dark and hopeless th-mll J 

O ’ perfidy, m fnend or foe, 

In stranger, lover, husband, wife ; 

Thou art the blackest drop of woe 
That bubbles m the cup of life. 
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But most of all in woman's breast. 
Triumphant in thy blastiug power, 

Thou reignesrt, like a Demon-guest, 
Enthroned in some cdestlal bower. 

O ! cold and crud she who, while 
She lavishes all wiles to win 
Her lover o’er, can smile and smiley, 

Yet be all dark and false within ! 

Who, when his glances on another 
Too idly and too long have dwelt, 

Will sigh as if she sought to smother 
The gnef her bosom never felt. 

Who, versed in every witching art, 

That e'er the warmest love would daie^ 
First having gamed her victim's heart, 
Then turns him over to despair. 

Alas ! and can sudi treachery be^ 

The worm that winds in slime along, 

Is nobler, better far than she 
Who revds in such heartless wrong t 
Go now, and triumph in thy cniilt, 

And weave tliy wa* ton tpclls anew ; 

Go, false as fair, and if thou wilt, 

Agam betray the fond and true. 

Yet this, my last and long farewdl, 

Is less in anger than in sorrow ; 

Mine is the tale which myriads 

WTio loathe to-day and dread to-monow’ 
Me, IVances I me thou never knewest 
Nor sawest that, if my ^eech was cold, 
The love is deepest oft and truest, 

That bums withm the soul untold. 

Farewdl! in life’s gay giddy whirl 
Soon thou have forgotten me ; 

But where, O I most dissembliug girl, 
Where shall I ftom thine image flee? 
Faiewdl ! for thee the Heavens are bright, 
And flowers along thy pathwnay lie ; 

The bolts that strike, the winds that blight, 
WiH pass thy bower of beauty by- 

But where shall I find rest ? Alas ! 

Soon as the winter winds shall rave 
At midnight, through the long, dark grass, 
Above mine unremembered grave I 

8 * 
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THE CLAHDAGH BOATMAN. 

I AM a Claddagh boatman bold, 

And humble is my callmg, 

Erom mom to night, £x)m dark to lights 
In Galway bay I'm trawhng ; 

1 care not for the great man's firown, 

I ask not for his pity, 

Hy -wants aie fe-w, my heart ifi trae^ 

I sing a boatman's ditty* 

I have a iSair and gentle wife. 

Her name is Eily Hol-way ; 

"With many a wile, and joke, and smiley 
I won the pride of G^way ; 

For twenty years, 'mid hopes and fears^ 
With her I’ve faithful tarried ; 

Her heart to-night is young and light. 

As -when we first were mamed. 

I have a son, a gallant boy, 

TJnstamed by spot or speckle ; 

He pulls and hawls, and mends the trawli 
And minds the other tackle ; 

His mother says the boy, like me. 

Loves truth, and hates all blarney — 

The neighbors ffw’ear m Gal-way bay 
There's not the like of Barney, 

Thank God, I have another child, 

Like Elly, hthe and slender; 

She clasps my knee and kisses me 
With love so true and tender ; 

Though oft will rage the ho-w’hng blast 
Upon the angry -w^ater, 

I ne’er complain of wind or rain, 

For I think of my httle daughter. 

When Sunday brings the hour of rest^ 
That sweet reward of labors. 

We cross the fields to early Mass 
And walk home -with the neighbors 

0 ! -w'ould the rest of Erin's sons 
Were but like us muted ; 

I’m loath to swear, but by my oath, 

Her name should not be slighted. 
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THE 'WELCOME. 

BT THOMAS BAYIS, M. B. 1. A. 

Comb in the evening, or come in the morning. 

Come when you're looked for, or come without warning ; 
Kisses and welcome you’ll find here before you. 

And the oftener you come here the more ru. adore you. 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 
is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 

The c 0*^ of the trees looks far greener than ever, 

Amd tl JiM' L.' are singing, *< true lovers 1 don’t sever.'* 

m pull you sweet fiowers, to wear if you choose them ; 

Or, after you’ve kissed them, they’ll He on my bosom. 

I’ll fetch fiom the moimtain its breeze to inspire you ; 

Til fetch from my fancy a tale that won’t tire you. 

O ! your step’s like the ram to the summer- vex’d farmer. 
Or sabre and shield to a knight without aimor ; 

TH sing you sweet songs till the stars rise above me. 
Then, wandering, I’ll yrish you, in silence, to love me. 

We’ll look through the trees at the diff, and the eyrie^ 
We’ll tread round the rath on the track of the fairy. 

We’ll look on the stars, and we’ll list to the nver, 

TiU you ask of your darling what gift you can give her. 

O 1 she’ll whisper you, “ Love as unchangeably beaming, 
Auttd trust, when m secret most tunefully streaming, 

Till the starlight of heaven above us shall quiver, 

Ajs our souls fiow in one down eternity’s river.” 

So come in the evening, or come in the morning. 

Come when, you’re look’d for, or come without warning, 
Kisses and w^come you’ll find here before you, 

Ajid the oftener you come here the more I’ll adore you ! 
Light is my heart smce the day we were plighted 
kS. is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 

The green of the trees looks fer greener th^ ever, 

And the linnets are singing, ” true lovers, don’t sever I " 
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SIR TTJRLOXJGH, OR THE CHURCHYARI) BRIDE. 

BT mLIilAM CAKLETOK, 

AtrcHoa ov “Tfuirs Ain> sfoaiBS os •ssz ntisH seasantrt,” mo. 

rin the churchyard of Erigle Tniagh, m the barony of Truagh, county Mon- 
aghan, there is said to be a Spirit '‘h wh,'«ip f'»n'ilies are 

there interred. Its appeal ance, whlcl i-* ' -.e i ■!> .u'l: manner, 

is nnifoinily fetal, being an omen of •< p.U ii • i* h » *. o -*0 1 'i m ■«' .* to meet 
with it When a tuneral takes pla<v . a b ^ 1 » ‘ iP w n » i * .m ■« last in 
the giaveyard, over whom it possesses a fescmatmg influence If the loiterer ho 
a young man, it takes -ViTr. . i b''f u*" ’*p with a charmed 

passion, and exacts a p . o * 1’ • a • I 1 month fiom tliat 

day this promise is sealed by a kiss, which communicates a deadly taint to the 
individual who receives it It then d •'"ir r'' does the young man 

quit the churchyard, than he reme *. * • m l.i i . ' J'e spectre — which is 

well known in the parish — smks into despaii, dies, and is buned in the place of 
appointment on the day when the promise was to have been fulfilled If, on the 
contrary, it appears to a female, it assumes the form of a young man of exceeding 
elegance and beauty Some yeais ago I was shown the giave of a young person 
about eighteen years of age, ho was said to have fallen a victim to it and it is 
not more than ten months since a man m the same paiish declated that he gave 
the promise and the c«r,«or*i]o«Hv looked upon himself as lost. He 

took a fe\ er, died an >1. 1 i i . . appointed for the meeting, which 

was exactly a month from that of the interview Tliere are several cases of tho 
same kind mentioned, but the two now alluded to are the only ones that came 
within my personal kaowledge. It appears, however, that the spectre does not 
confine its operations to the churchy anl, as theie have been instances mentioned 
of its appearance at wedding and <Iaii<^, where it never failed to secure its vic- 
tims by dancing them mto ^enritic fevers. I am unable to say whether this is a 
stnctly local superstition, 01 whether it is considered peculiar to other church- 
yards in Ireland, or elsewhere. In its female shape It somewhat resembles the 
Elle maids of ScandinaMa, but 1 am acquainted with no account of femes or ap- 
paiitions m which the sex is said to be changed, except in ttoit of the devil bimariif- 
xhe country people say it is Death ] 

The bnde sshe bound ha golden hair — 

Killeevy, O Killcevy I 
And hei step -vvcis hght as the breez}' air 
When It bends the morning flow eis so fair. 

By the bonnie green w’oods of KiUcevy. 

Ajad 0, but ha eyes they danc’d so bnght, 

KiHeevy, O Killeevy ! 
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As she longed for the dawn of to-monrow's light* 

Her bridal vows of love to plight, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The brid^room is come with youthful brow, 
ICilleevy, 0 Killeevy I 

To recdve from his Eva her virgin vow ; 

** Why tarries the bride of my bosom now ? ” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

A cry ! a cry ! — *twas her maidens spoke^ 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 

** Your bnde is asleep — she has not awoke ; 

And the sleep she sleeps will be never brok^*' 

By the boimie green woods of Killeevy. 

Sir Turlough sank down with a heavy moan, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 

And his cheek became like the marble stone — 

** O, the pulse of my heart is for ever gone I ” 

By the boimie green woods of Kille^. 

The keen ♦ is loud, it comes again, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

And rises sad from the funeral train. 

As in sorrow it winds along the plain, 

By the boimie green woods of Killeevy. 


* The Irish cry, or wailing for the dead, properly written Chotnet and pro. 
nonnced as if written heen Speaking of mis practice, which still prevails in 
many parts of Ireland, the Rev. A Boss, rector of Bnngiven, in his statistical sor- 
vey of that parish, observes that “ however it may offend the judgment or ^odc 
our present refinement, its afBscting cadences will contmue to ^d admirers wher* 
ever what Is truly sad and plaintive can be rdished or understood.** It is also 
thus noticed in the “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry — “I have often, 
indeed always, felt that there is something exceedingly touching in the Irish cry; 
m &ct, that it breathes the very spiiit of wild and natural sorrow. The Inim 
peasantry, whenever a death takes place, are exceedingly happy in seizing upon 
any contmgent circumstances that may occur, and making them subsement to 
the excitement of gnef tor the departed, or the exaltation and praise of his diar- 
acter and virtues. My entrance was a proof of this, for I had scarcely advanced 
to the middle of the fioor, when my intimax^ with the deceased, our bojish sports, 
and even our quarrels, were adverted to with a natural eloquence and pathos, 
that, in spite of my firmness, occasioned me to feel the prevailing sorrow. They 
spoke, or chanted mournfully, in Irish: but the substance of what they sold was 
as follows: — ‘ 0, mavoumeeni you’re lying low this momin* of sorrow I lying low 
are you, and does not know who it is (alluding to me) that is standin* over you, 
weepin’ for the days you spent together m your youth 1 It’s yours^ acusfda agw 
asthare machrte, (the pulse and beloved of my heait) that would stretch out the 
right hand warmly to welcome him to the place of his birth, where you had both 
heen so often happy about the green hills and valleys with eadi other I’ They 
then passed on to an enumeration of his virtues as a &ther, a husband, son, and 

brother — specified his worth as he stood related to society in general, and his 
kindness as a neighbor and a friend.” 
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And 0, but the plumes of white were fair, 
Kiheevy, 0 KiHeevy ! 

'When they flutter'd all mournful in the air, 

As rose the hymn of the reqmem prayer,* 

By the bormie green woods of Kdleevy* 

There is a voice that but one can hear, 

Killeevy, 0 Kiheevy I 
And it softly pours, from behind the bier, 

Its note of death on Sir Turlough’s ear, 

By the bonnie green woods of Kiheevy. 

The keen is loud, but that voice is low, 

Kiheevy, 0 Kiheevy ! 

And It smgs its song of sorrow alow. 

And names young Turlough's name with woe, 

By the bonnie green woods of Kiheevy, 

Now the grave is closed, and the mass is said, 
Kiheevy, 0 Kiheevy ! 

And the bnde she sleeps in her lonely bed, 

The fairest corpse among the dead,t 
By the bonny green woods of Kiheevy. 

The wreaths of virgin-white are laid, 

Kiheevy, 0 Kiheevy ! 

By viigin hands, o’er the spotless maid ; 

And the flowers axe strewn, but they soon wih fade 
By the bonnie gieen woods of Kiheevy, 

«* O ! go not yet — not yet away, 

Khleevy, O Kiheevy I 
Let us feel that life is near our clay,” 

The long-departed seem to say. 

By the bonme green woods of Kiheevy. 

But the tramp and the voices of life are gone^ 
Kiheevy, O Kiheevy! 

And beneath each cold forgotten stone, 

The mouldering dead sleep ah alone, 

By the bonme green woods of Kiheevy. 


ti It Is Tifraal in the North of Ireland to celebrate ma'is for the dead in some 

r n field between the house m which the decetwed lived and the grave-yard. 

this the shelter of a grovu is usually selected, and the appoozanco ot the cere- 
mony is highly pictuiOKiuo and solemn. 

t Another evprehsion peculiarly Irish, “What apurty corpse I”— “How vrell 
the becomes death I ” “ You wouldn’t meet a purtier corpse of a summer’s day 1 ” 
“She heart the change well I*’ are all phxatoa q,aito common in cases of death 
among the peasantry. 
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But who is he who lingereth yet ? 

KiUeevy, 0 KilleevyI 
The fresh green sod with his tears is wet, 
And his heart in the hndal grave is set, 

By the bomue green woo& of KiUeevy. 


0, who but Sir Turlough, the young and braver 
KlUeevy, 0 KiUeevy 1 
Should bid hhn o’er that bridal graven 
And to his death-bound Eva rave, 


« Weep not— weep not,” said a lady fair, 
KiUeevy, 0 KiUeevy ! 

** Should youth and valor thus despair, 

Ajid pour thor vows to the empty air ” 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

There's charmed music upon her tongue, 
KiUeevy, 0 KiUeevy! 

Such beauly— bright, and warm, and young— 
Was never seen the maids among, 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy# 

A laughing light, a tender grace, 

KiUeevy, 0 KiUeevy ! 

Sparkled m beauty around her face. 

That gnef from mortal heart might chas^ 

By the bonme green woods of KiUeevy. 

« The maid for whom thy salt tears jGall, 
KiUeevy, 0 KUleevy I 
Thy grief or love can ne’er recaU ; 

She re^ beneath that grassy pall, 

By the bonnie green woods of KUleevy. 

« My heart it strangely cleaves to thee, 

KiUeevy, 0 KiUeevy ! 

And now ihat thy phghted love is free^ 

Give its unbroken pledge to me, 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy.*' 

The charm is strong upon Turlough's eye^ 
KiUeevy, 0 KiUeevy I 
Eos frithless tears are already dry, 

And his yiddmg heart has ceased to sigh, 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy# 
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<* To thee,” the charmed chief replied, 

Ejlleevy, 0 Killeevy ! * 

« I pledge that loye o’er my buned bride ; 

O ! come, and in Turlough’s hall abide,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

/igain the funeral voice came o'er 
Killeevy, O Killeevy I 
The passmg breeze, as it wailed before, 

And streams of mournful music bore, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

If I to thy youthful heart am dear, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy I 

One mon& from hence thou wilt meet me here^ 
Where lay thy bndal,* Eva’s hier,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

He pressed her lips as the words were q)oken, 
Mleevy, O Killeevy ! 

And his banshee's * wad — now far and broken — 
Murmured « Death,” as he gave the token, 

By the boimie green woods of KiUeevy ; 

“Adieu ! adieu ! ” said this lady bright, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy I 
And she dowly passed like a thing of light, 

Or a morning cloud, finm Sir Turlough’s sight,' 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

Now Sir Turlough has death in every vein, 
Killeevy, 0 ifilleevy 1 

And there’s fear and grief o’er his wide domain, 
And gold for those who will calm his brain. 

By the bomue green woods of Killeevy. 

“ Come, haste thee, leech, right swiftly rid^ 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy 1 

Sir Turlough the brave. Green Truagha’s pride. 
Has pledg^ his love to the churchyard bnde,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


♦ "Woman of the hill ” —Treating of the superstitions of the Irish, Miss Balfour 
says, "What rank the banshee holds m the scale ot spiritual boings, It is not easy 
to determine, but her fitvonte occupation seems to be that of toietollmg the death 
of the different branches of the families over ^hich she prewdod, by the most 
plalntiTe ones Every fknuly had formerly its banshee, but the belief m her exist- 
ence Is nowfest fadmg away, and m a few more yeais she will only be remembered 
in the stoned records of her marvellous doings m days long since gone by.” 
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leech gxoaned loatl, ** Ck)me tell me tma, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy! 

By all thy hopes of weal and bliss, 

Has Sir TutIot^ given the fetal kiss ? ” 

By the bonnie green woods of 

•* The banshee's cry is loud and long, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy 1 
At eve sbfi we^ her funanl song. 

And it floats on the twilight breeze along,** 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

«<Thea the fetal kiss is g i v e n. ; the last 
Killeevy, O Killeevy 1 
Of Turlougih's race and name is past^ 

His doom is seal’d, his die is cast,” 

By the bonnie gremi woods of Killeevy. 

« Leech, say not that thy skill is vain; 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 

O, calm the power of his flrenzied brain. 

And half his lands thou shalt retain,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The leech has foiled, and the hoary priest 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

With pious shrift his soul rdeased. 

And the smoke is high of his funeral feast, 

By the bonny green woods of Killeevy. 

The shanaekies now axe assembled all, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy! 

And the songs of nraise, in Sir Turlough’s hall, 
To the sorrowing harp’s dark music fell. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

And there is trophy, banner, and plume, 
Killeevy, 0 lulled ! 

And the pomp of deal^ with its darkest gloom, 
O’ershadows the Irish chieftain’s tomb, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The month is dosed, and Green Troagha’s ptide^ 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 

Is married to death — and, side by side, 

He slumbers now with his churchyard bridei, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

VOL. n. 9 
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THE FAIKY WELL. 

Foeth from a sparkling well 
A little stream went bubbling^ 
But there was some sad spell, 

Its bosom ever troublmg 
When through the balmy air 
No famt breeze had been sighiaft 
A low moan was heard theare, 

As of an infrnt dying. 

The ripples on its breast . 

Were ever m commotion. 

And found as rardy rest 
As billows on the ocean. 

But when the first star shone 
From the blue sky at even, 

That gently plamtive moan 
Ascended thence to Heaven. 

Music so soft and sweet, 

So mournfully thrilling, 

As was this calm retreat 
With notes of sorrow filling — 
How could it be of earth, 

Or share in earthly gladness, 
When even its seeming mirth 
Partook so much of sadness ? 

Each evening near that well 
A female form was sitting, 

Whose beauty did excel 
The fairies round her flitting. 

She came to breathe her tale 
Of love and bitter sorrow, 

And from the stars so pale 
Some rays of hope to borrow. 

The lov'd one of her heart. 

Inspired by noble duty. 

From her was forced to part 
In her glad hour of beauty; 

And feu he m the field, 

Victonous although gory, 

His life his countiy's slueld, 

His death his country’s glory. 
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The Spirit of that "well 
Oft viewed the gnef-stmck maiJeo, 
Whose breast -with care did swel^. 
Whose heart with grief w'as ladea ; 
And w’hile a tear woirid stray 
From her soft eyes in pity, 

To, her at close of day 

She sang this plaintive ditty. 

« “Why, iair one of the earth. 

Why moumest thou so wildly, 

When in ther happy mirth, 

The bright stars shme so mildly ; 
And even the silken flowers 
Are slumbering and sleeping 
Around thy garden bowers. 

Whilst thou, alas I art weeping ? 

** Cease, cease, those bitter sighs, 

Be not so heavy-hearted. 

Thy love to yon clear skies 
Before thee has departed ; 

And should he now look down. 

And see his lov'd one jEkding, 

What tears his cheek would cirown. 
What grief his brow be shading ! 

« Lo ! as yon silvery star 
May soon in storms be shrouded, 

And its soft rays afar 
To us be overclouded. 

Even so, thy heart's despair 

Would dun his dazzhng brightness. 
And shade with clouds of care 
TTis robe of snowy whiteness.” 

Died on the maiden's ear 
The song of the kmd fairy ; 

Tht*n ceased the gushmg tear, 

Then grew her heart less weary ; 

For partmg here, she knew. 

Leads to a future meetmg. 

Where all the good and true 
Enjoy an en^ess greeting. 

And oft she came agam 

To thank the Well’s fair daughter, 
For that consoling stram 

In winch such truths she taught her ; 
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But on the streamlet flow'd 
In mild and peaceful gladness — 
Her beautiful abode 
Who changed to joy such sadness* 

And thias, when all is pain 
Above, beneath, around us, 

And sorrow's crashing chain 
With iron link hath bound us ; 
Let us, no longer bowed 
To earth with hopdess sorrow, 

See, through the darkest cloud, 

]^ys of a joyous morrow* 


HT-BHASAIL— THE ISLE OF THE BLEST. 

S!7 GSBAZJ) OniFFIir. 

rFrom the Isles of Aran and the west continent, often appeaia risible that 
enchanted island called O’BrasiU and m Irish Beg-ara, or the Lesser Aran, set 
down in cards of naMgation. Whether it be reall and firm land, kept hidden bj 
speciall ordinance of Ciod, as the terrestnall paradise, or else some ilfnsion of auy 
clonds appearing on the surface of the sea, or the craft of eviU spirits, is more than 
onr jud^euts can sound out There is, westward of Aran, a wild island of huge 
rocks, (Skira Kodts) the receptacle of a deale of seaJes thereon yearly slaughtered. 
These rocks sometimes appear to be a great dty &r off, full of houses, castles, 
towers, and chimneys ; sometimes full of blazing flames, smoak. and people run- 
ning to and fro Another day you would see nofliing but a numbei of ships, with 
the& sdles and nggings; then so many,great stakes or reekes of com and turf; 
and this not only on sun-shining dayes, whereby it might be thought the 
reflection of the sun-beamse, on the raponrs aiising about it, had been the canse^ 
but alsoe on dark and cloudy days. — O'Flaih/erty^s Cbnnauff/it, /rtsA Archer 
tiU^fwal Soaety’9 PiMvxiiwnSf page 68 ] 

On the ocean that hollows the rocks where ye dwell, 

A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell : 

Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest, 

And they called it Sy^BrasaU^ the isle of the blest ; 

Prom year unto year, on the ocean's blue rim. 

The biutiful spectre showed lovdy and dim ; 

The ^Iden clouds curtained the de^ where it lay, 

And it looked like an Eden, away, far away I 

A peasant who heard of the wonderful tale, 

In the breeze of the Orient loosened 1:^ sail ; 

From Ara, the holy, he turned to the west. 

For though Ara was holy, Hy-Brasad was blest. 

He heard not the voices that called from the shores 
He heard not the rising wind’s menacing roar ; 

Home^ kindred, and safety, he left on that day. 

And aped to By^Braiail, away, fer away I 
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Mom rose on tihe deep, and that shado^vy isle, 

O’er the famt rim of distance, reflected its smile ; 
Noon burned on the wave, and that shadowy shore 
Seemed lov^y distant, and faint as before ; 

Lone evening came down on the wanderer's track, 
And to Axa again he looked timidly back ; 

O ! for on the verge of the ocean it lay. 

Yet the isle of the blest was away, for away I 

Bash dreamer, return ! O, ye winds of the main. 
Bear him back to his own p^oefiil Axa again. 

Bash fool ! for a vision of fanciful bliss. 

To barter thy calm life of labor and peace. 

The warning of reason was spoken in vain ; 

He never revisited Ara again ! 

Night fell on the de^, anudst tempest and spray. 
And he died on the waters, away, for away 1 


THE CLTJBICATJNB. 

BT f • L. 20B1CESX. 

[The raperstitioii xeepecting the CmsicJLimx is rather a Bingnlar one. In ap* 
pearance he Is said to resemble a Tery dimmntiTe and antiquated Frenchman. 

occupation is evidently that of ** the gentle craft,’* as, when met \kith, be is 
invariably employed in making or repairing shoes The idea current amongst the 
peasantry is that these &ines are well acquainted with the hiding-pUces of the 
vast treasures which are said to have been lung since buried by our ancestors, and 
that if one can come stealthily upon and grasp one of the creatures, keeping the 
eye steadily fixed upon him. he will, to obtain his freedom, point out the hidden 
gold Care, however, must be taken not to withdrai^ the eye from him, not even 
for a moment, or tlie result will be that the creature will vanish. To effect his 
escape he will use every means to distract the attention of his captors, and will be 
profuse of piomises, blandishments, and complimentc, and employ e>ery stratagem 
that wit and cunning can de'vise The capture of one of the qiecies, and Iti 
resultsi, the following legend details.] 

INTEOBXJCnON. 

O ! I could linger out a summea: day 
Beneath thy groves, sweet Blarney ; — by thy lake. 

Thy meads, thy streams, and every flowery brak^ 

For hours delighted, I could gladly stray. 

And breathe the foagrance of the perfumed air. 

Wild flowers b^em each wooded, shaded way, 

And modestly their trembling petals rear ; 

To me than rich exotics for more fair. 

And graceful-like. Ye seek the sunlight’s ray 
In bashfiilness, from tangled bners peeping, 

Or timidly amidst the long grass creepmg, 

But always winning in the garb ye wear. 

9 * 
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Children of Nature, fitly do ye play 
Beneath the med walls of yon old min gray ! 

Kehc of tune ’ his heavy hand hath leant 
Too hardly on thee ; yet withal thou hast 
Aroi&id thee still fine tiaces of the Past, 

The glorious Past m eveiy hneament. 

Type of my country ! — strength and luin blent — 
Thou standest forth, amid the thundei shower, 

A Thmg of grandeur. Storm on storm hath spent 
Its rage upon thee, yet round yon old tower 
The ivy twmes its tendrils through each rent. 

Thus, Erin, thou, ’mid Desolation’s blast, 

*Mid crushing storms, and blighted hopes dost wear 
Perennial green 1 Unlike yon mouldering pile 
Thy day of glory dawns, when thou shalt bear 
A form of life, and bai m Freedom’s blessed smile I 


0*EE the mountain heights declining, the sun is softly s h i nin g, 
TTifi golden rays entwinmg with the heather and the trees ; 

And tower and cot aie glowung m the smile of his bestowing^ 
And, where the w'ater’s fiowmg in mimic npphng seas, 

Grace and Beauty seem as wafted on the bieeze, 

As it sighs, softly sighs whilg.it flees. 

The beauteous star of Even is smiling in its heaven, 

Alone and silent weaving the anthem of its praise, 

As though to man the story ’twould tell of all the glory, 

Which shall be when no moie he basks on earth beneati. its rays. 
And would guide hun, gently guide him, by its blaze, 

To a glorious home beyond his gaze. 

There’s a magic and a power in that quiet, placid hour, 

When the shades of evenmg lower over hill and verdant lea, 

And the rich and russet meadow grows browner in its shadow. 
While the heart becomes more sad — 0 ’ that happy time for me 
Mine Ida, by thy side at that silent hour I’d be, 

Breathmg love m whispers unto thee ! 

Then in thought, it is most pleasant to wander fiom the present, 
To where beauties evanescent hght the pages of the past. 

And as in thought we wandei, to pause upon and ponder, 

In a sort of dreamy wonder, over joys too bright to last — 

Over fields of Promise scathed by Adversity’s fierce blast — 

Thought ! what a woild in thy womb thou haist I 

O ! there, to gloomy mortal, thou openest wide thy portal, 

And persuasive dost exhort all to kneel before thy shnne. 
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Great and glorious are the treasures, very placid axe the pleasures, 
Which thy iDighty spirit measures from its deep and diamond 
imne — 

Vast and varied are the je-wels which there in splendor shine-* 

O my Spirit, may those gems be thine I 

And when the streams are wellmg from that fount, O thought, thy 
dwelling, 

With Joy and thee revelling, my spirit lives in light, 

And on wings of pleasure soaring, o’er Nature’s volume poring, 

My heart is tound adonng the Beautiful and Bright ; 

And my soul is filled with rapture at the sight 

Of the glories of the day and the night. 

The sun m all his bnghtness, the clouds in fleecy whiteness, 

That float m airy lightness in the azure of the sky — 

The purple hills eternal, the trees and meado'W'S vernal. 

The bright- wmged stais that bum all m yonder dome on high. 

The flowers that give their fragrance to the south wind’s gentle sigh# 
Have a grace and a charm for the eye. 

And the heart, that owns their power, hath a piincedam for iiti 
dower ; 

For it, fresh beauties flower in sweet perennial pride : 

Through its throbbing pulses flo^vving pours the flood of Lovers 
bestowing. 

And that heart is ever glowing with its bright, translucent tide— 

In that legion Love and Fiiendship wander sweetly side by side^ 
Like a biidegioom with his bnde. 

When the stars are sweetly lighting their brilliant lamps, and 
bright in 

Yon cloudless arch they’re writing, a language clear and plain ; 
When the cascade’s rushmg water calls to Echo’s londy daughter, 
And the notes w'hich Natuie taught her are wafted back again, 

O ! the thoughtful heart is filled with a holy music then, 

And in melody gives back the strain I 

On Mart's heart descending fell such varied music blending, 

While her joyous footsteps wendmg, she wandered by the lak^ 
Whose placid waters slewing, through that guiding grove were 
creeping, 

Whose branches seemed as weeping their thirsting leaves to slake ; 
And the thorny twisted briers of that brake 
Seem’d to open for her sake. 

As walks the moon in brightness so walks Mart in her lightness, 

As a snow-cloud in its whiteness is her bosom round and white. 

As a swan in beauty gliding, the pladd lake dividing, 
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Or in pride and grandeur nding, when the waves rise in theSr 
might ; . 

So IdASY, m her statdiness, moves hhe a thing of light— 

A moon amid the stars so bright. 

like a fawn, in grace astounding, when the hunteris horn is 
sounding, 

Startled, sends her hghtly bounding over upland, over lea — 

Tik e a wavelet of the ocean, when in softness of devotion. 

The south wind puts in motion the waters of the sea — 

Such was Mart in her beauty, and her gracefulness, and glee — 
Such — so beautiful was she I 

Soft as Infancy when dreaming, now her eyes with love are beaming 
Anon, in hn^tness gleaming, they dazzle with their h^t ; 

Now, in genrieness, are dancing, now, like a meteor, glancing^ 

Yet in each phrase entrancing the q)^-struck gazer^s sight — 
There’s a majesty and beauty in their might, 

Such as wear the stars of Night ! 

As rosebuds in their blushing, are her cheeks, when Passion 
flushmg, 

Sends the rich blood swiftly gushing through each blue and 
swelling vein ; 

As the south wmd softly presses back her flowing raven tresses, 

Love himself, with soft caresses, seems to sport with all his tram $ 
And her joyous laughter falls as in summer-time doth rain. 

And her heart and brow are free flrom stain. 

By lake and copsewood straying, her evening walk delaying. 

The maiden had been staying, till the golden sunset fell : 

O'er each blushmg wild flower stoopmg, she pluck’d its petals 
droopmg. 

Till a flagrant nosegay grouping from each daisy q)angled dell. 

She started as she listen’d to the solemn soundmg knell 
Of the gentle vesper belL 

Wl^t thoughts and wishes holy, breathe o’er the bosom lowly, 

As its mournful cadence slowly sails on the evening gale : 

As, o’er the heart stealing, is shed a holy feelmg. 

And in devotion kneelmg, it breathes to Heav’n its tale, 

And the fiagrance of the flowers, that laugh along the vale, 

Mingles with its prayer and the mght wind’s waiL 

Her dove-like eyes are beaming, her soul with fervor teeming. 

Her heart of Heaven dieammg, and all things pure and fair — 
Adormg and beHevmg, the gentle maid is givmg, 

Unto the Ev^-Livmg, the homage of her prayer, 

And her gratitude for all a gracious Father’s care— 

What sweeter soxmds are wafted upon air ? 
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Faith in that Po'wer protecting, her heart in strength erecting^ 

Her steps she's now directiDg towards a distant wood — 

The dark Rock-close she enters, no light within it centres. 

Yet onward still she Tentures upon its solitude ; 

And her trustful heart scarce ke^ its calm and placid mood. 

Yet she leans on Him who watcheUi o'er the gixxi ! 

And now forth from its shadow she emerges on a meadow, 

And her pulses beat more glad — O I her breath is drawn more 
free — 

Its waTing grass dividing, her footstqxs she is guiding — 

Herself a young fairy ghding — through its sweetly scented sea ; 
And her eye is gleammg bnght in its gratitude and glee^ 

And her footfall maketh mdody. 

Fach step elastic making amid the grass a-shaking 

The dew in drops is breaking from each blade and graceful stem^ 

And, in the sun's dedining, with purple hues are gbiTifng 

The honeysuckles twining, as round a garment doth a hem ; 

And the daffodils and me^ow-sweets are dancing too with them. 
The dew upon all sparkling hke a gem I 

By the Castle's ruined tower, where the shadows deeper lower. 

By its walls of massive power now she speedeth like a deer — 
Through a little rustic wicket to a green-leaved shady thicket. 

On she passes — Hark ! a chck — it striketh strangdy on hex ear-— 
And a moment she is check’d by a passing shade of fear — 

Then with silent step she draweth near. 

Stranger sight than I can tell — O ! a little merry fellow, 

"With nose and cheek most mellow, is seated all alone, 

O'er a broken shoe low bendmg, mirth with busmess deftly blending. 
Its heel he’s neatly mending — Ids stool a moesy stone — 

And his voice has mirth and music in its tone, 

Music such as fairy voices own. 

As he's stooping thus and stitching, in strains the most bewitching 
TTifi httle pipe he’s pitchmg unto a merry tune, 

The while but little dreaming that, with all their gentle seeming. 
Less kind orbs are on him beaming than the bnght stars and the 
moon — 

Little dreaming that an earthly hand will tightly grasp him soon. 
And wdcome too the piize as a boon. 

"With stealthy step and waiy hendeth o'er him bonny Mabt, 

And she grasps the httle fairy with a grasp both firm and nght. — 

“ Ha I I have you now, and never from my power shall you sever — 
I will hold you closely ever, nor permit you from my sight. 

Till you lead me to the tower where your treasures ghtter bnght, 
And with jewels as the day shmes the mght i " 
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With fluttenng heart and beating, in wailing tones entreating 
Escape, the fairy repeating all the reasons he can bring, 

In pledges without measuie, doth pronuae her each tieasure, ^ 

To which Womanhood and Pleasure might wish to closely ding— » 
He pronuseth the maiden each lair and beauteous thmg, 

And tells her he wnll make her the mate of a king! 

But his promises so lavish, have no power her heart to ravish. 

And his prospects are but slavish, and his soul is m despair. 

Though he tells her she is fairer, than of gems the noblest wearer, 
That her beauty is far rarer than the fairest of the fair, 

That with her earth’s noblest, behest, could not venture to com- 
pare — 

Yet his softest words are wasted upon air I 

Now another mode he trieth. In her ear he shrilly crieth, 

And he tdls the maid w'here Heth a heap of ghttenng gold 
Gold and treasures most amazmg, nch jew’’els bright and blazing, 
Bare gems to win the gazing of the youthful and the old — 

Gems of worth to soften a heart of sternest mould — 

All these, he saith, her eyes shall behold. 

Ah I her heart the maiden bendeth, a wnllmg ear she lendeth. 

And her steps she swiftly wendeth to the ruined castle’s door, 

Where, thiough the fissure creqimg, the ivy gieen is peeping, 

Amd the moonbeams soft are sleeping on the hard and rugged floor. 
And their silver light is shedding its noh and beauteous store — 
Thus it is, and thus it will be, cveimoie J 

A word of magic spoken, and the binding spell is broken, 

And the portal, at the token, flies open full and wude ; 

Gold, from floor to lofty ceihng — tieasmes woith a monarch's 
stealing, 

Is that gentle moon levealing, when it pours its radiant tide — 

Gems, far richer than e’er graced the brow of any moital bride, 
These cluster in lustre at her side. 

Too much for Mary’s vision is the prospect so Elysian — 

A scream of fierce derision echoes iimdly round and round ; 

And a mocking peal of laughter shakes each startled wall and rafter, 
And a rapid moment after claps the door with fearful sound, 

As with a cry of joy, and a swift and nimble bound. 

Prom her aims spimgs the fairy to the giound. 

There’s a crushing and a crashing — thcic’s a flat mg and a flashing — 
There’s a rushing and a daslung, as if eiowds were linrrjnng by — 
There’s a screaming and a shouting; as a multitude routing. 
And phantom forms are flouting the bhu*kncsa of the sky, 

And m mockery their voices are lifted wild and Hgh, 

Ai they hit a merry measure while they fly. 
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Lo ! a scene of dread and wonder ! — Hark ! a rattling peal of 
th-under ! 

And the walls seem rent asunder with a sharp and startling shock I 
Hai k * a rumbling and a tearing ! See ! the lambent lightning flaiing, 
%Vhile the owls and bats are scaring from the castle in a fl.o^— 
And the gleammg flame is barmg ivy and the rock — 

And the roaimg of the thunder a thousand voices mock# 

'Mid the elemental battle — 'mid the roaring thunder's rattle — 
'Mid the lowings of the cattle, that in terror scorn the green — 
Repentant of her error, m anguish, gnef, and terror, 

Pool !Mary scarce can stir, or believe in what hath been — 

Stdl she looks around her there with a strange and troubled mien. 

As she gazes, wildly gazes on the scene ! 

But see, yon cloud dividing, the moon again is gliding, 

And smiling like a bride in the heaven's blue expanse ; 

And the stars, her maids of honor, attendant wait upon her. 

Though amongst them surely none are that can with thear queen 
advance — 

Thus again they sparkle brightly, thus again they smile and danc^ 
Mary awaketh j&ronx her trance. 

Like that calm and happy feeding, o'er the storm-toss'd sailor 
stealing, 

When the ruddy dawn revealing shows the welcome port in riew — 
Like that peace, whose gentle traces are writ on angd faces, 
Sheddmg beauty, sheding graces, ever radiant, ever new, 

Is the joy which brightly races in Mary's bosom too — 

Her heart and throbbing pulses, races through. 

Thimder, hghtnmg, no more frighten. — hope and joy her eyes now 
biighten 

As the moon's soft beams enlighten once more her homeward path. 
Now sits throned smilmg gladness, where of late was nought but 
sadness, 

Where of late weU-nigh was madness, with the fear of fairy wrath— 
And a happy heart and joyous brow the merry maiden ha^ 

As she, Bcathless, treads again Ihe meadow path ! 


THE PAHHES' CHILD. 

BY T. mwiir. 

Amn the nut-grove, still and brown, 
The Pairies’ Child is walking, 
list, list, as the leaves come down, 
To the sprites around her talkmg. 
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Along the "windy, -waving grass 
Their evening "whispers bieathe and pass : 
Prom yon aged bending bongh 
Their leafy language floats belo-w ; 

Amd no-w overhead in the air 'tis streaming. 

O, "who can tell -what things she hears — - 
■y^at secrets of the fany spheres, 

That fill her eyes -with silent tears 
S"weet wandering fancy charmed the child, 

With cheek so pale, and eyes so "wild. 

O, what shall come of this beaming ! 

Down by the sim-dry harvest-road. 

Through quiet evening’s hours. 

She paces -with her scented load 
Of late year moss and flowers. 

Blooms from the wood of every hue, 

Moon p^e, purple, jet and blue. 

Woven in bunches and lightly pressed 
Upon her simple, sno"wy breast, 

And through the brown locks lightly tressed 
Kodding in crownlets o’er her. 

And lo I as the cloud on ocean’s brim. 

With moonlight has enriched its lim ; 

A quaint wild shape -with kindly eyes. 

And a smile hke a star of the distant skies. 
Goes tripping the path before her. 

Now by her pillow, small and white, 

'Mid faded leaflets lying. 

An eager star, like a taper light, 

O’er the curtam’s edge is spymg. 

The scent of the broom-buds fills the room ; 
The wmdow is full of the bare blue gloom. 
And by the low health ashily sinking. 

Half asleep, is a fairy winking. 

Out in the air there comes a sound 
Of music eddying round and round 
The ivied chimneys — swooning near 
The glassy pave, and streammg clear 
Ajb moonhght into the httle ear, 
like a shell in brown weed glcanung ; 

And ju&t as the first bird mounted high. 

On the sycamore’s tinkling canopy, 

Sings to the first red streak of day, 

Her soul with the Paines speeds away, 

O’er field, and stream, and hamlet gray 
Wheie the weary folk are dreaming. 
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THE BANSHEE'S SUMMONS. 

I All come, I am come £com the land unknovm, 
For the earth I have quitted my airy thione, 

1 have left the heights of ynn starry ^here^ 

To sing his dirge in a moilal^s 
UUUut VThhi / mom comes &i8t, 

A soul 'Will have sped ere the moonlight’s past. 

I am come, I am come, as I came before 
To the sires of thy house in the days of yore ; 
Many a chieftain has heard my cry — 

Many a dame of thy ancestry. 

UUtlui XTUdu ! thou must go 
To join them mther in joy or woe. 

Hast thou call'd up fears to the widow's eye ? 

Hast thou listen’d in vain to the orphan’s cry ? 
Hast thou driven the hungry from thy door ? 

Or taken the roof from the starving poor i 
UUilttt UUdu ! take the cost I 
Ye mourners weep, for a soul is lost ! 

Hast thou seen thy country sunk in woe, 

And taken the side of the tyrant foe ? 

Or a traitorous part has thy bosom played. 

Hast thou risen on the wr«jk of friends betrayed > 
UUdu, Ulliki ! then weep on, 

Ye mourners, weep, for a soul is gone ! 

Or hast thou striven for the good of all ^ — 

Did danger daimt not — or death appal ? 

Didst thou urge thy way in virtue’s path, 

Pearing no vi^ of human wrathJ 
XTUihiy JJUdu, ! earth must wail, 

But heaven's bright ang^ record the tale. 

Tremble not then, as thou hearist my cry ; 

“Why should a good man fear to die ? 

Mourners, let your mouming cease^ 

Such a death is the soul’s r^ease. 

Away on the mom’s tot beam I soar, 

A sleeper will waken on earth no more. 

VOL. n. 10 
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AEIUmiORE, 

BT THOMAS MOOEB. 

["The inhabitants of Arranmore are still persuaded that m a clear day they can 
■ee from this coast Hy-Brasail, or the Enchanted Island, the Paiodise of the Pagan 
Irish, and concerning which they relate a number of romantic stones.”— JSeai** 
JIarCs Jnaeini Tapogruphy of JrelaTui,} 

0 I Aheanmobb, loved Airanmore, 

How oft I dream of thee ; 

And of those days when, by thy ^ore, 

I wandered young and free. 
ihiH many a path I*ve tned since then, 

Through pleasure's flowery maze, 

But ne'er could And the bli^ again 
I felt in those sweet days. 

How blithe upon the breezy difis 
At sunny mom Pve stood, 

Witi heart as bounding as the skiffe 
That danced along the flood ; 

Or when the western wave grew bright 
With daylight's parting wmg, 

Have sought that Eden in its hght, 

Which dreaming poets smg — 

That Eden, where th' immortal brave 
Dwdl in a land serene, — 

Whose bow’rs beyond the shining wave^ 

At sunset, oft are seen ; 

Ah, dream, too full of sadd'ning truth I 
Those mansions o'ei the mam 
Are like the hopes I built in youth, 

As sunny and as vain ! 


THE ISLAND OE ATLANITS. 


BT THE BEV, G, OBOLY. 


[The Rev George Croly was born iu Ii eland about the end of the last century. 
He studied in the Dublin Univeisity, and was in duo time (mUined bv the ttiend 
of Burke, O’Beirne, Bishop of aieath, who gave ’'iin diu-je of a pariKh in hia 
diocese. His residence was on the boidor of an immeii-.e Liki* im]»e<l<U'<l in nunm- 
tains, where h « n-'.'+i.* ere* ps «ninlo noun'^hnient in tlw beaut, itnl Hcenes 
around him v- ■<. "Mjr - ii-* ri ’ *nde, ho vimted London, 

just at the time M • ' L ’ 1 1 ’-i "i > i\i i . "imp ^ . wtu lie sympathized 
waimly with the M 'dr i 'hi , i . ,• . tiavolled thxough (>er* 

znany and Erance in the midst of their excitement. Seveial woiks wero the 
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result of tlus journey. Lord Brougham gave him one of the livings in his gift as 
Chancellor in 1831, and in 1835, Lord Lyndhurst, then Chancellor, gave him his 
present living as rector of St Stephen’s, Walbrook There is but little feeling in 
poetry, and the heart looks in vain for either affection or tenderness in his 
gorgeous and viixorous poems. 

For at that tune the Atlantic sea -was navigable, and had an island before that 
mouth which is called by you the pillars of Hercules But this island was greater 
than both Libya and all Asia together, and afforded an easy passage to other neigh- 
boring islands, as it was easy to pass from those islands to all the Continent w hich 
borders on this Atlantic sea * ♦ 4. But, in succeeding times, prodigious 

eaithcLuakes and delueces taking place, and bringing with them desolation in the 
space of one day and night, all that warlike race of Athenians was at once merged 
under the earth; and the Atlantic island itself being absoibed in the sea, entirely 
disappeared.” — PZoto’s TmoBtis} 

O ! THOU Atlantic, dark and deep, 

Thou wilderness of waves. 

Where all the tribes of earth might d.e^ 

In their uncrowded graves I 

The sunbeams on thy bosom wake, 

Yet never hght thy gloom ; 

The tempests buist, yet never shake 
Thy d^ths, thou mighty tomb I 

Thou thing of mystery, stem and drear, 

Thy secrets who hath told ^ — 

The warrior and his sword are there, 

The merchant and his gold. 

There lie their myriads in thy pall, 

Secure from steel and storm ; 

And he, the feaster on them all. 

The canker-worm. 

Yet on this wave the mountain's brow 
Once glow’d in morning’s beam ; 

And, hke an arrow from tihie bow. 

Out sprang the stream : 

And on its bank the olive grove, 

And the peach’s luxury. 

And the damask rose — the nightbird's love- 
Perfrtmed the sky. 

Wliere art thou, proud Atlantis, now ? 

Where are thy bright and brave ? 

Priest, people, wamorb’ living flow ? 

Look on that wave ! 

Crime deepened on the recreant land, 

Long guilty, long forgiven ; 
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There power uprear^d the bloody hand, 
There scoff’d at Heayea. 

The word went forth — the word of woe — 
The judgment thunders pealed ; 

The fiery earthquake blazed bdow ; 

Its doom was seal’d. 

Now on its hills of ivory 
Lie giant weed and ocean slime, 

Burying from man and angd’s eye 
The land of crime. 


THE LOBD OF DXTNKERIION.* 

BT T. CBOFTOX CBOKBB, 

AUTHOR OP “PAiaT LEOBaiUS OP EKBLAOT).*’ 

The Lord of Dunkerron — O'Sullivan More, 

Why seeks he at midnight the sea-beaten shore ? 

His bark lies in haven, his hounds are asleep ; 

No jfoes are abroad on the land or the deep. 

Yet nightly the Lord of Bunkerron is known 
On the wild shore to watch and to wander alone j 
For a beautiJEul ^irit of ocean, ’tis said, 

The Lord of Bunkerron would win to his bed. 

When by moonlight the waters were hush’d to rqiose. 
That beautiful spirit of ocean arose ; 

Her hair full of lustre just floated and fell 
O’er her bosom, that heav’d with a billowy swell. 

Long, longhad he lov’d her — long vainly essay’d 
To lure from her dwelling the coy ocean maid ; 

And long had he wander’d and watch’d by the tide^ 
To claim the flur ^int O’Sullivan’s bnde ! 

The maiden she gazed on the creature of earth, 

Whose voice in her breast to a feehng gave birth ; 

Then smiled; and, abashed as a maiden might be. 
Looking down, gently sank to her home m the sea. 

• The remains of Bankerron Oastl© are distant about a mllo from th( 
Kenmare, in the county of Kerry It is recorded to have boon built 
Owen O’Sullivan More. Jfors is merely an epithet signifying the Qrea 


s village of 
In 169^ by 
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Though gentle that smile, as the moonlight abovi^ 
0*SuiliT?an felt *twas the dawning of love ; 

And hope came on hope, spreading over his mind, 

Like the eddy of circles her wake left behind* 

The Lord of Bunkencon he plunged in the waves, 

And sought through the fierce rush of waters, their cares ; 
The gloom of whose depth studded over with ^ars, 

Had the glitter of midnight w^hen lit up by stars* 

Who can tell, or can fency, the treasures that sleep 
Entombed in the wonderM womb of the deep } 

The peails and the gems, as if valueless, thrown 
To he ’mid the sea-wrack concealed and unknown- 

Bown, down went the maid — still the chieftain pursfaed ; 
Who flies must be follovred ere she can be wooed. 
TJntempted by treasures, unawed by alarms, 

The maiden at length he has clasp^ in his arms ! 

They rose from the deep by a smooth-spreading strand, 
Whence beauty and verdure stretch’d over the land. 

*Twas an isle of enchantment I and lightly the breezy 
With a muacal murmur just crept through the trees. 

The haze- woven shroud of that newly bom ide. 

Softly faded away, from a magical pile, 

A palace of ciystal, w’hose bnght-beammg sheen 
Had the tmts of the rainbow — red, yellow, and green. 

And grottoes, fantastic in hue and in form, 

Were there, as flung up — the wild sport of the stoim; 
Yet all was so cloudless, so lovely, and calm, 

It seemed but a region of sunshine and balm. 

“ Here, here shall we dwell in a dream of delight, 

WTiere the glories of earth and of ocean unite ! 

Yet, loved son of earth ! I must from thee away ; 

There are laws which e’en spirits are bound to ob^ ! 

** Once more must I visit the chief of my race, 

His sanction to gain ere I meet thy embrace. 

In a moment I dive to the chambers beneath : 

One cause can detain me — one only — ’tis death ! 

They parted m sorrow, with vows true and fond ; 

The language of promise had nothmg beyond. 

His soul all on fire, with anxiety bums : 

The moment is gone — but no maiden returns. 

10 * 
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JVTiat sounds from the deep meet his teixified ear — 

What accents of rage and of grief does he hear ? 

What sees he ? what change has come over the flood— .• 
What tinges its green with a jetty of bloods 

Can he doubt what the gush of warm blood would eccplaxn? 
That ^e sought the consent of her monarch xn vain I 
Por see all around him, m white foam and froth. 

The waves of the ocean boil up in their wrath ! 

The palace of crystal has melted an air, 

And the dyes of the rainbow no longer are there ; 

The grottoes with vapor and clouds are o’ercast. 

The sunshine is darhness — the vision has past ! 

Loud, loud was the call of his serfs for their chief; 

They soi^ht him with accents of wailing and gri^ ; 

He heard, and he struggled — a wave to the shores 
Exhausted and famt bears O'Sulhvan More ! 


M'CAHTHY MOKE AND THE BANSHEE. 


A STAB from the heavens hath yestermght faded, 

On the prime of thy race that in glory looked down, 

And through many an age shone forth clear and unshaded. 
While the bards sung of nought but thy father’s renown! 


Then thine oak, in its majesty throned on the mountains. 
Might laugh at the wuld wmds that lash^ it in vain, 
AH ^tless riiy flag as Killamey’s pure fountains, 

De^, ^ear and eternal, that spring without stain. 


Long thfci proud star of honor is dwindling and waning, 
The land of thy fathers has ceased to be free, 

And the air thrills at mght with their spirits complaining : 
Thy hours are now numbered ! I tarry for theel 

The days of thy sires are all vanished and over. 

The fierce tide of fight never more shall they stem, 

O'ct the fields where they fell their sad spirits still hover, 
’Tis time the last chieftain were gathered to them I 


Por in their gray palace the long grass is waving, 

Their clan to the stranger has bended the knee;. 

And a wild wail is heard when the night winds are ravinir 
M’Carthy, M’Carthy, I tairy flrr thie 1 
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We have (saves broad and glorious beneath the deep billow, 
Where the long bleeding heart from aU sorrow may fly, 
Where the emerfidd grows we will smooth thee a pillow, 

And thou sholt taste pleasure that never may die I 

Weep, weep not for earth I with a smile thou shouldst rather 
Haste on to the dime of the valiant and free J 
Last heir of thy raoe, the lone tomb of thy father 
For ever is dosed, when it doses o'er thee ! 

The shadows of evening fall deeper and deeper, 

The mist from the lake rises over the lea. 

But that mist, ere it fade from the eyes of the sleeper, 
McCarthy, K'Carthy, thou shalt be with me I 

Farewell to the mountains ! farewell to the river ! 

Farewell to the sun you shall never more see 1 
O'er the far western ocean a star sets forever I 
McCarthy, McCarthy, I tany for thee I C* 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 

BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

[A stipeTstitioii of great beauty prevails in Ireland, that, frhen a child bzdiIm hi 
its sleep, It is " tdlkuig vnth Angelb.’ ] 

A BABY was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 

For her husband was far on the wild ragmg sea. 

And the tempest was swelling, round the fisherman's dwelling — 
And she cried, ** Detmot, darling, O ! come back to me." 

Her beads while she number'd, the baby still slumber'd, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee ; 

** O ! blest be that warning, my dnid, thy sleep adorning, 

For I know that the ongds are whispering with thee. 

« And while they are keeping bright watch o'er thy deeping^ 

O ! pray to them softly, my baby, with me — 

And SOT tiiou wouldst rather, they d watch o’er thy father, 

For I know that the angda are whispering with thee.” 

The dawn of the morning saw Hermot returning, 

And the wife wqpt with joy her babe's father to see, 

And closely caressmg her child, with a blessing 

Said, *• 1 knew that the angds were whispenng with thee.” 
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THE EAIRT THOEH. 

A2SC 17X«SX£Hi BAXXAI^a 

mr 8AMT7EL FESGirSOSfy M. B. I. A# 

«* Get up, our Anna dear, firom the weary spiiuiing wheel ; 

For your fatiber’s on the hill, and your mother is asleep : 

Come up above the crags, and we’ll dance a highland red 
Around the fairy thorn on the steep.” 

At Anna Grace’s door *twas thus the maidens cried, 

Three merry maidens fair m kirtles of the green ; 

And Anna laid the rock and the weary wheel aside, 

The fairest of the four, I ween. 

They’re glancmg through the glimmer of the quiet eve, 

Away m milky wavings of neck and ankle bare ; 

The heavy-shding stream m its sleepy song they leave. 

And the crags m the ghostly air : 

And linking hand and hand, and singing as they go, 

The maids along the hill-szde have ta’en their feailess way, 

TiU they come to where the rowan trees in lonely beauty grow 
Beside the Fairy Hawthorn gray. 

The Hawthorn stands between the ashes tall and slim, 

Like matron with her twm giand-daughters at her knee; 

The rowan bcaries cluster o’er her low head giay and dim 
In ruddy kisses sweet to see. 

The merry maidens four have ranged them in a row. 

Between each lovely couple a stately rowan stem, 

And away in mazes wavy, like skimming buds ^ey go, 

O, never carolled bird like them 1 

But solemn is the silence of the silvery haze 
That dru^ away their voices in echoless repose 

And dreamily the evening has stilled the haunted braes, 

And dreamier the gloaming grows. 

And sinking one by one, like lark-notes from the sky 
"VlTicn the falcon’s shadow aailcth aczoss the open shaw. 

Are hushed the maiden’s voices, as cowenng down they lie 
In the flutter of their sudden awe. 

For, fiom the air above, and the grassy ground beneath, 

And from the mountain-ashes and the old Whitethorn between, 

A power cf faint enchantment doth through their beings breathe, 
And they sink down together on the green. 
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They sink together ^ent, and stealing side to side, 

They fling their lovely arms o’er their drooping necks so feir. 

Then vcunly strive again their naked arms to hide, 

Por their aTrnnltTng necks are bare. 

Thus clasped and prostrate all, "with their heads together bowed^ 
Soft o’er their bosoms beating — the only human sound — 

They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy crowd, 
lake a nver in me air, gliding round. 

Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say, 

But wild, wild, the terroK' of the speechless three — 

For they feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 

By whom they dare not look to see. 

They feel their tresses twme with her parting locks of gold, 

And the curls elastic falhng, as her head withdraws ; 

They feel hci slidmg arms from their tranced arms unfold. 

But they daic not look to see the cause : 

Foi heavy on their senses the faint enchantment lies 
Through aU that mght of anguish and perilous amaze ; 

And neither fear nor wonder can ope their quivering eyes 
Or thoir hmbs from the cold ground raise. 

Till out of Night the Earth has rolled her dewy side, 

With eveiy haunted mountam and streamy vale below ; 

When, as the mist dissolves m the yellow morning tide^ 

The maidens’ tiance dissolveth so. 

Then fly the ghastly three as swiftly as they may, 

And tell then talc of sonow to anxious ftiends in vain — 

They pined away and died within the year and day. 

And ne’er w’as Anna Grace seen agam. 


THE BANSHEE. 

A2TON. (MAB.T.) 

She sat beside the haunted stream 
Wlule ’tw'as crimsoned yet with the sunset beam, 
And her long black hair with the wild wmds flew, 
And her robe was a robe of snowy hue. 

And she gazed with sad dark- glancing eye 
Where Mac Gama’s tow as rose proud and high. 

But Sudden that gaze was past, and the one 
lliat sat by the lonely sticam was gone ; 
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And aloft, on the misty mountain's height, 

“Was seen the daik form in snowy white — 

And wild and high, over hill and dale 

*Was heard the loud cry of the Banshee's wail s — 

« "Ks past ; and the bright setting beam of the west 
sunk o'er yon towers, in safety and rest ; 

But, alas ! the hrst red dawning cloud of the morrow 
"Will bring mourning and blood to the house of Mac Caum I 

The glad voice of mirth is now heard in the hall, 

And the notes of the minstrel low murmuring fall 
Wild and sweet ; but before the first dawn iyf the morrow 
yTtit harp-strings shall we<qp o'er the blood of Mac Caura. 

Go rouse the bold stripling in slumber that' s wreathed. 
While his rire issues forth with steel bright and unsheathed^ 
Go, rouse him ! for ere the bright beam of the morrow 
Me'H start, when he hears the death-shriek of Mac Caura* 

Now firm is the heart, that in battle was nurst, 

Aad strong is the hand, in the red forray first ; 

But nerveless and cold, ere the fust coming morrow. 

And lowdy and bloody will slumber Mac Cauxa* 

The keen hollow blast that wafts musingly by — 

The meteor that flames in yon star-gleammg sky — 

The raven that croaks for the de^-bloodied morrow. 

Speak mourning and death to the house of Mac Caura*^* 

The fen fog fell, and the robe of white 
Was dimmer seen on the mountam’s height — 

And the long black locks still ftoated away, 

Till the night glooms came as black as ,they. 

And the form, at length was in darkness shaded — 

And the song at length was in distance faded. 

But still the sounds in the listening ear, 

With the cool calm gale, were wafted near. 

And still the murmuring echoes fell 

O’er heath-clad hill and o'er moss green dell, 

And still they sung of woe and grief. 

And blood, and death, to Mac Caura's chief. 

** But what care I," said that chieftain bold, 

As gently he shrunk from his lady's hold, — 

“ What care I for that foul night-hag, 

\Vhose wild yells echo o’er cliff and crag ? 

The gleaming mail which my father wore^ 

Shall ne'er be stained with his kindred gore. 
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The ste^ which oft in his red hand quiTered, 

Shall ne’er &om the side of his son he shivered. 

Yet, should I fall — should the Saxon brand 

Still flame unquenched through our sainted land — 

And dose he clasped his lady’s hand, — 

“ Then, be it thine, with tenfold cor^ 

To guard Mac Caura’s stripling heir. 

And when his nerves are braced and strong, 

To teH the race fiom which he sprang — 

How nobly lived and bravely died, 

His sires for Erin’s fallen pnde ; 

Until his breast, with kmdlmg zeal. 

Shall bum to make the tyrant feel 
How deeply can wound a freonan’s sted. 

But, clansmen, away ! by yon rocky steep 

AVe must wind, — while the reckless Saxons deep. 

And break their love-dreams ere break of day. 

With the gim-flash and war-cry — away ! away ! " 

Yain was the hope, no slumber light 
Lay on the foeman’s lid that night ; 

For ere the mom the Saxon bold 
Agreed to storm Mac Caura’s hold — 

To rush upon his new raised powers. 

And give to flame his castled towers. 

But soon within the glen ere yet 
The rocky steep ^was passed — they met. 

And soon begim the signal dadi. 

And the groan, and the shout, and the gleaming flasli^ 
Till, w'here the foremost rank he stood, 

Mac Caura fell in woimds and blood ; 

And the gleaming mail which his father wore, 

Was deeply stamed with his kindred gore ; 

And the blade which oft m his red hand quivered, 
From the grasp of his son was in fragments shiver^ ; 
And the eye was flxed, and the heart which never 
Knew fear, was throhless and cold for ever. 

But low and sad upon the gale 
Was heard again the voice of wail. 

And again, in the morning’s dim gray light, 

Was seen the form m shadowy wlnte ; 

And the moanmg plamt of deep-fdt sorrow 
Was dowly m jcmured o’er Mac Caura. 

« * « • 
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The day-beam brealcs on the green hi]l-side, 
And gleams ova* hill and nver ; 

And the Saxon’s banner is floatmg wide — 
With the blood of the hapless heroes dyed ; 
But Mac Caura’s boast and Mac Caura’s pride 
Is taded and lost for ever. 


BOITCHELLEEN BAWN. 

BY J. BLEEGAIT. 

0, PBAY have you heard of my BovxikeUem Baton t * 

Can you tell me at all of my BtmcheUem Baxm f 

Have you come by the “ rath,” on the hill of Knock-awn : f 

Or what can you teU of my Bonchelleen Baum ? 

The pulse of my heart was my BoucheUeen Bawn ; 

The lirfit of my eyes was my Bouchelhm Baum* 

From Oman’s red wave to the tow'er of Kilvawn, 

You’d not meet the like of my BoucheUeen Bawn ! 

The first tune I saw my own BoucheUeen Bawn, 

’Twas a Midsummer eve on the fair-green of Bawn4 
He danced at the “ Baal-fire,” § as light as a fawm, 

And away went my heart with my BoucheUeen Baton* 

I loved him as dear as I loved my own life ; 

And he vowed on his knees he "would make me his "wife, 

I looked m his eyes, flashing bright as the dawn. 

And diank. love from the lips of my BoucJielleen Baton, 

But, Christ save the hearers ! his angel forsook him — 

My curse on the Queen of the fames — she took him I 
Last All-hallo-ws’ eve as he came by Knock-awn, 

She saw — loved, and struck ” my poor BoucfieUeen Bawn 

Like the primrose when April her last sigh has breathed, 

My BoauSteUe&n drooped and Ins young beauty faded ; 

He died — and his white lunbs were stretched in Kilvawn, 

And I wept by the grave of my BoucheUeen Baton, 

* Bmickdlem Bnwn ^ — The fan -haired hoy, or the whito-skinncd hoy. 
t Kmckatotu Kilvawn , — are localities m the county Kilkenny' the former a 
celebrated “rath,” a haunt of the fairie«<, the lattei a "well-known churchward, 
t Bawn , — a celebrated fair place in the northein part of the county Kilkenny, 
f Baal-Jire, — The boiifiie, lighted on Midsumniex-e'^e m the rural districts of 
Ireland, a custom originatmg in pagan times, and transferred in Italy to St. 
John’s eye. 
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I said to myaeif, sure it cannot be barm, 

To go to the wise man and ask for a charm ; 

’Twill cost but a crown, and my heart’s blood Td pawn, 

To purchase from, bondage my Boicckellem Ba/tmi, 

I went to the priest, and he spoke about heaven ; 

And -said that my failings would not be forgiven, 

If ever I'd cross the gray fau-y-man’s baw-n ; 

Or try his weird spdls for my Botichelleesi Batau 

m take his advice, though God knows my heart's breaking ; 
I start in my sleep, and I weep when I m wakmg. 

O, I long for the blush of eternity’s dawn, 

WTiea agam I shall meet my own Bouchekeen Bozen i 


THE DOOM OF THE MIRROR. 

BY B. SniMOYS. 

{Tho super&titi''it that whoever breaks a lookm^glass is destined to ini<;fi>rtnne. 
Is widely entet tamed in lieUud The httle stoiy related m thebe verses is not 
altogether 

Fair Judith Lee — a woful pair, 

Were steed and rider weary, 

\Mieu, winding down from mountains bare* 

By ciag and fastness dreary, 

I fai&t beheld her — wheie the path 
Resigned its steinei traces 
In a green depth of woods, like Wrath 
Subdued by Love’s embiaccs. 

By the oak-shadowed well she stood, 

Her rounded arms uplifted, 

To bind the cuils whose golden flood 
Had from its flHcts drifted, — 

Whilst stoopuig o’ei the fount to fill 
The rustic urn beside her. 

Her face to evening’s beauty still 
Imparting beauty wider. 

She told me of the road I missed — 

Gave me to drink — and even. 

At parting, waved the hand she kissed, 

\Vlute as a stai in heaven ; 

Bzet fieve? snuled — though prompt and wann 
I paid, m duteous phrases, 

The tribute that so fair a form 
From minstrel ever raises. 

VOL. IL 11 
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The gladness nruimxixed to her cheebir 
Unfolded not its roses — 

That bluest mom will nerer break 
That in her eye reposes. 

Some gentle woei with dovehke wing^ 

Had o'er her cast a shadow, 

Soft as the sky of Apnl flings 
Upon a Ternal meadow. 

Tti vain, with venial art, to sound 
The gmngs of that affliction, 

I hinted of my cro/if — renowned 
Por omen, and prediction : 

In vain assuming mysdc power. 

Her fortune to discover, 

I guessed its golden items o'er, 

And closed them with — a lover. 

It failed ibr once — that final word — 

A maiden's brow to bnghten, 

The doud withm her soul unstirred, 

Eefused to flash or lighten. 

She felt and thanked the aitifice^ 

Beneath whose faint disgiusing 
I would have prompted hope and peaces 
With accents sympatln^g. 

But no — she said (the while her fece 
A summer-wave resembled, 

Outspaxkling from some leafy place, 

Then back to darkness trembled) — 

Per her was neither hving hope 
Kor loving heart allotted, 

Joy had but drawn her horoscope 
Por Sorrow's hand to blot it. 

Her words made silvery stop — for lo I 
Peals of sweet laughter rmging I 
And through that wood's green solitudes 
Glad village-damsels wmging ! 

As though that mirth some feeling jaxxed, 
The maiden, pensive-hearted, 

Murmured farewell, and thiough the dell 
In loneliness departed. 

‘ With breeze-tossed locks and gleaming feet. 
And store of slender pitchers, 

O'er the dim lawns, like rushing fawns, 
Ccane the fan: Water-fetchers ; 
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And there, while TOund that wdl*s gray oak 
Clustered the sudden glory, 

Fair Judith Lee, &om g^eless lips 
I heard thy simple story. 

Of huihble lot — the legends wild 
Believed by that conditioii, 

Had mingled with her spirit mild 
Their haunting superstition, 

■Which grew to grief, when o’er her youth 
The doom descended, spoken 
On those who see beneath their touch 
The fatal Minor broken. 

« NeVEB m LIFE TO PnOSPEB. MOEB.” 

And so fiom life sequestered, 

With dim forebodings brooding o’er 
The shafted fate that festered 
Deep in the white depths of her soul, 

The patient girl awaited 
Hi’s viewless tram — her days to jain 
And duty consecrated. 

At times she deemed the coming woe 
Throngh others* hearts would reach her. 
Till every tie that twined her low, 

Upon the lap of Nature 
Her once-loved head unwatched, unknown 
Should sink in meek dejection, 

Hushed as some Quiet carved in stone 
Above entombed affection. 

E’en her young heart’s instinctive want 
To be beloved and loving. 

Inexorably vigilant. 

She checked vuth cold repioving. 

For still she saw, should tempests frown, 
That treacherous anchor sever, 

And Hope’s whole piicelcss height go down 
A shipTiTCckcd thing for ever. 

So pined that gracious fonn away, 

Hei bliss-ftaugbt life untasted ; 

A broo 7 c-harp vhosc divmest voice 
On lonely wmds is -wasted. 

And such the tale to me conveyed 
111 laughing tones oi lo-wly. 

As still that losy ciowd T^as swayed 
By miith or melancholy. 
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Tve seen since then the churchyard nooh. 
Where Judith Lee lies slewing ; 

The wild ash loves it, and a brook 
Through emerald mosses cre^mg ; 

Por that lost maiden ever there 
A low sweet mass is smgmg, 

While all around, like nuns at prayer, 

Pale water-fiowers are springmg. 

Poor Girl ! — IVe thought, as there reclined, 
I drank the sunset’s glory - — 

Thv tale to meditative mind 
Is but an allegory ; 

Once shatter vrkJborin, Truth divine, 

The sours transparent mirror, 

Where Heaven’s refledion loved to shines 
And what remains but terror ? 

Tenor and Woe ; Paith’s holy face 

No more our hearts reheving — 

Fades from the past each early grace. 

The future brmgs but gneving ; 

However fast hle’s blessings tall 
In lavish sunshme o’er us, 

That Broken Glass distorts them all 
Whose fragments glare before us. 


THE PAIEIE6 OF KNOCKSHEGOWNA. 

BT B. n. WILLIAMS. 

[Knocksbegowna is the name of a fairy Hill in Lower Ormond, and in EnMish 
means Oonagh’s Hill,— so called from being the fabled residence of Una- the Jb’airy 
Queen of Spenser] 

A BusTLmo, whirling sound sweeps by, 

Like leaves on an Autumn breeze, 

Tho*, since sunset fled, thare was scarce a sigh 
To stii the slumbenng trees ; 

Amd a troop comes forth from the moonlit glen. 

With such mist-like motion on, 

That you may not And an mjured flower 
Where their courseis’ hoofe have gone. 

They glide along o’er the dewy banks, 

On their viewless, filmy wings, 

And anon and again from their restless ranks 
The merry fairy laughter rings. 
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la londy dells, where the starbeams fiall 
But on fern, and lake and tree, 

Nor eye profane the mirth may mar, / 

I have heard their minstrelsie. 

To the fitful song of the haunted stream 
The aerial numbers flow ; 

And their tiny spears in the starl^ht gleam 
To the burden to and fro. 

Away ! quick march ! through the ruined arch. 
At the sound of the nutsh^ gong — 

And here shall we halt at the VikiJ^s vault, 
And chant him a battle-song. 

Now, left and right, in the moon's pale light, 
Low*r your flags as the monarch comes. 

In the Elfin rmg is the Elfin king — 
Dmg-a-ding go the Elfin drums ! 

"With the glow-worm's gem is his diadem, 

For this festal pageant, lit ; 

The beetle booms through the hawthorn blooms, 
And the bats through the branches flit. 

Advance ! advance I for a farewell dance, 

Ere the nightly pomp is o'er : 

From a mushroom’s cone shall our pipers drones 
The sward our elastic floor : 

"While the Phooka-horse holds his frantic course 
Over wood and mountain-fall, 

And the Bansliees croon a rhythmic rune 
From the crumbhng, med wall I — 

In the noon of 'night, o’er the stormy hdls. 

The fairy minstrels play, 

And the &tr«un, replete ith fantastic dreams. 
On the ■s\'ild gust flits ai\ay. 

Then the sleeper thinks, as the dreaTuful song 
On the blast to his slumber comes, 

That his nose as the church’s spire is long, 

And like its organ hums ! 

And when they spread their filmy wings 
In the dun Moon’s waning ray, 

Strange metcoi-s dance, and the glittcimg nils 
Seem show’nng fieiy spray. 

Ajid deep when booms the solemn toll 
Of the distant cloister bells, 

The clang, and the dash, and the tambour roll 
Of their nudniglit music swdls. 

11 * 
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Thar beamy spears, and crests, and i^dds^ 
The lated wanderer sees, 

And their blazon’d banners flap and fly, 
And rattle on the breeze. 

'Tls thus in martial panoply, 

The Genii of the w old 
“With Elfin pomp and minstrelsy 
Their mghtly revds hold. 


ALICE AND TINA. 

(a tale op “CEDd-AN-EICH”) 

BY n. P. h’cahtht, 

AtTEBOa OF << BALLADS, POEMS, ABD LTBICS,” EXa 

[Th« pass of C^im-an-eich (the path of the deer) hes to the south-'npest of Indh- 
aiseela, m the direction of Bantry Bay The tourist will commit a gnniovous erior 
if he omit to visit it Perhaps in no part of the kingdom is thcie to he tound a 
place so utterly desolate and gloomy. A mount.un h<is been di\ ided by some con- 
vnlsionirf' natnre; and the narrow pass, about twonnles in length, is overhung 
on either ride by perpeii* •( ul . rii «- ' r' in wild ivy and underwood, with, 
occasionally, a stunted ^ \ ii.“ o. .»• r'l :• iwing among them. At ©vei^ step 
advance seems impossible — some huge lock juttmg out into the path, and, ou 
sweeping round it, seeming to conduct only to fiome banier still more insurmount- 
able; while from all sides rush down the “wild fountiins,” and forming fox them- 
selves a rugged channel, make then way onward— the fiist tributary offering to 
the gentle and fimtful Lee : 

“Here, amidst heaps 

Of mountain wrecks, on either side thrown high, 

The wide-spread traces of its watery might, 

The tortuous channel wound ” 

Nowhere has nature assumed a more appalling aspect) manifested a more stem 
resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and grandeur undibturbed by any living 
thing; for even the buds seem to shun a solitude so awful, and the hum ot bee 
or chhrp of grasshopper is never heard within its piecmcts — irrioTidL 
ToLip 117 .J 

As ! the pleasant time hath yaoished, ere our wretched doubtings 
banished 

All the graceful spirit-people, children of the earth and sea — 

'Whom in days now dim and olden, when the world was flresh and 
golden. 

Every mortal could behold in haunted rath, and tower, and tree — 
They have vanished, they are banished— ■ ah I how sad the loss for- 
thee, 

Lonely C6im-an-eich ! 

Still some scenes are yet enchanted by the charms that Nature 
granted, 

Still are peopled, still are haunted, by a graceful spirit band. 
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Peace and beauty have their dwelling where the infant streams are 
welling, 

Where the mournful waves are knelling on GlengariflTs coral 
strand,**^ 

Or wheie, on Killamey’s mountains, Grace and Tenor smiling 
stand, 

Like sisters, hand in hand ! 

Still we have a new romance in dre-ships, through the tamed seas 
glancing, 

And the snorting and the prancing of the mighty engine steed ; 

Still, Astolpho-hke, we wander thro* the boundless azure yonder, 
Realizing what seemed fonder than the magic tales we read — 

Tales of wild Arabian wonder, wheie the fancy all is freed — 

Wilder far, mdeed ! 

Now that Earth once more hath woken, and the trance of Time is 
broken. 

And the sweet word — Hope — is spoken, soft and sure, though none 
know how, — 

Could we — coxdd we only see all these, the glories of the Heal, 
Blended with the lost Ideal, happy were the old world now — 
Woman in its fond bdievmg — man with iron arm and brow *— > 
Eaith and Woik its vow ! 

Yes J the Past shines clear and pleasant, and there’s glory in the 
Present ; 

And the Future, hke a crescent, hghts the deepening sky of Time ; 
And that sky will yet grow brighter, if the Worker and the 
Writer — 

If the Sceptre and the Mitre jom m sacred bonds sublime. 

With two glories shinmg o’er them, up the conung years they'll 
climb 

Earth’s great evening as its paime I 

With a sigh for what is fading, but, O earth ! with no upbraiding, — 
For we feel that tune is braidmg newer, fresher flowers tor thee, — 
We will speak, despite our grieving, words of Loving and Bdieving, 
Tales we vowed when we were leaving awful C6mi-an-eich — 
WTiere the sever'd rocks resemble fragments of a frozen sea, 

And the wild deer flee I 

'Tis the hour when flowers aie shrinking, when the weary sun is 
sinking, 

And his thirsty steeds are drinking in the cooling western sea ; 
WTien young Maurice hghtly goeth, w'hcre the tmy streamlet 
floweth, 

* In the bay of Glenfranff, and towards the N W parts of Bantry Bay, they 

dredge up large quantities of coial sand — Smiths Corkf 'vol i p. 286. 
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And the struggling moonlight showeth where Ms path must 
Path whereon the wild goats wander feailes&Jy and tree 
Through daik C6im-an-ach. 

As a hunter, danger daring, with his dogs the brown moss shaiingv 
Little thinking, little caniig, long a wa>'waid youth lived he , 

But his bounding heart wiis regal, and he looked as looks the eagle, 
And he flew as flies the beagle, -who the panting stag doth see — 
Love, who spares a fellow-aicher, long had let him wander fiee 
Through wild C6im-an-ach ! 

But at length the hour drew nigher when Ms heart should fed that 
fire; 

TTp the mountain high and higher had he hunted from the dawn ; 
Tfll the weepmg fawn descended, where the earth and ocean 
blended. 

And with hope its dow way wended to a little grassy lawn — 

It is saf<^ tor gentle Ahce to her saving breast hath drawn 
Her almost sister iawn. 

•» 

Alice was a cMeftain’s daughter, and, though many suitors sought 
her, 

' She so loved Glengariff ’s water that she let her lovers pine ; 

Her eye was beauty’s palace, and her cheek an ivory cnahce. 

Through which the blood of Ahce gleamed soft as rosiest wine, 

And her lips like lusmore blossoms W’hich the faines intertwme,* 
And her heart a golden mine. 

She was gentler and shyer than the light fawn that stood by her, 
And her eyes emit a fire soft and tender as her soul ; 

Love's dewy l^ht doth drown her, and the braided locks that crown 
her V 

Than autumn's trees are browner, wrhen the golden shadows roll 
Through the forests in the eveiung, when cathedral turrets toll, 

And the purple sun advanceth to its goaL 

Her cottage was a dwelling all regal homes excelling, 

But, ah ! beyond the tellmg was the beauty round it spread ! 

The w'ave and sunshine playing, hke sisters each arraying — 

Par down the sea-plants sw’aymg upon their coral bed, 

As languid as the tresscss on a slcqnng maiden's head. 

When the summer breeze is dead. 

Need we say that Maurice loved her, and that no blush reproved her 
’WTien her throbbing bosom moved her to give the heart she gave ; 
Tliat by dawm-hght and by twilight, and 0 blessed moon ! by thy 
l^ht— 


‘ • The luwnoro (or fairy cup)— Utorally, the groat herb— JPu7:puraa, 
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When the twinkling stars on high light the wanderer o'er the 
wave — 

His steps unconscious led him where GlengarifiTs waters lave 
Each mossy bank and cave. 

He thitherward is wending — o’er the vale is night descending — 
Quick his step, but quicker sending his herald thoughts before ; 

By rocks and streams before him, proud and hopeful on he bore him ; 
On'e star was shining o’er him — in his heart of hearts two more — 
And two other eves, far brighter than a human head e’er wor^ 
Unseen were shining o’er. 

These eyes are not of wnman — no brightness merely human 
Could, planet-hke, illumine the place in which they shone ; 

But nature’s bright works vary — there are beings, hght and airy. 
Whom mortal lips call fairy, and Tina she is one — 

Sweet sisters of the moonbeams and daughters of the sun. 

Who along the curling cool waves nm. 

As summer lightning dances amid the heavens’ expanses, 

Thus shone the burning glances of those flashing fairy eyes ; 

Three splendors there were ‘shining — three passions intertwining— 
Despair and hope combining theii deep contrasted dyes, 

Witii jealousy’s green lustre, as troubled ocean vies 
With the blue of summer skies ! 

She was a fairy creature, of heavenly form and feature — 

Not Venus’ self could teach her a newer, sweeter grace — 

Not Venus’ self could lend her an eye so dark and tender, 

Half sofbiess and half splendor, as lit her lily face ; 

And as the choral planets move harmonious throughout space. 

There was music m her pace. 

But when at times she staited, and her blushing hps were parted, 
And a pearly lustre darted Irom her teeth so ivory white, 

You’d think you saw the gliding ot two losy clouds dividing. 

And the crescent they v^cic hidi ■•g gleam foith upon your sight 
Thro’ these lips, as thro’ the portals of a heaven pure and bnght. 
Came a bieathmg ol dehght ! 

She had seen young Maurice lately walk foith so proud and stately. 
And tenderly and greatly she loved him flom that hour ; 

Unseen she roamed beside him, to guard him and to guide him, 

But now she must divide him from her human rival’s power. 

Ah ! Ahce — gentle Ahce ’ the storm begins to lower 
That may crush Glenganif ’s flowa. 

The moon, that late was gleaming, as calm as childhood’s dreammg, 
Is hid, and, vildly scrcammg, tlie stormy wmds <mse; 
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And tlie clouds flee quick and fkster before tkeir suHen master, 

And the shadows of disaster are falling firoin the skies — 

Strange sights and soundb are rising — but, Maurice, be thou wise, 
Nor heed the tempting cnes. 

If ever mortal needed that counsel, surely he did ; 

But the wile has now succeeded — he wanders £iom his path ; 

The doud its lightning sendeth, and its bolt the stout rendeth, * 
And the firm arbutus bendeth in the whirlwmd, as a lath ! 

Now and then the moon looks out, but, alas I its pale face hath 
A dreadftil look of wrath. 

In vain hia strength he squanders — 'at each step he wider wan- 
ders— 

Now he pauses — now he pondere where his present path may lead ; 
A-nd, as he round is gazing, he sees — a sight amazing I — 

Beneath him, calmly graziag, a noble jet-black steed.^ 

« Now, Heaven be praised ! ” cried Maurice, “ this is fortunate in* 

From this labyrinth Tm fi:eed ! 

Upon its hack he leapeth, but a shudder through him creepeth, 

As the mighty monster sweepeth like a torrent through the deU ; 

Bis mane, so softly flowing, is now a meteor blowing, 

And his burning eyes are glowing with the hght of an inward hell; 
And the red breath of his nostrils, hke steam where the lightning fel^ 
j^d his hoofe have a thunder knell ! 

“What words have we for painting the momentary fainting 
ihat the nder’s heart is taintmg, as decay doth taint a corse ? 

But who will stoop to chiding, m a fancied courage priding, 

When we know that he is riding the fearful P hooka Horse ? * 

Ah ! his heart beats quick and faster than the smitings of remorse 
As he sweqieth through the wild grass and gorse. 


* The Fhooka is described as belonging to the malignant class of Hiiry beings, 
uid he IS as wild and capncious in his character as ho is changeable in his form. 
At one time an eagle or an tffnis/atuus, at another a horse or a bull while occasion- 
ally he figures as two single animals ‘^rolled into ono,” exhibiting a compound of 
the calf and goat. When he assumes the form of a horse, his grait object, accord- 
ing to a recent writer, seems to be to obtain a lider, and then he is in his most 
m^gnant gloiy. Headlong he dashes throuf^h bner and brake, through flood 
and fell, over mountain, valley, moor, oi nver, indmcnminatcly , up or down 
precipice is alike to him. provided ho guitific'. the znalevolcnci' that sinims to in<!pii e 
him He bounds and flies over and hejoud them, gin tilicd b> tho distress, and 
utterly reckless and ruthless of the cues and dangci anil suffi'iiug of the luekK>ss 
Wight who bestrides him. As the ^finna genbrnf oi ‘Will-o’-lhowisp,’ ho luri»s 
but to betray. Like the Hanovouan, ‘Tuckbnld,’ ho iloludos the night wandeier 
into a bog, and leads him to his destruction in aqu.tgmiie or pit Maepherson's 
Spirit of Loda is evidently founded on the tradition of the phooka. and in the Fin* 
man Tales he is repeatedly mentioned as the Ihika luuindi, or hairy apirltj of 
the bine valley.' Gtok&^s Faiiy Legendb, Hall & Iidum 
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As the avalanche conies crashing, *niid the scattered streamlets 
splashing, 

Thus backward wildly dashing, flew the horse through C^im-an-eich ; 
Through that glen so wild and narrow, back he darted hke an ar- 
row — 

Bound, round by Gougane Barra, and the fountains of the Lee ; 

O’er the Giant’s Grave he leapeth, and he seems to own in fee 
The mountams, and the rivers, and the sea ! 

Prom his flashing hoofe who shall lock the eagle homes of Malloc • 
When he bounds, as bounds the MiaUoch f in its wild and murmur^ 
ing tide ? 

But as winter leadeth Flora, or the night leads on Auror^ 

Or as shines green Glashenglora J along the black hill’s side — 
Thus, beside that demon monster, white and gentle as a biide^ 

A tender fawn is seen to glide. 

It is the fawn that fled him, and that late to Alice led him— 

But now it does not dread him, as it feigned to do before. 

When down the mountain gliding, in that shelter’d meadow hidings 
It left his heart abiding by wild Glengariff ’s diore ; 

For it was a gentle Farcy who the fewn’s light form wore, 

And who watched sweet Alice o’er. 

But the steed is backward prancing where late it was advancing, 
And his flashing eyes are glancing, like the sun upon Loch Foyle; 
The hardest granite crushing, through the thickest brambles brudi- 
ing, 

Now like a shadow rushmg up the sides of Slicve-na-goil ! § 

And the fawn beside him gliding o’er the rough and broken soil. 
Without fear and without toiL 

Through woods, the sweet birds’ leaf home, he rusheth to the sea 
foam — 

Long, long the fairies’ chief home, when the summer nights are cool. 
And the blue sea, like a Siren, with its waves the steed environ. 
Which hiss hke furnace iron when plunged within a pool, 

Then along among the islands where the water irymiis bear mle^ 
Through the bay to AdragooL 

Now he rises o’er Bearhaven, where he hangeth like a raven — 

Ah ! Maurice, though no craven, how terrible for thee ! 

To see the mi^ shading of the mighty mountains feding, 

* “Wildly from Malloc the eagles are screaming.**— CaVaiMoCi Gmgcatit Barra, 

I Mialloch. “the murmuring nver*’ at GlengarilT — Cork, 

Glafthenglonu u mountain torrent ^hich finds ito uay into the Atlantic ocean 
through (jlengniiff in the west of the county of Cork. The name, literally trana- 
lated, signifies “the noisy gieen watei ’* 

g The most remaikable and beautiful mountain at Glenganff is the nohlo comcal 
one whose ancient name is SUahh^a-god ( ‘the mountain of the wild people.”) 
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And thy winged fire-steed wading tlaro' the clouds as thro' a sea ! 
Now he feels the earth beneath hun — he is loosen’d — he is tree, 
And asleep in C6im-an-eich. 

Away the wild steed leapeth, while his rider calmly sleepeth 
Beneath a rock which keepeth the entrance to the glen. 

Which standeth hkc a castle, where are dwellmg lord and vassal, 
Where within are wme and wassail, and without are warrior men— 
But save the sleepmg Maurice, this castle cliff had then 
No mortal denizen I * 

Now Maurice is awaking, for the solid earth is shaking, 

And a sunny hght is breaking through the slowly opening stone— 
And a fair page at the portal crieth, ** Wdcome, welcome I mortal, 
Beave thy world (at best a short ill), for the pleasant world we own — 
There are joys by thee untasted, there are glones yet unknown — 
Com^ kneel at Una’s throne.” 

With a sullen sound of thunder, the great rock falls asunder. 

He looks around m wonder, and wnth ravishment awhile — 

Por the air his sense is chauiin^, with as exquisite a paimng, 

As when summer clouds are raining o’er a flow'ery Indian itde— 
And the feces that surround him, 0 1 how exquisite their smile. 

So free of mortal care and guile. 

These forms, 0 ! they are finer — these faces are diviner 
Than, Phidias, even thme are, with all thy magic art ; 

Por beyond an artist’s guessing, and beyond a bard’s expressing, 

Is the face that truth is dressmg wath the feelings of the heart ; 

Two worlds are there together — Earth and Ilcaven have each a 
part — 

And such, divinest Una, thou art ! 

And then the dazzhng lustre of the hall in which they muster — 
Where hnghtest diamonds cluster on the flashmg walls around ; 

And the flying and advancing, and the sighing and the glancing, 
And the music and the dancmg on the flower-inwoven ground, 

And the laughing and the feastmg, and the quaffing and the sound, 
In which their voices aH are drowned. 

But the murmur now is hushing — there’s a pushing and a rushing. 
There’s a crowdmg and a crushing, thiongh that golden, fiury place, 
Where a snowy v5l is lifting, like the slow and silent bhit’ting 
Of a shimng vapor drifting acioss the moon’s pale face, 

Por there sits gentle Una, fairest queen of fairy race, 

In her beauty, and her majesty, and grace. 

♦ There is a great rortic iit*»’nilv -psenihllng the description !n tiie toxt^ 
which stands near ilu u.i i • > the pai»s of C6im*^m-eioh. 
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The moot! by stars attended, on her pearly throne ascended. 

Is not more purely splendid than this fairy-gurted queen ; 

And when her hps had spoken, *mid the charmed silence broken. 
You’d thu^ you had awoken in some bright Elysian scene ; 

For hex voice than the lark’s was sweeter, that sings in joy between 
The heavens and the meadows green. 

But her cheeks — ah ! what are roses } “What are clouds where eve 
reposes 

What are hues that dawn disclc^es ? to the blushes spreading ^ere ; 
And what the ^axkling motion of a star within the ocean, 

To the crystal soft emotion that h^ lustrous dark eyes wear ? 

And the tress^ of a moonless and a starless mght are 
To the blackness of her raven hair. 

Ah ! Mortal, hearts have panted for what to thee is granted — 

To see the halls enchanted of the spirit world levealed ; 

And yet no glimpse assuages the feverish doubt that rages 
In the hearts of bards and sages wherewith they may be healed ; 

For this have pUgruns wandered — for this have votaries kneeled— 
For this, too, has blood bedewed the field. 

** And now that thou beholdest, what the wisest and the oldest, 
What the bravest and the boldest, have never yet descried — 

Wilt thou come and share our beiug, be a part of what thou’rt 
seeing, 

And flee, as we are fleeing, through the boundless ether wide ? 

Or along the solver ocean, or down deep where pearls hide ? 

And I, who am a queen, will be thy bnde. 

** As an essence thou wilt enter the world’s mysterious c^tre ” — 
And then the fairy bent her, imploring to the youth — 

** Thou’lt be jfree of death’s cold ghastness, and, with a comet’s 
fastness, 

Thou canst wander through the vastness to the Paiadise of Truth, 
Each day a new joy bniiging, which will never leave, m sooth, 

The slightest stam of wearmess and lulh.” 

As he listened to the speaker, his heart grew weak and weaker — 

Ah ’ Memory, go seek her, that maiden by the w'ave, 

WTio with terror and amazement is looking from her casement, 
Where the billows at the basement of her nestled cottage rave 
At the moon, which struggles onward through the tempest, like the 
brave, 

And which sinks wuthm the clouds as in a grave. 

All maidens will abhor us — and it’s very painful for us 
To tell how faithless Maurice forgot his phghted vow , 

He thinks not of the breakmg of the heart he late was sedung — 
VOL. n. 12 
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He bat listeoa to her speaking; and bat gazes on her brow — 

And bos heart has all consent^, and his hps are ready now 
With the awful, and mevocable vow. 

While the wcrd is there abiding, lo ! the crowd is now dividing, 
^d, with sweet and gentle gliding, in before him came a lawn ; 

It was the same that fled him, and that seemed so much to dread 
him, 

When it down m triiunph led him to Glengariff*s grassy lawn, 
When, from rock to roc^ descendmg, to sweet Alice he was (h:aw% 
As through C6im-aa-eich he hunted from the dawn. 

The magic chain is broken — no fairy vow is spoken — 

Prom bos trance he hath awoken, •and once agam is free ; 

And gone is Tina’s palace, and vain the wild steed’s malice, 

And again to gentle Alice down he wends through C6un-an-mchs 
The moon is calmly shining over mountain, stream, and tree. 

And the yellow sea-plants glisten through the sea* 

« « * ♦ ♦ ' 

The sun his gold is flinging, the happy birds are singing. 

And bells are gayly ringing along G-lengaiifTs sea ; 

And crowds in many a gafiey to the happy marriage rally 
Of the maiden of thevalley and the youth of C6im-an-ach ; 

Old eyes with joy axe we^mg, as all ask on bended knee, 

A blessing, gen&e Alice, upon thee I 


PTICK THE PAIRY. 

BT THOMAS MOOEB. 

Wottld’st know what tricks, by the pale moonlight, 
Are played by me, the merry httle Sprite^ 

Who wing through air from the camp to the court, 
Prom king to down, and of all make ^rt ; 

Singing, I'am the Sprite 
" Of the merry midnight, 

Who laugh at weak mortals, and love the moonlight ? 

To a miser’s bed, where he snoring slept 
And dieamt of his cash, I slyly crept ; 

Chink, clunk o’er his pillow like money I rang, 

And he waked to catch — but away I sprang, 

Smging, I am the Sprite, &c. 

I saw through the leaves, in a damsel’s bower, 

She was waiting her love at that starlight hour ; 
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•* Kist — hist ! ” quoth I, with an amorous sigh, 

And she £ew to the door, but away flew I, 

Singing, I am the Spnte, &c. 

■While a bard sat inditing an ode to his love, 

Like a pair of blue meteors I stared from above, 

And he swoon’d — for he thought ’twas the gh^ poor man I 
Of his lady’s eyes, while away I ran. 

Singing, I am the Spnte 
Oi the merry midnight, 

*Who laugh at weak mortals, and bve the moonlight. 


■"AUL DESMOND AND THE BANSHEE. 

Now cheer thee on, my gallant steed. 

There’s a weary way before us — 

Across the mountain swiftly speed, 

For the storm is gathering o’er us. 

Away, away, the horseman rides ; 

His bounding steed’s dark form 

Seem’d o’er the soft black moss to glide— 

A ^int of the storm 1 

Now, roUmg in the troubled sky, 

The thunder’s loudly crashing ; 

' And thiough the dark clouds, dnviug by, 
The moon’s pale light is flashing. 

In sheets of foam the mountam flood 
Comes roanng down the glen ; 

On the steep bank one moment stood 
The horse and iider then. 

One desperate bound the courser gave. 

And plunged into the stieam ; 

And snorting, stemmed the boilmg wave, 

By the hghtning’s quivering gleam. 

The flood is pa'^t — the bank is gamed — 
Away with headlong speed : 

A fleeter hoise than Desmond rem’d 
Ne’er served at lover’s need. 

His scattered tram, m eager haste, 

Far, far behmd bam nde ; 

Alone he’s ciobsed the mountain wastes 
To m.ct hi'i luomised bnde. 
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The clouds across the moon’s dim form 
Are fast and faster sailing, 

And sounds are heard on idie sweeping storm, 
Of mid unearthly wading. 

At first low meanings seem’d to die 
Away, and famtly languish ; 

Then swell into the pieremg cry 
Of deep, heart-bursting anguish. 

Beneath an oak, whose branches bare 
Were crashing in the storm, 

With wrmgmg hands and streaming hair, 
There sat a female form. 

To pass that oak m vain he tried ; 

His steed refused to stir, 

Though furious ’gainst his panting side 
Was struck the bloody spur. 

The moon, by driving douds o’ercast, 
Withheld its fitful gleam ; 

And louder than the tempest blast 
Was heard the Banshee’s scream. 

And when the moon unveiled once more, 

And showed her paly hght. 

Then nought was seen save the branches hoar 
Of the oak-tree’s blasted might. 

That shriddng form had vanished 
Trom out that Ignely place ; 

And, like a dreamy vision, fied, 

Nor left one single trace. 

Earl Desmond gazed — his bosom swe 
With grief and sad foreboding ; 

Then on his fiery way he held, 

His courser madly goading. 

Eor well that wailing voice he knew, 

And onward hurrying fast, 

O’er hills and dales impetuous flew, 

And reached his home at last. 

Beneath his wearied courser’s hoof 
The tremblmg drawbridge clangs, 

And Desmond sees his own good roof, 

But darkness o’er it hangs; 

He pass'd beneath the gloomy gate, 

No guidmg tapers bum ; 

No vassals in the court-yard wait, 

To welcome his return. 
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The hearth is cold in the londy hall, 

No banquet decks the board ; 

No page stands ready at the call. 

To ’tend his weaned loi-d. 

But all mthin is dark and drear, 

No sights or sounds of gladness — 

Nought broke the stillness on the ear, 

Save a sudden burst of sadness. 

Then slowly swdTd the keener’s strain 
With loud lament and weeping, 

For lound a corse a mournful train 
The sad death-watch were keeping. 

A^ast he stood, bereft of power, 

Hope’s feiry visions fled , * 

His fears confemed — his beauteous fl.ower — 
His feir-hair’d bade — was dead I 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


PThe tradition m this beautiful little ballad almost the same as that on trbich 
“Hy-Biasail,” and other poems in this collection are founded, except in point of 
locality, the scene ot the latter ball ids bemi; placed m the Atlantic, to the west 
of the t<>les of Arran, while “ the Enchanted Island ” is supposed to be m tihe 
neischborhood of Ratlilin Island, off the uoith coast of the county Antrim. !l^e 
name of the island, which has been spelt a different way by almost every writer 
on the subject, is supposed to be Ueiived from Eugh-Emn, or *‘the Fort of Brin,” 
as its situation, commanding tbelri'sh coast, might make it, not unaptly, be styled 
“ the fbi tress of Ireland.” — See Leonards Topogtaghvi jSaWntco.] 


To Rathlin’s Isle I chanced to sail, 

'When summei breezes softly blew, 

And there I heard so sweet a tale. 

That oft I -wished it could be true. 
They said, at eve, when rude winds sleep, 
And hushed is every turbid swdl, 

A mermaid rises from the deep, 

And sweetly tunes her ma^ sheU. 

And'while she plays, rock, dell, and cave^ 
In dying falls the soimd retain, 

As if some choial qmits gave 

Their aid to swell her witching strain. 
Then summoned by that dulcet note, 
Dpnsmg to th’ admirmg view, 

A fduy Inland seems to float 

With tmts of many a gorgeous hue. 

12 * 
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And glittering fanes, and lofty t&wers, 
All on this fairy isle are seen ; 

And waving trees, and shady boweis, 
With moie than mortal verdure green* 
And as it moves, the western sky 

Glows with a thousand varying rays ; 
And the calm sea, tinged wnth each dy^ 
Seems hl^e a golden dood of blaze; 

They also say, if earth or stone, 

Piroitt verdant Erm*s hallow^ land. 
Were on this magic island thrown, 

For ever fixed, it then would stand. 
But, when for this, some little boat 
JxL silence ventures from the shore — 
The mermaid sinks — hushed is the note^ 
The fairy isle is seen no more I 


A FAIRY LEGEND OF KNOCK-MA. 

BuraE as young hearts will ever be, when Earth is robed in summer 
pnde, 

A hand of peasant maidens qport along Knock-Ma's grass-covered 
side ; 

The birds that carol gayly round are not so free from pain or care— 

The lambs that frisk across the lea sport not with a more joyous air ; 

Sweet strains in which their swelling souls find voice for every rap- 
tured sense, 

And laughter such as only peals from youth and health and inno- 
cence, 

Bing down the slope; like distant chimes, or like the gushing music 
pour’d 

From pebbly-bedded rivulets for ever ghding Ocean-ward. 

Tall, stately forms that well imght grace the proudest Orient Sultan's 
throne ; 

Dark eyes whose flashing glances like stars from the midnight azure 
shone ; 

Long tress6d gills, with voices like the breathmgs of a golden 
string — 

The bloom of dawning womanhood'^— the lighter glow of maiden 
Spring — 

All — all are there. Some dance around wnth steps that leave be- 
hind no trace: 

Some musingly recline, or sit in attitud(?s of winning grace, 

Eiitwimiig flagrant diadems, of eveiy wild flower’s bnghtest tints; 

And w'ell are Natme’s chilcUen decked m Nature's sunjdest ooma- 
mexLts. 
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Tte eveidng*s Imes are gorgeous all, yet some the mind more grand- 
ly strike ; 

All song is sweet, but all can claim the spirit’s homage not alike ; 

So, 'mid these buds of loveliness, is one well meet to be their Queen ; 

Hers is the chastened grace of form, the faultless bloom and sunny 
mien. 

That glad the eye and type a heart within as pure as they are fair ; 

Hers is the fleetest foot, and hers the lightest lay and laughter there ; 

Yet this spontaneous flow of mirth, the sparkling levity of youth, 

Was but a surface gleam that rose flom golden names of live and 
Truth. 

Amid thdr joyous merriment, a Cloud sails slowly o'er the Sun ! 

They start up as the shadow falls ; they look ; it kometh dreadly 
dun ; 

And though not e’en the shghtest leaf is by the slumbering breezes 
stirred, 

Advancing bodefully afar a Pyramid of Gloom appeared ! 

Hushed IS each tone so lately loud ; each knee is bent ; each brow is 
crossed ; — 

All know that whirlwind mass enfolds Pionn-Yaira and his Fairy- 
host I 

Its coming is awaited now in agonizing breathlessness 

O I Mary, Mother ! shield them — save — in this diead moment of 
distress. 

The Doom-cloud passes o’er at length; slowly its fatal ^ade de- 
parts ; 

The sun outshines; the maids arise, with tremblmg frames and 
heatmg hearts ; 

A thankful prayer unconsciously from every pallid lip bursts forth — 

Why voiceless — stirless — thus is Shef so lately 6ll of song and 
mirth r 

Bound wildly her companions throng ; they call upon her, but in 
vain; 

They look upon the brow — it wears no trace of agony or pain ; 

But all is calm as if the maid had sunk in slumber’s soft embrace, 

And they might deem she sl^t, but for that awful fixedness of 
face ! 

Bitterly thdr tears now fall ; for sister-like was she bdoved. 

Alas! that only thus can be the truth of their affection proved ! 

With many a pause for soitowing, they slowly pass down to the 
plain — 

Meet bearers of the beauteous Dead — a young and lovely funeral 
train ! 

Soon to their village homes beneath are borne the sounds of their 
lament ; 

The temn^stnd&en hearers feel a dolorous presentiment 
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That same disaster has occurred; and htccrying forth 'With wordiest 
awe, 

The.daik fulfilment of their saddest fear advancing home they saw I 


Those raven locks, that gentle face, it is not hard to recognize — 
Now nearer still — her well-loved name from mouth to mouth, low 
whispered, flies ; 

One feaiful word the tragic tale of her untimely fate has told — 

A tale to blanch the manliest lips, and freeze the very heart’s blood 
cold! 

Yet less of sorrow for the maid so eaily blighted is ^pr^ed, 

Than for the mother whose last hope and only joy in her were 
placed. 

O ! who will break to her the woful ddings of her darling’s doom. 
And fling o’er all her light of life an everlastmg doud of gloom ? 


Home-home at length, the tde is told ; those who have wept an 
only child 

May picture — but how faintly still— what pangs that mother’s 
bosom filled. 

One short, sharp cry burst firom her lips, as if the seat of life were 


stung ; 

TJnto the breathless coipse she leaped, and there in sorrow’s silence 
clung. 

Ah! think ye words can take the gall from anguish so unspeak- 
able^ 

Preach calmness to the Winter blast, and make the torrent’s flow be 
still — 

Command the starry host to cease their mighty motions round the 
Pole — 

But seek not grief’s convulsions in a broken spirit to control ! 


Too long remains that death-hke trance of tearless, wordless agony— 

Too soon, alas ! she must awake to keener sense of misery I 

But — Heavens ! — the film drawn o’er her eyes — the stillness of v 
each liaeament — 

The firm-set hps, the rigid limbs — the cold, damp forehead’s ashy 
tint — 

O, darkest woe ! her mother-heart was stricken to its inmost core — 

She could but die — and earthly grief shall reach hex bosom never 
more I 

And O ! but it was sad to see the young flower blighted in its 
prune, 

Beside the fallen parent-stem, rugged with care, and thought, and 
tune I 


That night was many an effort made, by mystic rite and holy 
prayer — 

By au^t possessed of power to awe the fipirit-dwelleis of the air ; 
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But vainly ctilled were mystic herbs, and vaMy wrought each spell 
and charm. 

Nor fervent prayers, nor heart-wrung tears, reanimate the soulless 
form I 

One diroud and coffin served for both — it were unmeet to separate 

Those who in life had loved so well, and borne in death the same 
sad late ! 

In Glanafosha’s ruined church they slumber caliUly, side by side ; 

And oft this legend of Knock-Ma the peasants tell at eventide. 

Mac-Duach. 


THE BANSHEE. 

BY I. BOKREST. 

[The lament of the Banshee Is heard only at night. It is a solemn and melan- 
cliolv strain, generally streaming fitfully from some neighboring caim or hillock, 
or from beside a stream. The well known Irish keen veiy closely resembles it. 
Its utterance, too, like that of the keen, is accompanied with a clapping of hands, 
and all the indications of intense sorrow.] 

Shelter’d within a pleasant sunny nook, 

A cottage stood. Beside it flowed a brook 
That babbled as it went, and some old trees, 

Whose green leaves quivered m the summer breeze^ 

Stood round and near it : roses and jessamine 
Througl^ its quaint porch luxuriantly did twine, 

Amd peeped mto the open lattices. 

It had a qidet and a cheerful look 
Tliat spoke of comfoit. With a favorite hook 
I know no place where one might wile away 
More pleasantly a sim-bnght summer day , 

For ever as within its shaded porch I bent, 

There breathed an atmosphere of such content 
As sank mto theheait. 


Beside the stream, 

Bapt, I’ve wrought out full many a bright day-dream, 
As shoit-hved as its bubbles, while the hours, 

Fraught with the fiagrance of the laughing flowers. 
Flew lightly by. That happy, happy time I 
At dewy eve or morning’s lovely prime, 

Or ’neath the blaze of noontide’s glowing ray, 

Pleasant alike the mmutes flew away, 

And all was happiness ! 


One summer eve I stray’d 
Along the streamlet’s side. Two childien play’d. 
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Two rosy cliildren, *inid the stately ranlts * 

Of rushy -weeds that line its mossy banks, 

Untiringly ; and the long summer day 
Seemed ail too short for their dehghtful play# 

One was a being beautiful and bright, 

Soft as the dawn of sumiuer*s morning light ; 

And dehcate as soft , her raven hair 
Hung o’er a brow most exquisitely fair, 

Its tresses twming lound a neck of snow, 

Down which they curled in nch and graceful flow* 
In each bright sparkle of her gentle eyes 
Some laughing Fairy lurked in soft disguise, 

And music, as she laughed, in mirthful glee, 

Burst forth m tones of touchmg mdody. 

Of age maturer was the stalwart boy 
Who wandeied by her side. To him 'twas joy 
To tend that gentile girl : for her he bent 
O’er the dark stream tliat murmured as it went. 

To pluck the flowers that fringed its sedgy banks, 
Hii. best ic^ard her look of modest thanks ! 

She V as the stai on which hi«? gaze was bent, 

The pole-stai of his hopes. Each lineament 
Of that fan face was shadow’d on his heait. 

She was, m truth, his better, noblci part — 

Ib? they loe? e one and each in other found 
A dealer self twmes the n-y lound 
llie sturdy oak, so lound his sold she thiew 
Hei gcaitleness, and thus in love they hvod and grew# 

And years rolled by, and that flur being stood 
Blight in the chaims of opening voniiuihood ; 

So tau wuh,!!, so modest none was seen 
To match sweet Elli.x on the village green ; 

Kor m the revel, noi the village dance, 

A bnghtei form, or lauei countenance ! 

Thus ycais i oil’d by till wai’s fierce tuiriult come, 
And iiUed oui valley with its rutlile s flame. 

T-he dium, the fife, the banners blight and gay, 

Led many a youth to join the dicad an ay. 

Luied by tlie pomp, joiing Dksmoxd left liis home 
In seaich of fame thiough othci Linds to loam . 
Through ochci lands, uhcic distant, distant lai, 

Fierce burn’d the toich of desolating wai. 

O, ^hat a parting then was theus ’ What gnef I 
An age of sorrow in those moments brief 
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Their young hearts tasted. Tain it were to paint 
Young Ellen’s anguish. Language could but faint 
Picture her tearless gnef — no complaint 
Lid her hps breathe. Buoy’d by bright hopes he went, 
But ehe I — For her thenc^orth was no content. 

And months waned slowly by. 


It was a night 

Full of delicious softness. Clear and blight 
In the blue vault above the young moon shone^ 

Amd earth was cinctured with a starry zone. 

The flowers, sweet smiles of earth, beneath her light, 
Sparklmg with Natuie’s tear-drops glistened bright, 
Ajcid ever as the night-breeze sighed around, 
Scattered their sweets upon the paf umed ground. 

0, ’twas a night in^ht tempt one forth to rove, 

And hold communiou with an absent love — 

A night for tender thinking. She had been 
Watching the beauties of tdiat moonlight scen^ 
Maiking the twinklmgs of each brilliant star, 

And thinking that on other lands afar 
Tbose bright orbs shone. 


She deemed, too, that Me gaze 
Was turned upon them. Thoughts of bygone days 
Came rushing o’er her, days of happmess. 

And then the fond gul knelt to piay and bless ; 

She knelt as was her wont, and kneding wept, 

Till weary with her achmg thoughts she slept. 

Not long she slumber’d. On her half-dosed ear 
Broke words of dreadful import, sounds of fear. 

Hark > hark ! on the wings of the night- wafted gale 
Sweeps on, in its death-ton«i, the Banshee’s shrill wail I 
Hark J hark ! to the echoes which sadly prolong 
Those dread notes of sorrow, her gloom-brmging song ! 
From the depths of the grave, from the darkness of hell, 
The Phantom comes forth with her death-breathmg speU ; 
For the gleam ot her dark eye^ the hiss of her breath. 

But herald the commg of sorrow and death I 

See, see ’ as beneath the low casement she lingers, 

How Tivildly she points mth those skeleton fingers ^ 

How harsh on the ear of the dream-lapp’d young sleeper, 
Giate the heart-chilhng tones of the wail of the weeper ! 
What anguish of gnef, O, vhat agony burning, 

Breathe forth in that wild tale of sorrow and mourning ! 
Hark, hark ! on the rnght-wund, so mournfully sighmg, 
Comes the death-shnek of one in a distant land dying I 
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THE BAHSHEB’S SONG- 

** O’er the -wild heath I roam, 

On the night- wuid I come ; 

And Beauty shall pale 
At .the voice of my wail I 

Hush ! hark to my tidings of gloom and of sorrow ! 

Go, we<^ tears of blood, for — UcA f d'eag <m chon a! * 

« With the stranger the brave 
Hath now found him a giave ; 

And in beauty and bloom 
He hath sunk to the tomb ! 

O, never for Desmond shall beam forth a morrow ; 

For in death cold he lieth — Uch ' ^eag an chorra I 

« Woe, woe wild and deep I 
Wike, fair one, and we^ ! 

Wail, wail, wad, wildly wad 
At the voice of my tale I 
Go, go I henceforth life is a bmden and sorrow I 
Foi thy heart’s pulse is stiicken — Uch ' d*eag an chorra I ** 

Shiiekmg, the Phantom fled. I came and found 
The maiden lymg lifeless on the giound. 

Long, long she lay msensible. At length 
Some feeble symptoms of returning strength 
Were manifest, and she could faintly tell 
What on that sad and weary night befell. 

’Twas vain to reason with her. She ■would hear 
Ko reason from me. Still the ready teai 
Woidd follow the sad story, and her cheek 
Grow pallid at the thouglit of that unearthly shriek, 

A month elaps’d — and then, alas ! we knew 
That the dread vision w^as too sadly true. 

She smiled again no more ; but from that hour 
Wither’d and droop’d like to a bhghted flower. 

Hourly she wasted : Yet her cheek grew bright 
With a deep crimson circle, and a hght 
Unearthly sparkled in her beaming eyes. 

Fondly I hoped — alas ! I was unwise 
To dream the beauty of that crimson blush, 

Was aught but what it was, Consumption’s hectic flush. 

She died — and O, my grief was deep and wild — 

I grieved — for dark-hair’d Ellen was my child I 

* Literally— -Alas I the beloved hath diedl 
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In yon lone gien they buried her, and there 
Oft do I go ^one to breathe n prayer 
For her departed spirit. It may be 
She hears a.nd blesses me,' *Twere agony 
To think it otheiwise. When the moon’s light, 

Her lowly grave doth rest upon, and bright 

Its rays gleam over it, thai doth it seem 
As of her spirit hovered in that beam, 

And smiled in peace upon me. Deem ye not 
My words unh^ow’d, *Tis a blessed thought 
Which fondly I have cherish’d. I have clung 
To this bright hope smce first my heart was wrung 
Under my sad b^eavement. Soon, O ’ soon, 

(And I 'would crave it as a blessed boon !) 

My bones shall rest with hers, my spirit soar 
To me^ my dark-hair’d child upon a happier shore I 


THE FAIHY BOY,* 

BY SAKUBL LOVBB, 

A MOTHER came, when stars were paling. 

Wailing round a lonely spring ; 

Thus she cried while tears were falling, 

Calling on the Fairy King : 

** WTiy with spells my child caressing, 

Courting hun with fairy joy ; 

Why destioy a mother’s blessing, 

WTierefore steal my baby boy ? 

« O’er the mountain, through the wild wood, 

WTiere his childhood loved to play ; 

Where the flow'ers are freshly springing, 

There I w'ander, day by day. 

** There I wander, growing fonder 
Of the child that made my joy ; 

On the echoes wildly calling, 

To restore my fairy hoy- 

« But in vain my plaintive calling, 

Tears are falling all in vam ; 

* Wlien a t)eautiful child pines and dies, the Irish peasant believes the healthy 
4ifimt hftfi been stolen by the fi.iiiies, and a sickly ^left in Its place. 

VOL. n. 13 
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He now sports with fairy jAeasu^ 
He's the treasure of tii:eir ttain ! 

•* Pare thee well, my child, for ever. 
In this world Pve lost my joy, 

But m the neast we ne'er shall sever, 
Th&re I'll find my angel boy I " 


COEMAC A3OT MARY. 

BT r. CnOTTOK OnOXEB. 

* Shb is not dead — she has no graye — 

She lives bdieath Lough Corrib's water ;♦ 

And in the murmur of eacdiwave 
Metbinks I catch the songs I taught her.** 

Thus many an evening on the shore 
Sat Cormac raving wild and lowly; 

Still idly muttering o'ar and o'er, 

^e lives, detamed by spells unh(fiy. 

Death claims her not, too fair for earth. 

Her spirit hves — ahen of beaven ; 

Nor will it know a second birth 
When sinful mortals are forgiven I 
Cold is this rock — the wind comes chill, 

And mists the gloomy waters cover ; 

But O I her soul is colder still — 

To lose her God — to leave her lover I '* 

The lake was in profound repose^ 

Yet one white wave came gently curlings 
And as it reach'd the shore, arose 
Dim figures — banners gay unfurling. 

Onward they move, an airy crowd ; 

l^ough each thin form a moonlight ray shone 
While spear and hdm, in pageant proud. 

Appear m liquid undulation. 

Bright barbed steeds curvetting tread 
Iheir trackless way with antic capers ; 

And curtain clouds hang overhead, 

Pestoon'd by lainbow-color'd vapors. 

And when a breath of air would stir 
That drapery of Heaven's own wreathing, 
light wings of pnsmy gossamer 
Just moved and qparlried to the breathing. 

• In the ooimty of Qiawaj. 
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Nor waating was the dioral song, 

Swelling in silvery chimes of sweetness ; 
To sound of which this subtle throng 
Advanced in playful grace and fleetness. 
With music’s strain, all came and went • 
Upon poor Cormac's doubting vision; 

Now rising in wild merriment. 

Now softly fading in derision. 

Christ, save her soul,” he boldly cried ; 
And when that blessed name was spoken^ 
Kerce yells and fiendish shrid^ replied, 

And vanished all, — the was broken* 
And now on Corrib’s londly shore, 

Freed by his word from power of jBury, 

To life, to love, restored once more, 

Yoimg Cormac welcomes back his Mary. 


THE VOYAGE OF EM AN OGE. 

BY T. n. h’qee. 

[The legend of Hy-Briwal is one of the best known of onr national tradltiona, 11 
Is an island which used once every seventh year to emerge from the depths of the 
ocean, fkr to the west of At ran; and like a very Eden in its beauty, and, hke 
Eden, too, shut against the lace of man. Many voyages were undertaken by the 
adventurous and the visionary, in search of this lable-land, with what success u 
related in O’EUherty’s West Connaught, and other old books, English as well as 
Insh] 

In the ’Western Ocean’s waters, where the sinking sun is lost, 

Hises many a holy cloiteach high o’er many an island coast, 

Bearing rung by the tempest when the qaray to heaven is toss’d : 

Bearing bells and holy crosses, that to Arran men afar 

Twinkle through the davni and twilight, hke th’ mist-environ’d staz 

Hung in heaven for their guidance, as, m sooth, such symbols are. 

'Tis a Eosary of Islands in the Ocean’s hollow palm — 

Sites of faith unchanged by storms, all unchangmg m the calm. 
There the world-betrayed may hide them, and the weary heart find 
balm. 

Wayward as a hill-stream chafing in a sad fir-forest glen, 

Liv^ the silent student Eman, among Arran’s holy men, 

Sighing still for far Hy-Brasil — sight of fear to human ken. 

Bom a chieftain, and predestined by his sponsors for a sage, 

Eman Oge * had tracked the sages over many an ancient page, 
Drained their old scholastic vials, nor did these his thirst assuage* 

* Eman Oge means young Edward. 
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Thinking thenceforth, and d^loring, sat he nightly on the strand^ 
Ever watching, ever sighing, tor the fabled fairy land ; 

Eor this earth, he held it hateful, and its sons a soulless band. 

'Twas midsurniner midnight, silence on the isles and ocean lay, 
Elects of sea-birds rode at anchoi, on the waveless mwnbright bay. 
To the moon, across tie waters, stretched a shin i n g silver way. 

"When — 0, Christa I — in the offing like a ship upon the sight. 
Loomed a land of dazzling verdure, crossed with streams that flashe< 
like light, 

Under emerald groves whose lustre glorified the solemn night. 

As the hunter dashes onward wh^ the missing prey he qiies, 

As to a gracious mistress the forgiven lover flies. 

So across the sleeping ocean Bman in his cuirach hies. 

Kay, he never noted any of the Holy Id.and's signs, 

Saint Mac Duach*s tall Cathedral, or Samt Brecon's ivied dirines. 
Or ie old Cydopean dwellings — for a rarer scene he pines. 

Kow he nears it — now he touches the gold-ghttering jirecious sand— 
Lit of Ocean * is no miser when such treasures slip his hand — 

But whence come these antique galleys crowding the desertec 
strand ? 

Tyrian galleys with white benches, sails of purple, prows of gold. 
Triremes sudi as earned Csesar to the British coast of old — 
Serpents that had borne Vikmgs southward on adventures bold. 

Gondolas with glorious jewels sparkling on their necks of pride — 
Bucentaurs that brought the Doges to their Adriatic bride — 
Ensian Hulk and Spanish Fmnace lay reposing side by side. 

Carracks, currachs, all the vessds that the ocean yet had home. 

By no envious foemen captured, by no tempests toss' d or tom, 

Lay upon that stoxmless sea-be^h all untamish'd and unworn. 

But within them, or beside them, crew or captain, saw he none: 

« Have mankind for ever languish'd for the land I now have won ? ' 
So said Eman, as he landed, by his Angel tempted on. 

'Where it led him — what befell him — what he suffer'd — who sha l 
say ? 

One long year was pass'd and over — a midsummer's night and day 
Morning found him palhd, pulseless, stretch’d upon the island bay. 

• Lir is the Neptune of the Celts, and fether of several sea-spirits of Inferioj 
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Dead lie lay — liis brow was calcined like a greea leaf scorch'd in 
June, 

Hollow was his cheek, and haggard, gone his beaming smile and 
bloom — 

Dead he lay, as if his sj>int had already faced its doom. 

Who diall wake him? Who shall care him? Wayward Em a n , 
stark and still, 

Who will nerve anew his footsteps to ascend life's craggy hill ? 

Who will ease his anguish’d b^m ? Who restore him Thonght 
and WiU? 

Hark I how softly tolls the matin from the top of yonder tower. 

How it moves the stark man 1 Lo you ! hath a sound such magio 
power ? 

liO you ! lo you ! up he rises, waked and saved ! ah, blessed hour 1 

How he feels his brow — now gazes on that shore, and dcy, and sea 

How upon himself, and, lo you, now he bends to earth his knee ; 

God and angels hear him praying on the sea-shore fervently. 

THE FBAYEB O? EMAN 0GB. 

Gk)d of this Iri^ Mei, 

Blessed and old, 

Wrapt in the morning’s smile 
In the sea’s fold — 

Here, where thy saints have trod, 

Here where they piaycd. 

Hear me, O, savmg God, 

May I be saved I 

God of the circling sea 
Far-roUmg and deep. 

Its caves are unshut to thee — 

Its bounds thou dost keep — 

Here, from this strand 

Whence Saints have gone forth^ 

Father ! I own thy hand 
Humbled to earth. 

God of this blessed light 
Over me shining, 

On the wide way of right 
I go, unrepming. 

No more despismg 
My lot or my race. 

But toiling, upnsmg. 

To Thee thro’ Thy grace. 

13 * 
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THE HAIRY CHILI).* 

BT BB. ANSTEB, 
aaUNSIADOR OF "FAUST,” ETC. 

The summer sun was sinkmg 
With a mild light, calm and mellow ; 

It shone on my little boy's bonny cheeks, 

And his loose locks of yellow. 

The robin was singing sweetly, 

And his song was sad and tender ; . 

And my little boy’s eyes, while he heard the song, 
Smil^ with a sweet soft splendor. 

My little boy lay on my bosom 

while his soul the song was quaffing, 

The joy of his soul had tinged his cheek, 

And his heart and his eye were laughing. 

I sate alone in my cottage, 

The midnight needle plying ; 

I feared for my child, for the rush's light 
In the socket now was dymg I 

There came a hand to my lonely latch, 

Like the wind at midnight moaning ; 

I- knelt to pray, but rose again, 

Hot I heard my liitle boy groaning- 

I crossed my brow and I crossed my breast, 

But that night my child departed — 

They left a weakling in his stead, 

And 1 am broken-hearted I 

O ! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 

For his eyes are dim and hollow. 

My httle boy is gone — is gone, 

And his mother soon will follow ! 

The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 

And the ma<« be chanted meetly, 

And I shall sleep ivith my little boy, 

In the moonlight churchyard sweetly. 

♦ The woman, in whose character these linos are written, supposes her child 
stolen by a toy I need not mention how prevalent the superstition was among 
the peasantiy, which attnbuted instanccfi of auildon death to the agencor of these 
Spints. 
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THE OLDEN TIME. 

My blessaug rest upon thee, thou merry olden time, 

Wlien the iaines were in fashion, and the world was in its pzime; 
Every ruin had its goblin, every green rath had its fay, 

Till the hght of Science chased them from their ancient haunts 
aTvay. 

How rich wert thou in legends, gf magic lamps and ring — 

Of genii, whom a single word to mort^ aid would bring ; 

Of caves of gold and diamonds, where foot had never be^ 

Till by the frvored one their depths were all imveiled and seen. 

Thou wert the time for monarchs — then kings were kings indeed, 
With potent fairy sponsois to summon at their need ; 

Whose wands could change their enemies to marble at their will : 
Ah, many a king would need to have those wands of power still I 

O cnid race of stepmothers I where have you vanished now ? 
Where are the henpecked husbands who b^ore you used to bow, 
And yield their lovely daughtei-s to glut your jealous ire, 

Forg^ul, ’mid your blandishments, of ev'n the name of sire } 

Sweet beauteous persecuted tribe, princesses young and fair, 

With faces like a poef s dreams, and vrils of flowing hair. 

Beloved by enchanters, who turned to stone and wood, 

The prmces who to rescue you dared steel, and fire, and flood. 

Fierce cannibalish ^ants, who dwdt in forests wild, 

And worn and weary wayfarers to darksome dens beguiled ; 

Brave knights with charmed weapons, who laid the monsters low. 
And opening wide the dungeon doors, bid cease the captive's woe. 

Where are you all departed ? — where lie your treasures hid ? 

Where are the pearls and emeralds that came when they were bid I 
Where are the mines of gold and gems, that but to think of now. 
Dazzles our mental eyes with light — • Old World, where art thou ? 

We want those endless riches, we want the magic spdfls. 

That brought the fairies to your aid, from wood^ cuad hills, and 
wells ; 

We’ve no enchanters now-a-day, no cabalistic flames — 

The world has lost them all, and keeps but their time-honored 
names. 

O, could I find a magic wand, I'd bring those days again— 

I'd call the treasures from the caves of earth and throbbmg main ; 
The land should be a glorious land, as 'twas in andent time, ^ 

When the fiaines were m fashion, and the world was in it^iimob 

Tnscr. 





FIONN. 

KT ED'WABl^ KENEAXT. 

Liostlt thToiigli tte forest glaiwang, lite an. arrow sharp and fleets 
ihes a doe of milk-white beauty, with black eyes and twinkling feet* 
O’er tie glades that laugh in sunshine, through the dells that sleep 
in diade, 

Darts the doe of milk-white beauty, like a little trembling maid. 

Quidkly r<»e the mighty Fionn, and he called his faithful hounds. 
Bran iid Sgoelan, and they humed when they heard the w^- 
known sounds. 

Through the forest — through the forest, in pursuit the monarch hies. 
While the milk-white doe of beauty still before him ever flies. 

The morning sun shone sweetly when the wondrous chase began. 
The evening sun descended, yet sUll followed dogs and man. 
Through the many woodland windings, o'er the forest’s grassy floor. 
While the milk-white doe of beauty was before them evermore. 

Tin they came to old Slieve-Guillin the white doe before them flew ; 
When they came to old Slieve-Guillin then she vanished from their 
view ; 

Fast and west looked mighty Fionn, north and south the monarch 
gazed. 

Sweet and broken was the baying by bis sad hounds wildly raised. 

From the de^ heart of a valley, by a silver-bosomed lake. 

Strains of plaintive sorrow wander, and the forest echoes wake ; 

Wild and mouniful was the music as it struck the monarch's ears. 
And the voice to which he hsten'd, seem'd a voice of sobs and tears. 

By the still and gentle waters where the weeping willows twined. 

He beheld a beauteous ladye on the lonely bank rcelinod ; 

Her wild blue eyes were swollen with the big tears of despair, 

And adown her neck of hhes hung her long dishevell’d hair. 

( 162 ) 
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like the qneenly cygnet sailing o’er the water’s crystal breast, 

Like the rosy light of evening when the sun is in the west, 

Like a freezing star of brightness when the heavens are fair to see^ 
"Was the sad and beauteous ladye as she sang beneath the tree. 

O say, thou beauteous ladye, thus outspake the noble chief, 

“ Whence comes thy great affliction ? whence proceeds Ihy song of 
gnef ? 

Hast thou wandered in this wild wood — hast thou wandered from 
thy way 

Or can knightly succor aid the^ O enchanting ladye, say ? " 

Then outspake the lovely ladye smiling through her tears of woe, 

“ Gentle chieftain, noble chieftain, since my sorrows thou would’st 
know. 

In the well of yonder lake there lies a jewd rich and rare, 

A ring of gold with diamonds set, which once my finger ware. 

« A ring of gold more dearly loved than I do love mine eyes, 

A ring which more than aught on earth my foolish wishes prize— 
Smce rose the momm^ sunlight, I have wept the lake bcsid^ 

Gazing like a maid distracted on its waters dei^ and wide. 

« Gentle chieftain, valiant chieftain, wilt thou find my ring for me } 
Wilt thou dive beneath the crystal waves and search them 
curiously ? ” — 

Scarcdy spake the beauteous ladye, when the brave and noble king 
Plunged beneath the shining waters of the lake to find the ring. 

On the sands that beamed like crystal lay the jewd glittering bright, 
And it shone as shines a golden star, or gleams the moon at night ; 
Gladly seized the gem the monarch ; an-d he dutched it in his hand. 
Aloft above the sparkling wave, and swam towards the land. 

Alas ! alas ! what languor sdzes on the monarch’s hmhs, 

EGs brawny shoulders shnvd m the moment that he swims. 

He crawls into the valley green with footsteps faint and dow, 

His eyes are dim and glassy, and his hairs as white as snow. 

Par away that lovdy ladye hath departed, — far away, 

And beside the magic waters sits the monarch old and gray,^ 


♦ Mlluachra and Aine, the two fair daughters of Guillin Cualgne, of the maglo 
race of the Danaans, once saw and fell m love with Finn, th«5 beauteous son of 
Comhall. Mlluachia was jealous of her sister’s charms, and hearing her one day 
take an oath that she would never marry any man whose hair was gray, she deter* 
mined if possible, to make this lash tow a bai to her union with Finn She 
assembled her fi londs ot the Tuathade-Danaans and bv the power of their enchant- 
ments they called forth a magic lake at the side of Slieve Guillin which had the 
pioperty of lendering any person gray-headed who should enter its waters. This 
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All, the cursed spdl of sorcery ! that fate lihe this should 
On Eire’s noblest wamor, — her chief, the great Fingal, 

In the Hall of Spears at Alma th^e is festal joy and 
The mne cup sparkles brightly ; brightly shines the blazmg J 
0 ! where tames mighty Eionn ftom the feast of cups and shells r ^ 
Whj stands Ms gold chair vacant while the harp’s proud mua® 
swells ? 

Sadly rise his noble chieftains — to the wild wood fiirth they wend, 
Where the green and drooping willows with the lake’s blue waters 
blend ; 

In the valley bent and wither’d still the sorrowing king repines, 
like a femi^’d way-worn wanderer his weak limbs he reclines. 

« 0 weak and weary wanderer I — 0, hast thou seen to-dajr 
A mighty king with two fleet hounds come coursing by this way f 
A milk-wMte doe of beauty through these glens the monarch^chased, 
And we follow in his footstq)S o’er the lonely wooded waste.** 

Deeply aghed the stricken monarch as he saw his cMeffcains bold, 

To &dr wondering ears Ms story with slow fritering tongue he told ; 
Long they cursed the vile Enchantress, as their much loved king 
they bore 

On thrir well-bound golden bucklers to the Witch’s cavern door. 

Por three whole nights they laborid till they burst the living tomb, 
Por three whole days they labor’d til they pierced the deadly gloom; 
In the middle of the cavem’d rock upon her fiery throne 
They found the vile IMchantress sitting balefuUy alone. 

Loudly shrii^ed the vile Enchantress as the cMeftains all rush’d in. 
With diaging sword and aspen ^ear and fiery javelin. 

I^m her throne of magic terror she descended, trembling, pale* 
SMvering like a flighted ghost that fires on the northern gale. 

Then she moved to mighty Fionn, bearing in her snowy hand 
A cup of strange Enchantment wMch he drank at her command ; 
The spdl pass’d off like darkness, and the monarch stood confess’d, 
La the light of all his beauty, — in Ms former splendor dress’d. 


done, she assumed the form of a boantiful doe, and appeared to Einn as ahore 
related: then fuUo\red the chase, which ended In the dasti notion of the enchant* 
ress’s cave. The magical cup which restoied Finn to his former shape, endowed 
him at the same time with additional wisdom and knowledge. 
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THE PILGEIM HAKPER. 

BY SAMTTEL LOTEB. 

The night was cold and dreary I — no star was in the sky, 

When, travel-tired and weary, the harper raised his cry ; ^ 

He raised his cry without the gate, his night’s repose to win, 

And plaintive was the voice thit cried, ** Ah, won't you let me in ? 

The portal soon was opened, for in the land of song, 

The minstrel at the outer gate yet never linger'd long ; 

And mner doors were sddom dosed 'gainst wand'rers such as he^ 
For locks or hearts to open soon, sweet music is the key. 

But if gates are oped by mdody, so grief can close them fast. 

And sorrow o’er that once bright hall its silent spdl had cast ; 

All undisturb'd, the spider there his web might safely spin, 

For many a day no festive lay — no harper was let in. 

But when ibis harper entered, and said he came from &r. 

And bore with him from Palestme the tidings of the war. 

And he could teU of all who fell, or glory there did win, 

The warder knew his noble dame wodd let that harper in. 

They led him to the bower, the lady kndt in prayer ; 

The harper raised a well-known lay upon the turret stair ; 

The door was oped with hasty hand, true love its meed did win, 

For the lady saw her own true knight, when that harper was let in I 


THE GOBBAN* SAJER. 

BY T. D. U'OEE. 

[In Petrie’s "Round Towers,” there is a short account of "the Gohhan Saer**— . 
their builder He is there supposed to have li\ ed in the first Christian age of 
Irt'land — the 6th century, hut his birth, life, and death, are involved in great 
obscurity and mauy le^nda. He Is, perhaps, attei Finn and St. Patnck, the most 
popular personage in the ancient peiiod of Irish history ] 

He stept a man out on the ways of men. 

And no one knew his sept, or rank, or name — 
like a strong stream for issumg from a glen, 

From some source unexplor’d, the Master came ; 

Gossips there were, who, wondrous keen of ken. 

Surmis’d that he ^oidd be a child of shame ! 

Others declared him of the Druids — then, 

Through Fatnck’s labors fallen from power and fame. 
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BCe lived apart wrapt up in many plans - 
He woo’d not women, tasted not of wine — 

He shunn’d the sports and councils of the dans — 
Nor ever knelt at a jBrequented slmne. 

His orisons were old poetic ranns, 

Which the new OUaves deem’d an evil sign ; 

To most he seem’d one of those Pagan Hhans, 
"Whose mystic vigor knows no cold decline. 

He was the builder of the wondrous towers. 

Which tall, and straight, and exquisitely round. 
Base monumental round the isle once ours ; 

Index-like^ marking spots of holy groimd — 

In gloaming glens, in leaJfy lowland bowers — 

On rivers’ banks, these CloUectchs old abound : 
Where Art, enraptured, meditates long hours. 

And Science dutters like a bird spell-bound I 

liO ! wheresoe’er these pillar-towers aspire. 

Heroes and holy men repose below — 

The bones of some glean’d j&om the Pagan pyre. 
Others m armor lie, as for a foe 
It was the mighty Master’s life-desire. 

T o chronicle his great ancestors, so ; 

What hoKer duty, what achievement higher 
Hemaina to us, than this he thus doth show ? 

Yet he, the builder, died an unknown death 2 
His labor done, no man b^eld him nciore — 
'Twas thought his body faded hke a breath 
Or like a sea-mist, floated off Life’s shore. 

Doubt overhangs his fate, and faith, and birth. 

His works alone attest his life, and lore — 

They are the only witnesses he hath — 

AJl else Egyptian darkness covers o’er. 

Men call’d him Gobban Saer, and many a tale 
Yet hngers in the by-ways of the land. 

Of how he cleft the rock, and down the vale 
Led the br%ht river, child-like, in his hand : 

Of how on giant ships he spread gioat sail, 

Aind many marvels else by him first plann'd — 
But though these Icg^ds fade — in Innisfail 
His name and Toweis for centuries shtill stand. 
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THE DEATH OF LETJKY. 


A LSaSZO) OF FTSOmS. 

rwithin tlie precincts of the episcopal demerae of Ologher stands an earthen 
mound, called Mullagh-rath, beanug considerable resemblance to those of Tara 
and Emania. Local tradition points to it as once the residence of an Irish mon- 
arch, who, as history recoids, swayed the sceptre of Ireland when St. Patnck 
began his mission, (see Moore^s Ireland, toI i ,) and whose fete is recorded in the 
feUowmg legend, the memoiy of which is imperishably presexred in the names 
of some of the neighboring town-lands The harbor of Dnnleary (Bun-Laoghaire 
— Anglicd, the fortress of Leary) near Dubhn is said to have had its name from 
that moiiaich Glogher (Cloch-oir) — AnghcS, the Golden Stone— took its appel- 
lation from a stone covered with plates of gold, from which an idol of the Pagan 
Irish, called Kerman or Hermand, Kelstack, delivered oracular responses to hia 
worshippers in the days of heathenism, (O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, vol. u.) — The 
Glosach 18 the ancient name of the district in the centre of uhich stands the city 
of Glogher. Tnlnafoil signifies “the ground of the tom flesh.” — The grave of 
Ki»-.g Loasha ’o i« xt i’, -Pc, vn m the ancient horying-ground in the town-land of 
hi iiiii'ici I V u iiK '» 1 - na •'<» from it. Its site;, however, is now scarcely 

4 jariijgiii-n,ibic II ..m rur -uiu .inuiiig fields.] 


In Clogher once Kmg Leury raigned, 

Cruelle hee was and steme ; 

From Mu]la3i-rath oft went hee forth 
To spoyle, to slay, to bume. 

And noughte hys spyrritte fierce could tame 
Save ye mystique voyce alone 

From Kennan Kelstack’s bloudie shryne^ 
Where stoode ye Golden Stone. 

One mome hee hadde assembled alia 
Hys galloglasses trewe. 

To hold a grcate and merrie huntynge 
Ye wooddcs of ye cLosach throughe. 

They alle hadde gathered in ye bawne 
To wage ye sylvatme waixe, 

"When, lo > a hoane aged manne 
Stoode ther their sporte to maire. 

In sackclothe coarse hee was attyred, 

Erm’s greate Sayncte was hee, 

‘ And from hys gyrdle ther honge doune 
Both crosse and rosarie. 

Thenne up hee spake to that haughtie kynge^ 
« Eepente for ye smnes thou'st done ; 

Worshippe ye trewe Almightie Godde, 

And Chryste ye Tirginne’s sonne.** 

YOL. n. 14 
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A -wrathfulle manne was ye kynge that dale 
Whenjxe hee herde what ye olde manne sayd 
Hys eyes they flashed hke ye levm-fyre, 

Hys hand on hys swerde hee layde. 

“ But no/^ hee cryed, “ 'twere shame that I 
Should shedde ye caytilFe's Uoud ; ” 

And hee laughed, and sayde, “ We'll have a chase," 
And thryce hee whystled loude. 

Thenne round hym thronged hys fierce wolf-dogges, 
Bran, Luath, Buscar, Ban ; 

And louder hee laughed and cheered them cm 
That hoarie reverend manne. 

But soone ye kynge hys aspect chaunged 
Whenne ye Sayncte sayed scomfolhe, 

«That deth thou host for mee prepared 
Thou surelie now shalt die." 

Thenne, wondrous, at ye Sayncte's commande 
Ye do^es forgette their lorde^ 

And baye at hym that nurtured them 
And fedde them at hys boarde. 

And fiercelie now they rushe on hym, 

And grapple at hys thioate — 

Tho’ never hee hadde in battdl quayled, 

With feare hys herte is smote. 

And onward paste ye gazing thronge 
Hee frantiche did flie, 

And pale and ghasthe was hys cheeke 
And frenzied was hys eye. 

On, on hee dashed, o’er hille and dale. 

Ye baying dogges before ; 

And now J&iocknianye’s height is passed, 

And now he games Connore. 

But still ye sleuth-hounds on hys tracke 
Come howling fceene behmde, 

And still whenne he slacked hys fraatique speede, ♦ 
Their crye rose on ye winde. 

On, on hee stretched •— hjs lyppes were parched, 
And hee breathed hcavilie, 

And on hys haggard forehcddo stood 
Bigge droppes of agonie. 
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Stoopinge, hys deer-hyde bronges he loosed. 
As hee strayned agaynste ye HUe;, 
£sker>na-btouge th^ call ye plac^ 

In memoxie of it stille. 

Kow, Leuiy, now thy strength exerts 
And everie muscle plye, 

O coTildst thou reach thy huntynge-lodge 
Of distant Donogh>an-Igh ! 

Alas, thou ne’ere shalt reache thy halle, — 
In. vain ye feaste is spredd^ 

To-night ye Seanachie shall motime 
Hys chiefe and master dead. 

Ye openynge packe gain grounde apace, 
Amd now, o’erspent with toyle. 

Ye iUstaired kyng they overtake 
In bloude-stained Tul-na-foiL 

But who shall telle hys frantique mien 
And die of agonie, « 

■When Buath foremoste gripped hys thzoate 
And broughte hym to hys knee? 

Deepe in hys quiVryng flankes they fixe ; 

Hys lyfe-bloude now flows faste ; 

Ye fearfiille chase at length is o*er, — 

Hee shnekmg breathes hys laste. 

In Elill-na-heery now he sleeps — 

Hys is a lowUe grave — 

May Heaven in mercie firom such ende 
Bche erryng synner save ! 


KING CORMACrS CROWN. * 

PncNCE ConMAG sheathed his ^arpest sword 
In the breast of his brother’s sou ; 

And his nobles hailed him as Riagh and Xiord, 
When the treacherous deed was done ; 

And they bore him m triumph to his palace, near 
Wlierc Bann’s deep waters wind — 

O, 'Olster ! didst thou see and hear. 

Or wert thou deaf and blind ? 
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And Oonixac sate at tlie feast that nighty 
In Antrim's royal hall, 

"With his Tassal Tiemachs and men of might, 
Amd iron chieftains all ; 

“ And where is the Kingly diadem,” he cried, 
« Ye have destined for this head ? ” 

When the oaken door swung suddenly wide 
And lo ! a sight of dread ! 

A hier with coffin and sable pall, 

And bearers in mournful attire, 

Moved slowly up the spacious hall — 

While hu^ed was laugh and lyre I 
And the Murderer shook in Ms royal chair, 
While he tried to grasp his spear ; 

But the curse of crime Imd stricken him there^ 
And he look’d a statue of fear I 

And the hearers lifted the coffin lid, 

And a corpse, with a gory wound 
In its naked breast, stood up amid 
The death-pale revellers ’round ; 

And a crown of blood-cemented clay 
In its hands it seem’d to bear, 

And it sp^e — « 0, King, enjoy thy sway ! 
ThU SDiadem shalt thou wear ! ” 

A silence deeper than the grave’s 
Kow thrills the throng with ^ead ; 

And the broken murmurs of Banna’s waves 
Seem voices of the dead ! 

It was far in the wane of the emerald Spring, 
And a bright May morning pour’d 
Its rays thro’ the hall, hut the Irish King 
Sate dead at his banquet board I 


CATHAL THE HUNTER. 

A LEGEND OP LODGE SWILLT. 

The hoarse Autumn wind down the valley went sweeping. 
The leaves of the forest hung high on its wing ; ^ 

The torrents, surcharged, from the mountains came Ifeapinir, 
To join the fierce raid of the daik Storm-Kig : 

The thunder-douds burst o’er the breast of Lough Swilly, 
The lightning shafts shivered the oaks on its shore ; 
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And the echoes awakened a fitful reveill6, 

And died fex away in the hills of Eosscore. 

YoTmg Eily sat lone in her ivy-crowned bower, 

Eor Cathal, the chief, of the dark flowing h^ ; 

But the pulse of her heart had out-cotmted the hour 
That told of thear meeting ; no Hunter was there : 

The big pearly tears on her dark eyelids glisten, 

The throb of her bosom rose loud o'er her breath, 

As she bends by the fitst-fiidang embers to listen. 

When the tramp of the charger is heard on the h^athf. 

She flies through the night. It roars hoarser and higher, 

She hears the deep bay of his dog o'er its swdl ; 

When riderless, foaming, his dark steed sweeps by her — 

The chief that bestrode him lies stretched in the dell I 

His last gush of life tinged the foam of the fountain, 

A spear-shaft still drank at the source of its tide ; 

And 1^ own, that oft pierced the red deer of the mountain, 

Lay shivered, and told that not tamdLy he died. 

A hunter of Eir^, was Cathal O’Connor : 

The lord of the valley sought EUy O'More ; 

He sought her in ywife, but ere stoop to dishonor, 

She wandered a huntress on mountain and shore. 

And Cathal, thus doomed, was the fliend of her dnldhood ; 

And the wand, as the sceptre, had passed fcom his race : 

No castle was his, but a cot by the wfld wood, 

A wolf-dog, a steed, and a spear for the chase. 

The stormwraith, still, through Ihe valley went eighing, 

The wolf-dog lay crouched on the roc& at his head,^ 

When the dawning disclosed where the Hunter was lyings 
And the bride of his bosom, young Eily was dead ! 

The death- wail was chanted, the mourners arrayed them. 

And laid them to rest in a cloister so gray ; 

But the walls of that shrine and the yew-trees that shade them. 
Like the race of the island, bow down to decay. 

The footsteps of Time, down that valley went stealing ; 

The s^ gambolled fredy, and drank of its riHs ; 

No music arose fcom that wood-bosomed shedixig ; 

No voice of the himter was heard on the hiUs ; 

But often, when midnight in dark spdls abounded, 

The rock where they weltered, re-echoed their moans, ^ 

And the peasants’ rough hands raised the Cairn around it,* 

But thdr vo'vra of red vengeance outnumbered the stones. 

• The znaaner of raising the caim, on the site of a murder, is ttiis- Xaoh 
passer by throws a stone, perhaps more than one, on the fetal spot, ana oners 
14 * 
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The third year had toll’d in that valley of monimn^ 

Its lord was away at his monarch’s behest, 

And the bnde of his bosom awaits Aw rettnning, 

Till patience holds war with the fears of her breast : 

The deer in the old forest coverts were belling, 

And the WTaith as before was abroad on the blast ; 

And the deep midmght bdls of the convent were ^effing ^ 
I'or souls then departing, and souls that had passed* 

Anon, the gray mountains seemed parted asunder ; 

The owl flapped his wings in the storm fiend’s face, 

And the lightning-flash leaped from the low-nven thunder, 
And convent and castle were lock’d to their base. 

All ni^t through the castle, a deathbell kept iingmg, 

On Its turret the raven foreboded of fate ; 

And a lull in the tempest the dark omen bringing — 

Two riderless chargers lay gored at the gate. 

The torches were lit On the round haunted Cairn 
The lord lay extended — his spirit had flown ; 

And Aw spear that lay fixed, the same night of the yeor^ in 
The heart of the Hunter tonk deep at his own. 

Beside him, in death, lay the page of his training ; 

Above hun a wolf-dog yet dripping with gore, 

That glared on the corse liith a wild vengeful meaning, 
Ydled down through the night, and was heard of no more. 
« « » « * 

And yet in that vale, when the fagot is sparkling, 

' The tale of the Hunter is told by its light ; 

And the pea^nt, abioad, when the shadow's are darkling, 
Hears strains of w-ild song, in that valley, at night 

And when the full moon of the Autumn breaks o'er 
A horseman is seen on the lulls of Eosscore ; ♦ 

A lady beside, and a wolf-dog before him : 

'Tis Cathal the Hunter, and Hdy O’More* 

Mto). 


prayers tost repose of the rntmlered, the revealment of the murderer The 
prams offered, or not, accoidJnK to the ehaiacter ot the deceased, but to pass 
without depositing the stone la held an oflence aKdin«it tins time-honored custom. 
Ilou tins Imhit arose, or at what time, is not known Perhaps it la the oflapnnflr 
“Z^^^**'** cause —a desire to hide the tiates of hutnnu cnme, Ac, Yet it 
a^fonts— and ceitainlr a veiy goml one— -in preserxing the tradi- 
The ladief that such places are haunted, is but a 
feature of the tune in uhich it onginatwl » ou, w pus » 

♦ It was a popular superstition that the old feudal chiefs, vho, while llyinir 

iSm ulw alter deatS 

SSef*" ^ l>eUe>6d in Ungland, appeara from Ainsworth’* 
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A LEaEND OF ST. FATBICK. 

BY T. D. 

Seven weary years in bondage the yomig Saint Patrick pass'd, 
Till the sudden hope came to him to break his bonds at last ; 

On the Antrim htfla reposing with the North star overhead. 

As the gray dawn was disclosing ** I trust in Ood,” he said— 

« My sheep will find a shepherd and my Master find a slave, 

But my mother has no other hope but me this side the grave." 

Then girding dose his mantle, and graspmg fast his wand, 

He sought the open Ocean through the by-ways of the land. 

The berries from the hedges on his sohtary way, 

And the cresses from the waters were his only food by day. 

The cold stone was his pillow, and the hard heath was has bed. 
Till looking from Benbulben, he saw the sea outspread. 

He saw that ancient Ocean, unfathomed and unbound, 

That breaks on Erin’s beaches with so sorrowful a sound. 

There lay a ship at Sligo bound up the Median sea, 

*< God save you, master maimer, will you give berth to me ? 

I have no gold to pay thee, but Ghnst wHl pay thee yet ; " 

Ix)ud laughed that foolish manner, “ Nay, nay, he might forget I " 

Foiget ! O, not a favor done to the humblest one, 

Of all his human kindred, can ’scape th’ Eternal Son I " 

In vain the Christian pleaded, the willing sail was spread, 

Bis voice no more was heeded than the seabirds overhead— 

And as the vision faded, of that ship against the sky, 

On the briny rocks the Captive prayed to God to ik him die. 

But God, whose ear is open to catch the sparrow’s fall. 

At the sobbing of his servant frowned along the waters all— 

The billows rose in wonder and smote the churlish crew, 

And around the ship the thunder like battle-arrows fiew ; 

The screammg sea-iowl’s clangor, m Kish-coiran’s inner caves, 
Was hushed before the anger of the tempest-trodden waves. 

like an eagle-hnnted gannet, the ship drove back amain, 

To where the Christian captive sat in solitude and pain — 

« Come in,” they cned, “ O Chnstiaa ! we need your company. 
For It was sure your angry God that met us out at sea.” 

Then smiled the gentle heavens, and dofied their sable veil, 

Then sunk to rest the breakers and died away the gale. 

So sitting by the Pilot the happy captive k^t 

On his rosary a reck’ning, wMe the seamen sung or slq;it. 
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Before the •winds propitious past Achill, south by A^J^ 

The good daip gliding left behind Hlar-Connaught like an aitmr— 
Prom the southern bo’W of Erin they shoot the i^ore of Gaul, 

And in holy Tours, Saint Patrick i^deth freedom, fiends, and aQ 

In holy Tours he findeth home and Altars, friends and all ; 

There matins hail the monung, sweet bells to vespers call ; 

There's no lord to make him tremble, no Magician to endure 
Nor need he to dissemble in the pious streets of Tours ; 

But ever, as he rises -with the morning's early light, 

And still erewhile he sleraeth, when the North star shines at night ; 
When he sees the angry Ocean by the tyrant Tempest trod. 

He murmurs in devotion — “ Pear nothing I Trust to God 1 ” 


THE DBEAM OP EITHNH 

A SRADmOlf or KAICH-aiOOHAir. 

Thb day is waning eve- ward. Starr'd with gold and costly stones 
Young Eithn6, peerless partner of King Niall's heart and throne. 

In her gorgeous bridal chamber sitteth musmgly alone. 

Prom the banquet-haU where revd his chief nobles, comes the 
king; — 

Much he marvels at the silence of his bride on entering ; 

Then he smiles the while he gazes, for he deems her slumbering. 

But that long and painfil shudder ; that borror-gaze intent ; 

Why these changes all unwonted in each pale-hued lineament ? 
Why the fix^d eyes, outstaring with intensest wonderment ? 

** Best beloved I Eitlm4 I Eithn6 I Wliat betokens this strange 
mood ? ” 

Cries the monarch, with distraction in his tone and attitude. 

She looks not — dbie replies not — but the shudder is renewed I 

My Eithn6 I ” — and he clasps her in a passionate embrace, 
Dashing back the unbound tresses that fell clustermg round her face 
Well Its aspect might af&ight him, for of life it -wore no trace I 

Long and -wistful thereon gazed he, with anguish-starting eye ; 

As the Dead are kissed, he kissed her, in a burst of agony. 

Hush ! the bloodless bps are parted ; — is not that a smothered } 

Sudden Life hath lit the features ; they are manifestly stirred ; 

Like the echo of an echo — rather felt to be, than heard — 

Was the almost soundless sweetness of the single issuing word. 
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It had often thrilled him, thundered on the weU-won battle fidd ; 

It had thrilled him, though a whisper, when her Love was first re- 
vealed; 

But all tame was such emotion to the rapture this doth peld ! 

Niall I ** — How it circled like a cordial through each vein I 
How he hounded as health’s crimson on her che^ appeared again. 
Like the flush that heralds sunrise, lighting hill, and sea, and plain I 

SoftCT, purer, lovelier, than the lustrous ides of blue 

Which the tempest-clouds, dispersmg, give in glimpses to the view, 

When her eyelids woke to vision, was the color that beamed through. 

" Thanks to thee, O, blessed Briga ! Son of Lir ! prudent art thou, 
Por the guarding of this Dear One jfrom the doom I dread^ 
now ! '* — 

Thus exclaims he, m a transport, bending reverently low. 

W^en, all suddenly up-spiinging, round his neck her arms die flings ; 
Muttering sounds that were not language, there she fimitically dii^. 
Speaks this Love’s too blest emotion, neglecting other things. 

** My soul’s idol, my own Niall I be not angry now with me^ 

Nor chide, albeit thou deemest what I shall recount to thee 
As the wanderings of a dreamer — as the spirit’s phantasy. 

** I have had a waking vision, most unlike a thing of thought, 

In the day-hours so presented, and the more with warning firaught, 
That Its palpable creations from the fancy borrowed nought. 

** I bdield proud hosts collecting — wmgcd curraghs on the brine. 
Prom whose prow and tall masts fioatmg, blazoned banners, Dun- 
hkc, shine ; 

In the headmost ship their Chief stood — never face was liker thine ! 

On a Southern shore disbaiked they — laid it waste with fire and 
sword ; 

Vain was rampart, vain resistance, where the armed torrent poured. 
In their Leader I could err not — thou it was, my Love, my Lord I 

« Onward swept they, flushed with conquest — but the record why 
prolong ^ — . 

Spoils in richness passmg fancy, and in numner power of tongue 
Aj 3 the guerdon of their labors, to the conquerors belong. 

« War-fed, sated, gorged with plunder, now for home the clansmen 
yeam, 

As the goal of the incursion ; on the eve of their return. 

Camped beside a rolhng nver the glad thousands I discern. 
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« At a distance, pacing slowly, thou thyself do^ too appear 
Unguarded, unattend^ ; while, unseen, is lurking near 
One whom, couldst thou dread aught mortal, it were wdl to ^un 
and fear. 

« Dark-browed Eochy, Prince of Leinster — as I lire, his was the 
scowl, 

The sullen, sombrous Tisage, with assassin-nieanings foul. 

Beholding which, forebodmgs shot like snake-stmgs thro* my souL 

« Yet my mental scope was dimmed not — the more keen grew every 
sense ; — 

Arrow fits he to the bow-string — gives it wing — O ! the suspense 
And the horror of that instant are but mocked by utterance ! 

“Weill the deadly shaft was levelled — quivering in thy heart it 
stood ! 

I perceived thee reeling — fallen — weltering in thy heart's red 
flood ! 

'Twas too much for human suff ’ranee — feeling fled the while I 
viewed. 

“ Why awoke I &om that torpor ? Then but once thy griefe were 
dramed — 

Thou wert spared Hope’s dread revuhaon : nor was I, alas ! 
constramed 

Thus to tdl thee — listen, Niall I — that my life draws near an end. 

“ Prom the fount-sprmgs of existence flow its currents slowlier ; 

Mine eyes are shadow-slirouded , fed — my pulse foigets to stir ; 

Ah I too well I read the symptoms — seldom do the dyiai^ err ! ” 

That night in Croghan’s chambers things not earthly-shaped axe 
seen ! 

Dissolution’s solemn wamer, sad upswells the Ban.shee’s keen I 
Memmg consummates the omens , dead is Eire’s youthful Queen I 

On her breast, when bared for burial, lo I a strangest sign is found 
Deeply maikcd, — the goiy' semblance of an anow-given wound, 

Wi wh the figures she had (beamed of wreathed curiously around I 

Truly read her glance the future. As she said, so was the end ; 

NioU led his warlike legions over many a sea and land. 

On the Loire’s banks to peiish by the tr«iitor Eochy’s hand. 

Mao-Duaok. 
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A LEGEKD OF ANTBIM. 

BY !• D. M*GEB. 

iSBXmmQ HOW BAHDAU. U’SOHALD 07 I.OBH, WON TES LANDS 07 ANTBUC 

and their lady.) 

The Lady of Antiim rose with the mom, 

And donned her grandest gear ; 

And her heart beat fast, when a sounding horn 
Announced a suitor near , 

Hers was a heart so full of pnde, 

That love had little room, 

Good faith, I -would not wish me such bride, 

For all her beautiful bloom. 

One suitor there came from the Scottish shore, 

Long, and lithe, and grim ; 

And a younger one from Dunluce hoar, 

And the lady inchned to him . 

« But harken ye, nobles both,” she said. 

As soon as they did dme — 

The hand must prove its chieftainiy 
That putteth a rmg on mine. 

“ But not in the lists with armed hands. 

Must this devoir be done, 

Yet he -who wins my broad, bioad lands 
Tlieur lady may count as won. 

Ye both were bom upon the shore, — 

"VVeie bred upon the sea, 

Now let me see you ply the oar. 

For the land you love — and me ! 

** The chief that first can reach the strand. 

May mount at mom and nde. 

And his long day’s nde shall boimd his land. 

And I will be his bride ! ” 

M’Quallaii felt hope in every vem, 

As the bold, bnght lady spoke — 

And M’ Donald glanced over his nval again. 

And bowed -with a bargeman's stroke. 

'Tis Summer upon the Antiim shore — 

The shore of shores it is — 

Where the white old rocks deep caves arch o'cac^ 
TJnfathomed by man I wis — 
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Where the hasalt breast of otur Isle flings back 
The Scandinavian surge, 

To howl through its native Scaggerack, 
Chanting the Viking’s dirge* 

•Tis Summer — the long white lines of foam 
Roll lazily to the beach, 

And man and maid fiom every home 
Their eyes o’er the waters stretch. 

On Glenaim’s lofty battlements 
Sitteth the Lady fair, 

And the warm west wmd blows softly 
Through the links of her golden hair. 

The boats in the distant ofling, 

Are marshalled prow to prow ; 

The boatmen cease their scoffing, 

And bend to the rowlocks now ; 
like glory-guided steeds they start 
Away o’er the waves they bound ; 

Each rower can heai the beating heart 
Of his brother boatman sound. 

Nearer I nearer I on they come — 

Row, M’Donald, row I 
Eor Antrim’s princely castle home, 

Its lands, and its Lady, row ! 

The chief that first can grasp the strand 
May mount at mom and nde, 

And riis long day’s ride shall bound his land, 
And she shall be his bride ! 

He saw his rival gain apace, 

He felt the spray in his wake — 

He thought of her who watched the race 
Most dear for her dowry sake 1 
Then he drew his skein ftom out its sheath. 
And lopt off his left hand, 

And pale and fierce, as a chief in death, 

He hurled it to the strand ! 

« The chief that first can grasp the strand, 
May mount at mom and ride ; ” 

O, fleet is the steed wliich the bloody hand 
Through Antrim’s glens doth guide I 
And legends tell that the proud ladye 
Would fain have been unbanned, 

Por the chieftain who proved his chieftainry 
Lorded both wife and land. 
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AILEEN THE HTOTRESS, 

BY EDWABD Wi^LSH. 

(Tbe Incident related in the following ballad happened about the year 1731. 
Aileeu, or Ellen, was daughter of M’OarUe of Chdaue, an estate originally be- 
stowed npou this respechible bmncU of the fandly of M’Cartie Moie. by James, 
the seveiitli Earl of Dustnond, and which, pasbing safe through the conxheationa 
ot EUaMibeth, Cioaiwell, and \Vi]|fam, remained in their posses'^ion until the be* 
ginuiMg of the present century. Aileen, who is celebrated m the traditions of the 
people for her love ot hunting, was the wife of James O’Connor, ot Cluaiu-Tairbh, 

g iandsoa of David, the fuundor of the SmU Da, a well-known sept at this day in 
Icrr^ This David was giaud^n to Thomas MacTeige O’Counoi, of Ahalahauna. 
head of the second hou^*e ol O’Connor Keiry, who, forfeiting lu 1666, escaped 
destruction by taking sUeltei among his lelatione, the Nagles of Monanimy.J 

Fair Aileen M’Cartie, O’Oonnoi’s young bride, 

Forsakes her chaste pillow with matronly pnde, 

And calls forth her maidens (their number was nine) 

To the bawn of her mansioii, a~milking the fcine. 

They came at her bidding, in kirtle and gown, 

And braided hair, jetty, and golden, and brown. 

And form like the palm-tree, and step like the fawn, 

And bloom, like the wild rose that circled the bawn. 

As the Guebre's round tower o’er the fane of Ardfert — 

As the white hind of Brandon by young roes begirt — 

As the moon ui her glory ’mid bright stars outhung 
Stood Aileen M'Cartie her maidens among. 

Beneath the iich kerchief, which matrons may wear, 

Strayed ringleted tresses of beautiful hair ; 

Tliey wav’d on her fair neck, as darkly as though 
'Tweic the raven’s wing shining o’er Mangerton’s snow I 

A circlet of pearls o'er her white bosom lay, 

Erst woin by thy prond Queen, O’Cozmor the gay,* 

And now to the beautiful Aileen come down. 

The larest that ever shed light in the Laune.t 
The many-ftniged fallutnn % that floated behind, 

Gave its hues to the sun-hght, its folds to the wind— 

The biooeh that refiain’d it, some forefather bold 
Had tom iiom a sea-king in battle-fldd old I 

Around her went bounding two wolf-dogs of speed, 

So tall in their stature, so pure in their breed; 

* O’Connor, sumamed ** Sugaxh,” or the Gay, was a celebrated chief of this raoe^ 
who flouiiihed in the nfteenth century. 

t The liver Laune flows from the Lakes of Killarney, and the celebrated Kerry 
Peails are found in its waters 
4 MxUuinn, — the lush mantle 
YOL. ZI. 15 
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the maidens awahe to the new-milk'a soft fttO, 

A song of O’Connoi in Catraig's ^ond hall. 

As the milk came outpotinng, and the song came cfutsong^ 
O’er the wall ’mid the maidens a xed-deer outsprung — 
Then cheer’d the fair lady — then rush’d the mad hound — 
And away with the wild stag m air-hfted bound I 

The gem-fastened is dash’d on the bawn — 

One spring o’er the tall fence — and Aileen is gone ! 

But morning’s rous’d echoes to the deep dells proclaim 
The couise of that wild stag, the dogs, and the dame ! 

^ Cluain Taarhh’s green border, p*€r moorland and height^ 
Tne red-deer shapes downward the rush of his flight — 

In sun-light his antlers all-gloiiously flash, 

And onward the wolf-dogs and fldr huntress dash ! 

By Sliabh-Mxs now winding, (rare hunting I ween !) 

He gains the dark Talley of Scota the queen ♦ 

Who found in its bosom a caim-hfted grave, 

When Sliabh-Mis first flow’d with the blood of the brave I 
By Coall-Cuaigh’st green shelter,the hollow rocks ring — 
Coill-Cuaigh, of the cuckoo’s first song in the spring, 
CoiU-Cuaigh of the tall oak and gale-scentmg spray— 
God’s curse on the tyrants that wrought thy decay I 


How Maing’s lovely bordei is gloriously won, 

Now the towers of the island % gleam bright in the sun. 
And now Ceall-an Amanach’s § portals are pass’d, 

Wkere headless the Desmond found refuge at last I 
By Ard-na greach || mountain, and Avonmore’s head, 

To the Earl’s proud pavihon the pantmg deer fled — 
"Where Desmond’s tcdl clansmen spiead banners of pride, 
And rush’d to the battle, and gloiiously died 1 


♦ The first battle fought between the Milesians and tbe Tuatha do Banans for 
the empire of Ireland was at Sliabh-Mis, in Kerry, in which Scota, an %yptian 
princess, and the relict of Milesins, was slam A valley on ttio north sWe of 
Sliabh-Mis, called Glean Scoithm, or the vale of Scota, is said to be the place of 
her interment The ancient chronicles asseit that this battle was fought 1300 
years before the Christian era. 

t <MlrC^g?i,—t}xQ Wood of the Cuckoo, so called fVoxa being the fhvorlte 
haunt of the bird of summer, is now a bleak desolate moor The aice of the 
stranger laid its honors low 

t *‘008119 Island” or the “island of Koiry,” — the sirouirhold of the Fits* 
geralds. 


XI ^ churchyard that the headless i omnlns of th(^ unfortunate Gerald, 

the 16th Earl of Desmond, were privately iiit*»ire<l. The head was eaielully plo- 
tlad, and sent ovei to the English queen, who had il IKed on Umdon-bridge. 

possessed more than 670,000 acres ol land, and had a tiulu 
Of 600 gentlemen of his own name and race At tlio 80 urc(i ol the Blaekwater, 

" mountain called “ KeWhlan- 
V ^ the JiJarl’s House.” Ho was slain hoar Castle 

Island on 11th November, 1683 

i the height of the spoils or armies. 
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The huntress is coining, slow, breathless, and pale^ 

Her rayen locks streaming all wild in the gale ; 

She stops — and the breezes bring balm to her brow — 
But wolf-dog and wild deer, 0 I where are they now ? 
On R6idhl<in-Tigh-an-E^rla, by Avomnore's well, 

His bounding heart broken, the hunted deer fell, 

And o'er him the brave hounds all gallantly died, 

In death still victorious — their fangs in his side. 

'Lis evening — the breezes beat cold on her breast, 

And Aileeu must seek her far home in the west ; 

Yet weeping, she lingers where the mist-wreaths are cbil]» 
O'er the red-deer and tall dogs that lie on the hill I 
Whose harp at the banquet told distant and wide, 

This feat of fair Aileen, O’Connor’s young bride ? 

O’ Daly’s — whose guerdon tradition hath told, 

Was a purple-crown’d wine-cup of beautiful gold ! 


SHANE DYMAS’ DAtJGHTER. 

It was the eve of holy St. Bride, 

The Abbey beUs were ringing. 

And the meek-eyed nuns at eventide 
The vesper hymns were smging. 

Alone, by the well of good St. Bride, 

A novice fair w'as kneelmg; 

And there seem’d not o’er her soul to glide 
One shade of earthly feelmg. 

Eor ne’er did that dear and sainted well 
Reflect from its crystal water 

A form more fair than the shadow that fdl 
Erom O’Niall’s lovely daughter. 

Her eye was bright as the blue concave. 

And beaming with devotion ; 

Her bosom fair as the foam on the wave 
Of Erin’s rolling ocean. 

Yet 0 ! forgive her that starting tear ; 

Erom home and kmdied nven, 

Eair Kathleen, many a long, long year, 

Must he the Bnde of Heaven. 

Her beads were told, and the moonlight shon< 
Sw^cetly on Callan Water, 

When her path was cross’d by a holy nun ; — 
« Benediate, fair daughter I ” 
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Pair Kathleen started — well did she know — 

O what will not love discover ! 

Her country's scourge, and her lather's foe^ — 
*Twas the voice of her Saxon lover. 

Raymond ! ” — O hush, my Kathleen dear» 
My path’s beset with danger ; 

But cast not, love, those looks of fear 
Upon thy dark-haar’d stranger. 

4( red roan steed's in yon Culdee grov^ 

My bark is out at sea, love I 
My boat is moored in the ocean cove ; 

Then haste away with me, love ! 

My father has sworn my hand shall be 
To Sydney's daughter given ; 

And thine, to-morrow, w2d offer thee 
A sacrifice to heaven. 

But away, my love, away with me ! 

The breeze to the west is blowing ; 

And thither, across the dark-blue sea, 

Are England’s bravest gomg,* 

To a land where the breeze fiom the orange bowen 
Comes over the exile’s sorrow, 

T<ike the hght-wmg’d dreams of his early hours 
Or his hope of a happier morrow. 

«« And there, in some valley's londmess. 

By wood and mountam shaded, 

“We'!! live in the hght of wedded bliss. 

Till the lamp of life be faded. 

Then thither with me, my Kathleen, fly I 
The storms of life we'll weather, 

Till in bliss beneath the western sky, 

We live, love, die together I " — 

Hie, Saxon, now ! ” — At that fiend-like yell 
An hundr^ swords are gleaming ; 

Hown the bubbhng stream, fiom the tainted well, 
His heart's best blood is streaming. 

In vain does he doff the hood so white, 

And vain his falchion flashing ; 

Five murderous biands through his corsdet bright 
Within his heart are clashmg I 

His last groan echoing through the grove^ 

His life blood on the water, 

* Alladmg to the settlement of VirgixUa, hy Sir Walter 
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He dies, — thy iirst and thy only lore, 

O'NiaU's hapless daughter ! 

Vain, vain, was the shield of that breast of snow ! 
In vain that eye beseech*d them ; 

Through his Kathleen’s heart, the murderous Wow, 
Too deadly aimed, has reach’d him. 

The spirit fled with the red, red blood 
Past gushing fix»m her bc^m ; 

The Wa^ of death has blighted the bud 
Of Erin’s loveliest blossom ! 

'Tis mom ; — m the deepest doubt and dread 
The gloomy hours are rollmg ; 

No sound save the requiem for the dead. 

Or knell of the death-bWl tohing. 

'Tis dead of night — not a sound is heard, 

Save horn the night-wind sighmg ; 

Or the mournful moan of the midnight bird. 

To yon pale planet crying. 

Who names the name of his murdered child? 

What spears to the moon are glancing ? 

'Tis the vengeful cry of Shane Dymas •Jmd,^ 

His bonni^t-men advancing. 

Saw ye that cloud o’er the moonlight cast, 

Fire from its blackness breaking ? 

Heard ye that cry on the imdmght blast. 

The voice of terror shiiekmg ? 

*Tis the fire from Ardsaillach’s f willow'd height^ 
Tower and temple falling; 

'Tis the groan of death, and the cry of fright. 
Prom monks for mercy calling ! 


AILEEN O'MOOBE. 

mr j. PBAZEXu 

Otm weapons were broken, and silent our lyres — 

O’Moore was a serf on the land of his sires I 

Yet over his heart, the vain hope to recover 

His right, held a sway — like the spell on a lover — 

(^d could he but cope with the conqueror still, 

O ! curse on the slave who could censure the will 1) 

«■ 

* For an account of this fierce but lugh-souled chieftain, see Stuart’s llistoxloal 
Hemoirs of the city of Armagh 
f "The Height of Willows,” the ancient name of Armagh. 
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But m the bright omens of triumph he drew, 

Brom bandmg around him the faithful — the few— 

Detp certainty meiely of merciless slaughter 
“VVas read by his Aileen — his mihj — his daughter I 

But if it was strange that he feared not the danger. 

For Ailcen’s proud spirit to shun it, was stranger I 
She liaughtily swept by the Sassenach maiden, 

Whose brow was with jewels the bnghthest laden ! 

She startled our tyrants, while stalkmg along 

Our down-trodden necks, with the bursts of bold song ! 

She kept the famt spirit of freedom in life I 

Yet vowed to hetrayt should toe hazard the strife I 

God bless us I we deemed that the fairies had caught her, 

And left the O’Moore an old crone for his daughter* 

And often, when only the crickets were keeping 

Their watch by the “Takings,” * low whispers came creeping 

Around her green casement ; and, fitfully startmg, 

O’Moore could distmgui&h the fairies departmg ! 

Her brow lost its bloom, and her step lost its hghtness — 

She shrunk to her bower, from the sun m its brightness ! 

But when the last glories of evenmg were sinking — 

When the stars to each other de^ alence were winking — 

The maid was away to dim lane or gray water 1 
He quailed — the O’Moore — for the faith of his daughter* 

Else easy it were, on our courage relying. 

To rive every chain — our old tyrant lay dying I 
And Gerald, the heir, seemed contnving by stealth 
To catch from the breezes the blessing of health. 

So idly he roamed ! — yet a manlier form 

Ne’er made of young mortal a match tor the storm ! 

Each sunrise he came to the fountain, but quaffed 
Not a drop, till fair Aileen had lifted the dmught ; 

And quaintly would tdl the O’Moore — in the water 
Was rose-seed, that fell frxim the cheek of his daughter* 

At last he had laid his dark sire in the tomb, 

And his cheek from poor Aileen’s had caught all the bloom ; 
His aims, and his gates were expcctingly wide — 

She must mix with the maidens to welcome his bride I 
And something unearthly of spirit and giace 
Bla-ied out from her heart, o’er her form and her face ! 
it Now — now, while our tyrants arc cooped in the hall. 

We may banquet our gaunt, haggard skeuis upon all ; 

* Xh« remains of the tUri^fire, covered up witb the ashes to keep It In tSQ 
ttonfing* 
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O \ -wDuld I could spare the good Gerald from slaughter ! ” 
The O’Moore had fbigottea the vow of his daughter* 

Far out on the night-air the torches were blazing. 

The gentles were dancmg — the vassals were ga^g — 

The mirth and the music — the lovmg and laughing — 

The w’lne and the welcome — the cxiaxmg and quaffing 
Were treading on midnight ; when, sweeping and cru&ung, 

A band of rough serfs on the revel came rushing ! 

Why halts the O’Moore ? Comes enchantment to sever, 

And dash from his grasp the vain weapon for ever ? 

Thanks — thanks to the maid, and the fairies that taught her— ^ 
O’Moore’s in his hall, and the bride is his daughter ! 


FINEEN BKUY* 

Seb you those crumbling castle walls on Innis Sherkin’s Ide ? 

A clneftam once held princely state within that ruined pile, 

And there was heard the barn’s wild harp thrill through the lofty 
hall — 

There armor gleamed in the torches’ light, as it hung upon the 
wall; 

And quickly flowed upon the board the mantling blood>red wines 
In silver cups and chalices, the spoil of plunder^ shrines. 

Yet in that pirate’s fortress was one who might have been 
Of many a prouder castle the meet and stately queen. 

Though gentle m her bearing, yet of all the rude crew there 
Not one would daie imcourteously to treat that lady fair. 

She was the gloomy chieftain’s bride. From Italy’s fair Ijnd— 
From father, mother, kindred, snatdied by his adventurous hand* 
She could not love her captor ; his bearing stem and rude 
Was suited ill to wm upon one of such gentle mood. 

And many a day she sorrow’d for her own romantic hom^ 

With the tamarisk branches weeping o’er the Amo’s leaping fbazn^ 
And her orange trees, all golden wilh their heavy glowing fruit, 

And the wild acanthus twining round the pine trbe’s mossy root, 
And the sweet south wind that stealeth with perfume-laden sighs. 
O’er the brilliant flowers whose chahces outshine the rainbow’s dyes* 

There is hurrying in the castle walls, for the pirate diief to-night 
Sails with his gallant ship to sweep the sea so calm and bright ; 

Ejs vassals all are pohshi^ the cuirass and the shield, 

And some are trying whether the breastplate’s links would yidd. 
And the castle hall is thickly strewn with heaps of armor round, 
And the old walls loudly echo with the sword-blade’s dashing 
sound. 
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The good ship now is ready — the chieftain steps on hoard, 

And seems of all the boundless wave the master and the lord ; 

And as the vessel joyously the blue waves boundeth o'er, ‘ 

Proud thoughts inspire the bosom of the Chief of Baltimore* 

That night from out the pirate's ship the jflames rose fierce and 
high, 

And, tinged with reddening blushes the cold gray evening sky ; 

And all her fair proportions, that her chief had scanned with pnde, 
Now lay a burning, sinking wreck upon the sleepmg tide. 

And the warders of the castle saw the redness in the sky, 

And they gazed upon their chieftam's fate •with dim and tearful 
eye; 

Por though his words were stem, yet his old time-honored name 
Was loved by them from mem’iies of his father's ancient fame. 

Not one of ■them but wept to see the blue waves closing o’er 
That last of those stem sea-kings — the lords of Baltunore. 

Three yeats have passed ; the summer's sun is smiling in the bay ; 
And the castle walls with banners bright are gleaming in the day. 
I^ht boats with minstrels singing sweet are floating o'er the wave ; 
The chapel bdls are ringing pads such as they never gave. 

Tlw vassals crowd the castle-yard, and glad shouts rend the skies $ 
The blue rock-pigeon from his cave in foghten’d circles flies ; 

And sprightly village maidens, with wTeaths of flowers, are seen 
To strew the bndal chamber of them young and lovely Queconi, 

And hollow peals of cannon come booming o'er the tide, 

Por a youthful minstrel weds to-day the pmate chieftain's bride. 

But there gazes One upon that scene with passion at his heart— 
One who from the gladsome crowd holds sullenly apart ; 

With fever’d eye he gazes on that well-rcmembcrcd scene. 

Whose aspect ifiled Ins visions when distant ho had been. 

In a foreign dungeon he had spent three years of weary days, 

A dungeon where he never saw the bright sun’s blessed rays. 

Was it for this, as his vessel sank, the day he left his home — 

W^ it for tAis his hfe was snatched from greedy ocean's foam. 

To see his bride another’s B and shall he only we<5> ? 

No ! his must be thb vengeance that shall never die nor sle^ 

Thmecogiuzed, and sternly, he hath crossed the lofty hall, 

And sadly breaks upon Ms ear the sound of festival. 

Sternly, m his dark resolve, he treads the castle stair 
His eye-balls fiercely glowing, like a lion in his lam — 

While memories crowd about his heart, of times that once had 
been ; 

But stih with hasty step he gains the castle's maga2!me, 

Amd writh detemuned hand he opes the heavy iron door, 

Aaid 'with his pistol fires the casks that lie about the floor* 
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A crashing sound, a lightning glare, 'was for a moment given, 

And the mighty walls, with a roar of rage, leaped upwards to the 
hehven ; 

And the highten’d sea &om its idiores sprang back as it heard the 
stunning sound ; 

And the caves and chffs of the rugged coast trembled for leagues * 
around; 

And the sea-birds on their summits fell unconscious on the shore — 

So perished the bold Fineen Dhuv, the Chief of Baltimore. 

One fragment there yet remains of that castle, once so proud ; 

And the ivy twines around it, like a dead man’s bunal ^oud ; 

And people say, that ev’ry mght, there wanders by the tide 

The dim and -wailmg sprats of the Minstrel and his Bride. 

St. Senaitqb* 


THE VIRGIN MAEY’S BANK. 

BT J. J. OAMANAIT. 

[From the Ibot of Inchidony Island, an elevated tract of sand rmts ont into the 
sea, and terminates m a high green bank, which forms a pleasing contrast with 
the httle desert behind it, snd the black solitary rock immediately under. Tra* 
dition tells that the Virgin came one night to this hillock to pray, and was discov- 
ered kneeling there by the crew of a vessel that was coming to anchor near the 
place. They laughed at her piety, and made some merry and unbecoming remarks 
on her beauty, upon 'a hich a storm arose and destroyed the ship and her crew. 
Since that time no vessel has been known to anchor near the spot^ 

The evening star rose beauteous above the fading day, 

As to the lone and silent beach the Virgin came to pray. 

And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonlight’s m^ow fall ; 
But the bank ol green where Mary knelt was brightest of them all. 

Slow moving o’er the waters, a gallant bark appeared, 

Ar d her joyous ciew look’d from the deck as to the land she near’d ; 
To the calm and shelter’d haven she floated like a swan, 

And her wings of snow o’er the waves below in pnde and beauty 
shone. 

The master saw our Lady as he stood upon the pro'w ; 

Aind marked the whiteness of her robe — the radiance of her brow ; 

3 er arms were 'olded gracefully upon her stainless breast, 

And her eyes look’d up among the stars to Him her soul lov’d best 

He showed Ver to his sailors, and he hail’d her with a cheer, 

And on the kneeling Virgin they gazed with laugh and jeer ; 

And madly swore, a form so fair, they never saw before ; 

And they curs’d the fumt and laggmg breeze that kept them from 
the shore. 
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The ocean from its bosom shook off the moonlight sheeti, 
up its mathfrd billows rose to rindicate their Queen ; 

And a cloud came o*er the heavens, and a darkness o*ex the land, 
And the scoffing crew beheld no more that Lady on the strand* 

\3ut burst the pealing thunder, and the lightning leaped about ; 

*Lnd rushing with his watery war, the tempest gave a shout ; 
md that vessel from a mountain w'ave came down with thundering 
shock; 

md her timbers flew like scatter'd spray on Inchidony's rock. * 

Then loud from all that guilty crew one dbridk rose wild and high ; 
But the angry surge swept over them, and hush’d their gurghng 

cry? 

And with a hoarse exulting tone the tempest pass'd away, 

And down, stdl chafing from their stiife, th' indignant waters lay* 

When the calm and purple morning shone out on high Bunmore^ 
Full many a mangled corpse was seen on Inchidony's shore ; 

And to day the fisherman riiows w'here the scoffers sank ; 

A«d he (»dls that hillock green, ** the Yirgin Mary’s bank*'* 


SIR BOMNAIX. 

AriJR in the vales of green Houra my heart lingers all the day long, 

'Mid the dance of the light-footed maidens, with the music of Ou- 
nanar’s song, 

■Where the steep Mils uprise all empurpled with the bloom of the 
bright heather bells, 

Itooking down on their murmuring daughters the blue streams of 
Houra's wild dells I 

lu the hush of a calm Summer sunset, where sing these sweet streams 
as they flow. 

As I sat with the hright-eyed young maidens, they made me their 
bard long ago ; 

Then I told of each valley some story, some tales of each blue 
mountain crest, 

But they loved, of all T^d tales I sang them, the lay of Sir Bom- 
nail the best ; 

So m sing once again of bis deeds in my boyhood's rude measures 
and rhymes — 

Then, gentles, all list to the story, this lay of old chivalric times ! 

Nigh the ^ores of the loud-sounding Bregoge, high towering o'er 
valley and wold, 

Walled in by the rough steeps of Houra, there standeth a gray feu- 
dal hold; 
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It IS worn by the hard hail of battle, decay is awork on its hill, 

Yet it stands like a sorrow-struck Titan, bigh, lone^ and unconquev^* 
ble still ! 

The green ivy clingeth around it, the blast is at play in its halls. 

The weasel peeps forth from its crannies, the black raven croaks on 
Its wails ; 

The peasants who pass in the even will hurry their steps from its 
haght. 

For they tell fearful things of its chambers, and call it the Tower of 
the Sprite ! 

But though lone be its halls, they rang merry with wassail and Min 
strel’s wild lay, 

When it shdtered the youthful Sir Domnall, its lord in the good 
olden day ! 

O ! he was a brave forest knight ! As each morning up^rang fixnn 
the sea 

He was out by the fay-haunted streams with his Mcons in woody 
Fear Muighe , * 

Or away, far away, 'mid the mountains with stag-hound and bugle 
and stee^ 

O'er-matching the gray wolf in boldness, outstripping the red deer 
in speed! 

And his heart and his strong hand wWe bravest ; when high rose the 
trumpet's wild stram, 

‘When the w'ar-fres blazed red on the hill-tops, and the hmsemea 
rode hard on the plain, 

He was dight in his harness, and spurring to the Desmond's bright 
banner aw^ay, 

His mountaineers dashing behind him with sabres athirst for the 
fray ! 

In bower and in hall he was welcomed, and the dames of the crag 
castles brave 

Were proud when he smiled on thdr daughters at eve by the Avon- 
more’s wave ! 

*Tis noon on the broad plain of Limerick and down by the calm 
Lubach's tide,t 

The sunbeams smite hot on the meadows and bum by the green for- 
est side, 


* Pear MuiRh© Peino — the present harony of Pennoj— means the “plain of 
the Fenian men ” Alonp; Its northern confines runs the Hours mountains, m the 
midst of whi(‘h the Ounanar nyer rises, and flowing through a magnificent glen 
— Glean-an-awr, or the “Valley of Slaughter” — fislls Into the Oubegor Mnllow, 
below Doneraile. The Bregoge, another tributary of the Oubeg, has its sonroe 
also in these mountains; and near its banks, a few miles north-east of Doneraile^ 
•tonds the ancient Oastle Phooka— the “Xower ctf the Sprite.’* 
t Lubach, the EUmallook rirar. 
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And brigMy they glint fcom a hdmet, and broadly they gleam 
* from a sbidd, 

"Where a Knight rideth np by the river, in brave shining panoply 
steeled. 

Kerne crouch on his path in the greenwood with pikes ready raised 
for a foe, 

But they know the high mien of Sir DonmaJl, and stay for some 
Saxon the blow ; 

And the Gallowglass scowls from his ambush, but he too remembeta 
that plume, 

And wishing good luck to its owner, strides back to his lair in the 
gl(^m ! 

But why rides Sir Donmall so londy, and why is his gladness aH 
fed? 

On a fidd by Lough-Guris lonely water the &iend of his bosom lies 

d^l 

Away then, away toward the mountains he giveth his war-horse the 
rein, 

"While he longs for the danger of battle to drown his dgecrions 

The blest Hill of Patrick ♦ slopes green with its tall Guebre tower 
on his way. 

But the good monk who waits in the Abbey in vain looketh out finr 
his stay ; 

And anon the Black Bock of the Eagle froma down on his path 
by Easmore, 

Till he crosseth the bright Oun-na-geerah and windeth away by its 
shore. 

Beside him Suidhe Feine riseth proudly, o’er wild Glenidieen’s an- 
cient wood, 

And yarms like a gate in the mountains, Bed Shard’s Gap of con- 
fict and Uood ; 

As he turns by the crags of Sldb Fadha, and on by a flat moorland 
side, 

Till he lights nigh a dear fairy fountain at length by the Ounanar’s 
tide. 

It is on a small shrubby islet with huge fairest cliffs all around, 

Save where the bright streams from the blue hills, outleap with a 
lon^ lulling sound, 


* Ard Patrick, the height of St Patrick, is a beautlfnl greon hill at the tim* 
arick side of the Uouras. On its summit is an ancient church, the time of whose 
foundation is unknois n* Neai the church are the remains oi a round tower whleh 
fell nearly half a century ago. Barna Bearg— the “Bloody Gap”— now called 
the Gap of Red Shard, was the most important pass leading ftom into 

the county Cork. ^ 
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And it seems as if step of nouglit human did e*er on its low strand 
alight, 

Yet a lady peers out fixon the thicket beyond the good steed of the 
Knight ! 

She is old, yet there's fire in her dark eye, but sorrow is stamped on 
her mien, 

And she knows the tall crest of Sir Domnall and comes to his side 
from the screen ; 

She waveth her hand to him sadly, he follows her steps by the flood 
they enter a hut of thick brambles concealed in the dark 
spreading wood ; 

And there, on a couch of green fern, an old dying chieftain is laid, 

And o'er him in wild, bitter weejang, there b^deth a golden-haired 
maid ! 


He turns to the knight as he enters, and thus in meek accents of 
woe ; — 

« Thy sire was my friend, good Sir Domnall, in the days of our 
youth long ago — 

The Saxon hath slaughtered my people, alas for that gloom-darkened 
hour, 

When he forced me to fly deeply wounded thus far frrom Du Aragil's 
tower ! ♦ ^ 

A friend, ah ! a friend false and hollow hath tracked me to Otma- 
nar's grove. 

And he swears on sword to betray m^ or have this young maid 
for his love — 

Black Murrogh, stem lord of Bathgogan! soon, soon frrom thy 
wiles I am free, 

But, alas fr>r the wife of my bosom, — alas, my frEur daughter for thee ! 

He died on that ove, and was borne away to the age>honoied spres 

Of gray KilnamuUoch next noontide, and laid down to rest with 
his sires. 

There was feasting that night in Kilcolman, and all in their bright 
martial gear, 

Black Murrogh and fearless Sir Domnall, and many stout champions 
are there; 

And there speaks Sir Domnall, uprising, and bends on Black Mur- 
rogh his gaze — 

Ho ! freres of the feast and the battle a tale of the wild fbrest 
maze! 


* La Aragil, an ancient castle in tbe parlsb of Lromaeh, near Kantnrk, was one 
of the principal seats of the O’Keefes. Kilnamullach — the ** Church of the Cut se ^ 
—is the ancient name of Buttevant Kilcolman, near Loneraile, was a castle 
belon^ng to the Earls of Desmond, and fbr scune time the residence of Spenser 
Bathgogan, — “ Oharlevdle.” 

VOL. H. 16 
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As I xode 1^ lihe Ounanax^s water, Ihi AxagU’s chieftain I founds 

He was drivea ftozn his home by the Saxon, and said ere he died of 
his wound — 

* A fciend, ah ! a ftiend false and hollow, has tracked me to Ounanar’s 
side, 

A ftiend who has sworn to betray me, or have my young daughter 
, his bride.' 

By my faith, but the traitor was knightly, to woo her with ardor so 
brave; 

Now, there lies my gauntlet before him, thus proof of his passion I 
crave I 

Bhen up starts the lord of Bathgogan, and fierce is the fiash of his 
eye. 

As he glares on the dark brows around him with bearing defiant 
and high — 

« Palse Knight of a falser young maiden, thy gauntlet 1 take firom 
the board, 

And soon on thy crest in the combat, I prove my good name with 
my sword ; 

For I see but one path to my glory, a path o'er that false heart of 
thine. 

And fired by the love of young damsels, but steded by the red gush- 
ing wine-— 

And close be the palisade round us, and short be the distance 
between, 

'Where a liar’s black life-blood diall poison the bloom of the bright 
Summer green I ” 

«And fair shine Qie sun,” quoth Sir Donmall, “the clear sunny 
sheen on my blade, 

'When I close with the lord of Bathgogan, avenging Bu Aragil’s 
maid ! ” 


Calm eve on the fair hills of Houra and down by the MuUa’s green 
marge, 

The red beams are burning in glory ftom hauberk and sabre and taree. 

And the warriors are cirding around it,' that smooth listed green by 
the wave, 

Wheji the two mail^ diamifions axe standing with keen axe and 
target and glaive 1 

Flash lances around them in brightness, gleam barmcors along by the 
shore, 

Fierce Condon’s from Ardfelin’s water. Be Bupe’s firom the towers of 
Glenore ; 

And the Barry’s wild pennon is waving, and the flags of the chief- 
tains whose towers 

Befy from their crag-seats the foeman, by Avonmore’s gorges and 
bowers; 
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Yet still the two diampioiis stand moveless, all silent and darkly the 
while, 

lake the panoplied statues that &own round the walls of some old 
abbey aisle I 

But hark ! how the wild martial trumpets outroll the fierce agnal 
for strife I 

And see how these motionless statues outstart from their postures to 
life I 

The mailed heels go round on the green sward, the mailed hands ply 
weapons amain, 

Till the targes are battered and cloven, and the axes are shivered in 
twain I 

Wide and deep are the wounds of Sir Donmall, but wider the gash 
of his foe, 

Ajs their sabres cross gleammg and clashing — two fiames in the red 
sunny glow — 

One thrust tl^ugh the blood-spattered hauberk, cme stroke by the 
crest wavmg o’er. 

And the lord of Bathgogan has jhllen to rise to the combat no more ; 

And there for a space swaying, reehng, and iaint from his woimds* 
gushing tide. 

Sir Donmall looks down on the vanquished, then sinketh to earth by 
his side ! 

They bear one away to his tower, and they bear one away stark and 
cold ; 

One ne’er may awake, and one waketh, a bright blessed scene to 
bdhold, 

Bor the maid of Du Aragil bendeth above the dim couch where he 
lies. 

With love as her spirit immortal, and joy like the mom in her eyes I 

'O 1 sweet are the Yearns of his slumbers, o’erflowing -with fairy de- 
light, 

But sweeter the dreams of his waking each day in the Tower of the 
Sprite ; 

And now ’tis liie fulness of Summer — a fair breezy mofraing in 
Jtme — 

And the streams of green Houra are leaping along with a sweet 
gushmg tune. 

And thy bdls, KdnamuUach, are ringing — no kndls of the bloom- 
footed hours — 

But the sweet bridal chimes of Sir Donmall and fhe maid of Du 
Aragil’s towers ! 


Bbajetoaka. 
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THE WELSHMEN OE TCRAWLEY. 

BT SAMUBB PEB.GTTSOK, M. XU I. A. 

[At one time wben the Barretts had snpreroacy over Tirawley* they sent fbeir 
steward, who was called Sgomaali bhutd hh/ua rtha^ to evact rents flrom the Lynotts. 
The Lynotts killed this steward, and cast his body into a well called Tooar wx 
SgomaighA, near Garranard to the west of the castle of Carns, in Tu'awley, When 
the Barretts had received intelligence of this, they assembled their armed Circes 
smd attacked the Lynotts, and subdued them. And the Bairetts gave the Lynotts 
their dioice ottwo modes cfpimishment^ namely, to have their men either blinded 
or emasculated , and the Lynotts, by advice ot some of the elders among them, 
took the choice of being blinded, because blind men could propagate their species, 
whereas emasculated men could not The Baiietts then thiust needles into the 
eyes of the Lynotts, and accoidmgly as each man of them was bhuded, they com- 
pelled him to cross over the stepping stones of Clochan na n-dall, near Oai ns, to 
see if moie or less of sight remained with them, and if any of them crossed the 
Clochan without stumbling ha was taken back and reblmdedi Some time after 
this the Lynotts meditated how they could revenge their animosities on the Bar- 
retts, and the contrivance which occurred to their minds, — one detived from their 
ancestors, — was to procure a Dalta, [i e an adopted son], from some powertui 
man of the Clann William Burke, who, previously to this period- bad inhabited 
the south of the mountain FNephin], and to this end Lynott fed a spirited horse 
which the Lynotts took wiui them to receive I =on m older that the 

Burke who should break that steed might be r ic, .wl I ,>m And thus they 
obtained Teaboid Maol Burke as an adopted son, who u as af tei words killed by the 
Barretts. So that it was m enc for him that the Barretts gave up to the Burkes 
eighteen quarters of land ; and the share which Lynott, the adopted father of 
Teaboid, asked of this eiic was the distribution of the mulct, and the distribution 
be made of it was, that it should be divided throughout all Tiiawley, in ordor that 
the Burkes might be stationed m eveiy part of it us plagues to the Barretts, and 
to draw the countiy from them And thus the Burkes came over the Barretts in 
Tirawley, and took nearly the whole of their lauds from them ; but at length the 
Saxon heretics of Oliver Cromwell took it from them all, in the yeiu of oui iiord 
lb62; so that now there is neither Barrett nor Burke, not to mention the Clan 
Fiachrach, in possession of any lands there. — Tnbei> and Gusioma qf Hi; JE'wxdaracIi, 
JmA Aa cluBoU^ioal Society's JPubhcatiom, p. 837.] 

ScoBNEY Bwbb, the Barretts* baihff, lewd and Ixune, 

To lift the Lyndtt’s taxes whea he came, 

Rudely diew a young maid to him ; 

Then the Lynotts rose and slew him, 

And in Tubber-na-Scomey threw him — 

Small your blame, 

Sons or Lynott ! 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawloy. 

Then the Barretts to the Lynotts gave a choicC) 

Saying, « Hear, ye murdeious brood, men and boys* 

Choose ye now, without delay. 

Will ye lose your eyesight, say. 

Or your manhoods, here to-day > *' 

Sad your choice, 

Sons of Lynott ! 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley 
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Thea the little boys of the L^otts, we«ang, saxdt 
« Only leave us our eyesight in our head." 

But the bearded Lynotts then 
Quickly answered back again, 

** Take our eyes, but leave us men, 

Alive or dead, 

Sons of Wattin ! " 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

So the Barretts, with sewing-needles sharp and smootbf 
Let the light out of the eyes of every youth, 

And of every bearded man 
Of the broken Lynott clan ; 

Then thdr darkened &ices wan 
Tummg south 
To the river — 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

O’er the slippery stepping-stones of Clochan-a-n*dall 
They drove them, laughing loud at every fell, 

As their wandering footsteps dark 
Failed to reach the slippery mark, 

And the swift stream swallowed stark, 

One and all, 

As they stumbled — 

Sing the vengeance of the Weldimen of Tirawley* 

Out of all the blinded Lynotts, one alone 
Walked erect from stepping-stone to stone ; 

So back again they brought you, 

And a second time they wrought you 
With their needles ; but never got you 
Once to groan, 

Emon I^ott, 

For the vengeance of the Wel^^en of Tirawley* 

But with prompt-projected footst^ sure as ever, 

Emon L^ott agam crossed the river. 

Though iuvowen was risen fast, 

And uie shaking stones o’ercast 
By cold fbods boiling past ; 

Yet you never, 

Emon Lynott, 

Faltered once before your f^en of Tirawley I 

But, turning on Ballintubber bank, you stood, 

And the Barretts thus bespoke o’er the flood— 

« 0, ye foolish sons of Wattin, 

Small amends are these you've gotten, 

16 ♦ 
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For, Vlnle Scomey Bwee Bes itotteo, 

I am good 
For Tengeance I ” 

Sing the rengeance of the Welshmen of Ihiawleyv 

“ For *tis nather in eye nor eyesight that a man 
Bears the fortunes of himself or of his dan ; 

Bi^t in the manly mind 

And in loins vengeance lined, 

, That your ne^es could never fin^ 

Though they ran 
Through my heartstrings ! 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley;* 

“ But, little youx Tromen^s needles do I reck ; 

For the night h:om heaven never fell so black, 
But.Tirawley, and abroad 
From the Moy to Cuan-an-fod, 

I could vralk it every sod, 

Path and track, 

Ford and togher. 

Seeking vengeance on you, Barretts of Thrawlcy I 

« The night when Bathy O'Bowda broke your camp, 
What Barrett among you was it held the lamp — 
Showed the w^ay to those two feet. 

When through wintry wind and sleet, 

1 gmded your blind retreat 

In the swamp 
Of Beal-an-asa ? 

O ye vengeance-destined ingrates of Tirawiey I '' 

So leaving loud-shiiek-echoing Garranaxd, 

The Lynott like a red-dog himted hard, 

‘With his wife and children seven, 

*Mong the beasts and fowls of heaven 
In the hollows of Glen Kephm, 

light-deban^. 

Made his dwel]^g, 

Planning vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawiey* 

Amd ere the biight-orVd yw its course had run. 

On his brown round-knotted knee he nursed a son, 

A child of light, with eyes 
As clear as are the skies 
In summer, when sunrise 

Has begun; 

So the l»ynott 

Nursed his vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawky* 
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And, as ever the bright boy grew in strength and size* 
Hade him perfect m each manly exercise, 

The salmon in the flood, 

The dnn deer in the wood, 

The eagle in the doud 

To surprise, 

On Ben Nephin, 

Par above the foggy fields of lirawley. 

With the yellow-knotted spear-shaft, with the boWf 
With the steel, prompt to deal diot and blow, 

He taught him from year to year 
And trained him, without a peer, 

Por a perfect cavalier, 

Hoping so — 

Par his forethought — 

Por vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley, 

And, when mounted on his proud-bounding steed, 

Eman Oge sat a cavalier indeed ; 

Like the ear upon the wheat 
When winds in autumn beat 
On the bending stems, his seat ; 

And the speed 
Of his courser 

Was the wind fix)m Bama-na-gee o^er Tirawley I 

Now when fifteen sunny summers thus were spent, 

(He perfected m all accomplishment,) — 

The Lynott said, « My child. 

We are over long exiled 
Prom mankind in this wild — 

— Time we went 
O'er the mountain 

To the ooimtries lying over-against Tirawley/' 

So out over mountain-moors and mosses brown. 

And CTeen stream-gathering vales, they journeyed down } 
TUI, lining like a star, 

Tlirough the dusky gleams afar. 

The bailey of Castlebar, 

And the town 
Of Mac William 

Hose bright before the wanderers of Tirawley. 

** Look southward, my boy, and tell me as we go^ 

What seest thou by the loch-head below/' 

<< O, a stone-house strong and great. 

And a horse-host at the gate, 
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And thear captain in armor of plate — 

Grand the show I 
Great the glands ! 

TTi g h the heroes of this land below 'lirawley I 

** And a beautiful BantieTna * by his side* 

Ydlow gold on all her gown-sleeves wide ; 

And in her hand a pearl ^ 

Of a young, little, fair-haired girl " — 

Said the Lynott, ** It is the Earl I 
Let us ride 
To his presence." ^ 

And before him came the exiles of Tirawley. 

“ God save thee, Mac "William," the Lynott thus began $ 
** God save all here besides of this dan ; 

For gossips dear to me 
Are all in company — 

For in these four bones ye see 

A kindly man 
Of the Bntons — 

Emon Lynott of Garranard of Tirawley* 

« And hither as kindly gossip-law allows, 

I come to daim a scion of thy house 
To foster ; for thy race, 

Since William Conquer’s f days, 

Have ever been wont to place, 

With some spouse 
Of aBnton, 

A Mac William Oge, to foster in Tirawley. 

** And to show thee in what sort our youth are taught, 

I have hither to thy home of valor brought 
This one son of my age, 

For a sample and a pledge 
For the equal tutdage, 

In right thought, 

Word, and action, 

Of whatever son ye give into Tirawl^." 

When Mao William behdd the brave boy ride and run. 
Saw the spear-shaft £iom his white shoulder i^uxx— - 
With a sigh and with a smile, 

He said, — ** I would give the ^il 
Of a county, that Tibbot Moyle, 


* Bantierna, — tbe good houso-wife. 

f William Bltz Adelm do Burglic^ tbe conqueror of Clonnaiighti 
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My O'vm son, 

“Were accomplished 

like this branch of the kindly Biitons of "Krawley.'' 

When the Lady Mac William she heard him speaks 
And saw the ruddy roses on his chedk. 

She said, — “I would give a purse 

Of red gold to the nurse 

That would rear my Tibbot no worse ; 

But I seek 
Hitherto vainly — 

Heaven grant that I now have found her in Tirawley ! ** 

So they said to the Lynott, — ** Here, take our bird 1 
And as pledge for the keeping of thy word, 

Let this scion here remain 
Till thou comest back again : 

Meanwhile the fitting train 
Of a lord 
Shall attend thee 

With the lordly heir of Connaught into Tirawlqr**^ 

So back to strong-throng-gathering Gairanard, 

Like a lord of the country with his guard. 

Came the Lynott, before them alL 
Once again over Clochan-an'-dall, 

Steady-striding, erect and tall, 

And his wmrd 
On his shoulders ; 

To the wonder of the WeMimen of Tirawley. 

Then a diligent foster-father you would deem 
The Lynott, teaching Tibbot, by mead and stream. 

To cast the spear, to ride, 

To stem the rusl^g tide, 

With what feats of body beside, 

Might beseem 
A Mac William, 

Fostered free among the Wddxmen of Tirawley. 

But the lesson of hdl he taught him in heart and mind ; 
For to what desire soever he inclined. 

Of anger, lust, or pride, 

He had it grained, 

Till he ranged the drcle wide 
Of a blind 
Self-indulgence, 

Ere he came to youthful maj^ood in Thawley% 
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Then, even as when a htmter slips a hornid, 

Lynott loosed him — God’s leashes all imbound ; 

In the pride of power and station, 

And the strength of youthful passion, 

On the daughters of thy nation, 

Ah around, 

Wattin Barrett! 

0 I the veoLgeance of the Welshmen of ’[Hrawley ! 

Bitter grief and burning anger, rage and shame, 

Filled the houses of the Barretts, where’er he came ; 

TiU the young men of the Bac, 

Drew by night upon his track. 

And slew him at Comassack — * 

Small your blame, 

Sons of Wattin ! 

Sing the vengeance of the Wdshmen of Tirawley. 

Said the Lynott, — ** Ihe day of my vengeance is drawing 
near, 

The day for which, through many a long dark year, 

1 have toiled through grief and sm — 

Call ye now the Brehons m, 

And let the plea begin 

Over the bier 
Of Mac William, 

For an eric ♦ upon the Barretts of Tirawley.” 

Then the Brehons to Mac William Burk decreed 
An enc upon Clan Barrett for the deed j 
And the Lynott’s share of the fine, 

As foster-father, was nme 
Ploughlands and nme score kine ; 

But no need 
Had the Lynott, 

Neither care, for land or cattle in Tirawley. 

But rising, while all sat silent on the spot, 

He said, — “ The law says — doth it not ? — 

If the foster-sire elect 
His portion to rgect, 

He may then the right exact « 

To applot 
The short eric,” 

« ’Tis the law,” Replied the Brehons of Tirawley. 

Said the Lynott, — I once before had a choice 
Proposed me, wherein law had little voice ; 


* Eric,— a mulct, fine, or reparation. 
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But now I choose, and say. 

As lawfully I may, 

I applot the mulct to-day ; 

So rqoice 

In your ploughlands 

And your cattle which I renounce throughout Tirawley* 

** And thus I applot the mulct : I divide 
The land thioughout Clan Barrett on every side 
Bqually, that no place 
May be without the face 
Of a foe of Wattin’s race — 

That the pride 
Of the Barretts 

May be humbled hence for ever throughout TLrawley. 

** I adjudge a seat in every Barrett's hall 
To Mac William ; in ev^y stable I give a stall 
To Mac William ; and, beside, 

Whenever a Burk shall ride 
Through lirawley, I provide 
At his call 
Needful grooming. 

Without charge £n>m any Brughaidh of Tirawley. 

“ Thus lawfully I avenge me for the throes 
Ye lawlessly caused me and caused those 
Unhappy shamefaced ones. 

Who, their mothers expected once, 

Would have been the sires of sons — 

O’er whose woes 
Often weeping, 

I have groaned in my exile from. Tirawley# 

I demand not of you your manhoods ; but I take — 
Por the Burks will take it — your Pxeedom ! for the sake 
Of which all manhood’s given 
And all good under heaven. 

And, without which, better even 

Ye should make 
Yourselves barren, 

Than see your children slaves throughout Tirawley ! 

« Neither take I your eyesight from you ; as you took 
Mmc and ours : I would have you daily look 
On one anotlier’s eyes. 

When the strangers tyrannize 
By yoiu: hearths, and blushes arise, 
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That ye brook 
Without vengeance 

The insults of troops of Tibbots throughout Tlrawlcy 1 

The vengeance I designed, now is done, 

And the &ys of me and mine nearly run — 

Bor, for this, I have broken feith, 

Teaching Tiim who hes beneath 
This pafl, to merit death ; 

And my son 
To his father 

Stands pledged for other teaching in Tirawley.” 

Said Mac Wilham — ‘‘ Bather and son, hang them high I ” 
And the Lynott they hanged speedily *, 

But across the salt-sea water, 

To Scotland with the daughter 
Of Mac WiUiani — wdl you got her I — 

Did you fiy, 

Edmund Lindsay, 

The gentlest of all the Wdbshmen of Tlrawley I 

*Tis thus the ancient OUaves of Erin tell 
How, through lewdness and revenge it befdl 
That the sons of “WiUiam Conquer 
Came over the sons of Wattin, 

Throughout aU the bounds and borders 
Of the land of Auley Mac Biachra; 

Til the Saxon Ohver Cromwell 
Aoid his valiant, Bible-guided, 

Bree heretics of Clan London 
Coming m, in their succession, 

Booted out both Burk and Barrett, 

And in theii empty places 
Kew stems of hreedom planted, 

With many a goodly sapling 
Of manliness and virtue ; 

Which while their children cherish. 

Kindly Irish of the Irish, 

Neither Saxons nor Italians, 

May the mighty God of Breedom 
Speed them well ! 

Never taking 

Burtheor vengeance on his people of Tirawley. 

Several Welslx fiuntUes, aseoclatee In the invasion of Stron^^bow, settled in the 
west of Ireland. Of these, the principal whoso names have been presorvi^d by the 
Irish antiquarians were tho Walshes, Joyces, Ileile (a quHnu Macllalo), Lawlessee, 
ToUnyne, nynotte, and Barretts, which last draw their pe^gree Aroxn WalyntuL 
son of Gnyndally, the Jrd Mcwr, or High Steward of the Lordship of Caineloti 
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and Isad ftdb: chidf iwats m the tearitory of the two Baca, in the barony of Tlraw 
ley, and county of Mayo ChgkanraiMfCdaiJiy or “the Blind Men’s Stepping* 
atones,” are still pcanted out on the Duvowen river, about four miles ncu^ of 
Crossmolina m the townland of Garranard, and Tuiber-mt-Scortuy, or "Scrat^s 
Well,” m the opposite townland of Cams, in the same barony. For a curious 
terrier or applotment of the Mac William’s revenue, as acquired under the circum- 
ounces stated in the legend preset ved by Mac Firbis, see Mr. O’Donovan’s higUy- 
leamed and interesting ** Genealo^es, Ac. of Hy Fiachrach,” in the publications 
of the Irish ArchmLogical SoGu^f — a great monameat of antiquarian and top- 
Ogxaphical erudition. 


THE "DAEJC GIRL” BY THE “HOLT WELL.” 


BT jotast xsBaxB. 


[I think it was m the midsummer of 1832 that I jomed a party of the peasantry 
of my native village, who were en lotde to a “ pilgumage” at St John’s Well, near 
the town of Kilkenny The journey (about 25 Irish miles) was commenced early 
in the afternoon, and it was considerably after sunset when we reached our desti- 
nation My companions immediately set about the fulfilment of their vows, whil st 
If who was but a mere boy, sat down on the green grass, tired and la ill humor, 
after my long and tpainftd ti'amp over a hundred stony hiBs, and a thousand 
rugged fields, under the burning sun of a midsummer aflomoon. I was utterly 
unable to perfoim any act of devotion, nor, I must confess, was I very mu^ 
disposed to do so, even were I able , so I seated myself quietly amid groups of 
beggars, cripples, “ dark people,” and the other various cla^s of pilgrims who 
thionged around the sacred fountain. Amongst the crowd I had marked two 
pilgnms, who, fi om the moment 1 saw them, arrested my particular attention. 
One of these was an aged fem<Ue, decently clad — the other was a very fine young 
girl, dressed in a gown, shawl and bonnet of fkded black satin This mil was of 
a tall and noble figure — stnkingly beautifhl, but iione Ihnd, 1 learned that they 
were natives of the county of Wexford , that the mrl had lost her sight In bndn 
fever, in her childhood; that all human means had been tried for her core, but m 
yarn ; and that now, as a last resource, thoy had travelled all the way to pray at 
the shrine of St. John, and bathe her aghUess orbs in the healing waters of his 
welL It is believed that when Heaven wills the jperfbrmanoe of cures, the sky 
opens above the well, at the hour of midnight, and Christ, the Virgin Mother, and 
St John, appear in the form of three snow-whites, and de«icend with the rapidity 
of lightning into the depths of the fountain No person but those destined to bo 
cured can see this miuiculous pheiiomeuou hut every body can /tear the musical 
sound of their wings as thui lUhh into the well and agitate the waters! I cannot 
describe how sod 1 telt myselt, too, at the poor girl’s anguish, for 1 had almost 
ax lived at the hope that, though another ‘‘miracle” was never wrought at St. 
John’s well, H^ven would relent on this occasion, and restore that sweet Wexford 
girl to hei long-lost sight. She leturnod, however, as she came— a “Bark Girl® 
—and X heard afterwards that she took ill and died belbre she reached home.} 


‘^Mothbb! is thfl* tlie passing bdl ? 

Or, yet, the midnight chmae? 

Or, rush of Angel’s golden wings ? 

Or is it near the Ttme — • 

The tune when G-od, t/iey say, comes down 
This weary world upon, 

With Holy Mary at His right. 

And, at His left, St. John I 
von. n. 17 
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‘•rmdumb! my heart forgets to throb j 
My blood forgets to run ; 

But vain my sighs — in vain I sob — 
God's mil must still be done. 

I hear but tone of warning bell, 

Bor holy pnest or nun ; 

Chi EaHhf God’s face m never see ! 

Nor Mary I nor St. John ! 

«• Mother ! hopes are gone again ; 

My heart is black as ever ; — 

Mother ! I say, look &nrth once more. 

And see can you discover 
God’s glory in the crimson clouds — 

See does He ride upon 
That perfumed breeze — or do you se^ 

The 'Vu^in, car St. John I 

••Ah, no ! ah, no ! Well, God ci Peaces 
Grant me thy blessing still ; 

O, make me patient wi^ my ckxHU, 

And h^py at Thy will ; 

And guide my footsteps so on earth, 

Th^ when Pm dead and gone, 

My eyes may catch Thy shining Hght^ 
With Mary I and St. John 1 

••Yet, mother, could 1 see thy snule, 

Before we part, bdow — 

Or watch the silver moon and stars 
Where Slaney’s ripples flow ; 

O ! could I see the sweet sun shine 
My native hills i^n, 

Pd never love my God the less. 

Nor Mary, nor St. John 1 

•• But no, ah no ! it cannot be ; 

Yet, mother ! do not mourn 
Come, kneel again, and pray to God, 

In peace, let us return ; 

The Hark Girl’s doom must aye be tyww •mm 
But Heaven ^dll light me on, 

Until I find my w^ to God, 

And Mary, and St. John 1 ” 
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THE HATOTTEE CASTLE. 

BY T. ». k’gEE. 

[Bouiggal Castle, the chief seat of the princely family of the O’Donnells, stands 
now in ruins, in the centre of the Tillage of the same name, at the head of Donegal 
Bay. It was built in the lath century, and shows, even in its decay, royal pro- 
portions. The present owner, Lord Arran, to his credit be it told, has it well 
walled and cared for The remains of the Abbey where the Four Masters compiled 
their Annals, are within sight of the Castle.] 

** How beautiful ! — how beautiful ! ** — cried out the children 
As the golden harvest evening’s moon beamed down on Donegal ; 
And its ydlow light that danced along the Esker to the Bay — 
There tinged the roofless Abbey’s wal&, here gilt the Castle gray. 

« How b^utiful ’ — how beautiful ! — let us go*hide and se^ ” — 
Some run along the river’s edge, some crouch beside the creek ; 
*While two, more dauntless than the rest, climb o’er the Castle’s wall, 
And without note on horn, or trump, parade the princely halL 

Brave little boys, as bright as stars, beneath the porch they pass'd, 
And paused just where along the hall, the keqi its shadow cast ; 
And, Heaven protect us ! there they saw a fire burning away. 

And, sitting in the ingle-nook, an ancient man and gray : 

He sat upon his stony seat like to another stone. 

And ever from his breast there brake a melancholy moan ; 

But the httle boys they feared him not, for they were two to one^ 
And the man was stooped and s^ed, and sad to look upon. 

And he who was the eldest — his mother called him Hugh — 

Said, “ Why for, sir, do you make moan, and wherefore do you rue ) 
Are you one of the old-timed kings lang syne exiled to Spain, 
like a Imnet to its last year’s nest, that here retums again ? ’* 

And tile shape stood up and smil^, as the tiny voice he heard, 

And the tear that hung upon his chedt fell to nis sno'ny beard— 

« MCy boys,” he said, ** come sit ye here beside me, until I 
Tell you why I haunt this hearth, and what so maikes me s^h. 

« I am the Bather of their Race — the Cinnd-Coimdl's sire — 

And therefore thus I wattii their home, and kindle still their fixe ; 
Bor the mystic heat would perish amid a land of slaves 
If it were not tended mghtly by the spirits from their graves ; 

And here I stiB must keep my stand until the living are 
Deemed meet to track the men of might along the fields of war ; 
And, ah ! my little men,” he said, « my watch is very long— 
Dnpromised of an early end — uncheered by friend or song. 

** And the present is embittered by the memories of old — 

The Bards and ^eir dtiights, and the tales the Gossips told ; 
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I remember me the ringing laughs and minstrelsie divine# 

That echoed here for Nial Garv and Thoilogh of the Wine ; 

I remember how brave Manus — an early giave he mat — 

Traced the story here of Columb-cdlc, a tale surviving yet ; 
j^d, O ! I weep like Jacob, when of Joseph's death he heard# 
When I thmk upon you, young Hugh Koe, TirconncB's staff and 
sword. 

•• My boys, he was not thirty years of age, although his name 
Was spread all over Ireland upon the wings of fame ; 

Entrapped — imprisoned — frozen on Wicklow’s wintry hills 
He rose, he fought, he died afar, crowning our country's ills. 

Alftft I I cannot hedp but cry — and you, what, crying, too ? 

Indeed, it might melt iron hearts to think upon my Hugh. 

My bo^ go home, remember him, and hasten to be men, 
you may act, on Irish soil, gallant part again.*' 

**How beautiful I how beautiful I ** cried out the children all. 

As the two boys clambered over the ancient Castle wall ; 

« Hun here — run there — take care — take care ; ” but silently and 
slow 

To their humble homes, the little fiiends, hand in hand, they go ; 
And firom that night they daily read, in all the quiet nooks. 

About theu: homes, old Lish songs, and new-made Irish books — * 
And many a walk, and many a talk, they had down by the Bay 
Of the Sprit of the Castle Hall, and the words they beard him say. 


A LEGEND OP LOUGH ERNE. 

Whilb gazing on that placid wave, 

Why should the maiden's check be pal^ 
And duldhood's merry look grow grave# 
And age suspend the half-told t^e ? 

Alas ! those peaceful waters flow 
O’er many a young and buoyant breast— 
O'er manhood in its pnde laid low, 

And love untimely hush'd to rest I 

Where ripples now that silver lake, 

A busy hamlet once was soon ; 

Near yonder wild and tangltd brakes 
The village spire adorn’d the green. 
Around yon thorn the infant band 
Have danc'd away the evening hours, 

Or playful snatch’d with eager hand, 

Its berry red, or snowy flowers. 
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While seated nigh, the hoary sage, 
indulgent watch'd their duldish glee ; 

And who could tell that hawthorn’s age ? 

A feiry chann preserved the tree I 
Beneath its bendmg branches lay. 

Deep, dear, and still, a crystal well. 

Where morCks would oft their Aves say, 

And pilgiims would their Kosaiies 

A lightsome flag the waters hid ; 

And all who came the spring to taste, 

With reverence raised the stony hd 
To guard the liquid treasure placed. 

For when that well St. Columb bless* d, 

Amd bade its healing streams impart 
Health to the hame by pain oppress'd, 

And comfort to the mourning heart— 

** Protect my well from vulgar sight," 

The holy man prophetic said, 

** For one short hour exposed to light, 

Its waters shall destruction 
When midnight's silence reigned around, 

And aU was darksome, lone, and drear, 

A hasty footstep press’d the ground, 

And to the holy wdl drew near — 

A fair, a young, and widowed wife. 

The parent of a droops boy, 

One di aught she sought to save his life ; 

She raised the stone with trembling joy : 

When lo ! an infant's feeble cries 
The night wind wafted to her ear ; 

** O, holy saint, my Gilbert dies I " 

She shriek’d in agonizing fear. 

But soon within her £md embrace^ 

The babe foi^ot his pain the while, 

And snuled upon his mother’s face. 

With infancy's own artless smile. 

When — shrieks of horror rent the air, 

TTpon her anguish’d ear they fell. 

And springing forth in wild despair. 

She faintly scream’d — « The well I The wdl I ** 

Ah, fatal haste, remembrance late ! 

Beneath, around, the waters gush'd; 

Vainly she strove to fly from fate. 

Destruction yawn'd where'er she rushed. 

17 * 
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And whilst in hopdess she wept, 

While yet the unconscious infant smiled# 

A ruthless wave, w'hich o’er them swept, 
Entomb’d the parent and the child. 

No longer now the waters gush’d, 

You might have heard the softest breath, 
AJl was around so calm, so hush’d — 

Hush’d m the stilhness of death. 

Where late so active man had been. 

Fate had decreed his tod should cease; 

O’er hamlet, spire, and village giecn, 

Erne’s limpid waters roll’d in peace. 

Since then have ages pa^’d away, 

The story of its grief is old. 

But still, in legendary lay. 

That hamlet’s feaiM iate is told ; 

Still m the wave the hawthorn dips, 
Unham’d by years, unscath’d by storm ; 
But none will piill its crimson hips — 

They’re giuuded by a spectral ibrm. 

And if beside the copsy brake. 

Benighted peasant chance to stray, 

He glances at the darksome lake, 

^d, shuddering, turns another way. 

For there a shadowy figure stands. 

Now gazing round in anguish '»^d. 

Now wnn^g sore her snowy hands, 

And pl^tive sighs, “ My child, my child I 

The softest gale that murmurs by, 

The purest wave that npples here, 

That zephyr wafts the mother’s sigh, 

That wave contains the parent’s tear. 

Her mournful v^ must she ke^, — 

Still at the midnight hour’s return. 

And still her fatal fondness, we^, 

While flow thy crystal w'avcs, Lough Eniv* 1 
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ST. KEVIN AND KATHLEEN. 

BY B. D. WILLIAMS. 

{The legend of St. Kevin and Kathleen, as it has been sung by Moore, and more 
recently by Gerald Gnffln, is totally devoid of foundation in lact Not to speak ot 
the absurdity of our Saint’s qualifying for canonizuition by committing murdery 
there is no trace of such a tale in any ecclesiastical MS , Latin or liish, that has 
snrviTed to our times. This, at least, is the opinion of all from 'whom I hare 
sought information on the subject, amongst 'whom not a fe-w 'were antiquarians 
and erudite detgymen. In pat ticular, the reverend gentlemen of Glendaloug^, to 
whom the legends of the lakes aie familur as their shadows, have assured me that 
the whole story which tiies to piove that “Saints have ciuel hearts,” is a recent 
invention and finds no echo by the firesides of the glens. Tr^tion anthorizes, 
and poesy loves to contemplate the grouping of St. Kevin and Kathleen m the 
same picture; but beyond their names we have no certain data. I have therefore 
followed the more natuial and simple version — that Ke'nn and Kathleen were 
betrothed in early youth Beyond this I do not travel Whether Kathleen died 
young, or retired to the neighboring comont at Luggelaw, where it is easy to 
suppose Kevin’s sister may have been also, we do not know. Great shadows must 
have fidlen before he gamed the strength that reared the churches so wondecfhUj 
and made him finally a Samt.] 

Comb, Kathleen, pure and soft as dew, 

The lake is heaving at our feet, 

The stars ascend the eternal blue, 

Primeval granite makes our seat. 

Beneath eternal skies above, 

'Mid everlastmg hills around, 

I ^ak of love — immortal love — 

Such as in Eden first was found. 

Let each look thro’ the other’s soul, 

Until each thought within that lies, 
like spar o’er whi^ these clear waves roll. 

Unveil Its lustre to our eyes. 

I bless thee, Kathleen, o’er and o’er, 

Por an the joy thy smiles have brought me, 

And mysteries of loving lore 
Thy very presence oft hath taught me. 

For b^uty innocent as thine — 

Such lovely soul in tovdy form — 

Still makes diviner aught divme, 

And calms the spirit’s wildest storm. 

Whene’er I muse — how oft 1 — on thee, 

Half seen, each high and holy feeing 
Of love and immort^ty 
Take shape, like ang^ round me whediug. 

To thee, I owe the purest fl.ow’rs 

Of song, that o’er my pathway burst, 
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And holy thought, at naidni^t hours. 

From thine imconscions beauty nuist* 

There is no stain on flowers like these, 

That flrom my heart to thine are spniiging; 
And thoughts of thee are like the bieeze, 
When bells for midnight mass aie rmging. 
Without thy knowledge, fiom thee beams 
^me gentle and refa nm g light. 

That jSUs my heart with clnldhood^s dreams. 
And I grow purer in thy sight. 

Thou art no Queen — no hero I — 

But thou’rt the fairest Christian maid 
To whom the worship of a sigh, 

By Christain bard, was ever paid. 

And this lam — Sire — God above. 

Who made my soul of that nch flam^ 

All adoration, song, and love, 

That from thine own great Spirit came I 
Than mine no purer, warmer zeal 
For justice, and sublime desire 
Of fre^om, truth, and human weal, 

Glows m the seraph ranks of fire. 

IVe bower'd thee in a lonely shrine — 

My bosom’s convent-garden, sweet — ^ 
Where song and pray’r their sighs combine^ 
Where love and adoration meet. 

I’ve rob’d thee like Ban-Tiema olden 
Of Eirfe, in a vesture green ; 

And clasp’d thee with a gudlc golden 
O’er afl my dream-world Saint and Queen* 
I’ve stall’d thy hands with Irish gems. 

And sought to wreathe thy rich brown hair. 
The oakwood’s dewy diadems, 

And won the sacred shamrocks there. 

0, would that thou couldst rea^ my heart. 

Or that my bps might be unseal'd, 

Aad by love’s lamp, m every part, 

My spirit’s inmost crypt reveal’d I 
Withm, like maid m mmstrel tale, 

One lovely Vision sleeping lies, 

Beside her Hope, wuth forehead pale, 

And timid Joy with downcast eyes. 

’Tis Love, in long enchantment bound, 

I know not how, in torpor there — 

The spells obey but one sweet sound, 

When Kathleen sings, they melt in air* 
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See ! over yonder moTintains, csrack'd 
And sunder'd by Volcanic fire, 

Sings Glendalough’s white cataract — 

Pit chord of such a granite lyre. 

And then the cloud-bom waterfall 
Summons aloud, j&om rock and wood. 
The child-hke idlings, and leads them all. 
With laughter to this gloomy flood. 

And tlius thy love my heart shall lave — 
When Sorrow’s rocks, faith-cloven, sever. 
Giving a glimpse of God — and save 
Life’s current pure and fresh for ever I 


A LEGEND OP THE SHANNON. 

On Shannon’s fair majestic tide 
The moon with que^y splendor 
Looks down in her meridian pride, 

While vassal stars attend her ; 

Light zqjhyrs dancing o’er the wave 
Scarce break its peaceful slumbers. 
While Echo from each rock and cave 
Smgs forth her magic numbers. 

But why doth yon frail shallop bear 
Across the Shannon’s water. 

At such an hour, Teresa fair, 

De Burgo’s only daughter > 

Why flies she thus alone and free. 

Prom home and kmdred speeding ? 

Wliy seeing, sigh, yet sigh to see 
Portunma’s towei rcc(Smg ? 

Ah ! sure ’tis love alone could teach 
The maiden thus to wander. 

Yes ’ sec upon the*moonht beach 
A youth awaits her yonder ; 

With bounding heart and eager glance 
He views Clanricarde’s daughter, 

Like some aerial being dance 
Across the nppling watei. 

The brave O’ Carroll, he for years 
Had dared the Saxon power, 

And taught the force of Irish bpeais 
On battlc-fidd and tower ; 
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But one sad day saw fall his best 
And bravest kerns around him — • 
Insatiate for revenge, the next 

'Mid Burgo’s clansmen found him. 

’Twas then Teresa's soft blue eye 
Bust wrought its magic power ; 

Teresa's love now bids &em fly 
For aye from yonder tower. 

“Now Me the^ love,” O’CaixoU ciied^ 

« By yon fair moon I swear thee. 

Far, far away from Shannon's tide 
This faithful steed shall bear thee. 

“ For this I braved thy father's wrath, 

He swore my heart should shun thee^ 
But I had plighted thee my troth, 

And I had died or won thee. 

Then Me — ” but hark I Teresa, fair, 

■What peril now hath found her ? 

O I see, 'mid shrieks of wild despair, 

The waters dose around her ! 

Artt> the serpent’^ witching eye 
The victim bird is borne — 

Quick as from out the waning sky 
The lightning flash is tom, 

So dashed into the dark cold wave 
Teresa's frantic lover ; 

But while with hands outstretched to save^ 
The tide rose calm above her ! 

Though Time has since flown fast away 
The Shannon rolls as ever, 

And oft upon a moonlit bay 
That hems the noble river. 

The midnight wanderer has espied 
A steed, while o’er the water 
The tiny bark is seen to glide 
That wafted Burgo's c&ughter. 


B.a 





A LAY SERMON. 

B7 CHASLES GATAIT BtTFET, M. B. 

Bbothbh, do you Iotc your brother ? 

Brother, are you all you seem ? 

Do you live for more than living ? 

your Life a law, and scheme ^ 
Are you prompt to bear its dudes. 

As a brave man may beseemi 

Brother, sbriTi the mist 
Erom the fen of pride and doubt, 
Neither seek the house of bondage 
Walling straitened souls about ; 

Bats 1 who, from their narrow qpy-hole^ 
Cannot see a world without. 

Anchor in no stagnant shallow — 

Trust the wide and wondrous sea, 
Where the tides are fresh for ever, 

And the mighty currents free ; 

There, perchance, O ! young Columbus, 
Your New World of trum may be. 

Favor will not make deserving — 

(Can the sunshine brighten clay ?) 
Slowly must it grow to blossom, 

Fed by labor and delay, 

And the fairest bud of |m>mia^ 

Bears the taint of quick decay. 

You must strive for better guerdons ; 

Strive to he the thing you’d seem ; 

Be the thing that God nath made you, 
Channel for no borrowed stream ; 

He hath lent you mind and conscience ; 
See you travd in thdx beam ! 
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See you scale life’s misty highlands 
By this light of living truth ! 

And with bosom biaced foi labor, 

Breast them ui your manly youth ; 

So when age and care have found you, 
Shall your downward path be smooth. 

Pear not, on that rugged highway, 

Life may want its lawful zest ; 

Sunny glens are in the mountain, 

Where the weary feet may rest. 

Cooled in. streams that gush for ever 
From a loving mother’s breast. 

« Simple heart and simple pleasures,” 

So flicy write life’s golden rule ; 

Honor won by supple baseness, 

State that crowns a cankered fool, 

Gleam as gleam the gold and purple 
On a hot and rancid pooL 

Wear no show of wit or science, 

But the gems you’ve won, and weighed 

Thefts, like iyj on a ruin, 

Make the rifts they seem to shado : 

Are you not a thief and beggar 
In the rarest spoils array ^ } 

Shadows deck a sunny landscape, 

Making bnghtcr all the bnght : 

So, my bother I care and danger 
On a loving nature hght, 

Bringing all its latent beauties 
Out upon the common sight 

Love the things that God created, 

Make your brother’s need your care; 

Scorn and hate repel God’s blessings, 

But where love is, tAdy arc there; 

AlS the moonbeams light the waters, 
Leavmg rock and sand-hank bare. 

Thus, my brother, grow' ahd flomihh, 
Fearmg none and loving all ; 

For the true man needs no patron, 

He shall climb and never crawl ; 

Two things iashion their own channel — 
The strong man and tho watorlalL 
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DAY DREAMS. 

Kura of the sacred midnight skies ! beneath whose footsteps xoH 
The solemn starry harmonies that fill the poet’s soul, 

Ijook down, in pity, on thy child by passion’s billows toss’d, 

And be thyself the pilot ere the fragile bark be lost. 

O’ermastered by the power I love, song chains me to the car, 

And vainly ’gamst a host of dreams I wage»a feeble war. 

For love and glory weave their spells before my dazzled eyes, 

And clog my spirit’s woxmded wings, that fain would seek the 
skies. 

I dream of war in Freedom’s canse, 1 grasp the fancied spear, 

And o’er my country’s marahall’d ranks her ancient banner rear ; 

In visionary panoply I smite the foreign foe, 

And spur my barb through broken ranks where battle-torrents flow. 
Again, withm the midinght watch, I turn my soul finm wars, 

And think of home while gazing on the gentle Queen of stars j 
Or, while my comrades wearily around in slumber lie^ 

I Imeel adoring on the sod where I next mom may die ; 

For who more oft should tihink of thee than they whose lot is cast, 
Where death, exulting, rides supreme the fiery battle-blast ? 

Anon soft gales, firom balmy isles, that melt l&e Yenus’ sighs, 

Flow o’er mme ear, and at my feet love languishing!;^ lies. 

I dream of woman’s steadfast faith, unchanged by gnef or years, 
Dnshrinkiiig, trustmg, loving still through bitterness and tears. 

And now upon the armed bark, the j&resh’ning breezes blow, 

All sail is set — how proud she is I with her I pine to go, 

Where’er uwn the glorious deep her stately step may be, 

Majestic and triumphantly along the subject sea. 

And when wills it from forth her heavmg side, 

To hurl young Freedom’s thunderbolts across the affrighted tide; 
And ’neath a gxeen flag sailing, to roam the ocean free. 

With Irish hearts, m Irish barks, uiion the Irish sea. 

And then, at night, m pensive mood, to watch the golden stats, 
D^ct upon the slumbermg tide the shadow of her spars ; 

Or hear upon the darkened deep, the tempest fiend rgoic^ 

While billows leap, like startled steeds, m terror at hia voice ; 

And mournfully, most mournfully, dread Ocean ! at thy roar, 

As if thy moan could wake the dead, uprise the dreams of yore; 

For mem’ry then recalls the joys that never more may be, 

And ** plaintive sounds of long ago,” swell sadly from the sea. 

If It bo mine dear Eirb’s harp to stake with mailed hand, 

And wake the martial melodies that fire on arming land, 
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0 ! never shall thy glorious gift perverted be to -wrong. 

Nor prostitute to tyranny the loveliness of song« 

Ah^ no ! mo votimeon, grah machreo^ mo collem dhas astkore,* 

Por riiee alone this haip shall sigh, hope, tnumph, or deplore ; 

And though, perhaps, to other chines I wander far away, 

Yet still of home shall fondly breathe the retrospective lay ; 

And, while the sun o'er Italy his evening kiss prolongs, 

The lonely boy shall sing his melancholy songs. 

'Tis thine alone to grant me peace, to bid the wave be still. 

And bend unto i«s destiny my fluctuating will. 

Though many a folly's meteor fire has led me oft astray, 

1 still to thee am journeying, but faint upon the way ; 

Send down thy peaceful messenger to calm my troubled breast. 
And grant, within some tranquil vale, my weary spirit rest. 

O, set at length, from earthly charms, my wounded bosom free — * 
And, spite love and glory's spells, attract my soul to Thee ; 

Por Thine the glory. Thine the love that fadeth not away, 

Bnt brighter grows eternally, -with still incrcasmg ray. 

No teaia defile thy sanctuary — no chainis support thy throne ; 

On boundless Love — for Thou art Love — its pillars rest alone : 
Palse tyrants there shall crush no more the humble and the just — 
Nor mercy, t^th, and liberty, be trampled m the dust. 

My sotd is v€^ weary here, so far from Thee to roam — 

O I take me to Thy mercy soon — Thy bosom is my home ! 


THE STEANGER. 

BY THOMAS MOOBE. 

Come, list, while I tell of the heart-wounded Stranger, 

Who deeps her last slumber in this haunted ground ; 

Where often, at midnight, the lonely wood-ranger 
Hears soft fairy music re-echo around. 

None e'er knew the name of that heart-stricken lady; 

Her language, though sweet, none could e'er understand ; 

But her features so suim'd, and her eyelash so shady, 
Bespoke her a child of some far Eastern land. 

'Twas one summer night, when the village lay sleeping, 

A soft strain of mdody came o'er our cars ; 

So sweet, but so mournful, half song and half wetting, 
like music that sorrow had steep’d in her tears. 


The dtoareet love of my heart you are, my darling gtrL 
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We thougb.t 'twas an anthem, some angd had sung ^ — 

But, soon as the day-beams had gush'd £n>m on high, 

With wonder we saw this bright stranger among us, 

•All lovely and lone, as if stray’d fixmi the sky I 

Kor long did her life for this sphere seem intended, 

For pale was her cheek with that spint-hke hue, 

Which comes when the day of this world is nigh ended 
And light from another already shines through. 

Then her eyes, when she sung — 0, but once to have seen them — 
Left thoughts in the soul lhat can never depart ; 

While her looks and her voice made a language bkween them, 
That qpoke more than holiest words to &e heart* 

But she pass’d like a day-dream — no skill could restore her ; 

Whate’er was her sorrow, its ruin came fast ; 

She died, Tvith the same sp^ of mystery o’er her, 

That song of past days on her hp to ^e last* 

Nor ev’n in the grave is her sad heart reposing ; 

Still hovers the ^int of grief round her tomb ; 

For oft, when the shadows of midnight are closing. 

The same strain of music is heard through the gloom I 


THE FLIGHT TO CYPRUS. 

BT B. 8IMACON8. 

Db Yebb has loos’d from Ascalon — Judea’s holy gale 
Fresh with the spikenard's evening scent, is rustling in his sail ; 

A victor he to Normandy ploughs homeward through the bime^ 
Herald and harp shall laud him long for deeds to Palestine. 

How gallantly, as night comes down, upon the Syrian seas, 

The “ Bel-Marie” all canvas crowds to catch the springing breeze I 
A proqierous course be hers ! — the spears above her poop that 
gleam 

Have flash’d ere now, like stars I trow, on Siloa’s solemn stream. 

Precious the freight that proud bark bears — the ransom and the 
spoil 

Reap’d from Mohoimd’s blaspheming crew on many a fleld of toil ; 
Large lustrous cups — Kathay’s bright robes — the diamond’s hving 
rays — 

Carpets horn Tyre, whose costly Are for kings alone ^ould blaze ; 
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Ar\t\ worth them aH» that Pairest One, whose tresses* smmy twlne^ 
Par down unroll* d, ontshames the gold of tawny India*s mine ; 
■When storm*d the Cross round Gaza*s fosse, all bnght but faithless, 
she 

Pled from her Emir-spouse, De ■V^ere*s light paramour to be. 

And now, when sultry day is done, her languid brow to cool, 

Soft couch*d upon the curtam*d deck reclines the Beautiful ; 
Voluptuous in repose as She who, *mid the ABgean Isles, 

Bose radiant from tbe frowning deep, she dazzled into smi les. 

"Past by that lady*s pillow sits the passionate De Vere, 

Now dimming with his doting kiss the glory of her hair ; 

Or watching till their sleepy lids her eyes* blue languish veil — 

Or murxnunng on her lips of rose fond love*8 untiring tale. 

Yet restless all is her repose, no solace can she fed ; 

The.press of canvas overhead hoarse groaning in the wind — 

The cordage-strain — the whistliug shrouds — De Vere*s devoted 
words — 

All things, or soft or sullen, now disturb her spint*s chords. 

« In vain thy love would ltd! my ear, thou flattering knight, for 
whom 

I faithleas fled my lord and land I — methinks that, through the 
gloom, 

Some fearsome Genii’s mighty wings are shadowing my soul. 

Black as the clouds and waters now that round about us roll.** 

« Ah, cheer thee, sweet — *tis but the rude and restless billows* 
heaving, 

That frets thy frame of tenderest mould with w’oaxinqss and 
gneving; 

'Twill vanish soon : when mounts the moon at midnight from the 
sea, 

Sweet Cyprus, with its rosy rocks high shining on our lee, 

“ Shall see us anchor’d — if the truth oui Moorish pilot toll, 

Who, since we weigh’d, has steer’d for us so steadily and well. 

E’en now I go to tiack below our bcaimgs by the chart ; — 

With freight like thee can I be free from wihtfulncss of heart ? 

De Vere is gone. His silent crew, from all the docks almve, 

Descend, lest even a muimui mar the vsluinbcrh of his X^vo; 

Yon aged Mooi, who, spectic-like, still ut <ho i udder stun^, 

Yon strxiding, station’d at the prow, arc all the watclxiwg hands, 

Pavilion-sorcen’d, from her soft couch how oft that lady bright 
Baised like an evening star htjr head, and look’d upon the n^ht^ 
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Pmymg tihe tardy moon to rise — and throngb. the ^adows dtryi, 
JEncountering but that spectral form besside tne rudder grim. 

The moon at last I — Wood-red and roimd, she whedeth iq> the 
Soaring and whitening like a soul ascending from the grave ; 

Then nseth too the Beauty-brow*d, and quits with gentlest motba 
Her tent’s festoons, — two rival Moons at once upon the ocean ! 

O Queen Quiet — thou who winn’st our adoration still. 

As vdien a wondering -world bow’d down on thine Ephesian hOl I 
Stainless thyse^ impart thy calm and purifying grace, 

To her, the stain’d one, watching thee with her r^plendent &cel 

The breeze has dropp’d — the soundless sails are flagging one by 
one; 

While in his cabin still De Vere the parchment pores upon ; 

Sudden a diriek — a broken groan, ms ear have smitten — hark ! 
That laughing yell ! — sure flends from hell are hailing to the Baik ! 

He gains the deck — the spot where last idolatrous he stood. 

Is cross’d by some dark horrid thing — a narrow creeping flood ; 
Great Heaven forbid ! — but -where’s the heart from whence it 
gush’d — for now 

The decks contain no form but that stone-stibff beside the prow. 

Stone-stiff — half life, half death — it stands -with hideous tenor 
dumb, 

And bristling haii, and striving still for words that will not come : 
Speak thou — speak tliou, -who horn tlio pro-w kept -watch along the 
■water. 

And kill thy loid with one diead -word of Gaza’s glorious daughter I 

He told at last, that as he turn’d, ■w'^hat tune the breeze had died, 

To rouse his mates — far at the stem, the lady he espied,^ 
Sky-musing thac : and by the hdm, with eyes coal-blazing — H dC| 
T^b Evil One, in semblance of their Moon^ pilot grim. 

Who stole to her before that boy could cross himsdf for^ grace, 

His turban doff'd, then touch’d her arm, and stared her in the fecse— 
That fumace-stare' — her scorch’d head dre^’d — a flash — at 
once she fell 

Prone at his feet, who instantly sprang with her dovm to hdl ! 

Where olive-grovos their shadows fling from Cyprus* musky shore. 
The “ Bel-Mane ” high stranded lies, to plough the waves no more ; 
And day by day, far, far away, m Eouen’s aides I weei^ 
Down-lioken, hke that stately bark, a mournful monk is seen* 

18 * 
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HME AKD THE VIRGIN. 


BY T. jr- LYNCH. 


« 0 Timb, be land and be my guide, now prithee come with me^ 

To where my love expectant wmts beside the moonlit sea.” 

And Time consents, — and on they move ; it was a sight most rar^ 
To see old Time with scythe and ^ass trip with this Virgin fair. 

Throimh woods they pass, till near the path a little streamlet roIl*d, 
Still Time went on: — maiden paused to deck her locks of 
gold. 

Her form within the star-bright wave she view'd with fond delight ; 
She lingered long — and when she rose old Time was out of sight. 

With beating heart she eager sought the moonlit beach so fair; 

But Time had pass’d; — her love was gone, and all was silence 
there. 

** Ah, me I ” she sighed in accents sweet, « too late I see my crimes 
By trifliug thus I have lost my love, as wdl as losing Time.'* 


EEAGH M'HUGH.^ 

BY T. D. M'gBB. 

Peagh M’HtroH of the mountain — 

Peagh M’Hugh of the glen — 

Who has not heard of the Glenmalur chief. 
And the ieats of his haid-nding men ? 
Came you the sea-side from Carmen — 
Crossed you the plains from the west — 
No rh}Tncir you met but could tell you, 

Of Leinster men, who is the best. 

Or seek you the Liffey or Dodder — 

Ask m the bawns of the Pale — 

A^k them whose cattle they fodder. 

Who chinks without foe of their ale. 
Prom Ardamine north to Kilmamham, 

He rules, hke a king, of few words, 

And the Marchmen of seven score cnatlos 
Keep watch for the sheen of his swords. 

* A cdlohrated Wicklovr Chief of the 16th ceattuy. 
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The vales of Kilmantan ♦ are spacious — 

The hills of Kilmantan are high — 

But the horn of the Chieftain finds echoes, 

Prom the waterside up to the sky. 

The lakes of Kilmantan are gloomy, 

Yet bright rivers stream finm them all— 

So dark is our Chieftain in battle, 

So gay m the camp or the halL 

The plains of Clan Saxon are fertile, 

Their Chiefe and thdr Tanists are brave. 

But the first step they take o'er the border. 

Just measures the length of a grave ; 

Thirty score of them forrayed to Arklow, 
Southampton and Essex their van — 

Our Chief crossed their way, and he left of 
Each score of them, living a man. 

O, many the tales that they clierish, 

In the glens of Kilmantan to-day. 

And though church, rath, and native speech perish. 
His glory s untouched by decay ; 

Feagh M’Hugb of the mountam — 

Feagh M'Hugh of the glen — 

"Who has not heard of the Glenmalur Chiei^ 

And the feats of his hard-riding men } 


SIR EUSTACE. 

BY THE HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

[Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Noiton is the second rtaucfhtcr of Thomas, and grand- 
daughter of Richard Bimsley Sheridan 'Whilst -very young alio mamed the 
Honorable Geoi ge Chappie N oi ton bx other to the present Lord G rantley She and 
her sister, the lion. Mis Ihice Bldck>^ood, were educated by their mother, and to 
her 18 due their litci aiy fame W hen \ei v young they used to write together, and 
before either of them i e.iclied the ace of twelve, they produced two little books of 
punts and verses which gave evidence of the genius which both ot them have 
Bhice manifested.] 

Chile of the dust ! whose number’d hours are steahng fast away, 
Whose RiTia are unrepented of, go shnve thee quick and pray ! 

For the hour will come, or soon or late, when thou must leave this 
scene; 

When all that w to thee shall be, as if 't had never been. 

Sir Eustace was a goodly youth, as beautiful as brave ; 

He deeps the long, long deep of death, but rests not in his grave ; 

* Eiimantaii, the Irish name of Wicklow. 
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For though this blind world csOled him good, and worshipped his nod. 
He was a most unholy man — he did not know his God ! 

*Tis true, he murdered not, nor stole ; he gave much alms a^y, 

But he gave not to his God the praise, nor bowed beneath His sway* 
He loved his lady better far, than all the heavens contain, 

AtiH oft the samtly Edith tried, t'enhghten him in vain. 

He only smiled, and laughing said, ** I do the best I can ; 

Your God is just, my Edith, and will ask no more from man.” — 

« But *tis because my God is just, he asks much more from thee ; 

0, lean on him, my Eustace, and his love and mercy see.” 

He would not listen to that voice, though sweet it was,^ and dear ; 
And Edith breath’d a prayer for him, and crush’d a rising tear. 

Sir Eustace rode to hunt one day, but came not bacdc at ni^ht ; 

Fair Edith laid her broid’ty down, and fear’d all was not right. 

For he was faithful to his word, and never gave her pain, ^ 

And when he said he would return, was sure to come again.^ 

She wandered through her splendid hall, the moon shone bright and 
dear, 

Its beams fell on the cloister’d wall, which rose in an angle near; 

And from out that cloister’d wall arose, a quiet vesper lay ; 

It rose 'mid the stillness soft and clear, then died in peace away. 

The lady listen’d, and she felt her spirit sooth’d thereby : 

Thou wilt protect,” she said, and gazed upon the tranquil sky. 

She turned, and paced again the hall, no sound broke on her ear ; 
Why starts she as she gazes on a picture hanging near? 

A moonbeam fell upon the spot, and hghted up that face ; 

It was her Eustace as he stood, in the pride of manly grace. 

But there was something sad and pale, in that loved face to-night, 
Seen by the flatting, flickering beams, of a pendve moon's p^e 
light. 

Which made the Lady Edith start, and gaze with anxious fear; 

** Of Eustace ! if thou shouldst be pale, and ill, and I not near I 

« Thou hast no comforter besides ; thou knowest not thy God, 

Save him, 3 ^ Heavens ! O, ^are him still ! and stay ^y chastening 

A Holy Father stood beside. “ Lady,” he said, “ thy prayer 
Has come too late, thy lord is ill, I come thee to prepare 

« Thee to prepare^ who in the strength of another's might can 
stand, 

And drink the cup, however keen, when sent by his high hand.” 
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The lady bowed before the Priest, then raised her gentle brow, 

A tear had gathered in her eye, ihe did not let it now. 

« Pather,” she said, « I am prepared that high hand to obey, 
TJnmurm’ringly — resignedly — where is my Eustace, say B *' 

“ Thy Eustace, Lady, has arrived, is now within these walls. 

And ev’ry time his speech returns, it is for thee he calls.’* 

** Then let ns hasten to him now, nor longer useless stand ; 

My Father, thou wilt lead the way ” — and took his aged hand. 

They reached the room where Eustace lay, the Beau^fol! the 
Brave I 

Amd on that noble brow there slept the diadows of the Grave. 

And Edith knelt beside his couch, and kissed his darkening brow ; 
The Father stanched his bleedmg wounds, tliough vain he knew it 
now. 

ESs sense returned, he oped his eyes, and saw his Edith there. 
Patient and pale as the humble dower, whidi scents the mid- 
night air. 

« Edith, my Edith ! *’ were the words, the first dear words he said ; 
« Thou wilt not leave me now, I know, I have no other aid. 

My hour is come — I fed it is, with thee I may not stay ; 

O teach me, Edith ! even now, teach me the way to pray I 

But vain is my request — vain, vain — nay, shake not that dear 
head, 

Yon moon shall not have sunk to rest, ere I am with the dead, 

And he who spent his sununer-time, ungrateful to that Power, 

Who made it summa, cannot hope lor peace in this dark hour.” 

*• Eustace, you do not know how great, how powerful to save. 

Is he vho died loi us, then lose, victorious o’er the grave. 

Have faith, my Eustace, have but faith, and He will give thee 
peace. 

In heaven thou wilt be purified, where siu and suffering cease.” 

She stopped, but m her speaking eyes, her serious earnest air, 

Sir Eustace fancied that he lead the very soul of prayer. 

Fondly he ga7.ed upon that face, then sadly turned away. 

And famt his dead bps breathed forth, •* It ts too late to pray” 
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THE POET AM) HIS YERSES. 

BY T* ZBTTTN** 

Comb to my fireside. Sing to me to-night, 

Poor Verses, echoes of my vanished years ; 

Though all unknown to fame and fortune's light, 

My heart still guards you with its smiles and tears* 
Old memories, though in jarring music sung. 

And rough to other ears, still sweet to mine. 

Your voice recalls the days when I was young. 

And morning makes the dullest things divine. 

Sing, Verses, sing ! the night is dork and cold; 
Sing, though your voices gain but little gold* 

Rise, Scenes of Banquet, flashing far and wide, 

Your chambers silvered from flie fountain's rain ! 
Pace proudly forward, Prmce and beaming Bride, 

And let the Mmstr^ sound their richest strain ! — - 
Alas, that feast so fragrant and so prime, 

With meats and wines was colored hue on hue^ 
When one good dinner in the Lenten time 
Made me plethoric for a day or two : 

Sing by my fireside, as in days of old. 

Poor singing Children gam but httle gold. 

Come, Pafry fancies, breathing of the moon, 

Dance, little Elves, through your enchanted bowem I 
In some dim garret rose the airy tune 

That timed your tiny footsteps o'er the flowds* 

Soar, darmg Songs of Liberty and Right, 

Let Tyrants tremble ’ — but awhile be stiH, 

Por in the landlady's sour face to-night 

The rent seemed scrawled as blank as in her bill •— 
Sing by my ear — but be not loud or bold — 

Poor singuig Children gain but little gold. 

Rise, Strains of Passion, from the twilight land, 

Where Lovers pace along the glimmering stream. 
And whisper low, and press the partmg hand, 

And homowaid wander in a happy dream. 

Ah, where is she who woke my oarlicst lay. 

Whose fearless faith was mine, for woe or weal ? 
Along the noisy streets but yesterday 
Her carriage splashed mo o’er from head to heel t 
Sing, Verses, by my hearth — that tale is old. 

Poor singing Children gain but little gold* 
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Dear lonely ofEhpiing of a lonely heart, 

Ko rich saloon resounds -with yonr acclaim ; 

Ko eager student waits you from the mart. 

Or critic stings you -with an epigram ; 

Beside me rest concealed from stranger minds. 

Content if some old comrade, Ioy^ and known, 
lists to your lay by evening light and finds 
■Within your soiu some tremblings of his own. 

Sing, Little Ones, and round me closer fold, 

Su(^ singing Childxea gain but little gold. 

Tes, we have wandered heart by heart, unseen, 

Bound foreign shores, and through the ocean’s blast, 
Par from the memoried Isle whose fidds of green 
Sleep in the spectral stillness of the past : 

Oft, oft, when fer away I’ve looked though teaxp 
Bito the dying light that o’er them shone ; 

■Where all I loved amid the happier years, 

■Where all save you who sing of them are gone. 
Sing, Memories, sing — the heart that can behold 
Heaven in the sunset little heeds its gold. 


Tm rnGH-BOKN- LADYE. 

BT THOHAS UOOlUB. 

Itr vain all the knights of the Underwald woo’d her, 

Though brightest of maidens, the proudest was she ; 

Brave chieftains they sought, and young minstrds they sued her, 
But none was thought worthy the high-born Ladye* 

■Whomsoever I wed,” said this maid, so excdling, 

« That knight must the conqu’ror of conquerors be ; 

He must place me in halls fit for monarchs to dwell in — 

None efie shall be bndegroom of the high-bom Ladye.” 

Thus spoke the proud damsd, with scorn looking loxmd her 
On knights and on nobles of highest degree, 

■Who humbly and h<^elessly left as they found her. 

And sigh^ at a distance for the high-bom Ladye. 

At length came a knight from a far land to woo her. 

With plumes on his helm like the foam of the sea ; 

Hia vizor was down — but, with voice that thrill’d though her. 
He whimper’d his greeting to the high-bom Ladye. 

« Proud maiden, I come with high spousals to grace thee ; 

In me the great oonqu’ior of conquerors see ; 
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Iiixtbxon’d in a hall fit for monardbs TU place thee; 

And mine thou*rt forever, thou high-born Ladye I ” 

.The maiden she smiled, and in jewels array'd her, 

Of thrones and tiaras already dreamed ifoe ; 

And proud was the step, as her bridegroom convey'd her 
In pomp to his home of the Mgh-bom Ladye* 

But whither,” she, starting, exclaims, **have you led me ? 
Here's nought but a tomb and a dark cjrpress tree ; 

Xb this the bright palace in which thou wouldst wed me ? ” 
With scorn in her glances, said the high-bom Ladye. 

« "lis the home,” he rejJied, « of earth's loftiest creatures ” — 
Then lifted his hdm for the foir one to see ; 

But she sunk on the groimd — *twas a skeleton's features, 

And Death was the bridegroom of the high-bom Ladye ! 


THE YIRQm MART'S KOTGHT. 

BT T. n. m'gee. 

A BAXJUO) or IHX OEUSABttSt 

rin ‘‘the Middle Ages,” there were Orders of Knights especially devoted to <mr 
Blessed Lady, as well as many illustrious individuals of knightly rank and renown. 
Thus the Order called Servites m France was known as /ftyrKT-im de Jtfaru^ and 
there was also the Order of " Our Lady of Mercy,” fitr the Rodoniption of Captives; 
the Templars, too, before their fall, were devoutly attached to the service of our 
Bless^ La^ ] 

Beneath the stars in Palestine seven knights discoursing stood, 

But not of warlike work to come, nor former fidcls of blood, 

Nor of the joy the pilgrims feel prostrated far, who see 
The hill where Christ's atoning blood pour'd down the penal tree ; 
Their theme was old, their theme was new, 'tvras sweet and yet 
'twas latter, 

Of noble ladies left behind spoke Cavalier and Ritter, 

And eyes grew bright, and sighs arose from ev^ iron breast, 

Bor a dear wife, or plighted maid, far in the widowed West 

Toward the knights came Constantine, thrice noble by his birth, 

And ten times nobler than his blood, Hs high out-shming wor^ 

His step was slow, his lips were moved, though not a word ha 
spoke. 

Till a gallant lord of Lombardy his spoil of silimce broke. 

« What aileth thee, O, Constantino, that solitude you seek ? 

If counsel or if aid you need, we pray thee do but speak ; 

Or dost thou mourn, like other freree, thy lady-love afer, 

Whose image shineth nightly throo^^ yon European tUm f ** 
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Then answered courteous Constantiae — ** Gtx)d Sir, in idm^ 
truth, 

I chose a graciotis lady in the hey-day of my youth, 

I wear her image on my heart, and when that heart is cold, 

The secret may be rifled thence, but never must be told. 

For her I love and worship well by light of mom or even, 

I ne’er shall see my Mistress dear, untal we meet in heaven, 

But this believe, brave Cavaliers, there never was but one 
Such lady as my Holy Love, beneaUi the blessed sun.” 

He ceased, and passed with solemn st^ on to an olive grove, 

And kne^ng there he prayed a prayer to the lady of his love. 

And many a Cavalier whose lance had still maintained his own 
Beloved to reign without a peer, all earth’s unequalled one, 

Looked tenderly on Constantine m camp and in the fight ; 

With wonder and with geneious pnde they marked the lightning 
light 

Of his feailess sword careering through the unbelievers* ranks, 

As angiy Bhone sweeps off the vines that thicken on his banks. 

« He fears not death come when it will, he longeth for his love. 

And ffdn would find some sudden path to where she dwells above. 
How should he fear for dying when his Mistress dear is dead ? ” 
Thus often of Sir Constantine his watchful comrades said ; 

Until it chanced from Zion wall the fatal arrow flew, 

That pierced the outworn armor of his feithful bosom through ; 

And never was such mourning made for kmght in Palestine 
As thy loyal comrades made for thee, beloved Constantme. 

Beneath the royal tent the bier was guaided night ^d day, 

^V^lere with a halo lound his head the Chiistian champion Lay ; 
That talisman upon his breast — what may that marvd be 
Which kept his ardent soul thiough hfe from every cnor free ? 
Approach ! behold ! nay, woiship there the image of his love, 

The Heavenly Queen w’ho rcigncth all the sacred hosts above. 

Nor wonder that aroxmd his bicr there hngers such a light. 

For the spotless one that sleepeth, was the Blessed VvrgirCs KmigM ! 


THE TROUBADOUR’S PILGRIMAGB. 

BT T. rawiN. 

Eastward, moonlit peaks are glancing 
O'er the dusk -with silvery eyes ; 
Westward, tracks of Summer forest 
Deepen down the crimson skies ; 

VOL. n. 19 
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Pilgrims pass the bridge ■whose crescent 
Darkens o'er the gleaming fiith, 

And the noon heat camps its vapor 
O’er the bronz6d moorland’s width— 

Toll, bdl of sunset, toll 

Over listening land and river ; 

Sing, Memory, to my soul, 

Of Spirits lost, but loved for ever I 

Toward the norland distance yonder 
Listening, praying, forth I go ; ^ 

Starry stream and solemn mountain 
Lure me, shining in their snow ; 

There, witto a silent valley. 

Pull of the cold planet’s light, 
lies the grave to which my fancy, 

Dreaming, wanders through the night — 
Toll, hell of sunset, toll 
Over silent land and river ; 

Sing, Memory, to my soul, 

Ot Spirits lost, but loved for ever. 

Onward, where awhile the Summer 
Slunjbers round m twihght blooms — 
Waters lowering from the summits, 

Porests full of topaz glooms ; 

Moon and sea beneath me rising. 

O’er me star and cottage nest — 

Sadness in the eastern evening. 

Music in the golden west — 

Toll, bell of sunset, toll 
Down the gorgeous glooming river | 
Sing, Memory, to my soul, 

Of Spirits lost, but loved for ever. 

Wheresoe’er the world I’ve wandered — 
Kealm of life, or place of tombs ; 

Through the Meditenanoan splendors, 
Through the dumb Egyptian glooms ; 
Badiant spirits lound me* hover, 

Watch my rest, or with me stray, 

While our heaits, in nioiunful anthems 
Idingling, close the lonely day — 

Toll, bell of evenmg, foil 
O'er the sUirry, tiombhng river ; 
Sing, Memory, to my soul, 

Of Spirits lost, but loved for ever. 

Oft I hear their charmed voices 
Lmgeting round some mountain height ; 
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Utterance rich as planet music 

Swooning through the magic night. 

Oft great brows of meteor beauty, 

O’er the star-dmi seas appear ; 

Oft in moonht towns a silence 
Falling tells me they are near — 

Toll, bell of darkness, toll, 

Fate-like, down the ghostly river ; 
Sing, Memory, to my soul, 

Of Spmts lost, but loved for ever# 

Upward, where the moulder’d castle 
Guar^ the quick, unqiuet fords, 

All its moated depth of waters. 

Glossed with beams, like blades of swords ; 

Now the lowland’s dark expansure 
Widens from the mountain crest ; 

And a low star hghts the valley. 

Where my pilgi^ heart would rest — 

Toll, b^ of silence, toll 
Down the silver-rippled river ; 

Sing, Memory, to my soul. 

Of Spirits lost, but loved for ever. 

By this well that bubbles sprayless. 

Shall I rest upon my way : 

Earth is broadening m shadow — 

Heaven m brightness, while I pray. 

“Blessed spiiits, nse above me. 

When the death-dark round me flows, 

Like a crescent m the sunshine, 

Bcaconmg Tvheie the glory goes.” 

Toll, bell of Heaven, toll 

Down the sapphire radiant river. 
God, waft my tiembhng soul 
Where icst the Spirits loved for ever ! 


THE POET AND HIS SON. 

BY jr. rHAZEB. 

Comb forth, mv son, into the fields — 
What is there m the crowd 
Of hearts, or scenes, the city yields, 
To make young spirits proud ? 
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Girt by maiJdnd, we dream a God 
m the skies abide ; 

But O ! he must be all a clod, 

Who feels not on the fir^ant sod, 

God walketh by his side I 

Cotdd I -vrithdraw thee from the cold, 

The mean, the base, the stem, 

And selfish craft that young and old 
From grasping crowds must learn ; 

How gladly to some rural nook 
W"ould I transplant thy mind ; 

From nature’s brow and Sage’s book. 

To learn that highest lore — to look 
With love upon mankind ! 

Field, forest, glen, rock, hill, and stream, 
Green robe and snowy shroud — 

The calm, the storm, the lightning gleam, 
The sea, the sky, the cloud, — 

Are volumes the Eternal One 
Hath sent us from above. 

For every heart to study on, 

And learn to suffer, seek, or shun, 
in chanty and love. 

The weak may there be taught to cope^ 
The mighty to beware ; 

The Fond to doubt, the slave to hope, 

The Tyrant to despair — 

Changing and changeless, that which dies, 
Ajid that no death can mar. 

Silent and sounding, wild and wise, 

Before each mood of passion rise 
A Beacon, or a Bar. 

My son, to these rich volumes ojEt 
From throngs and streets retire ; 

So shall thy spint soar aloft 
From low and base desire. 

Amd when thy country, chained or free^ 
From city and green sod 
Arrays the people’s majesty. 

Thy soul, in truth and wisdom, be 
A soul that spoke with God. 
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THE BEIDAIi IN PABAHISE. 


BT D. P. STAEKBT. 

It was a night of glorious light, magnificent with stars, 

Which flashed along the firmament in their triumphal cars ; 

The overarching dome of heaven was blazing far and wide, 

For Adam, sinless and sublime, that day hsd wed his bride. 

Within a garden the pair dept, enfolded arm in arm. 

Their pul^ thrilling as they welled finm life’s young fountains 
warm ; 

Soft went their sighings to and firo, and roimd each breath there 
fluttered 

Ten thousand words of love, half-winged, and strugghng to be uttered. 

And one was powerful in sle^, with brow intently wrought — 

A solemn calm, as though a spell had fixed some mighty thought : 
Bis length of limb lay stdl as stone, for the moon’s broad h^m to 
carve; 

Yet not in marble death — but all ^ectric with life's nerve. 

For there was strength and sternness in the slumber of that form— 
A something fearful and august, hke a pause amidst a storm ; 
Misdoubtmg spirits hover’d near, nor could their gaze forbear — 
They almost fdt that they must kneel before God’s image there* 

The other lay all lovehness, dcfencdessly reposing 
Within the arm that twmed her round ; and her sweet lips, un- 
closmg, 

Poured murmurs, half in prayer, half dream, yet more of song than 
word, 

As the breath of innocence swept by, and the fresh-strung fedings 
stirred. 

Each lustrous eye, in love’s eclipse, was shrouded o’er with fringe, 
Which lay like ^ade, and lent her cheek the glow of contrast’s 
tinge , 

And the maible carving of her brow shone white ’twixt tress and 
tress, 

Like Thought’s pure temple, reared amidst a fragrant wilderness. 

There, all unconscious, yet mtense, glowed human feeling first ; 
Each heart that beat, each breast tliat swdled, creation's sdf had 
nuiaed : — 

All, all was new — the pressed herb heaved beneath the breathing pair, 
And long sprays reached aU trembling down to touch what seemed 
BO fair . — 
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Hush, hush, earth, air ! — glide softly, streams I — steal gently, 
waves, to shore ! — 

Bach, echoes, to your mmost grots ! — repress, 0 winds, your 
roar ! 

Kature with finger on her hp, looked breathlessly around, 

Lest one of all her new-fledged brood should break the trance pro- 
found. 

The ^adows plunged amidst the woods, and down in caverns lay, 
■VVhdch wild beasts haunt, before a tiead was printed in their 

clfl y j — 

And orbs unnamed upon the breasts of glancing streams were caught, 
Unnamed as they, and rolhng down thro’ sands of gold unsought. 

Thro’ many a glade the maiden moon piusued the midnight hours — 
In many a lawn the enamoured dew fell back amidst its flowers ; 
lie forests whispered on their hills and the mighty mountains rose 
like silent altars under heaven, in eloquent repose. 

And the pebbly brook told o’er and o’er its wanderings from its 
source, 

And questioned every stone it met of its yet untravelled course ; 
Amd as it murmured through the dell, it listened — for it heard 
An answer j5nm the rock, how soft ! respondmg word for word- 

And palms and cedars rose to heaven, with graceful tendrils hung, 
Festooned from lowly plants which grew their loftier loids among ; 
And the rugged oak allowed the vine to seize it, imreproved ; 

And the moss had clasp’d its own gray stone, that nought might be 
unloved. 

One silvery link of harmony sti etched betwixt heaven and earth, 
Too ravishing for sense to say from w'hich it had its birth ; •— 

A nightingale’s lone note arose — but ticmbled in the ether, 

So slender was the thread that hung silence and song together. 

And the lion and the leopard lay beside the kid and lamb, 

And the wolf sought not to tear its prey from the fostering of its 
dam ; 

The fawn and the great stag-hound slept, for their fleetness they 
had tried, 

And, tired with the unbloody chase, now slumbcicd side by side. 

0, wherefore was that trance not death? Why did the morning 
break > 

Why, why must they who slept in peace, to sin and sorrow wake ? 
Too long, or far too short that sloop — for on the morrowr, Death 
Will breathe the lymg hope of life, and blast them with his breath I 
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Peace, dreamer I — Sluniber* cm, blest pair ! ye needs must sin — 
and die. 

To him that disobeyeth — Death is Kature's sole rq>ly. 

Ye die — but for your life, bdiold ! a God dnall leave the ^es. 

To murmur o*er earth’s sepulchres the magic word — Abise ! " 


THE SOLDIER BOY. 


BY DIU WnXIAM MAGINIT. 


[To the readers of English literature, it is almost unnecessary to do more than 
mention the name of Dr Maginn, to make them acquainted with his history and 
his fame He was bom in Coik in 1794, the son ot a schoolmaster; and on his 
father’s death undertook the management of the establishment at the age of 
twenty In this position he continued till 1817, when he became a contributor to 
Black wood, which had been stilted that year under the editoiial management of 
Profesbor W ilson. Magmn was a constant contributor till 1828. He wrote without 
labor and without limit Ills thoughts gushed forth m exuberant abundance, 
clothed in ricli and varied phi aseology. He was the fii st Ii ishman who disclaimed 
the low, disgusting caricatuies which had been written and published in London 
as the songs of Ii eland. He repudiated the paternity of the <‘Murtagh Delany" 
and * Lairy M’Fig” school of ballads, which were at one time so popular on the 
Englt<sh stage, but which are now resided as Irish songs only by the vulgar and 
illiterate Inshmeu weie then introduced to English society, as the drunken 
helots and gladiators of old were introduced to disgust and amuse their masters; 
and much of English dislike and many of its prejudices may be traced to this 
source Maginn married in 1823, and then went to London to seek his fortune. 
His engagements were soon numoious, and the opinion entertained of his abilities 
may be estimated fiom thefiict that John Murray, the publisher, placed Lord By- 
ron’s letters and papers in his hands foi a biogiaphy of the poet, shortly after his 
loi dship’s death. Fortunately for the memory of Byron, this work fell ultimately 
into the more congenial hands of Moore In consequence of some disagreement 
With Blackwood, Moginn established Fiazcrh Magazine in 1830, and became its 
editor. His wiitings are scatteied over the broad held of English ^nodical liter- 
ature for thirty years. Selections fiom his articles were publishea previonsly to 
his death under the title of “Maga/ano Miscellanies,” nis Homme BaiU^* 
have been published since that sad evenf^ which occurred in 1841.] 


I GIVE my soldier-boy a blade, 

In fair Damascus fashioned wdl ; 

"Who first the ghtteiing falchion swayed. 
Who first beneath its fury fdl, 

I know not, but I hope to know 
That for no mean or hireling trade, 

To guard no feeling base or low, 

I give my soldier-boy a blade. 

Cool, calm, and clear, tbe lucid flood 
In which its tempering work was don^ 
As calm, as clear, as cool of mood, 

Be thou whene’er it sees the sun : 
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Por coTintry’s clcdm, at honor’s call, 

Por outraged finend, insulted maid. 

At mercy's voice to bid it fall, 

I give my soldiei-boy a blade. 

The eye -which marked its peerless edge, 

The hand that weighed its balanced 
Anvil and pincers, foige and wedge, 

Are gone with all their flame and noise— 
And still the gleaming sword remains ; 

So, when in dust I low am laid, 

Hememher hy those heart-felt strains, 

I gave my soldier-boy a blade. 


THE HEARTS RESTIKG PLACOS. 
Mr T. n. m’gbb- 

Twiob have I sailed the Atlantic o'er, 
Twice dwelt an exile in the west ; 

Twice did kind nature's skill restore 
The quiet of my troubled breast — 

As moss u]pon a nfted tree, 

So time its gentle cloaking did, 

But though the wound no eye could see, 
Deep m my heart the barb was hid. 

I felt a weight where’©: I went — 

I felt a void within my brain ; 

My day hopes and my breams were blent. 
With sable threads of mental pain ; 

My eye delighted not to look 
On forest old or rapids grand ; 

The sti anger's joy I scarce could brook. 

My heart was in my own dear land. 

Where’er I turned, some emblem still 
Roused consciousness upon my track ; 
Some hill was like an Irish hill, 

Some wild bird’s whistle called me back ; 
A sea-bound ship boro off my peace. 
Between its white, cold yvings of woe ; 

O, if I had but wings like these, 

Where my peace wont I too would go. 
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LEONIDAS. 

BY EEY. GEOEGE CBOLT. 

Shoxjt for the mighty men, 

"Who died along this shore — 

"Who died mthin this mountain’s glen ! 
For never nobler chieftain’s head 
"Was laid on Valor’s crimson bed, 

Nor ever prouder gore 
Sprang forth, than theirs who won the day 
Upon thy strand, Thennopylee 1 

Shout for the mighty men. 

Who on rile Persian tents, 
like honfi from thrir midmght den 
Bounding on the slumbermg deer, 

Bush’d — a storm of sword and q>ear ; — 
Like the roused dements, 

Let loose from an immortal hand, 

To chasten or to crush a land ! 

But there are none to hear ; 

Greece is a hopeless slave. 

Leonidas I no hand is near 
To lift thy fiery falchion now ; 

No wamor makes the warrior’s vow 
Upon thy sea-wash’d grave. 

The voice that should be rais’d by men. 
Must now be given by wave and glen. 

And it is given ’ — the surge — 

The tree — the rock — the sand — 
On Freedom’s kncelmg spirit urge, 

In sounds that speak but to the free, 

The memory of tbme and thee 1 
'The vision of thy band 
Still gleams withm the glorious ddl, 
Where their gore hallow’d, as it fell ! 

And is thy grandeur done ^ 

Mother of men like these ! 

Has not thy outcry gone, 

Where Justice has an ear to hear ^ — 

Be holy ’ God shall gmde thy spear ; 

'IiU in thy enmson’d seas 
Are plunged the chain and crnietear ; 

GiiEi CE shall be a new-born Star ! 
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THE SISTER OE CHARITY.* 

BT GERALD GEIEFTtr. 

She once was a lady of honor and wealth, 

Bright glow’d on her features the roses of health ; 

Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold, 

And her motion shook perfume from every fold : 

Joy reveH’d around her — love shone at her side, 

And gay was her smile, as the glance of a bride ; 

And light was her step in the imrth-soundmg hall, 

When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de PauL 

She fdt, in her spirit, the summons of grace^ 

That call’d her to live for the suifermg race ; 

And heedless of pleasure, of comfort, of home, 

Rose quickly like Mary, and answered, “ I come.” 

She put from her person the trappings of piide, ^ 

And pass’d from her home, with the joy of a bride, 

Nor wept at the threshold, as onwards she moved — 

For her heart was on fiie ur the cause it approved. 

Lost ever to fashion — to vanity lost, 

That beauty that once was the song and the toast — 

No more m the ball room that figure we meet, 

But ghding at dusk to the wretch’s retreat. 

Forgot in 3ie halls is that high-soundmg name^ 

For the Sister of Chanty blushes at fame ; 

Forgot are the claims of ha riches and birth, 

For she bartexs for heaven tlie gloiy of earth. 

Those feet, that to music could gracefully move, 

Now bear her alone on the mission of love , 

Those hands that once dangled the perfume and gem 
Are tending the helple&s, or lifted for them ; 

That voice that once echo’d the song of the vain, 

Now whispers relief to the bosom of pain ; 

And the hau: that was shmmg with diamond and pearl, 

Is wet with the tears of the penitent gurl. 

Her down-bed a pallet — her trinkets a bead, 

Her lustre — one taper that seivos her to read ; 

Her sculpture — the ciucifix luurd by h<‘r b(‘d ; 

Her paintmgs one print of the thoin-ei owned head ; 

Her cushion — the pavement tluit wearies her knees j 
Her music the psalm, or the sigh of discaae ; 

* Griffin’s sister entered this pious order, which circumstance ptobablj suggested 
the poem. 
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The delicate lady lives mortified there, 

And the feast is forsaken for :&stmg and prayer* 

Yet not to the service of heart and of mind, 

Are the cares of that heaven-minded virgin confined* 
Like him whom she loves, to the mansions of grief 
She hastes with the tidings of joy and relief. 

She strengthens the weary — ^e comforts the weak. 
And soft is her voice m the ear of the sick ; 

Where want and affliction on mortals attend. 

The Sister of Chanty is a friend. 

Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath. 
Like an angel she moves, *mid the vapor of death ; 
Where nngs the loud mu^et, and jdashes the sword, 
Unfearmg she walks, for she follows the Lord. 

How sweetly she bends o’er each pla^e-tainted fSace 
With looks that aie hghted with holiest grace; 

How kmdly she dresses each suffering limb, 

For she sees in the wounded the image of Ham. 

Behold her, ye worldly I b^old her, ye vain ! 

Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain ; 
Who yield up to pleasure your nights and your days. 
Forgetful of service, forgetful of praise. 

Ye lazy philosophers — self-seeking men, — 

Ye fiieside philanthropists, great at the pen, 

How stands m the balance your eloquence weighed 
With the life and the deeds of that bigh-bom maid? 


THE PRETTY GIRL OF LOCH DAN. 

BY SAMTJBIi mkOTTSOK-, M* B. I. A. 

Tiin shades of eve had crossed the glen. 

That fiowns o’er infant Avoiunore ; 

When, mgh Loch Dan, two weary men, 

Wc stopped before a cottage door. 

« God save all here,” my comrade cries. 

And latdcs on the raised latch-pin ; 

« God save you kindly,” quick replies 
A clear sweet voice, and asks us in. 

We enter ; from the wheel she starts, 

A rosy girl with soft black eyes ; 

Her iluttenng courtesy takes our hearts. 

Her bluing grace and jdeased surprise. 
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Poor Mary, was quite alone, 

Por, all the way to Glenmalure, 

Her mother had that morning gone 
And left the house m charge with her. 

But neither household cares, nor yet 
The shame that startled virgins feel, 

Could make the generous girl Ibrget 
Her wonted hospitable zeal. 

She brought us m a beechen bowl, 

Sweet milk, that smacked of moimtain thyme, 
Oat cake, and such a yellow roll 
Of butter — it gilds all my rhyme ! 

And while we ate the grateful food, 

(With weary limbs on bench reclined,) 
Considerate and discreet, ^e stood 
Apart, and listened to the wind. 

Kind wi^es both our souls engaged, 

Prom breast to breast ^ntaneous ran 
The mutual thought — we stood and pledged, — 
The modest rose above Loch Dan. 

«<The milk we drink is not more pure. 

Sweet Mary — bless those budding charms I 
Than your own generous heart, I'm sure, 

Nor whiter than the breast it warms I 
She turned and gazed, unused to hoar 
Such language in that homely glen ; 

But, Mary, you have nought to fear, 

Though smiled on by two stranger men. 

Not for a crown would I alarm 
Your virgin pride by word or sign ; 

Nor need a painful blush disarm 
My jEricnd of thoughts as pure as mine. 

Her simple heart could not but feel 
The words we spoke were free from guile ; 

She stooped, she blushed, she fixed her wheel, — 
'Tis all m vain — she can't but smile ! 

Just like sweet April's da-wn appwirs 
Her modest face — I see it y(>t — 

And though I lived a hundred years 
Methuiks I ncrv'cT could forget 
The pl(‘u«ure, tlmt, despite her hwwt, 

Fills all her downcast eyes with light, 

The lips reluctantly apart. 

The white teeth struggling into sight ; 
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The dimples eddying o'er her che^ — 
The rosy cheek tlmt won't be still I — 

O ! who could blame what flatterers q)eak, 
Did CTmlPs IiTtp this reward their Rkill ? 
For such another smile, I vow, 

Though loudly beats the midnight rain, 
I'd take the mountam-side e'en now, 

And walk to Luggelaw again 1 


THE BAKNER OF THE COVENANTERS. 

BT THE HOK. HBS. KOHTOH. 

[At the Marischal College at Aberdeen, among other ralnable cnnositles, they 
show one of the banners tormerly belonging to the Covenanters; it is of white 
silk, with the motto, ** Spe fixpecto,’* m red letters , and underneath, the English 
insciiption, “ For Religion, Eling, and Kingdoms.” The banner is much torn, but 
otherwise m good preservation ] 

Here, where the rain-drops may not Ml, the sunshine doth not play. 
Where the unfelt and distant breeze in whispers dies away ; 

Here, where the stranger paces slow along the silent halls, 

Why mutely art thou hanging thus against the massive walls? 

Thou, that hast seen blood shed for thee — that midst the battle-tide 
Hast faintly ht the soldier's eye with triumph ere he died ; 

Bright banner, which hath witness’d oft the struggles of the flee, 
Emblem of proud and holy hope, is this a place Ibr thee f 

Wake ^ wake aloft, thou Banner ! let every snowy fold 
Float on our wild, unconquer’d hills, as m the days of old ; 

Hang out, and give agam to Death a glory and a charm, 

Where Heaven’s pure dew may fleshen thee, and Heaven's pure sun- 
shine varm. 

Wake, wave aloft ! I hear the silk low rustlmg on the breeze, 
Which whistles, through the lofty fir, and bonds the birchen trees ; 

I heal the tread of warriors arm'd to conquer oi to die ; 

Thieir bed or bier the heathery hill, their canopy the sky. 

What, what is life or death to them ? they only feel and know 
Freedom is to be struggled for, with an unworthy foe — 

Their homes — their hearths — the all for which their fathers, too, 
have fought, 

And hberty to breathe the prayers their cradled hps were taught. 
On, on they rush — like mountain streams resistl(^y they sweep — 
On I those who hve aie heroes now — and martyrs those who sleep 1 
While still the snow-white bannei waves above the field of strife, 
With a pioud tnumpli, as it were a thmg of soul and life. 

VOL. n. 20 
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They stand — they bleed — they fall! they make one brief and 
breathless pause, 

And gaze "with fading eyes upon the standard of their cause ; 

Again they brave the strife ot death, again each weary limb ^ 
Famtly obeys the wanior soul, tho* eaith's best hopes glow dun ; — 
The mountam-nUs are red with blood, the pure and quiet sky 
Rmgs with the shouts of those who win, the gioans of those who die ; 
Taken — retaken — raised again, but soil'd wnth clay and goic, 
Heavily, on the wild fiee breeze, that Baimer Boats once more. 

I hear the wail of women now ; the dreadful day is done : 

God’s creatures wait to strive and slay until to-morrow’s sun : 

I hear the heavy breathing of the weary ones who sleep, 

The death-sob and the dymg word, “ the voice of them that weep ; ” 
The half-choked gnef of ^ose who, while they stifle back iheir 
breath, 

Scarce know if what they watch be hush’d m slumber or in death ; 
‘While mournfully, as if *it knew and felt for their despair. 

The moon-ht Banner Baps and fails upon the midnight air. 

Morning I the glad and glorious light ! the waking of God’s earth, 
Which rouses men to stam with gore the soil that gave them birth. 
In the still sunshine sleeps the hiB, the sticam, the distant towm ; 

In the stall simshme — clogg’d and stiff — the battlc-llag hangs down. 
Peace is in Heaven, and Heaven’s good git'ts, but w'or is amongst 
men — 

Ked blood is pouring on the hill, wild shouts arc in the glen ; 

'Tis past — they sink, they blc^, they fly — that fumt, enfeebled 
host, 

Right is not might — the Banner-flag, the victory, are lost ! 

Heaven’s dew hath drunk the crimson drops which on the heather 

lay, 

The rills that were so red with gore, go tparkling on thoir w^ny ; 

The limbs that fought, the hearts that swell’d, are crumbled into 
dust, 

The souls which strove are gone to meet the spirits of the just ; 

But that frail silken flag, for which, and under which, they fought, 
(And which e’en now retains its power upon the soul of thought,) 
Survives — a tatter'd, senseless tiling — to meet, the eunous eye, 

And wake a momentluy dream of hopes and days gone by. 

A momentary dicam ! O ! not for ono poor transient hour, 

Not for a bnef and hunicd day that Hag cxcits its power ; 

Pull flashmg on our dormant souls the him eouvietion comes. 

That what our fathers did for thvus, we could for our lionu'S* ^ 

We, few, could brave the giant arm that to idiaiii <‘aeh word, 
And rule what form of piayor alone shall by our (io<l be heard : 

We, too, in triumph or defeat, could drain our hearts' Ix'st veins, 
While the good old cause of laberty for Church and State remains I 
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THE GRAVE OP MAC CAHEA, 

BY MBS. 

AUTHOR OF "SCRAPS FROM THE UOUHTAIHS.” 

[At Callan, a pass on an unfrequented road leading from Olaneron^t (the yaJe 
of the Roughty) to Bantry, the country people point out a flat stone by the path- 
way, which they name as the buiial-place of Daniel Mac Carthy, who fell there m 
an engagement with the Fitzgeralds in 1261 The stone still preserves the traces 
of characters which are, however, illegible From the scanty records of the penod. 
It would appear that this battle was no inconsiderable one The Geraldines were 
defeated, and their leader, Thomas Fitzgerald, and his son, eighteen barons, fifteea 
knights, and many others of his adherents, slam But the honor and advantago 
of victory were dearly purchased by the exulting nauves^ owrmg to the death ot 
their brave and noble chieftam ] 

And this is thy grave, MacCatira, 

Here by the pathway lone, 

Where the thorn blossoms are bending 
Over thy monldered stone. 

Alas ! for the sons of glory ; 

O ! thon of the darkened brow, 

And the eagle plume, and the belted dans, 

Is it here tbou art sleeping now ? 

O I wild is the spot, MacCaura, 

In which they have laid thee low 
The field wheie thy people triumphed 
Over a slaughtered foe; 

And loud was the haashee’s wailing, 

And deep was the clansmen's sorrow, 

When with bloody hands and hummg tears 
They burie'd thee here, MacCaura. 

And now thy dwellmg is lonely — 

King of the rushing horde; 

And now thy battles are over — 

Chief of the shining sword. 

And the rolhng thunder echoes 
O'er torrent and mountain free, 

But alas I and alas ! MacCaura, 

It will not awaken thee. 

Parcwell to thy grave, MacCaura, 

Where ihe slanlmg sunbeams shine^ 

And the bnor and waving fem 
Over thy slumbers twme ; 

Thou whose gatlieimg summons 
Could waken the deepmg glen ; 

MacCama 1 alas for thee and thine, 

'Twill neva be heard again. 
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THE BEIDAL OE THE YEAB. 

BT D. P. MCCARTHY* 

Yes ! the Summer is retummg, 

Wanner, brighter beams are burning ; 

Golden mornings, purple evenings. 

Come to glad the world once more. 

Nature from her long sojoiiming, 

In the Winter-House of Mourning, 

With the light of hope outpeeping, 

Erom those eyes that late were weqping^ 

Cometh dancing o’er the waters 
To our distant shore. 

On the boughs the birds axe singing, 

Never idle, 

Eor the bridal. 

Goes the frolic breeze a-ringing 
AU the green bells on the branches. 

Which &e soul of man doth hear ; 

. Music-shaken, 

It doth waken. 

Half in hope and half in fear, 

And dons its festal garments for the Bridal of the Year ! 

Eor the year is sempiternal, 

Never wintry, never vernal, 

Still the same through all the changes 
That our wondering eyes behold- 
Spiing is but his tune of wooing — 

Summer but the sweet renewing 
Of the vows he utters yetuly, 

Ever fondly and sincerely, 

To the young Bnde that he weddeth. 

When to heaven departs the old, 

Eor it is hei fate to perish, 

Having brought him, 

Li the Autumn, 

Children for his hcait to cherish. 

Summer, like a human mother, 

Dies in bringing fbith hei young; 

Sorrow blinds him, 

Winter finds him 
Childless, too, then graves among, 

Tin May returns once more, and bridS hymns axe sung. 

Thrice the great Betrothed naming, 

Thrice the mystic boims proclaiming, 
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Pebruary, March, and April, 

^ Spread the tidings fax and wide ; 

Thrice the questioned each new-comer, 

** ]^ow why the sweet-faced Summer, 
With her rich imperial dower. 

Golden fruit and diamond flower, 

And her pearly rain-drop trinhet^ 

Should not be the green Earth's Bride ? ” 
All things vocal spoke ^ted 
^or the voiceless 
Did rejoice less) — 

^ ** Be the maniage consummated I ” 

“ AlH the many murmuring voices 
Of the music-breathmg Sprmg, 

Young buds twittering, 

Streamlets ghttering, 

Insects on transparent iving — 

AJl hailed the Summer nuptials of their King ! 

Now the rosy east gives warning, 

'Tis the wished-for nuptial morning. 

Sweetest truant from Elysium, 

Golden morning of the May ! 

All the guests aie m their places — 

Lilies with pale, high-bred faces — 

Hawthorns m white weddmg favors, 

Scented with celestial savors — 

Daisies, like sweet country maidens, 

Wear w'hite scolloped frills to-day ; 
'Neath her hat of straw the Peasant 
Primrose sittcth, 

Noi permitteth 
Any of her kmdicd present, 

'Specially the mLlk-sweet co'vvslip, 

E’er to leave the tranquil shade : 

By the hedges, 

Or the edges 

Of some stream or grassy glade. 

They look upon the scene half wistful, half afraid. 

Other guests, too, are invited. 

Prom the alleys dimly hghted, 

Prom the pestilential vapors 

Of the overpeopled town — 

Prom the fever and the panic 

Comes the haid- worked, swarth mechanic •— 

Conies his young wnfe, pallor-stricken 

At the cares that round her thicken — 

Comes the boy whose brow is wimkled, 

20 * 
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Ere Ms cMn is clotihed in down— 

And the foolish pleasure-seekeare, 

Nightly thinking 
They are drinking 
life and joy from poisoned beakers, 

Shudder at their midnight madness, 

And the raving revd scorn ; 

AJl are treading 
To the weddmg 
In the freshness of the mom, 

And feel, perchance too late, the bliss of being bocmu 

And the Student leaves his poring. 

And his venturous exploring 
In the gold and gem-enfoldbing 
Waters of the ancient lore — 

Seeking in its buned treasures, 

Means for life’s most common pleasures ; 

Neither viaous nor ambitious — 

Simple wants and simple wishes. 

Ah ! he finds the ancient learning 
But the Spartan’s iron ore ; 

Without value in an era 
Ear more golden 
Than the olden — 

When the beautiful chimera — 

Love — hath almost wholly faded 
Even from the dreams of men. 

Erom his prison 
Newly risen — 

Erom his book-enchanted den — 

The stronger magic of the morning drives him forth again* 

And the Artist, too — the Gifted — 

He w'-hose soul is Heavenw'ard lifted — 

Till it drmketh inspiration 

At the fountain of the skies ; 

He, within whose fond embraces 
Start to life the marble graces ; 

Or, tiith God-hke poiver presidmg. 

With the potent pencil gildmg, 

O’er the void chaotic canvas, 

Bids the fair creations nse ! 

And the quickened mass obeying 
Heaves its mountauis ; 

Erom its fountains 
Sends the gentle stioams a-straying 
Through the vales like I^ove’s first fcclinga 
Stealing o’er a maiden’s heart; 
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The Creator — 

Imitator — 

From his easel forth doth starts 
And &om Gk)d’s glorious Nature learns anew his Art I 

But who is this with tresses flowing. 

Flashing eyes and forehead glowing. 

From whose Ups the thunder-music 
Fealeth o*er the listenmg lands ? 

'Tis the first and last of preachers — 

First and last of priestly teachers ; 

First and last of those appomted 
In the ranks of the anointed ; 

With their songs like swords to sever 
Tyranny and Falsehood’s bauds ! 

’Tifl the Poet — sum and total 
Of the others, 

With his brothers, 

In his rich robes sacerdotal, 

Smgmg from his golden psalter. 

Comes he now to wed the twain ^ 

Truth and Beauty — 

Best and Duty — 

Hope, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
dte for weal or woe beneath, the Poet's chain 1 

And the diapes that follow after, 

Some in teart. and some in laughter. 

Are they not the fany' phantoms 
In liib glorious visions seen ^ 

Nymphs from shady forests wending. 

Goddesses from heaven descendmg ; 

Thiee of Jove’s divinest daughters, 

Nine from Aganippe’s waters ; 

And the passion-immolated, 

Too fond-hearted Tyiian Queen, 

Yarious shapes of one idea, 

Memory-hauntmg, 

Heart- enchantmg, 

Cythna, Genevieve, and Nca ; 

Bosalind and all her sisters. 

Born by Avon’s sacred stream. 

All the blooming 
Shapes illuming 
The Eternal Pilgrim’s ” dream, 

Follow tlie Poet’s steps beneath the morning hcanu 

But the Biide — the Bnde is coming I 
Birds aic smgmg, bees oie humming ; 
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Silent lakes amid the mountains 

Look but cannot speak their mirth; 

Streams go bounding in their gladness, 

With a Bacchanahan madness ; 

Trees bow down their heads m wonder, 

Clouds of purple part asunder, 

As the Maiden of the Morning 

Leads the blu&hmg Bnde to Earth ! 

Bright as are the planets seven — 

With her glances 
She advances, 

Bor her azure eyes are Heaven I 
And her robes aie sun-beams woven, 

And her beauteous bridesmaids are 
Hopes and Wishes— 

Breams delicious — 

Joys from some serener star, 

And Heavenly-hued Illusions gleaming from afar ! 

Now the mystic rite is over — 

Blessings on the loved and lover I 
Strike the tabors, clash the cymbals, 

Let the note of joy resound ! 

With the rosy apple blossom, 

Blushing like a maiden**s bosom ; 

With the cream- white clusters pearly 
Of the pear-tree budding eaily ; 

With all treasuies from the meadows 
Strew the consecrated ground ; 

Liet the guests with vows fraternal 
Pledge each other, 

Sister, brother. 

With the wme of Hope — the vernal 
Vine-juice of ]Man’s better nature — 

Vinte^e of Man's trustful heart 
Perseverance 
And Forbearance, 

Love and Labor, Song and Aot, 

Be this the cheerful creed wherewilh the world may start 

But whither have the twain departed ? 

The XTmted — the Onc-hcuirted — 

Whither from the biidal banquet 

Have the Bnde and Biulogioom flown ? 

Ah 1 their steps have led them quickly 
Where the young leave® cluster thickly ; 

Blossomed boughs lain fragiance o'er tlicm, 

Greener grows the grass before them, 

As they wander through the island. 

Fond, d<dighted, and alone 1 
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At their coining streams grow brighter. 

Skies grow clearer, 

Moun tains nearer, 

And the blue waves dancing lighter 
From the far-off mighty ocean 
Frohe on the glistening sand. 

Jubilations — 

Gratulations — 

Breathe around, as hand in hand, 

They roam by Sutton’s sea-washed shore, or soft Shangaaah’s strand* 


LOVE’S WAKNINa 

BY EDWABB XENBALY. 

A FAIR lady once, with her young lover walked, 

Gillyflower, gentle rosemary ; 

Through a garden, and sweetly they laughed and they talked, 
While the dews fell over the mulbeny tree. 

She gave him a rose — while he sighed for a kiss. 

Gillyflower, gentle rosemary ; 

Quoth he, as he took it, “ I kiss thee in this,” 

While the dews fall over the mulberry tree. 

She gave him a hly less white than her breast, 

Gillyflower, gentle rosemary ; 

Quoth he, ** ’l\viU remind me of one I love best ; ” 

While the dews fall over the mulberry tree. 

She gave him a two faces under a hood, 

Gillyflower, gentle rosemary ; 

« How blest you could make me,” quoth he, “ if you would,” 
"While the dews fall over the mulberry tree. 

She saw a forget-me-not flower in the grass, 

GiU3rflower, gentle rosemary , 

Ah ! why did the lady that little flower pass ? 

VHiile the dews fell over the mulbeny tree. 

The young lover saw that she passed it, and sigh’d. 
Gillyflower, gentle rosemary ; 

They say his heart broke, and he certainly died, 

While the dews fi^ over the mulberry tree. 

Now all you fair ladies, take warning by this. 

Gillyflower, gentle rosemary ; 

And never refuse your young lovers a kiss, 

While the dews fall over the mulbecry tree* 
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WlLliY GimLAITD. 

ts VWCXB. BALUS* 

BY SAMXTBL EESGITSON, M. E. I. A. 

TJp in the mountain soKtudes, and in a rebel ring, 

He has worshipped God upon the hill, m spite of church and king ; 
And sealed his treason wiUi his blood on Both well bndge he hath j 
So he must fly lus fathers* land, or he must die the death ; 

For comely Claverhouse has come along with gnm Balzell, 

And his smoking rooftree testifles they*ve done their errand well. 

In Tain to fly his enemies he fled his native land ; 

Hot persecution waited him upon the Canick strand ; 

His name was on the Cairick cross, a price was on his head, 

A fortune to the man that brings him in, ahve or dead ! 

And so on moor and mountam, from the Laggan to the Bann, 

From house to house, and hill to hill, he lurked an outlawed man. 

At last, when in false company he might no longer bide. 

He stayed his houseless wanderings upon the Collon side, 

There m a cave all under ground he laired his heathy den, 

Ah, many a gentleman was fam to earth like liill fox then. 

With hound and fishing-rod he hved on hill and stream by day. 

At night, betwixt bis fleet greyhound and his bonny mare he lay. 

It was a summer evening, and, mellowing and still, 

Glenwhirry to the setting sun lay bare from hill to hill ; 

For all that valley pastoral hold neither house nor tree, 

But spread abroad and open all, a full fair sight to see, 

From Slemish foot to Collon top lay one unbioken gicen ; 

Save where m many a silver coil the river glanced between. 

And on the river’s grassy bank, even from the morning gray, 

He at the angler’s pleasant sport had spent the summer day : 

Ah ! many a tune and oft I’ve spent tibe summer day from dawn, 
And wondered, when the sunset came, where time and caie haa 
gone, 

Along the reaches curlmg fresh, the wimpling pools and streams, 
Where he that day his cares forgot m thcbC delightful dreams. 

EEs blithe work done, upon a bank the outlaw rested now, 

And laid the basket from his back, the bonnet fiom Ins brow, 

And thoie, his hand uiion the Book, his knee upon the sod, 

He filled the lonely valley with the gladsome word of (Jod ; 

And for a persecuted kirk, and for her martyrs dear, 

And against a gocUcss church and king he spoke up loud and clear* 
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And now, upon Ins homeward way he crossed the Collon high* 

And OTer biih and bank and brae he sent abroad his eye, 

But all was darkening peacefully in gray and purple haze, 

The thrush was silent in the banks, the lark upon the braes — 
“When suddenly shot up a blaze — horn the cave’s mouth it came; 
And troopers* steeds and troopers* caps are glancing in the same I 

He couched among the heather, and he saw them, as he lay, 

With three long yells at parting, ride lightly east away ; 

Then down with heavy heart he came, to sorry cheer came he* 

Bor ashes black were cracklmg where the green whins used to b^ 
And stretched among the prickly coomb his heart’s blood smoking 
round. 

Prom slender nose to breast-bone cleft, lay dead his good greyhound ! 

« They’ve slain my dog, the Philistines ! they’ve ta’en my bonny 
mare ! ” — 

He plunged into the smoky hole ; no bonny beast was there — 

He groped beneath his burning bed, (it burned him to the bone,) 
Where his good weapon used to be, but broadsword there was none; 
He reeled out of the stifling den, and sat down on a stone, 

And in the shadows of the night ’twas thus he made his moan— 

« I am a houseless outcast ; I have neither bed nor board, 

Nor hvmg thing to look upon, nor comfort save the Lord : 

Yet was flie good Ehjah once in worse extremity ; 

Who succored him in his distress, He now will succor me ; 

He now will succor me, I know , and, by His holy name, 
rU make the doers of this deed right dearly rue the same ! 

“ My bonny mare ! I’ve ridden you w’hen Clavei’se rode behind, 
And finm tibe thumbscrew and the boot you bore me like the wind ; 
And, w-hile I have the hfe you saved, on your sledk flank, I swear, 
Episcopahan rowel shall never ruflic hair ! 

Though swoid to wield they’ve left me none — yet Wallace wight, 
I wis, 

Good battle did on Irvine side wi’ waur weapon than this.” — 

His fishing-rod with both his hands he griped it as he spoke. 

And, where the butt and top w'ere spheed, in pieces twam he broke ; 
The hmber top he cast away, with all its gear abroad. 

But, graspmg the tough hickory butt, with spike of iron shod, 

He ground the sharp spear to a pomt ; then pulled his bonnet down* 
And, meditatmg black levenge, set forth for Camck town. 

The sun shines bright on Garrick w^all and Garrick Gastle gray. 

And up thme aisle, Samt Nicholas, has t«i’en his mommg way ; 
And to the North- Gate sentinel displayeth far and near 
Sea, hill, and tower, and dll theieon, m dewy freshness clear, 
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Save where, behind a ruined wall, himself alone to view, 

Is peering from the ivy green a bonnet of the blue. 

The sun shines red on Carrick wall and Camck Castle old, 

And all the western buttresses have changed their gray for gold ; 
And from thy shrme, Samt Nicholas ! the pilgrim of the sky 
Hath gone in rich farewell, as fits such royal votary ; 

But, as his last red glance he takes down past black Slieve-a-tru^ 
He leaveth where he found it first, the bonnet of the blue. 

Again he makes the turrets gray stand out before the hill, 

Constant as their foundation rock, there is the bonnet still I 
And now the gates are opened, and forth m gallant show 
Pnck jeering grooms and burghers bhthe, and troopers in a row ; 
But one has little care for jest, so hard bestead is he 
To ride the outlaTv’s bonny mare, for this at last is she I 

Dovm comes her master -with a roar, her rider with a groan, 

The iron and the hickory are through and through him gone I 
He lies a corpse , and where he sat the outlaw sits again. 

And once more to his boimy mare he gives the spur and rein ; 

Then some with sword and some with gun, they nde and run amain ; 
But sword and gun, and whip and spui, that day they phod m vain I 

Ah ! little thought "Willy Gilliland, when he on Skerry side 
Drew bndle first, and wiped his brow alter that W'eary ride, 

That where he lay like hunted brute, a cavemed outlaw lone. 

Broad lands and yeoman tenantry should yet be there his own ; 

Tet so It was ; and still from him descendants not a few 
Draw birth and lands, and, let me trust, draw love of Preedom too. 
1829 . 


MOLLY MDLDOON. 

Molly Mulboon was an Irish Girl, 

And as fine a one 
As you'd look upon 

In the cot of a peasant or hall of an earl. 

Her teeth were white, though not of pearl, 

And dark was her hair, but it did not curl ; 

Yet few who gazed on her teeth and hei hair, 

But ovmed that a power o* beauty was there. 

Now many a hearty and rattling gorsoon 
Whose fancy had charmed his heait into tune, 

Would dare to approach fair Molly Muldoon, 

But for that in hear eye 
Which made most of them shy 
And lock quite ashamed, though they couldn't tell why 
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Her eyes were large, dark blue, and clear, 

And hecvrt and mvnd seemed in tbem blended. 

If tnteUect sent you one look severe 

Love instantly leapt in the next to mend it — 

Hers was the eye to check the rude, 

And hers the eye to stir emotion, 

To keep the sense and soul subdued, 

Auud calm desire into devotion. 

There was Jemmy O’Hare, 

AlS fine a boy as you’d see in a fear, 

Aoid wherever Molly was he was there. 

His feoe was round and his build was square, 

And he sported as rare 
Amd tight a pair 

Of legs, to be sure, as are found any where. 

And Jemmy would wear 
His cavbeen and hair 
With such a peculiar and rollicking air, 

That I’d venture to swear 
Not a girl in Kildare 

Nor Victoria’s self, if she chanced to be there. 

Could resist his wild way — called “ Devil may care.'* 

Not a boy in the parish could match him for fun, 

Nor wrestle, nor leap, nor hurl, nor run 

With Jemmy — * No gorsoon could equal him — None. 

At wake or at wedding, at feast or at fi.ght, 

At thiowing the sledge with such dext’rous deight, — 

He was the envy of men, and the women’s dehght. 

Now MoUy Muldoon liked Jemmy O’Hare, 

And in troth Jemmy loved in his heart Miss Muldooo# 

I believe in my conscience a purticr pair 

Never danced in a tent at a pattern in June, — 

To a bagpipe or fiddle 
On the rough cabin door 
That is placed m the middle — 

Ye may talk as ye wiU, 

There’s a grace in the limbs of the peasantry there 
With which People of Quality couldn’t compare. 

And Molly and Jemmy were counted the tw'o 
That would keep up the longest, and go the best through 
All the pgs and the reels 
That have occupied heels 
Since the days of the Muxtaghs and Brian Bom. 

It was on a long bright sunny day 
They sat on a green knoU side by side, 
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But ndther just then had much to say ; 

Their hearts 'were so full that they only tried 
To do any thing foohsh just to hide, 

What both of them felt, but what Molly denied. 

They pluck’d the speckled daisies that grew 
Close by their arms, — then tore them too ; 

And the bright httle leaves that they broke firom the stalk 
They threw at each other for want of talk ; 

While the heart~ht look and the sunny smile, 
Reflected pure souls without art or guile> 

And every time Molly sighed or smiled, 

Jem felt himself grow as soft as a child ; 

And he fancied the sky never looked so bright. 

The grass so green, the daisies so white: 

Every thing looked so gay in his sight 

That gladly he'd linger to watch them till night — 

And Molly herself thought each little bird 
Whose warbling notes her calm soul stirred. 

Sang only his lay but by her to be heard. 

An Irish courtship's short and sweet, 

It's sometimes foolish and mdiscreet ; 

But who is 'Wise when his young heart's heat 
Whips the pulse to a gallopmg beat — 

Ties up his judgment neck and feet, 

And makes him the slave of a blmd conceit ? 

Sneer not therefore, at the loves of the poor, 

Though their manners be rude their affections are piure ; 
They look not by art, and they love not by rule, 

Eor their souls are not tempered in fashion's cold school. 

O I give me the love that endures no control 
But the delicate instinct that springs fiom the soul, 

As the mountain stieam gushes its freshness and force, 

Yet obedient, wherever it flows, to its source. 

Yes, give me the love that but nature has taught. 

By rank unallured and by riches unbought ; 

Whose very simplicity keeps it secure — 

The love that illumines the hearts of the poor. 

All blushful was Molly, or shy at least 
As one week before Lent 
Jem procured her consent 
To go the next Sunday and sp.iko to the priest. 

Shrove-Tuesday was named for the \\edding to be. 
And it dawned as bright as they'd wish to see. 

And Jemmy was up at the day's first peep, 

Eor the livelong night no wmk could he sleep. 

A bran new coat, with a bright big button 
Bte took firom a chest and caicfully put on — 
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And brogues as well lamphlacked as ever vsTent foot on 
'Were greased with the fat of a giMre sort of mvtton 1 
Then a tidier gorsoon couldn’t be seen 
Treacling the Emerald Sod so green — 

Light was his step and bright was his eye 
As he walked through the shbbety streets of Athy. 
And each girl he passed bid “ God bless him*' and sighed. 
While she wished in her heart that hersdf was the bnde* 

Hush ! here’s the Priest — let not the least 
Whisper be heard till the father has ceased. 

** Come bridegroom and bride, 

That the knot may be tied 
Which no power upon earth can hereafter divide.” 
tip rose the bnde and the bridegroom too, 

And a passage was made for them both to walk through ; 
And his l^v’rence stood with a sanctified face, 

Which spread its infection around the jdace. 

The bndesmaid bustled and whispered the brides 
* "Who felt so confused that she almost cried, 

But at last bore up and walked forward, w^here 
The Father was standmg with solemn air ; 

The bridegroom was following after with prides 
When his piercing eye something awful espied I 
He stopped and sighed, 

Looked round and tried 
To tell what he saw, but hia tongue denied : 

With a sprmg and a roar 
He jumped to the door, 

And the bride laid her eyes on the SRIDEaROOM NO MORE ! 

Some years sped on, 

Yet heard no one, 

Of Jemmy O’Hare, or where he had gone. 

But since the night ot that widow’d feast. 

The strength of poor Molly had ever decreas’d ; 

Till, at length, fiom earth’s sonow her soul releas’d. 

Fled up to be ranked with the saints at least. 

And the morning poor ISIolly to live had ceased. 

Just five years after the widow’d feast. 

An Amciican lettei was brought to the priest, 

Tolling of Jemmy O’Hare deceas’d ! 

Who, ere his death. 

With his latest breath. 

To a spiritual father unburdened his breast, 

And the cause of lus sudden departure confest, — 

“ O ! Father ! ” says he, “ I’ve not long to hve^ 

So I’ll ficely confess, and hope you’ll forgive^ 
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That same Molly Muldoon, sure I loTed her indeed ; 

Ay, as well as the Creed 

That was never forsaken by one of my breed ; 

But I couldn’t have manied her after I saw " — 

*» Saw what ! *' cried the Father, desirous to hear— 

And the chaar that he sat in unconsciously rocking — 

** Not in her * karicter,* yec Rev'nnce a flaw " — 

The sick man here dropp^ a significant tear, 

And died as he whispered in the clergyman's ear — 

•• But I saw, God forgive her, a kolb in hb» stocxin* I 

THB MOBAX. 

Lady readers, love may be 
Fixed in hearts immovably. 

May be strong and may be pure ; 

Faith may lean on faith secure. 

Knowing adverse fate’s endeavor 
Makes that faith more firm than evers 
But the purest love and strongest, 
liove that has endured the longed, 

Braving cross, and bhght, and tiial. 

Fortune’s bar, or pride’s denial. 

Would — no matter what its trust — 

Be uprooted by Disgust : — 

Yes, the love that might for years 
Spring in suffering, grow in tears. 

Parents’ frigid counsd. mocking, 

Might he — where’s the use in talking ? — 

Upset by a beoxbn stocking ? 


MAT. 


BY W. J>. GAIXAOHBR. 

Wouuo that thou couldst last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May I 
Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers^ 
Burstmg buds, and bjcathing flowers ; 
Dnpping-look'd, and losy vested, 
Violot-«!hpprr’d, — lauiljow- crested ; 

C 111 died uilh the eglantine. 

Festoon'd with the dewy vme : 

Merry, evor-meny May, 

W^ould that thou couldst lost for aye I 
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Out beneath thy morning sky 
Dian’s bow still hangs on high ; 

And in the blue depths afar 
Ghmmers here and there a star. 

Diamonds robe the bending grass, 

Glistening, eaily flo'wers among— 

Monad’s woild and fairy’s glass, — 

Bathing-fount for wandering ^rite — 

By mysterious fingers hung, 

In the lone and quiet mght. 

Now the fieshening breezes pass — 

Gathering, as they steal along, 

Rich perfume and matin song ; 

And quickly to destruction hurl’d, 

Is fairy’s diamond glass, and Monad’s dew-drop world. 

Lo ! yon cloud, which hung but now 
Black upon the mountain’s brow, 

Threatenmg the green earth with storm ; 

See I it heaves its giant form, 

And ever changing shape and hue, 

Each time presenting something new, 

Moves slowly up, and spreadmg rolls away 
’rowards the rich purple streaks that usher in the day ; 
Bnghtemng, as it onward goes, 

Until its very centre glows 

"With the warm cheenng light, the coming sun bestows ; 
As the passing Clinstian’s soul, 

Nearmg the celestial goal, 

Blighter and brighter grows, tiU God illumes the whole. 

Out beneath thy evening sky 
Not a breeze that wanders by 
But hath swept the green caith’s bosom, — 

Rilimg the iich grape-vine blossom. 

Dallying ^Mlh the simpU'st flower 
In mossy nook and rosy bower , 

To the pcifumcd gieen-housc stiaying. 

And with iieh evotics playing , 

Then, unsated, sweeping ov(t 
Banks of tb’y’mc, and fields of clover ! 

Out beneath the evening sky, 

Groups of childicn caper by, 

Crown’d witli llow'as, and lUsh along 
AVilh joyous laugh, and shout, and song 
flashing eye and radiant cheek 
Spuits all unsunn’d bcsjicnk, 

21 * 
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They are in life’s May-month hoitrs, , ^ - * 

And those wild bursts of joy, what are they but hfe s flowers? , 

Out beneath the noontide sky, 

Earth how beautiiul ’ how clear 
Of clouds or mist the atmosphere I 
What a glory greets the eye I 
Wliat a calm or quiet stir, 

Steals o’er Nature’s worshipper — 

Sdent, yet so eloquent, 

That we feel ’tis heaven sent ! 

Waking thoughts that long have slumber^ 

Passion-dimm d and earth-encumber’d--- 
Bearing sense and soul away, 

To revel in the perfect day 

Which waits us, ■where we shall for aye 

Discard ^'his daiksome dust — this prison-house of clay 1 


THE BATTLE OP BIJSACO. 


BY snt A. DB VEBB. 

rSir Aubrey De Vere -was bom In the year 1786, and nftor a life troll apont In the 
peifonnance of his duty as a good landlord and an active country gonticnmu, died 
at bis seat, Cui mgh Cbaso, county of Limerick, m ISW. lie vvas di«tingnKbcd tor 
his liteiary attainments, and for his high poetic genius. Ho wan f ho aiitlioi of 
several dramatic woiks, in winch he depicts the ti.jgic passions with power and 
tnithftilucss , his poems and songs are instmit with grace and teeding Axnoiig 
ins woiks are “Mary Tudor,” “The Lamentation of Tiolnnd,” Ac.. “Tho DnKc of 
Mercia,” “Julian tho Apostate,” “TheStaich after Piosciplno,” and some minor 
poems. 

The Battle of Busaco was fought between the combined British and Poituguoso 
armies and Oie French, on tho ‘27th Septtmiber, 1810 The lorni(<T w(‘i e coinmamied 
by Wellington, IIill, Crawfurd and Picton, and nunihoted lllty tlioiis,ind ni<m; 
the lattei by Massena, Ney (Duke of KIchingon), and Kegnu‘r, and wei*o sixty 
thousand strong Wellinffton had been rotnwiting before the supenox forct's of 
Massena, who boasted that he would drive tho English h'opards inu> the Hi‘a Tho 
Biitish General having now obtained tho most tavorable ptwition of thoSieim, 
determined to check Massena’s further pursuit I^repaiatiouB W(mi' iinim'di.itely 
made, and the foices weie disposcil lupiopin oidci ot hit tie. At d.i>-<l.wNn, and 
whilst the mist and giay clouds weio lolhiig iiwin, Nev’s division advanced 
straight up tho hiH ag-amst Ci.iwfnid^ and in spitt' ot all oppOMtion gained tho 
crest of the Ridge, — hut weio inimediatelv lepulsed h\ .« luiiousnnd (leadly bay- 
onet*chaigo made by the SKth and loth M',;iiiientH In the htrug"lo Ixitli paitles 
mingled togethei, and fought hand to lianil, down th(> mountain side, amidst tho 

g oatost cliunoi and contuHion, — the de.id and dying sti owing the way to the hot- 
ni ot the valley. Aftei a shoit tune tin* Fiencli ndoimed then* rauUs, an<l under 
Loison aii^u ascended with wemieiful almiitv, m dctlauco ot uiusKidry and aitil- 
lory, to the very crest ot the hollow, scooped outof tho Ridge, tu whieh the British 
were intrenched; theli oider was never distui I mmI noi theh dunlulshed till 
their victorious cries wore heard wltliiti a lew yaids ot the summit. In this emer- 
gency Colonel Walliu'c, vho viiih without orders, tuintxl to his men ntnl iddrenst'd 
to them a few Stirling Winds, — telling them to uxiurve theh ilnMill ther^ould 
press upon the enemy to tho muzzle 1& an Instant tho wild and tot i IBo shout of 
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the Connaught Bangers startled the French Column, and two thousand hajoneta 
went briatlmg over the biow of the hill In twenty minutes, the murderous con* 
flict was decided, and the heroes of Marengo and Austeilitz reeled before fee 
thunder-shout of Fuugh a haUaghl The ballad describes the French asa*^reo* 
reaut tram,” and says that they fled uniesistmgly Such was not the liwt Gen- 
eral iNapier, who cun e'stol the gallantly ol an enemj, as brave men only can, says 
ol this battle, — that afiei the most astonishing eftoits ot valor, the French were 
repulsed m the mannei to be expected fiom the stiength of the ground and the 
efiiciency of the soldiois opposed to them And that on the JBntish side musketry 
and aitilleiy weie bi ought into full and deadly activity, whilst the French sought 
to gam the day by daimg resolution, lather than by fire. About 4^000 of the 
Flench were slam, and 1,300 British and Portuguese] 


The shadows lie broad on yon mountainous heath, 

And deep sinks the gloom m the valleys beneath ; 

Black clouds veil the sky, and the mght-bieeze blows chill 
Fiom the wnld matted woods round the base of hill. 

But the wind dies aw'ay as the morning is near, 

And the gathering of toemen sounds sharp on the ear ; 

For the monow’s first sun must behold their array 
As they march to the Battle, and challenge the fray ! 

The dawm kindles fast ; as an inflowing tide 
The bnght beams dilate o’er a v^demess wide ; 

Like isles of the air beams each pinnacled height, 

With its feet wiapped in clouds, and its head crown'd with light ; 
While daikness still bioods o'er the dingles below, 

And Mondego's fieice cuirents in solitude flow. 

There's a tremulous gleam through the vapory air, 

Where the to-vvci-crown’d ndge of Busaco stands bare. 

And the long level lay of the mommg illumes 
A blight throng of bayonets, baiineis, and plumes I 
But the silence of natme, the calm of the hour 
Is preserved by that icsolute host m their power- 
How softly the hcath-sccntcd gale bicathcs around ! 

How sweet grows fiom distance the watcifoU’s soimd. 

As its deep tone unites with the dove's matin song. 

And the melody floats on the bieezcs along ! 

O ! breezes of Heaven, how soon must ye swdl 
With the thxmdors of battle, and combatants’ yeU ! 

Pure torrents ! how soon must ye burst on the plain. 

All crimson'd with slaughter — all choked with the slain! 
Hulk ’ hark ’ 'twas the dreadful artillery’s roar ! 

And Mondego, icGchomg, shouts fiom his shore ! 

O’ Cl the smoke proudly hover the eagles of Franca ! 

Thro' the sulphurous gloom the mvaders advance I — 

Hark again ! 'twas the drum — 'twas the trumpets’ fierce clangs 
And the madd’mng huzzas of the vanguard that rang. 
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See, they scale the steep rocks — see, the saminit is won. 
And as thousands are ciush’d, bolder thousands rush on. 
Vain — vain every toil, for the Bntons are there, 

And the lied Cross tiiumiihantly floats on the air ; 

And the brave sons of Eim are theie in their might, 
While mvmcible Wellington maishals the flght t 

There, foremost he stands, whcie the thickest balls fly. 
And Victory follows the glance of his eye ! — 

Spur, Elchmgen, spur ’ — push thy cliorgcr ahead 
Though he ti ample alike both the dying and dc»ad ; 

Pot thy panic-struck bands fly the bayonets* sliock. 

As some wild torrent headlong leaps foith from a rock — 
Spur, Elchmgen, spur, o*er the dying and slam. 

And curb the wild rout of yon recreant tram. 

Por all scatter’d like ^arks from a down-trodden flxe^ 
Unresisting they fly, unavailing expire I 
O, vain eveiy ^ort I — who dieameth to bind 
The surges of ocean, or limit the wuid ? 

Still they fly, but the death-shout lesounds in their car; 
And the tramp ot the foemon giows noai and more near ; 
For Bntain now bmsts on the fugitive throng, 

And sweeps like an avalanche, resistless along I 

'Tis sunset — and now, from the bright edge of heaven. 
Yon orb shoots aloft the last gloiioa of even ; 

And the glowing clouds float o’er the blight crimson sky 
JLiike standards of Vict’ry unfurl’d on high I 
O’er far Caxamula the deep blood-reel stain, 

Als if risen from earth, stieams fi’om heaven again ; 

And Estrella seems dyed to her sno\\ iL‘st peak, 
lake the deepening flush of a mild maiden’s cheek. 

*Tis sunset — the sounds of the fight die away ; 

The conflict expires with the waning of day ; 

The frigitives lush thiough the dark ilex 8ha<lo, 

And flmg from their grasp the encumbering blade — 

Yet hark I still aiise from the path of the foe 
Kew records of vengeance — new wailinga of woe ; 

The villages bla/c, and beneath the red gic‘ani 

Swell the shouts of the sjioilei — the victims' wild scream • 

The foe, like the chag of a fast ebbing tide. 

Is flercest at parting, and none may alade! 

The tempest ih piust — but, what nunmurs are these, 

Tlittt fitfully pass on th(» swell of the bnvze ? — 

'Twas the last wib of pain — th<i last struggle of death. 
And the sad stifled moan of the soldier’s last breath. 
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THE WAH NOTE. 

BY T. D. M'GBB. 

Gather together the nations ! prodaim the war to all ; 

Armor and swoid are girding in palace, and tower, and hall, 

The Kings of the earth are donning their feudal mail again. 
Gather together the nations ! arouse and arm The Men. 

Who cometh from the icy north ? 'Tis Russia's mighty Czar ; 
With giant hand he pomteth to a never-settmg star. 

The Cossack springs on his charger — the Tartar leaves his den I 
Ho ! herald souls of Europe, arouse and aim The Men. 

Wliat does the Prank at Rome, with the Russian at the Rhine? 
Aoid Albion, palhd as her cliffs, shows neither soul nor sign ; 

See how pale Bomba trembles in his foul Sidhan fen. 

Ho ! wardens of the world’s strongholds, arouse and aim The Men* 

The future circleth nearer on its gray portentous wings. 

Pale are the cheeks of Princes, and sore afraid are Kmgs ! 

Once faced by the furious nations, they'll flee m fear, and then. 
By the right divine of the Attest, we shall have the reign of Men I 


O, THE SIGHT ENTRANCING. 

BY THOMAS MOOBE. 

O, THE sight entrancing, 

When morning's beam is glancing 
O'er files anay’d 
With helm and blade, 

And plumes, m the gay ^vlnd dancing ! 
When heaits aie all high beatmg, 

And the trumpet's voice repeating 
Gi’hat “^ong ^\hosc bicatlx 
May load to death, 

But niwcT to rcti eating. 

O, the Sight entiancing, 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er Ilk'S lu ray’d 
With hc'hn and blade, 

And plumes ui the gay wmd dancing- 

Tct, *tLs not holm or feather — 

Por ask yon despot, whether 
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His plumed bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together. 

Leave pomps to those who need 'em — 
Give man but heart and fireedom, 

And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves 
That crawl where monarchs lead 'em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver, 

Stone walls in tune may sever, 

'Tis mind alone, 

Worth steel and stone, 

TThat keeps men free for ever. 

O, that sight entrancing, 

'Vihien the morning's beam is glancmg^ 
O’er files array’d 
With hehn and blade, 

And in Freedom's cause advancing I 


THE HEBMIT. 

BT OIiIVBIt GOLDSMITH. 

« Tubn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers ^e vale 
With hospitable ray ; 

«For here, forlorn and lost, I tread 
With faintmg stops and slow — 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

« Forbear, my son," the hcarmit cries, 

« To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

** Here, to the houselo*® child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And, though my poition is but scant, 
I give It with good will. 

« Then turn, to-night, and freedy share 
Whato’er my cell bc'stows — 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 
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No flocks that range the yalley fi:ee 
To slaughter I condemn — 

Taught by that power that pities me> 

I learn to pity them. 

« But) fit>m the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring — 

A scrip with herbs and £^ts supplied^ 
And water flcom the spring. 

« Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares flnrego ; 
All earth-born cares are wrong ; 

Man wants but httle here below. 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 
His gentle accents fell ; 

The modest stranger slowly bends, 

And follows to the cdL 

Far, in a wilderness obscure^ 

The londy mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighboring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir’d a master’s care ; 

The -wicket, opening with a latch. 
Receiv’d the haii^ess pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evemng rest, 

The hermit trimm’d his httle fire, 

And cheer’d his pensive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable store. 

And gayly press’d and smil’d ; 

And, sloll’d in legendary lore, 

The hngcnng hours beguil’d. 

Around in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries — 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 

The crackling fagot flics ; 

But, nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woe — 

For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 
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His rising cares the hermit spied — 

With answering caie oppress’d ; 

And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 

“ The sorrows of thy breast ? 

« From better habitations spum’d, 

Reluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or gneve for fhendship unretum’d, 

Or unregarded love ? 

“Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay — 

And those wno prize the paltry things 
More trifling still than ^ey ; 

“ And what is frienddiip but a name* 

A charm that lulls to sleep — 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

“And love is still an emptier sound — 

The modem fair-one's jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 

“ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrow’s hush— 
And spurn the sex,” he said ; 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His lovelorn guest betray’d ; 

Surpris’d, he sees new beauties rise* 

Swift mantling to the view — 

like colors o’er the morning skies, 

As bright, os transient too. 

The bashful look, the riring breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confess’d, 

A maid in all her charms. 

“ And, ah ! forgive a stranger nide, 

A wretch fbiloin,” she eiicd — 

“ Whoso feet unhallow'cd thus intrude 
Where heaven and you rwidc j 

“ But let a maid tliy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray — 

Who socks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 
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«* My fSather Kv'd beside the Tyne — 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was mark’d as mine ; 
He had but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumber’d smtors came ; 

Who prais’d me for imputed charms^ 
And felt or feigned a flame. 

** hour, a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Hdwin bow^d — 
But never talk’d of love. 

In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth nor power had he; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had — 
But these were all to me. 

** And when, beside me in the dale^ 

He carol* d lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale^ 
And music to the grove. 

The blossoms opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refin’d. 

Could nought of punty display 
To emulate his mind ; 

« The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With chmms inconstant shine : 

Their chaims wore his ; but, woe to me^ 
Their constancy was mine- 

Tor still I tried each fickle art, 
ImXKntunate and vain ; 

And while his pa‘-sion touched my heart* 
I triumiih’d m his pain. 

** Till, quite dejected with my scorn. 

He leit me to my pnde; 

And sought a solitude forlorn. 

In beexet, where he died. 

** But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 
And w’'oll my hfe shall pay ; 

I’ll seek the sohtude ho sought. 

And stretch me where ho lay. 
von. IX. 22 
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“And there, forlorn, despairing, hid — 
rU lay me down and (he ; 

'Twas so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for hun will I/' 

“ Forbid it, Heaven ! ” the hermit cri<2d. 
And clasp’d her to his breast ; 

The wondering fair-one turned to chide— 
’Twas Edwm’s self that press’d. 

“Turn, Angelina ! ever dear — 

My farmer, turn to see 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Restor’d to love and thee. 

“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 

And every care resign ; 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that’s mine I 

“ No ; never from this hour to part, 

We'll live and love so true : 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 


THE SIEGE OF HENSBTTRGH. 


BY DB. JOHN BTAN. 


["When the Emperor Conrad the Third hod boflieRod OuolplniB, Buko of Bavnrib, 
In the city of Hensburgh, the women, flndni}; that tho town rouhi not poRHildy 
holdout long, petitioned the Empcroi that tlu>\ nii};lit dopnit out of it with as 
much as each of them could cariy. The Kmpotor, kno\\in;j: that they could not 
convey away many of their effects, granted tlioin their petition , when tho women, 
to his great surprise, came out of the place, with every one her huahand on her 
hack The Emperor was so muck moved at the sight, that he huist into ti»ais, 
and, after having vexy much extolled the women iR)V their conjugal affci tton, he 
gave the men to their wives, and received tho Duke into his favor.” — ^ctaior, 
vol. Til, No. 499.] 


Brave news ! brave news ! tbc Empcior 
Hath girded on his sword, 

Ajid swears by the lood, m angry mood, 
And by his knightly word, 

That humbled Hcnsbiu'gh’s towers shall be, 
With all her boasted chivalry. 

The brazen clarion’s battle note 
Hath sounded through the land ; 
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And brave squire and knight, in thdr armor dight. 
Ay, many a gallant band. 

Have heard the summons far and near. 

And come vith fSalchion and -with ^ear« 

<<Ho ! to the rebel city, ho I 
Let vengeance lead the way ! ” 

And anon the sheen of their spears was seen. 

As they rushed upon the prey. 

Beneath where Hensburgh’s turrets frown'd 
Great Conrad chose his vantage-ground. 

Par stretching 6*er the fertile plain 
His snow-white tents were spread ; 

And the sweet mght air, as it linger’d there^ 

Caught the watchful sentry’s tread. 

Then o’er the city’s battlement 
The t^-tale breeze its echo sent. 

Day after day the leaguer sat 
Before that city’s wall. 

And yet, day by day, the proud Gndph cried « Nay/* 
To the herald’s wanung call ; 

Heedless from mom to eventide. 

How many a famish’d mother died ! 

Weak childhood and the aged man. 

Wept — sorely wept for bread ; 

And pale Hunger seem’d, as his wild eye gleam’d 
On the yet unburied dead, 

As if he longed, alas ! to share 
The night- dog’s cold, xmhallow’d fare. 

No longer Hensburgh’s banner floats ; 

Hu^’d is her battle-cry, 

Por a victor waits at her shatter’d gates. 

And her sons are doom’d to die. 

But Hensburgh’s daughters yet shall prove 
The saviours of the homes they love I 

All glory to the Emperor, 

The merciful and brave ; 

Sound, clarions, sound, tell the news around. 

And ye drooping banners wave I 
Hensburgh’s fair daughters, ye are free ; 

Go forth, with all your “ b?av<!rie I ” 

« Bid them go forth,” the Emperor cnod, 

« Par from the scene of strife. 
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Wheflier matron staid, or the blushing maid. 

Or the daughter, or the wife ; 

'Far ere yon sun hath left the sky, 

Each m an •within shall surdy die. 

** Bid them go forth,” the Emperor said, 

« We wage not war with them ; 

Bid them all go free, with their ‘ hraverie* 

And each nchly valued gem ; 

Let each upon her person 

That which she deems her chiefest care.” 

The city’s gates are open’d wide ; 

The leaguer stands amazed ; 

'Twas a glorious deed, and diall have its meed, 
And by minstrel shall be praised, 

Eor each had left her jewdl’d tire, 

To bear a husband, or a sure. 

With faltering step each laden’d one 
At Conrad’s feet appears ; 

In amaze he stood, but his thirst for blood 
Was quench’d by his falhng tears ; 

The victor wept aloud to see 

Devoted woman’s constancy. 

All glory to the Emperor, — 

All glory and renown I 

He hafli sheath’d his sword, and his royal word 
Hath gone forth to save the town ; 

For •mommies love ts miqhti&r far 

Than aU the strategies of war. 


ST. KEYIN TO HIS SISTER. 

BY B. D. WILLiaMS. 

Sweet sister Eva, my daik soul is woair 
Pursuing phantoms, still m doubt and tears, 
With bitter pain, thro’ dcsoits foul luid drotiry, 
Entrapp’d m ambush and tijuisfxxod with spears. 
Sister, to thee I come in humble sorrow, 

To know tlio future and deplore the past. * 

Gaze thro’ my spirit — say, shall mercy’s morrow. 
Thro’ gnef ’s dark billow, shmo on mo at last ? 

The more T strive to virtue’s high dominion, 

With faltering footstep but unshaken will. 
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With suUied rohe and sordy wounded pinion, 

I fail down wailing from the sacred hill* 

My soul was once a pictured constellation. 

Dream-peopled ever with seraphic throngs, 

I knew no joy like tears of adoration, 

I loved no music but celestial songs. 

My heart is silent and mine eyes grow moister. 

All sweet emotions overflow my soul, 

When thro* the woods that shrine the lonely cloister 
The vesper bells m holy sadness toll. 

Splendor of God ! how fan and Chnst-like shining, 

The soul arrayed in virtue's beamy robe. 

Such heaven’s pure queen, the stars her brows entwining, 
Sun-clad and ghdmg on the lunar globe. 

I see afar the lofty crystal mountain, 

In rambows vefl’d, whence gush the wrings of life, 

And thirst to quaff them, hut no sacred fountain 
Revives my heart that famts in ceaseless strife. 

O, could I burst the heavy chains that bind me^ 

As soars a golden eagle to the s\m, 

Ko cloud should stay, nor brightest hghtning blind xne^ 

Till pois'd 'mid heaven my starry home were won. 

But vain, in vain, for ever upward soaring, 

The shinmg gates a fearful darkness bars, 

Thro' which, with tears, I see the blest adoring. 

Among the splendent temples of the stars, 

By Glondalough, one summer eve I slumbered, 

Night’s holy standard o'er the lake unfurl'd, 

And swift os thought, as angel shields unnumber*d. 

Flash'd forth the anmes of the starry world ; 

And from mine eyes the film of earth was riven. 

On ev'ry globe I saw an cm'rald throne. 

And one to each victorious soul was given : 

But ah ! I w^t — in vain I sought my own. 

Sweet sister Eva, child of song and vision. 

Harp of the cloister, songstress of the shrm^ 

Read tihiou my dream, thy voice bo fate’s decisioxi. 

To hear thee humbly, and obey, be mine. 

And if thy lips command me forth for ever, 

Beyond the burning portals of the dawn, 

Fear not ; our God shall aid my weak endeavor, 

And lix my will like oaks on Derrybawn,* 

• ]>oriybawn tho lull of whito oaks, oTorhanpfs Glondalough, and still Eboundi 
with iho foroblriioo, fxoni which xi takes xts name. 

22 * 
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And as Tvith ease creative scnlptme fashions 
The soft, yet fire-resistmg Brocka stone,* 

My heart, unscath’d by eaith’s consuming passicns^ 
Shall melt to grace’s plastic hand alone. 


THE FORSAKEN GOBLET. 

BY B. SIMMONS. 

Take away that fair goblet — at least for to-nightt 
Till my heart is less heavy, my fancy more bright ; 

In the land of the Stranger I pine when I see 
That memento of joys that have perish’d to me. 

Of the looks I last pledged o’er its luminous brim* 

AB are distant, and some of the bnghtest are dim, 

Amd this moment the gleams of its silver appear 
like the flash of the plate on dead Revelry’s bier. 

And back from the bier, as I sit in the gloom 
In which Spring’s sickly twilight envelops the room, 
fetalks that long-buned Bacchant, and circles my board 
With the shadow’s of all I have loved and deplored. 

Again at the banquet we sit, but how mute I 
With the grape in the chalice, the hand on the lute^ 

The Ups of the lovely apart, — but in vam 
May the thirsting heart pant for their musical rain. 

Take away that fair wine-cup ! — I’ve none with me now* 
To laugh back the ruby that reddens its flow — 

It wras moulded for Hope’s happy meetings w-ith mirth* 
Not for passion’s pale hermit ^one at his hearth. 


Kim NEIL, 

BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, LL. D. 

“Ah, sweet Kitty Neil ! rise up from your w’hccl ; 

Your neat little foot will be weary horn spinnuig ; 

Come trip do-wn witli me to the sycamore- tree — 

Half the parish is there, and the duuco is beginning, 

• Froi|i th« Brorka monntafn ia qiiampH AiiinoBta, rontnining pfara m and 
OfbMtoii, to whiclx latter comtituont it w mdobiud lor a groat powor of r miflng 
tirou 
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The sun is gone down, but the full harvest moon 
Shines sweetly and cool on the dew- whitened valley, 

“While all the air nngs with the soft, lovmg thmgs 
Each httle bird sings in the green shaded alley." 

With a blush and a smile, Kitty rose up the while, ^ 

Her eye m the glass, as she bound her hair, glancing, 

'Tis hard to refuse when a young lover sues, 

So she couldn’t but choose to — go off to the dancing. 

And now on the gieen the glad groups are seen, 

Each gay-hearted lad with the lass of his choosing ; 

And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty Neil — 
Somehow, -when he asked, she ne’er thought of refusing. 

Now Felix IMagee puts his pipe to his knee, 

ALnd, with flomibh so free, sets each couple in motion ; 

With a chccr and a bound, the lads patter the ground — 
The maids move around just like swans on the ocean. 

Cheeks bnght as the rose — feet hght as the doe’s 
Now coyly letirmg, now boldly advancmg ; 

Search the woild all round, from the sky to the ground, 

No such sight can be found as an Irish lass danemg I 

Sweet Kate I who could view your blight eyes of deep blue 
Beaming humidly thiough their dork lashes so milcUy — 

Tour fair- turned arm, heaving breast, rounded form — 

Nor feel his heart warm, and his pulses throb wildly ? 

Popr Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, 

Subdued by the smart of such pamfiil yet sweet love ; 

The sight leaves his eye as he cries, with a sigh, 

« Dcmee Ught^for my heart it lies under your feet, lone I** 


THE SACK OF MAGDEBURGH. 


BY DB. WH-LIAM AlAGINN'. 


[The «ack of this Ill-fiitod city occurred diirlnp the Thirty Tears* War The xmu^ 
tisaua of tho KerDmiation formed a union ns eaily as ISOS ; and the Catholics m 
Dppoeltlon cBtabliuhod a league iQ vtrere tho eloznents of an inevitable 

contest, and m 1 (>1S tho struggle commenced I'or 30 years, Europe was tho battle- 
Qeld of nd unions fiictinuH, nnd Oermnny wus reduced to a wildfiness Firo and 
j-aoid dcHoLited it fiom end to cud Tho only icpull ’ivas the impiovcment of the 
irt of war, by tho goniui of ftnstiivus Adolphnn, and tho toxilblo warning it aflbnls 
to tho'W who stir up tho religious animosiiics ol a nation — Tho deftneo of Mng- 
ilobuigh was tonlidod to Chiistinn William ol Ih iindi nbnrg, and tho galliint 
Colonel Fnlkonborg, who w.is sent by (Juot.ivus Adolphus to Us support The 
Investing aimy ol the League w.is (oniniaiidod by Tilly, a stoin soldier, whose 
boost wafl that ho novci tan! od wine, no\er lost Jus (li.Hlity, nor over sufleted 
defeat. Gustavui^ howovoi, conqLuoicd him ultimately , hut ho had no occasion to 
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retract his hoaat, for he fell with his defeat. At the sack of Mapidebtjrgh, Tilly traa 
before the city from March, 1631, and was about to raise the siojj:©, in expectation 
of Gusta\us to Its assistance, but he w.vs overruled by the fiery Pappenheim, vrha 
proposed an immediate attack. Preparations were made forthwith, aiul the stoi in* 
ing commenced In about six weeks the city foil, notwithstanding the bravery 
of the garnaon, and it is estimated that upwards of 25,000 persons peiished.] 

■When the breach -was open laid, bold we mounted to the attack ; 
Five times the assault was mjade, — four times were we beateu 
back. 

Many a gallant comrade fdl, in. the desperate melee there ; 

Sped their spirits ill or well, — know I not nor do I care. 

But the fifth time, up we strode o’er the d^g and the dead ; 

Hot the urestem simbeam glowed, sinking in a blaze of red. 

Redder m the gory way, our deep-plashing footsteps sank, 

As the cry of ** Shay, slay, slay* I ” echoed fierce firom rank to rank. 

And we dew, and slew, and slew — dew them with unmtying 
sword: 

Negligently could we do the commanding of the Lord ? 

Fl^ die coward — fought the brave, — wailed the mother, wept the 
child, 

But not one escaped the glaive, man who firowned, or babe who 
smiled. 

There were thrice ten thousand m«i, when the morning sun arose 5 
Lived not thnee three hundred when sunk that sun at evening dose. 
Then we spread the wasting flame, fanned to fury by the wind ; 

Of the city, but the name — nothing more is left behind I 

Hall and palace, dome and tower, lowly shed and soaring spire, 

FeU in that victorious hour which consigned the toum to tire. 

All that rose at craftsman’s call — to its pristine dust had gone. 

For, inside the shattered wall, left we never stone on stone — 

For it burnt not till it gave all it had to yield of spoil ; 

Should not brave soldadoes have some rewarding for their toil ? 

"What the villain sons of trade, had amass’d by years of care, 
Prostrate at our bidding laid, by one moment won, was tlicrc. 

Then, within the burning town, ’mid the steaming heaps of dead. 
Cheered by sounds of hostile moan, did wo the joyous banquet 
spread. 

Laughing loud and quaffing long, with our gloriotis laliors o’er ; 

To the sky our jocund song, told i/io city icac m 7nore I 
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SUMMER LONGINGS. 

BT D. P. M*CAB,THT. 

Ah 1 my heart is weary waiting, 
Waitiag for the May — 

“Waiting for the pleasant rambles. 

Where the firagrant hawthorn brambles. 

With the woodbine alxemating, 

Scent the dewy way. 

Ah ! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waitmg for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longmg for the May — 

Longmg to escape fiom study, 

To the young face fair and ruddy. 

And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longmg. 
Longing for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is sore with sighing. 
Sighing for the May — 

Sighing for their sure returning, 

*V\^en the summer beams are ouixiing, 

Hopes and dowers that dead or dying 
All the winter lay. 

Ah I my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is pained with ihrohlnng^ 
Throbbing for the May — 

Throbbmg for the sca-side billows, 

Or the water- wooing willows ; 

Where in laughmg and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 

Ah ! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbmg for the May. 

Waitmg sad, dgected, weary, 

Waitmg for the May. 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings ; 

Summer comes, yet dark and drewy 
Life still ebbs away : 

Man is ever weary, weary, 

Waiting for the May 1 
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LA3IENT FOB B-aSBALTTS. 

BY JOHN STERUNa. 

[The subject of this poem was a celebrated sculptor of Greece, -who lived, as vm 
are told, three geneiatzons before the Trqjan war. Mankind is indebted to him, 
it appears, for the discoveiT of several ol the mechanical powers Dmdalue was 
the moat ingenious aitist of his time, having made statues to wliuh he communi- 
cated the power of motion like animated beings They woie of two kinds, one 
sort having a spring which stopped them when one pleased , while tho others, 
having no such contiiiauce, went along to tho end of their line, and could not be 
stopped. Plato and Socrates used these diflerent statues m illustiation of some 
of their theories. With regal d to they taught that so as it was human, 

it was founded only on piohabilitios, but tliat when God enlightened men, that 
which was opinion before, now became science. They compauKl opinion to those 
statues which could not be stopped in consequence ot its instability and constant 
change; but when it is restrained and fixed by reasoning diawn fiom aourcea 
which Divine Light discovers to us, then opinion becomes science, like those stat- 
ues of Daedalus which had the governing spring added to tliem — This lament is 
taken fiom an unassuming little volume of “Poems,” publi«died by our author in 
1840, and contains some genuine poetry. Moat of the pieces appeared in, JEMcicfe- 
VfooePs Itagazin^ under the signatuie of “ Aichaeus ”] 

Wail for Daedalus, all that is fairest I 
All that IS tuneful m air or wave I 

Shapes whose beauty is truest and lorcst, 

Haunt with your lamps and spells his grave I 

Statues, bend your heads in sorrow, 

Ye that glance *mid ruins old, 

That Itnow not a past, nor expect a morrow 
On many a moonhght Grecian wold I 

By sculptured cave and darken’d river 
Thee, Daedalus, oft the nymphs lecall ; 

The leaves with a sound of winter quiver, 

Murmur thy name^ and withering fall- 

Yet are thy visions in soul the grandest 
Of all that crowd on the tear-dimm’d eye, 

Though, Daedalus, thou no more commandest 
hJTew stars to that ever- widening sky. 

^ Ever thy phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 

By bod and table they lord it o'er ns 
With looks of beauty and words of good. 

They tell us and show us of man vietorious 
O’er all that's aimle.^, blind, and base ; 

Thdr presence has made our nature glorious, 

And given our night on illumined face. 
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Thy toil has -vron them a godlike qxiiet ; 

Thou hast wrought their path to a lordy sphere; 

Their eyes to calm rebuke our riot, 

And shape us a home of refuge here* 

Por Deedalus breathed in them his spirit ; 

In them their sue hxs beauty sees : 

We too, a younger brood, inherit 

The gifts and blessings bestow*d on these. 

But, ah ! their wise and bounteous seeming 
Recalls the more that the sage is gone ; 

Weepmg we w'ake from deceitful dreaming, 

Amd J^d our voiceless chamber lone. 

Daedalus, thou from the twilight fleest. 

Which thou with visions hast made so bright ; 

And when no more those diapes thou seest, 
Wanting thme eye they lose their light. 

Ev'n m the noblest of man's creations, 

Those fresh worlds round those old of oun^ 

When the seer is gone, the orphan’d nations 
Know but the tombs of pensh’d Powers. 

Wail for Daedalus, Earth and Ocean I 
Stars and Sun, lament foi him ! 

Ages, quake in strange commotion I 
All ye realms of life, be dun ! 

Wail for Daedalus, awful voices, 

From earth’s deep centre manldnd appall ; 

Seldom ye sound, and then Death rejoices, 

Foi he knows that then the mightiest falL 


COLTOIBXJS. 

BY G. n. SUPPLE. 

Pale mariners, mute craftsmen, O ! speed your strange task wdl. 
Fit your slender carvels for the shoielcss western swell — 

Fit your slender caivcls to follow yon stately stranger. 

To seek new woilds thro' wilderness of waves imd tiaekless danger; 
To brave unknown, sca-monstcrs’ WTath and soa-mtucls’ fatal wile. 
To 9vek. Cathay, forsooth, and nch Cipango’s distant I'^lc. 

Aoid w'ho this man, m speech and gcstuic wmjile as a child — 

But stem betimes as suits sca-roamcr, plamicr of such day-dreams 
wild ? 
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The mormng is breaking on Palos bay. 

On its town, and 'wharf, and rampaits gray, 

On three barks at their moorings that gallantly rid^ 
With the towers of Castile on their dags of pnde ; 

But where are their crews, our lost kinsmen, who shall 
Embark before noon in eac^ doomed caraval ? 

There's wringing of hands and waihng and woe. 

As the gathering crowds to the churches go — 

As the seamen enter, and onward press 
WTiere the finars are standing to shnve and confess ; 
And as they come out, redoubles the rout 
Along the streets and shore — 

Por maidens are there 'with dishevdled hair 
And matrons with sobbing sore ; 

But for Alonzo Pinzon's hand, 

Never that day had they left the land. 

But hush * what deep stillness creeps over the crowd— • 
What stranger is this striding stately and proud ? 

Erect is his figure — his gray hairs baie, 

And his hronzed cheek channelled by thought or care. 

They open before him, but as he passes 

One y^ bursts forth firom the spell-bound masses : 

One long, long yell of hate and rage. 

With curses from manhood, and childhood, and age. 

Ha ! how they curse him — his bronzed cheek flushes 
And haughtiest scorn to his pioud eye rushes — * 

They curse him, but still tliat rabble yell 
Grew faint on each lip, where his stem glance fell. 

One moment only his passion grows, 

One moment only his broad biow glows ,* 

One moment only they stand defied 
By his heart of name and lip of pnde ! 

Onward he passed, nor heard nor heeded 
The shouts ^at still each shout succeeded — 

Away, away, in thought he fiies 
To £ar off regions and tropic skies, 

To realms moie gorgeous in gems and gold 
Than Marco Polo ever told, 

To unbrokcai oceans and virgin isles — 

And musing his gray eye hghts and smiles. 

A thousand trumpets ring within old Barcelona's walls — 

A thousand gallant nobles tlirong in Barcelona's halls, 

The old grandees of Arragon, the knights of proud Castile^ 

Soft Andalusia’s beauty, and rough Biscay's manhood leal. 
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All met to gaze on him who wrought a pathway for mankind. 

Thro* seas as broad, to worlds as nch as his triumphant mind ; 

And king and queen will grace, forsooth, the marmer*s array — 

The lonely seaman scoffed and scorned in Palos town that day. 

He comes, he comes, the gates swmg wide, and through the streets 
advance 

His cavalcade in proud parade, with plume and peimoned lance, 
And natives of those new-found worlds and treasures all untold — 
And m the midst the Admiral, his charger trapped i^dth gold ; 

And aU aie wild with joy, and bhthe the gladi)me clarion’s swell, 
And dames and pnnees press to greet, and loud the myriads yell — 
They cheei — that mob — they wildly cheer — Columbus checks his 
lem. 

And bends him to the beauteous dames and Cavaliers of Spain, 

And bends him to the people too, but thoughtful is his smile, 

And mid their cheers, as c^m his glance, as nud their rage erewhile. 


THE HOMEWABI) BOUND. 

BY T. B. H’OEE. 

Paler and thinner the morning moon grew, 

Colder and sterner the rising wmd blew — 

The pole-star had set in a foiest of cloud, 

And the icicles crackled on spai and on shroud, 

When a voice fiom bdow he.u:d feebly cry, 

“ Let me see — let me see — my own land ere I die." 

« Ah, dear sailoi , say, have wo sighted Cape Clear ^ 

Can you sec any sign ^ Is the mommg light iieai ? 

You aic young, my brave boy , thanks, thanks, for your hand. 
Help me up, till 1 get a last glimpse of the land — 

Tluiik (Jod, 'tis the sun that now reddens the sky, 

I shall see — I shall see — my own hmd ere I die. 

« Lot me lean on your strength, I am feeble and old, 

And one hall* of my heart is already stone cold , 

Poity years work a change ! when I fiisti)6rossed this sea 
There were few on the deck that could grapple with me. 

But my youth and my prime m Ohio wont by, 

And I’m come back to see the old spot ere I die.” 

'Twas a feeble old man, and he stood on the deck. 

If IS aim round a kindly young manner’s neck. 

Ills ghastly ga/e fixed on the tints of the cast. 

As a staivehng might stare at the noise of a feast — 

VOL. n. 23 
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The mom qmcldy rose and reYoaled to his eye 
The land he had prayed to behold, and then die I 

Green, green was the shore, thoiigh the year was near done< 
High and haughty the capes the white suif dasli’d upon— 
A gray ruined Convent was down by the strand, 

And Oie sheep fed afai, on the hills of the land ! 

God be with you, dear Ii eland,” he gasped with a sigh, 

** I have lived to b^old you — Pm ready to die." 

He sunk by the hour, and his pulse ’gan to fail. 

As we sw4>t by the headland of stoned Kinsale — 

Off Ardigna bay, it came slower and slower, 

And his corpse was day cold as we sighted Tramore. 

At Passage we waked him, and now he doth lie, 

In the lap of the land, he beheld but to die. 


MAlSr^S IdlSSION. 

BY SPEUANZA (MRS. W. R. WILDE)* 

Human lives are silent teachmg — 

Be they earnest, mild, and true — 
Noble deeds are noblest picaehmg 
From the conseciatcd few. 
Poet-Priests their anthems singing, 
Hero-swords on corselet linging, 
\Vhen Truth’s baimcr is unfurled ; 
Youthful preachers, genma-gifted, 
Pou’*'’«g the'r couls u^jliftcd, 

T.1I uica g stiis the world* 

Each must work os God has given 
Hero hand or poet soul — 

Woik is duty while wo hve in 
This weird world of sin and dole. 
Gentle spirits, lowly knooling. 

Lift their W’hxte hands up, appealing 
To the tin one of Heaven’s Kong— • 
Stronger niitui ca, culnmmling, 

In great actions mctmiating. 

What another can but sing. 

Pure and meok-eyod as an angel, 

Wo must strive — must agonize ; 
We must preach the saint ’s evangel 
Ere we claim the saintly prize — 
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"Work for all — for work is holy — 

We fulfil our mission solely 

When, like Heaven’s arch above, 
Blend our souls in one emblazon, 

And the social diapason 

Sounds the perfect chord of love. 

life is combat, life is striving, 

Such our destiny below — 
like a scythed chariot driving 
Through an onward pressing foe. 
Deepest sorrow, scorn, and trial 
Will but teach us self-denial ; 

Like the Alchemists of old. 

Pass the ore through cleansing file 
If our spirits would aspire 
To be God’s refined gold. 

We are struggling m the morning 
With the spirit of the night, 

But we trample on its scorning — 

Lo ! the eastern sky is bright. 

We must watch. The day is breaking ; 
Soon, like Memnon’s statue waking 
With the sunnse mto sound. 

We shall raise our voice to Heaven, 
Chant a hymn for conquest given, 

Seize the palm, nor heed the wound. 

We must bend our thoughts to earnest, 
Would we strike the Idols down ; 
With a purpose of the sternest 

Take the Cioss, and wait the Crown. 
Sufibrmgs human life can hallow, 
Suffcimgs lead to God’s Valhalla — 
Meekly bear, but nobly try, 

Like a man with soft tears flowing, 

Like a God with conquest glowing, 

So to love, and woik, and die I 


Sm BANNEHET OE THE TEICOD 

BY JOHN cashel-hoey- 

Wkbt my sabre, my cuirass bmd, 

Sling my carabine fail bohmd, 

Loose my bannerol broad and free, 

Eor I am a knight oi high degree— 
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Of a famous Order, whose lists were old 
When Venice blazoned the Book of Gold ; 

WTiose Eree Companions had won renown^ 

Ere Brutus stabbed the Csesar down. 

A Banneret ot the Tricolor ! 

Banneret knight of the Tricolor ! 

Lady's graces and trophies in store 
To ^e Banneret of the Tricolor I 

Not mine to be dubbed by a royal blade. 

Nor won my spurs in a baron's raid ■— 

0 ! I knelt for the knightly accolade 
At the back of a Pans barricade ; 

1 kept the vigils our laws ordain 

Whale the bombs fell fast round the Haddein^ 

And swore my vows at Ventura’s knee 
To fight to the death for Libertie. 

Life and death for the Tncolor ! 

Banneret true of the Tricolor I 
Preedom’s vassal foi evermore 
Is the Banneiet of the Tncolor ! 

Li Berlin streets there aie broad platoons, 

Down Berhn streets iide the fierce dragoons, 

In Berlin streets there aie diipping blades, 

And the cry is, “ Up with the banicades ! ** 

Who heads the charge tlirough the Konigstrassc, 
Who points the grape where the Yagers jiaHS, 

Whose gallop splashes the guUt'rs of gore ? 

’Tis the Banneret of the Trieoloi ! 

The Eagles under the Tncolor I 
Black and Red on the 'rzi(‘olor ! 

Through showers of bullets and streams of gore. 
Bides the Banneret of the Tricolor I 

The day that we charged by Guyon’s ride I 
After the Ban the Sorezans ri<l<', 

And many a league we could tiaek their trail, 

By smoking roof-tice and woman’s wail — 

Christ ! how we galloped their lances dow^i, 

And battexed fhcir files in MajinswtTth town, 

Till the Austiian hnghss braytd ictieut 
As I clove a Croat fixmi ciown to M‘at. 

Charging for Tlungaiv’s ’fricolor, 

The ancient Magyar 'hieolor, 

'Twill w^avo fumi the walls of Ptsth once more; 
God guard Kossuth and the Tiieolor 1 

Dear Di Lana I a day shall be 
Por Prccdom’s smile over Sicily ; 
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From Etna’s top to Messina’s diore 
The tyi ant’s firo-vvn shall be death no more. 

*We*ll toss old Bomba the crater do'wn ; 

Thy statue ’ll stand in Palermo town, 

As when you sprang foith, sword in hand, 

Like Joan of Arc, for native land. 

O Ensign fair of the Tricolor ! 

The Lihes yield to the Tricolor ! 

We’ll trample then bloom on the (folden Shores 
And spread the glorious Tricolor. 

And thou, old natal Isle ! again 
I hear the tramp of thme armed men ; 

And see once more the day shall come 
For the biisthng pike and the rolling drum ; 

See through the battle’s lund haze 

The Oiange and Green on th}*’ banner blaze, 

And the Blue gleam high over files of steel. 

Where the scailet squa^ons backward reel I 
On with the glorious Tricolor ! 

Fight to the grave for the Tricolor I 
Sliroud in death and pennon before 
Sir Banneret of the Tricolor I 


SHADOWS FBOM LIFE. 

UY SnmANZA (MRS. W. R. WILDC). 

Yatn the love that lookoth upward; wc may woiship, may adore— 
Fioin the hcait’s o'cillouang chiilicc all the tide of Icchng pour — 
Dash our souls ogtnuiit tlip baniers that divide us from the shrine— 
Fling the incense — ixiur libations — av, ol Tale’s omi ruddy wine; 
But the angel wt ga/e up to, calm as ioim ol pietuied smut, 

From its golden mists ol gloiy bcnidelh nc vei to our plmnt ; 
lToo<leth not if emshed the t(*niplo wh<T(’ the altar incoiise burned, 
For the doom nms thiough the agi's . — laivc wiis never yet ro 
tuincd. 

’ITnifl it was ho loved a T^ady : never priest in Tspah\n 
So adoicd when mount and oet’aii moni’K flashing racbancc span ; 
Kev(T sun-god in its gloiv, niui clung stately fiom the East, 
(’nmsou-iob’d and cloTul-ntlend('d, heeded kss the ]iiaving priest, 
'rimn the lady that tude lovei, Avhile hei loiu'ly i)iiih she took. 

O'er the spint's glittenng hummits, w'lth hci inoud and queenly 
Imk ; 

Take the Ihwuan Sibyl beaiing m h(‘i hands the mystic scroll, 

And her large eyes looking onward wliei(' the futiiro ages roll, 

23 * 
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So, in lone and lofty beauty, sbe stood high above the world, 

Never heechng, dashing ncathward, how Life's stormy biUown 
cmled ; ^ ^ 

As a pine upon the mountain, warring tempests raging round, 

As an idand peak of ocean, with the stony midnight crowTved. 

How could she who trod the pathway of the spiiit's dazzling zones, 
Stoop to listen, bending earth waid, to a level's mumiunng tones > — 
■VVhile her ear was gathering music fiom Ci cation's golden chords, 
List the human tears low falling, with the pleading human wexus ? 

And could he who tracked the eagle, borne on thro' cloud and light, 
With her glorious regnant beauty fiUmg soul and sense and sight. 
Stoop to gaze on me, half-blasted by tierce Ptussion's fiery skies, 

Only Love, the love of woman, burning strangely in my eyes ? 

0 ! Tve watched his glance dilating, as it rested where afar 
Rose her lofty brow, as nseth the pale glory of a star ; 

Heard the world’s praise hymning round her, saw his check of 
flushing pnde, 

Whilst, writhing m heart-agony, I calmly sat beside. 

No rays of genius crowning, such as brows like hers enroll, 

No flashing thoughts, like North-hghts, rushing up my darkened 
soul; 

Waking but his earnest feelings with perchance my graver words. 
While her spirit, like a tempest, swept the range of Passion's chords. 
0, Woman ! calmest sufferer ’ what deep agony oft lies 
In thy low, false-hearted laughter, glancmg bright through tearless 
eyes; 

And how little deemed he truly that the calmest eyes lie met 
Were but Joy's funoical toiches, on Life’s luiiicd altar w‘t. 

How could I light up his nature, with no gloiy in my own ? 

?^ul like his, that throbbed and glittered in the ladiance of her 
throne. 

Ritter came the words of plaining : — Why should fate to me deny 
All the beauty of the mortal, all the soul to d(*ify } 

■\\That had she done then for Heaven, so that Heaven should confl'r 
Ev^ gift to make man prostrate at her fvet as worshipper ? 

Rais^ her high enough to sconi him — ay, to trnmph* in disdain 
On the heart flung down bofoie ha — heart that I had died to gain I 

Trod his love down calmly, qut’enly, like a nianth* ueath her fe(*t, 
While with lordly spiiit-monaK hs slu' moved proudly to her seat, 
Grand as eagle m the zenith, with the' noondav ladianee enmnu'd-^ 
Lone and icy as an Alp-])e!ik, with the eueling glat‘i(»nt round. 

Rut an echo of all heiiutv thiouah her Ihu'-toiu'd spirit rang. 

As a golden harp m'‘( hot's to cavli passing musie clung, 

Till in thnllmg, clear vibrations rang her ]K)('t-woid.s in air, 
Summoning souls to lofty dutit's, os an Aitf/iUtts to prayer. 
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0 ! she flung abroad her fancies free as waves dash off the foam, 

As the palm-tree flings its blanches on the blue of Heaven’s dome, 
With a genius-shadow daikenmg m the stillness of her eyes — 

With hci raiiibow-spiiit aiclnng'’half the circle of the skies ; 

Like a daik-biowod Miiiain chanting songs of triumph on the foe, 
As the lushing wateis boie them to the Iladcs halls below, 

Till up the startled cthci, down the far horizon’s iim, 

The sw'ords of men clashed music to hei lofty prophet-hymn. 

But no beauty thiiUed my nature, noon or night or sunset skies ; 

For the only heaven I gazed on was the heaven of his eyes ; 

I’d have bartered fircedom, justice, people’s rights, or native land, 

All the island homes of ocean, for one pressure of his hand ; 
Trembhng, weak, a coward spirit, only wishing low to lie, 

As a flower beneath his footstep, breathe my Me out, and so die. 

Yet he liked me — ay, he liked me — ’twas the phrase, O saints 
above ! 

Cold and cruel sounds this liking from the lips of one we lofot — 

— They said that he was dying ; could I longer silence keeping, 
Only pour forth my deep passion in my chamber lonely weeping ! 

1 reck’d not if ’twore womanly, cold convention httle heeding, 

But in mine his hand enfoldmg, said, with tearful raised eyes 

pleading ; 

— « She hath left you, left you bndy, sorrow’s harvest death may 

leap, 

I say not — love me, let me only WMteh hac by you — and we^?” 
Then he said, his pale blow laismg, wnlh a laint, unquiet smile, 

And with baddest eyes iqigtizmg inx>n nunc foi all the while : 

“Sweetest fnend, this sorrow-blighted, faded form, and seared 
liLMrt, 

To death, I fear, aio plighted, y('t ’Iwoio bitter now to part — 

For the choxds of liie <iic sluikeu by a symjuithy so true, 

And they tremble in vibi.itiou willi a pleasure htumge and new; 
Still, no lovc-dic^im may be* chenshed, uh, the time of love is o’er. 
Youthful heait, by jiasMou blighted, can be kindled never more — 
But if sympathy thou (bust w'ltli a heait so wrecked as mine, 

I will give tlice back the raiest kiudied souls can mtertwme.” 

And bending coldly, gently, on my blow ho placed his lips, 

I, tK'Pibliug 111 the shadow of that faint and brief eclipse, 

Said : — Tell ni(*, tell me, liuly, do you love Ikt then so well?'* 
And the hot teais, all iiinulv, thiongli my tw’hied fing(n:s fdl — 
And dow’ii I sank imlie(’diiig so of maidenhood oi wrong; 

And told linn, w'oeping, pleading, how I’d loved liiiii, loved him 
long , 

Seen iny liop(*s all fadt'd, jieii^^hed, spu'ail around in iialc dismay, 
Wciit their palhd coisi's ovej — I alone like Niolie I 
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Thank God no cruel scorn dimm’d his starry eyes divine, 

Softly tender, earnest gazuig doTVTi the tcaalul depths of mine — 
But with wannest splendois resting on tlic paleness of his cheeky 
As the roseate tinted sunset on a snowy Alpine jieak, 

He laid his head on my shoulder, mumiurmg h)vcz“hkc and low, 
While his breathing softly ticmblcd on my pale lips l>dng so : — 

“ Such deep and tender loving hath recall’d me fiom the grave — 
And this heart with soft appioving bids you keep the life >ou gave 

Woman’s soothing gnef to lighten hath a mystic healing power, 
And then sympathy can hnghton man’s darkest dc'stincd hour. 

Let the holy words be spoken th«it bind soul to soul ibi life — ^ 

Let me place the sjnnbol token on this hand — my wedded wife ! ” 
0 ! never yet did angel breathe forth such woids of bliss, 

Never mortal heard cvangdl of a joy like unto this ; 

In my gladness smiling, weeping, knelt I do%\Ti before him there, 
Blessing God with wild words leaping fiom my full heart’s inward 
prayer. 

And a glory, ruddy, golden, streamed down on me from high — 

Ajs With hfted hands enfol Jen gazed I up into the sky — 

Ever brighter, streaming do-wnwaid, till my pamed eyes ached with 
hght. 

And I turned from gazing sunward back to earth’s more calm 
delight. 

But — was It spell, or was it charm — when I turned xno to the 
room — 

Fading seem’d the loved one’s form, half in light and Imlf in gloom ; 
Throbb’d my biam in wild confusion, slowiy died his wordh in air, 
All around me seemed illusion, save that streaming golilen glare. 

On my fevered eyohds aching, madly prc'ss’d my liands T keep — 
Then arose, like one aivaking fiom a strange unci magu' sle<‘p, 

Round I gazed in -wild amazement, for the gloiious hght that nhono 
Was mom sticoimng tlirough niy casement, but it stieamej on me 
alone I 

The last cold words ho had written lay there beside my bed, 

The last flowers ho had given lay beside them, faded, dead ; 

Life’s lonely desolation was tnie for aye I deem, 

But, joy’s blessed revelation, that — that — was hut a dream ! 
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ABABY’S DAUGHTER. 

BY THOMAS MOOBE. 

EABETrELB — farewell to thee, Arahys daughter ! 

(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark soa,) 

No pearl ever lay under Oman's green water 
More pure in its shell than thy Spirit in thee. 

O ! fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing, 

How hght was thy heart till Love's witchery came, 

Like the wind of the South * o’er a summer lute blowing, 
And hush’d all its music, and ^wither'd its frame ! 

But long, upon Araby*s green sunny highlands, 

Shall maids and their lovers remember the doom 

Of her who lies sleeping among the Pearl Islands, 

With nought but the sea-star f to hght up her tomb. 

And still, when the merry date-season is buming,t 
And calls to the pahn-groves the young and the old, 

The happiest there, from their pastime returning, 

At sunset will weep when thy story is told. 

The young village-maid, when with flowers she dresses 
Her daik flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate till, neglecting her trrss^ 

She mounifuUy turns from the minor away.’ 

Nor shall Iran, bclov'd of her Hero 1 forgot thee — 

Though tyiants watch over her teais as tliey start, 

Close, close l)y the side of that Hero slic'll set thee, 

Embalm'd in the innermost shrine of her heart. 

EarcwcU — he it ours to embellish thy pillow 

With every thing benuteouH that gi'ows in the deep ; 

Eacli flower of the rotik and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bod and illumine thy sleep. 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amt)er 
That ever the sorrowuig sea-bird has wept ; § 

* ** Tldfl wind fintnoor) so PofbwB tho Btringa of lutes, that they can never 
be tnnod whih^it lafttK.” — St<>ph'v^s /VmVr. 

f «M)no of tli<‘ f;icii(*sl nniosUn's fumul in tho PorHinn Onlf is afllHh which the 
EnKlIah call n-tnh It w i ai tiiishi’ very lumlnouH, n'acnihHng the 

full imK>u HurtmuHloil hv raya JIftmr Ahu 
t For a <l(‘rtcrlptlon ol the mt'ri hnent of the tlato-tinio, of thoh worlt, th(»ir dnnot's, 
and tholr rotum hoinc'ltoin tho palm-giovtiH at lh«on(i<»f autumn with thofiutts, 
see 

2 Somo imtnraUHtN havo imaKiuod that amlwr is a oonnroUon of tho toexsof blrdA 
—Boo TrewiUJTi CJuiinhets, 
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"With many a sTipH, in. whose hollow-wreathed chamber 
We, Peris of Ocean, by moonhght have slept. 

We’ll dive where the gardens of coral lie darkling, 

And plant all the rosiest stems at thy head ; 

We’ll se^ where the sands of the Caspian are qMurkling,* 
And gather their gold to strew over thy bed. 

Parewell — ferewell — until Pity’s sweet fountain 
Is lost in the hearts of the fair and the brave, 

They’ll weep for the Chieftain who died on that mountain. 
They’ll weep for the Maiden who sleeps in this wave. 


THE DBEAMEB ON THE CUFF. 

BY JOHM* STBBLINa. 

[John Sterling was second son of Captain Edward Sterling — the “Thnndewr* 
of the Times, bom m Waterford m 1773, and who died m 1847. Tho Captain wM 
a pensioner of the English governinont to tho extent ot £200 a-yoar, which bo 
inherited i^m his fiithcr who had been Olork of the lush House of Commons. 
John was bom m 1806 and died in 1844 Ho gave pronilso of groat ability, and 
would probably have realized it had hiH life boon piolongod. Ho has lioon fortu- 
nate enongh to find two eminent biograplioxs in Atalidoiunm Haro and Thomaa 
Carlyle; the former of whom has also edited his wiitmgs ] 

Once more, thou darkly rolling main, 

I bid thy lonely sticngth adieu ; 

And soiTowing leave thee once again, 

Familiar long, yet ever new I 

And while, thou changeless, boundless sea, 

I quit thy solitary fOiorc, 

I sigh to turn away from thee, 
imd think I ne’er may greet thcc more. 

Thy many voices which arc one, 

The varying garbs that rolic thy might, 

Tliy dazzling hues at set of sun, 

Thy deeper loveliness by night. 

The shades that ilit wnth evozy breeze 
Along tliy hoar and aged Imiw, — 

What has the universe likt' these ? 

Or what so strong, so fair as thou ? 


• "The bay Kiosolaro, whl(h is othorwimi called tho Coldon Bay, th« i 
Wheioof uhinuB os flro ” — Stiuj/ 
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And -when yon radiant ftiend of earth 
Has bridged the waters with her rays, 
Pure as those beams of heavenly birth, 

That round a seraph's footsteps blaze. 

While lightest clouds at times o'ercast 
The splendor gushing from the spheres, 
Like softening thoughts of sorrow jiast, 
That fill the eyes of joy with tears. 

The soul, methinks, in hours like these, 
Might pant to flee its earthly doom, 

And j&:eed from dust to mount the breeze^ 
An eagle searing flom the tomb. 

Or mixed in stainless air to roam 

Where'er thy billows know the wind, — 
To make all climes my q)irit's home* 

And leave the woes of aU behind. 

Or wandering into worlds that beam 
Like lamps of hope to human eyes, 

Wake 'mid ddights we now but drewn. 
And breathe the rapture of the skies. 

But vain the thought ; my feet are bound 
To this dim planet, — day to day, — 
Condemned to tread one thorny lound. 

And chained with links that ne'er decay. 

Yet while thy ceasdess current flows. 

Thou mighty main, and shrinks again, 
Methinks thy rolling floods disclose, 

A refuge safe, at least from men. 

Within thy gently heaving breast, 

That hides no pasdons dark and wild, 
My weary soul might sink to rest, 

As in its mother's arms a child. 

Porget the world's eternal jars. 

In murmurous caverns cool and dim, 
And long, o'ortoiled with angry wars, 

Hear but thy hillow.'s distant hymn I 
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THE POTTR TEAVELLERS. 

BY PIBLANCES BROWN. 

[Frances Brown was bom in Stianoilax, county Donegal, in 1816 Slio was 
afflicted witli small-pox when about a jear and a half ohi, by \\hi( h she l()^t her 
Bight At the age ot seven yeats she began to educate lu‘r«-i>H, b> laking of all her 
fhends about her the meanings ot woids and things. I’l om In at jug hei hrothei s 
and sisters repeat their daily tasks in giammar and spi Ihng, mIu* Icaint the saino 
lessons, and invaiiably know them beloio the othois llei ineinoiy was so reten- 
tive, that to induce her ft lends to read for her the more thoughtful books for w hich 
they had no taste, she used to relate stones of hei own roiniKwition,— or do the 
hous^old woi k which was allotted to them. The sight of the visible woi Id having 
bwn shut against her, her clear natnial intellect devised a nioiio by which she 
learned to see into the world of thought. The ^eater portion of her ikksuis ap- 
peared in the Athonsaum,”— 'from the editor of which she has exporieucM 
kindness and encouragement] 

PoTTR. trav^ers sat one winter's night 
At my father’s board so free ; 

And he a53ked them -why they left their land. 

And why they crossed the sea ? 

One said for bread, and one for gold, 

And one for a cause of strife ; 

And one he came for a lost love’s sake, 

To lead a stranger’s life. 

They dwelt among onr hamlets long, 

They learned each mountum way ; 

They shared our sports in the woodlands green, 

And by the crags so gay — 

And they were brave by flood and fell, 

And they were bhtho in hall ; 

But he that led the stranger’s life. 

Was blithest of them all. 

Some said the grief of his youth had passed, 

Some said his love grew cold ; 

But nought I know if this were so, 

For the talc was never told. 

BGa mates they found both homes au<l friends. 

Their heads and licmts to n'st ; 

We saw tlieir flocks and fiehls iiuTouse, 

But we loved Aim still the best. 

Now ho that came to seek for br<*ad, 

Is lord of my father’s land ; 
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And he that fled so fax flom stiife, 

Hath a goodly hoiisdbLold band. 

And he that sought the gold alone^ 

Hath wedded my sister fair ; 

And the oaks aie green and the pastures wide. 
By their pleasant homesteads there. 

But when they meet by the winter fire, 

Or beneath the bright woodbine ; 

Their talk is yet of a whelming stream 
And a brave life given for mme ; 

For a grave by our mountain river side, 

Grows green * this many a year — 

Whore the flower of the four sle^ evermore, 
And 1 am a stiangcr heie. 


THE WOMAH OF THBEE COWS. 

(FaOK TECB IBISU ) 

BY CLARENCE MANOAN. 

[Tltw b.Ulad, -which Is of homelv cast, was intended as a lebuko to the sancy 
pnde oi a %voinan in Iniiublu life, who iS'juinod aiis ol cousoqneuco Irom being the 
possosaoi of tliioo rows Ita aurhoi s name i> unknown, but its «go can lie dotor- 
luini'd, fiom the laiigiri!»i‘, as boloiigiiig to the wiil> pait ot tlu* soveuteenth 
ciMitniy That it was loinu‘il> vi'i-y popul.u in Munhtoi, may bo concluded fiom 
the but, tliat llie phi use, — Kasj, 0, woman ol the tliiee rows' Ims become a 
Ruyiiig in that ptoMiinv on any orcasioii upon which it is dcwiablo to lowei tlio 
preteusions ol a bosstlul oi coiiseiiueiiual peisou] 

0, Woman of Three Cows, agragh ! don't lot your tongue thus 
rattle ! 

O, don't be haucy, don't be stiff, because you may have cattle. 

I have .seen — .md, here’s my hand to you, I only say what’s true — 
A many a one MTith twice youi stock not half so pioud os you- 

Good luck to you, don't scorn the poor, and don't be their dospiser, 
>\)i woildly -w'calth soon melts away, and elieats the very miser, 

And Death soon strips tho pioudcst wreath hoin haughty human 
brows ; 

Then don’t bo stiff, and don't be pioud, good Woman of Three 
Cows ! 

See wdieic Momonia's heroes he, proud Owen Moore’s descendants, 
'Tis they that won the glorious name, and had the grand attendants 1 
If thei/ woic lbic('d to bow to Fate, as ovoiy inoitol hows, 

Can vnii be piond, can i/ou be stiff, my Woman of 'rhiee Cows I 
VOL. 11 . 24 
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The braye sons of the Lord of Clare, they left the land to mourning; 
Movronel ♦ for they were banished, with no hope of their re- 
turning — 

Who knows in what abodes of want those youths w'cre driven to 
house 

Yet you can give yourself these airs, 0, Woman of Tlircc Cows ! 

0, think of Donnell of the Ships, the Chief whom nothing 
daunted — 

See how he fell in distant Spain, unchroniclcd, unchanted ! 

He sleeps, the great O’Sullivan, where thunder cannot rouse — 

Then ask your^, should you be proud, good Woman of Three Cows ! 

O’Buark, Maguire, those souls of fire, whose names axe shrined in 
story — 

Think how their high achievements once made Erin’s greatest glory — 
Yet now their bones he mouldering under weeds and cypress l) 0 ugh 8 , 
And so, for all your pride, wiU yours, O, Woman of Three Cows I 

Th’ O’ Carrolls also, famed when fame was only for the boldest. 

Best in forgotten sepulchres with Erin’s best and oldest; 

Yet who so great as they of yore m battle or carouse ? 

Just think of that, and hide your head, good Woman of Three Cows 1 

Your neighbor’s poor, and you it seems are big with vain ideas, 
Because, forsooth, you’ve got three cow's, one more, I see, tlian sho 
has ; 

That tongue of yours wags more at times than Chanty allows, 

But if you’re strong, be merciful, great Woman of Tlurcc Cows I 

X3GGB SUMMING UP. 

Now, there you go! You still, of course, keep up your scoinful 
beaimg, 

And Fm too poor to hinder you ; but, by the cloak Fm wearing, 

If I had hut four cows myself, even tho* you were my HtjonHe, 

I’d thwack you well to cure your pride, my Woman of Tlirec Cows I 


THE LOVER’S COAn>LAXNT. 

O ! don’t be beguilin’ my heait with your wilin’, 
You’ve tried that same thiiek fiu to!) often Iw^fore, 
And by tliis blcsst'd mimnt an’ <lay ilmt xh m it, 

I’ll take right good care that yo'u’ll try it lu) mom ! 


♦ My grU’f 
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You thought that so slyly you -walked -with O^ReOly, 

By man and by mortal unheard and unseen, 

"While your hand he kept squeezm’, and you looked so pleasin', 
last Saturday night in your father’s fiorcen. 

His thricks and his schamin’ has set you a dhramin’ ; 

Thai any one blessed with their eyesight may see, 

You’re not the same crature you once war by nature, 

And they that are thraitors won’t do, faith, for me I 

Tho’ it is most distressin’ to think that a blessin’ 

Was just about failin’ down plump on the scene. 

When a cimnmg cuUoyerf as black as an ogre, 

Upsets all your hopes in a dirty boreen. 

And ’tis most ungrateful, unkind, and unfaithful, 

When you very well know how I gave the go-by, 

Both to pride and to pleasure, temptation and treasure, 

To die&s all my looks by the light of your eye. 

0 I *tis Mary MuUally, that lives in the valley — 

’Tis she that would say how ill-used I have been, 

And she’s not the doludher to smile and to soother, 

And then walk away to her father’s borem, 

1 send you your garter, for now I’m a martyr. 

And keepsakes m^jims arc the least of my care, 

So when things ore cxcliangin’, since you took to rangm' 

I’ll trouble you, too, for the lock of my hair. 

I know by its shakm’, my heart is a-breakm’. 

You'll make me a corpse when I’d moke you a queen. 

But as sure as I’m livin’, it's you I’ll be givm’ 

A terrible fright, vsluni I hamt the horeen I 


THE POET'S PROPIIECY. 
n-r omiALD oxuFriN. 

In the time of my Iwyhood I had a strange feeling, 
Ihat I was to die in the noon of my day ; 

Not quietly into tlic alcnt grave stealing, 

But torn, like a blasted oak, sudden away. 

That, even in the hour when enjoyment was keenest, 

My lamp should queneh suddenly hissing in gloom, 
That even when intno honors were Irwlicst and greenest, 
A blight hliould rush over luid scatter their bloom. 

It might be a fancy —it might be the glooming 
Of (hu’k visions tukmg tho semblance of tiuth, 
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And it might be the shade of the storm that is coming; 
Cast thus in its mom through the sunshine of youthu 

But be it a dream or a mystic revealing, 

The bodemeut has haunted me year <iftcr year, 

And whenever my bosom with lapture was tillmg, 

I paused for the footfall of fate at mine ear. 

With this feeling upon me all fevensh and glowing, 

I rushed up the rugged way panting to Funic, 

I snatched at my laurels while yet they wcie growing, 
And won for my guerdon the half of a name. 

My triumphs I viewed from the least to the biighteat, 

As gay flowers pluck’d from the fingers of Doatli, 

And whenever Joy’s garments flowed richest and lightest, 
I looked for the skdeton lurking beneath. 

O, Mend of my heart ! if that doom should fall on me^ 
And thou shouldst hve on to remember my love — • 
Come oft to the tomb when the turf lies upon rue, 

And list to the even 'wdnd moiuning above. 

Lie down by tliat bank where the river is crccjiing 
All feaifiuly mider the still autumn tree, 

When each leaf in the sunset is silently wtHipuig, 

Aad sigh for departed days — tliiiilung of me. 

But Vhen, o’er the minstrel, thou’it lonelily higlnng, 
Foigivo, if his failings should tlash on thy brain, 
Remember the heart that beneath thee is lying 
Can never awake to olfaid thee again. 

Remember how fieely that hcjut that to otlu^rs, 

Was dark as the tempest-duu n fiouning al»<>ve, 

Burst open to thine with the /e.d of a laoUua's, 

And showed all its hues in the light of thy love. 


THE SISTER OF MERCY. 

BV hev. mi. BATiiieit. MtruuAY. 

Wi: hve iu our loiudy cells, 

We live m our ehlisters gray, 

And the warning chime* uf the convent bells 
Tolls oui silent life away. 
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The loud world's busy hum 
Muimuring evermore, 

Bleaks on our dim old walls. 

As waves break on the shore. 

Like the voices we used to hear 
Long ago in childhood's prune, 

Are the ties of a long dead world, 

The thoughts of a long past time. 

They tell of life’s sparkling sea. 

Of its dancing billows where 
The voyagei’s laugh rings merrily, 

From a heart as hght as air. 

But they tcU not of the storms 
That swell its angiy waves, 

The sunken loclcs, the hideous forms 
That ho in the ocean caves ; 

The wrecks that toss in the gale. 

The lost that aic buried beneath, 

The struggle, the gasp, the drowning wail, 
That follow so oft the sunbright sail, 

O’er the pitiless realms of death. 

Th(y numlyr us with the dead, 

With our hearts so cold and dry ; 

For us the sky is a roof of lead, 

And earth is like the sky. 

But the sinless soul liath wmgs to soak 
Above those prison bars 
To a glorious home of its own, 

Beyond the golden stars. 

The hght of this seeming, dying life, 
Faded out from the eye of clay, 

Glows in the franchised spirit, 

Never to fed or fear decay. 

They speak of a mother’s ddight, 

They tell of wedded bliss. 

They paint a world so warm and bright, 
And say that world is this. 

But the true world we sometimes see, 

Life in its house of withering bones, 
life on its couch of agony. 

As it heaves and weeps and groans ; 

Tlio father’s broken heart, 

The mother’s about to break. 

The crushing blow, the stinging smart, 

O wedded love, we’ve seen what thou art, 
And not what dreamers make ! 

U* 
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We live in our lonely cells, 

We live in onr cloistas gray, 

And sweet as the cliime of the convesnt bcU^ 
Glides our life with God away. 

In the roar of a maddened woild, 

In battling passions’ thrill, 

Martha’s work and Mary’s part 
Out endless portion still. 

Conld you but a moment share 
The bliss, like that above, 

Of a life of silent piaycr, 

A life of w’oiking love ; 

The glory of earth would seem 
Black as the trodden leaf, 

False as the dream of a dream, 

As the flash of the lightning bxief. 

All must pass away. 

And wither and ^e and rot , 

But the love of God abides and bums 
In the heart that deserts liim not. 

Tlien leave us hcie to pray, 

ITien leave us here to love, 

Our prayer will be that you may rise 
With us to God above I 


THE EETIIBOTNG JANIZARY. 

BT BRAKCBS BBOWWT. 

Thebb came a youth at dawn of day 
From the Golden Gate of the proud »Scrai ; -*• 
He came with no gifts of wamor piidc 
But the gleam of the good sword by his side, 
And an arm tliat well could wield ; 

But he came Mith a form of matchless mould 
Like that by the Delphian shrine of old — 
And an eye in whose depth of brightnm shone 
The light by the (irccian sunset tliro^m 
On the dying Spartan's shudd ; — 

For the days of his boyluKxi’s Ixinds wm* o’er, 
And he stood as a frce-lwni Orwk once more I 

They brought him robes of the richt>«t dyes, 
And a .slueltl like the moon m autumn skit's, 

A steed that giew by the Fiopht't's tomb, 

And a helmet crown’d with a henm's phime. 
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And the world’s strong tempter, Gold ; 

And they said — Smce thou tumest from the towers 
Of honor’s path and pleasure’s bowers, 

Go forth m the Spahi’s conquaing inarch — 

And gold and glory reqmte thy search, 

Till a warrior’s death unfold 
For thee the gates of Paradise, 

And thy wdcome beam’d by the Houris* eyes.” — 

** And where will the yearning memories sleep, 

That have fill’d inme exiled years 
With a voice of winds m the forest fiee, 

With the sound of the old AEgcan sea, 

Through echomg grove and gieen defile, 

On the shores ol that unforgotten Isle 
Which still the hght of my mother’s smile 
To hci wanderer’s memoiy wears — 

And the voices ovci sounding back 
Fiom my countiy’s old tiiumphal track ? 

The faith that clings with a deathless hold 
To the freedom and the fame of old, 

WiU they rest in a stranger’s banner-shade, 

Though a conquemig fiag it be ? 

Will they joy with its mynad hosts to tread 
On a land that once was free? 

Take back your gifts,” the wanderer said — 

** And leave at hibt to me 
That far land’s love — foi yc cannot part 
His country from the Exile’s heart 1 ” 

They said — « Thine laic ia a land of slaves i 
It gives no galley to the waves — 

No cry witjE the battle’s onset blent — 

No banner bioad on its breezes sent — 

No name to the lists of fame ; 

Thy homo still stands by its winding shore, 

But thy i)lacc by the hearth la known no more ; 

The evening fire on that hearth shines on, 

But the light of thy mother’s smile is gone — • 

For a stranger bears her name — 

And, bright though her smile and glance may 
They’re not like those that grew dim for tlice.” - 

** I know that my country’s fame hath found 
No rest by her stoned streams — 

For cold is the chain for ages borne. 

And deq) is the track its weight hath worn I 
The serf hath stood, in his fetters bound. 
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On Mis that wore Preedom's battle-grofund ; 

And my name is a long-forgotten sound 
In the home of my thousand dicnms ; — 

Per change hath passed o’er each household face^ 
And my mother’s heait hath a resting place 
Wheie the years of her -weary watch are past 
Por the step that k) vamly comes at last. 

But far there shmes through the shadowry green 
Of the laurels bending thcre> 

One beckoning light — 'tis the glancing sheen 
Of a Grecian maiden's hair ; 

Alas, for the clouds that rose between 
My gaze and one so fair 1 
Alas ! for many a morning ray 
That passed from life’s misty hills away I " 

So spoke the Greek, but the temptcar said-— 

Why scek’st thou the flowers of summer fled ? — 
The years that have made thy kmdred strange 
Have they not breathed with the breath of change 
On tiune early chosen too ? 

They have bound the wealth of that flowing hair— 
They have ciossed the brow with a shade of care ; 
Por thy young and thy glad of heait hath grown 
A matron, saddened in glance and tone — 

Piom whose undreaming view 
lile’s early lights have fallen — and thou 
Art a long forgotten vision now.'' 

There rose a cloud in his clear dark eye. 

Like the mist of coming tears — • 

Yet It passed m silence, and there came 
No attci -voice from that perished dream ; 

But he said — “ Is it so, my hmd I Thou hast 
No gift lor thy wanderer but the past, 

And a dream of a gathering trumpet's blast, 

And a chaige of Grecian spears I 
Tliat bright di cam’s promise ne’cT may be— 

But the caith h<ith banners bioarl imd frt'e ; 

Tlicie aie gallant bulks on the W'Obtein wave — 

And iields \\ here a Greek may lind u giavo: 

With a fearless ami, with a htiunU'ss brand, 

Witli a young brow I depart 
To seek the hosts of sonu' Ghrintiau land — 

But I go wath an Exile’s heart. — 

"^ot, olt when the hlrmiger’s light is done. 

And their shouts anse for the battle won, 

1 his licart will dieaiu what its joy might be 
VV ere It W'OU but for Greece and liberty 1 " 
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THE FISHERMAJTS WIFE. 

BY J. S. KNOWLES. 

She listens — « *Tis the wind ! ” she cries : 

The moon, that rose so full and brighti 
Is now overcast ; she looks — she sighs ; 

She fears 'twill be a stonny night 

Not long was Anna wed ; her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea ; 

The night is dark, the hour is late. 

The wind is high, and where is he ? 

« 0, who would love, O, who would wed 
A wandcnng fisherman, to be 
A wretched lonely wife, and dread 
Each breath that blows when he's at sea I " 

Not long was Anna wed ; one pledge 
Of tender love her bosom bore: — 

The storm comes down, the billows rage ; 

His father is not yet on shore. 

** 0, who would think her portion blest, 

A wandering seaman's mfe to be, 

To hug the infant to her breast, 

Whose father's on a stormy sea ! ” 

The thunder bursts ; the %htmng falls ; 

The casement rattles with the rain ; 

And as the gusty tempest bawls, 

The httle cottage quakes again. 

She does mot speak, she does not sigh, 

She gazes on her infant dear ; 

A smile lights up the cherub's eye, 

And dims the mother's with a tear. 

« 0, who would be a seaman's wife ? 

0, who would boar a seaman's child ! 

To tremble for her husband's life ; 

I’o weep because her infant smiled 1 " 

Ne'er hadst thou borne a seaman's boy, 

Ne'er had thy husband left the shores 
Thou ne'er hadst fdt the frantic joy 
To see thy llobin at the door ; 
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To press Hs -weather-beaten check, 

To kitf® it dry and warm again — 

To weep the joy thou couldst not speak ; 

A pleasure's m the depth of pain I 

Thy cheerful fire, thy plain repast, 

'I’hy little couch of love, I -ween, 

Were ten times sweeter than the last — 
And not a cloud that night -W'as seen. 

O happy pair ! the pains you know. 

Still hand m hand wdth pleasure come ; 
Pot often does the tempest blow, 

And Bobm still is ssde at home. 


THE StriT OP THE MINSTBEL. 

♦ 

BY B. SIMMONS. 

What a dream of delight ! while young Victor -was wooing 
Proud Constance, sole heiress of Boinard of lJ(»nn — 

In that tendeieat of times, -w^hen the ^nntago is viewing 
Its deep shadow’s glow, w'herc the iihiue zushes on. 

Superb as a doud in the sxmsct, that maiden 
With her eyes of broad blacknc'^s and luminous (•ho<''k — 

Heard the tale, low and sweet, like a brcK'Zc' odoi -laden. 

That fever’d the fiail lip of Victoi to spc'iik. 

Pond haimtcr of moon-bnghtened hills ! — tlu' vw oet merit 
Of his country's wild Magi — the minstr(‘ls ol old — 

Had filled with an early enchant incnl Ins spnit, 

Till it mastered the Art they iuelo(hoii‘<ly told. 

Long unheard in his heart lay the gift uiiaw aking. 

Till Constance rose suddenly bright on his way ; 

Then the songs oi his soul soundid out, like the hlmkiiig 
Of those chords that salute, m the Dcscit, tlu' <1.13. 

And the lone poet's praise, to flint Indy so ]h*(‘i1<‘s.m. 

Grew essential, as dew to the lily’s hoi hie - 

And she wnn him to mix with the h'stn<Miii(l ti'ailoss 
In tlic joust or the re\crh niagniiicciit siiilc. 

The enthusiast \ieldcd, and far hoin the imiuntains 
Whose blue shadows' sdliu'^s gnwv up m his soul. 

He came — 'mid the crowd thicniging lu\urv « fountains, 
The wealth ol hia w-'ustud cxibteucc to lull. 
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Of the gallants her steps' fairy music attending. 

Was Victor for ever m fervency fiist ; 

With his harp's inspiration immortally blending 
The visions his daring idolatry nurst. 

And her triumph to Constance fresh glory was bringing, 

Prom her eyes more victoriously darted the day, ^ 

As Time, through her life's cloudless atmosphere ydnging, 

At her feet saw that youth, with his lyre and his lay. 

{She would linger — would listen — her full heart's expressions 
To that slave m one glance's dark volley convey'd ; 

And she loved him to smg of the lofty concessions 
That high-bom maidens to nunstreis have made. 

Yet, guarded in guile, from her lips ruby-burning, 

The one word so watch’d for by love never fell ; 

Poor Minstrel, no passion thy passion returning. 

Shall ever the clouds closing o'er thee dij^d ! 

(O ! as bud in the blight be the lip of the woman, 

Who, to wmg the dull moments in indolence past, 

Can foster with flattery cold and inhuman 
Some heart's noble hopes but to bieak it at last !) 

'Twas when Victor was loudest, by lance and lute vaunting 
His mistress unmatcli'd from the Rhine to the Rhone — 
While his lode-star of life w-as her aspect enchanting — 

That she wedded her kinsman, Count Hugh of Cologne, 

Ply now to the haunts of thy boyhood — thou dreamer I 
This truth like the hunter's kben shaft m thy brain—* 

That trampled and mock’d by one idohzed schemer, 

Thou, at least, hast no flciicr hcU-cup to drain ! 

His darkness came down with no softening gradation. 

On the noon of Ills life it was instantly night — 

'Twas the thunderbolt killing with swilt desolation, 

In its greenness and gloiy, the pine of the height. 

Yet think not that Constance triumphantly wended 
In bliss as in beauty her heartless career — 

The voice of that wrong'd uneoin]>laimng One, blended 
With the breeze, was ut midnight a curse to her ear. 

When proudly before her the banquet wjis blazing. 

And noblt*s pledged high to liei bi'auty — her eyes 
Ever saw, as tlirough clouds, by a lonely hearth gazing, 

A pale vnther'd man, like a spectre, to iise. 
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hx Cologne’s 'banner’d aisles^ Countess Constance is slogging. 
And leagues far away by a blue river’s side, 

Over Victor’s green turf sdent Evening is w-eeping — 

May tbeir souls, at the Judgment, not sever as wide 1 


THE BXJEIAL OF SIR JOKN* MOORE. 


BY BEV. C. WOLPE. 

Not a ebram w'as hoard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 

O’er the grave where our hero we buned. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets tumuig, 

By the strugglmg moonbeam’s misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclos’d his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shioud w’e bound him ; 

But he lay like a vramor taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around liim. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorzow ; 

But w'e stcadfovstly gazed on the face of the dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as wc liollovr’d his nanow bed, 

And smooth’d d<nvn his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er hia hcml, 
And we fax away on the billow 1 

Lightly they^U talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid hmi, 

But little he’ll reek, if they let him sleep on — 

In the grave wheic a Biiton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

'When the clock sttuck tlw* hour for wtiring : 

And we heard by the distant and random gun — 

That the foe was sullenly tii ing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the lii'kl of his fume fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone — 

But we left him alono with his glory t 
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THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

BY SAHTTEL PBBOXTSOK, H. B. L A. 

Comb, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged — 'tis at a white heat now : 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased — tho' on the forge’s brow 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grun smiths rankmg round. 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare — 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 
The wmdlass strains the tackle chains, the block mound heaves 
below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every throe : 

It rises, roais, rends all outnght — O, Vulcan, what a glow ! 

’Xis blmdmg white, 'tis blastmg blight — the high sun shines 
not so! 

The high sun sees not on the earth, such fiery fearful show ; 

The roof-nbs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe. 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, dow 
Smks on the anvil — all about the faces fiery grow. 

** Ilurrah ! ” they shout, leap out — leap out ; ” bang, bang the 
sledges go : 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings aie hissing high and low — 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow, 

I'he leathern mail rebounds the had, the rattling cindcis strew 
The gioiiud aiound : at cveiy bound the bwcltcring fountains flow. 
And tluck ji’d loud the swinkmg aowd at evciy stroke pant “ ho ! 

Leap out, leap out, my musterb ; leap out and lay on load I 
Let’s loige a goodly anchor — a bo\%er thick and bioud ; 

F<jr a heart of oak is himging on evciy lilow, I bode. 

And I sec the gtxid sliij) nding, all in a perdous load — 

'Jlie low leof roaimg on hoi lee — the loU of ocean poui’d, 

Fioin stem to stem, 8(‘a iifter sea , the mainmast by the board ; 

U’he buhsaiks down, the ludder gone, the boats stove at the chains ! 
lint coinage bldl, biavc mm mas — the liower yet icmains. 

And not an meh to flinch ho dagns, save when ye pitch sky high ; 
Then moves his head, as Uio' he said, “ Fcai nothing — here am 1 1 

Swing m your strokes in order, let f<x>t and hand keep time ; 

Yom: lilowK make iniisie s'w'ceter far tlinn any steeple’s chime. 
lJut while you slmg your sledge's, smg — and let the buidcn be, 

’rh(* anehoi is the anvil king, and royal ciaflsnien wc ! 

Strike* in, stiike* m — tlie spiuks liegm to dull their mstliiig red ; 
Our haiumeis nng with sliaiper dm, oui w'oik will soon be sped. 

VOR. u. 25 
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Our ft'n ftTinr soon must change his bed of ilery rich array, 

Pox a hammock at the loanng bows, on an oozy couch of day ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry ciattsmcn here, 

I’or the yeo-heave-o*, and the hcave-away, and the singmg seaman^s 
dieer ; 

“When, wdgbmg slow, at eve they go — fiir, far fiom love and home ; 
And sobbing swoetheaits, in a low, -wail o’er the ocoiux loam, 

In livid and obdurate gloom he daikcns down at last ; 

A shapely one he is, and stiong, as e’er from cat was cast. 

0 trusted and trustworthy guaid, if thou hadst life like me, 

What pleasuies would thy toils reward beneath the dcH-p gimi sea i 
() deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights as thou ? 

The hoary-moiister’s palaces ’ mothinks what joy ’tw'orc now 
To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 

And fed the churn’d sea round me boil beneath their scourging 
t a il s ! 

Then deep in tangle- woods to fight the fierce sea unieom, 

And send him foded and bellowing back, for all lus ivory horn I 
To leave the subtle sw'oider-fish of bony l)hule for loin ; 

And for the ghastly-gnnning slunk to iaugh his jaivs to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, when* ’mid Norw<‘giun isle* 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow'd imli^s ; 

Till snorting, like an uudcr-sca volcano, otf h(' rolls ; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffetiiig the fiir astonislu^d shoals 
Of his back-browsing oecau-ealves , or, haply, m a cove, 
Shell-strown, and conaociato of old to some lrxuhm'‘’s love; 

To find the long-haired mennaidens ; or, harrl by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the Sea-serpent, uikmi cerulean sands. 

0 broad-armed FLsher of the cle(*p, wdiose siH>rts (‘an t^qual thine ? 
The Dolphm weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy (‘ubh‘ line; 

And mght by night, 'tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the grant game to play — 

But shamer of our httle sports I ibrgive tlie name 1 gave 
A fisher’s joy is to dc'stroy — thine olHt‘e is to save. 

0 lodger in the soa-kuigs' halls, couldst thou but nnderstmul 
Whose be the white bones by tby .side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that lound alxmt tluv lH*nd, 
With sounds like bieakci.s in a dream bh'ssmg their atu lent friend. 

0, couldst thou know what luToei glide with h«g<‘r stetia wmnd 

thci*, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride; thou’dht leap within the 
sea ! 

Give honor to tlxeir memorus who led f}u‘ pb'asunt strand, 

To shed their blood so fredy for tlie love of Futlier-land — * 
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Who left their chance of quiet age and ^assy churchyard gray^ 
So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave ; 

O, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 

Honor Inm for their memory, whose bones he goes among ! , 


BOTHOOB’S YEABS. 

BY THE BEV. CHABLES MEEHAH* 

An ! why should I recall them — the gay, the joyous years, 

Ere hope was cioss'd oi pleasuie dimm’d by sonow and by tears ? 

Or why should mem’ry love to trace youth's glad and sunht way, 
‘Wlien those who made its chaims so bw’cet aie gath(3*’d to decay? 
The summer’s sim shall come again to biighten hill and bower — 
Tlie teeming earth its fragrance bring beneath the balmy shower— 
But all in vam will mem’ry strive, m vam we shed our tears — 
They’re gone away and can’t return — the friends of • boyhood*® 
years I 

Ah ! why then wake my sorrow, and bid me now count o'er 
The vanishcKl fiionds so dearly piized — the days to come no more — 
The happy days of infancy, when no guile our bosoms knew, 

Nor rock’d w'c of the pleasures that with each moment flew ? 

*Tis all in vain to weep for them — the past a dream appears ; 

And where are they — the lov’d, the young, the friends of boyhood's 
years? 

Go seek them in the cold churchyard — they long have stol'n to rc3St ; 
But do not weep, foi their young cheeks by woe were ne’er op- 
press'd ; 

liifc’s sun for them in splendor sot — no cloud came o'oi the ray 
That lit them from this gloomy w'orld upon their joyous way. 

No tears alxmt their paves bo shed — but RW'Cotest flowers be flung, 
llic fittest off ring thou cuiist make to hearts that pi'rish young — 

To hearts this world 1ms never torn with racking hopes and fears ; 
Eor blcBs'd are they who pass away in boyhood’s happy years I 
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THE LABOEER. 

BY yr» D. GiXIAQKBB. 

PThis writor has been for many years engaged in literary pursuits In Amerij^ 
having edited in auccosaum soveiul Junnials and Poritxih'als in (hut country, 
now resides in Ciunnnati, where ho ciinduUs a daily jiaper. It is gmlitvinK to 
know that the Ii wh people who have choaon Ainei ica as their homo should hnvo 
luch lessons ot manhood and sclf-douial taught thorn by one of thoir own countijw 
siony and m such duect and vigorous language.] 

Stakb tiB — erect I Thou hast the form, 

And hkcncss of thy God ! — who more ? 

A soul as dauntless ’mid the stonn 

Of daily life — a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e’er wore. 

"What then ? Thou art as true a man 
As moves the human mass among; 

As much a part of the great plan 

That with creation’s dawn began, 

As any of the throng, 

Who is thine enemy ? the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 

The great, who coldly pass thee by, 

With proud stop and avened eye? 

Nay \ muse not such belief. 

if true unto thysdf thou vvn.st, 

Wliat were tlie proud one’s scorn to thoa ? 

A feather, which thou nnghtcbt cast 

Aside as idly as the blast 
The light leaf fioni tlic tree. 

No ; — uncurb’d jiassions low desires* 

Absence of noble self-ics]Hft, — 

Death, in the breast’s consuming flres. 

To that high nature w’hich aspires 
Tor ever, till thus cheek’d, — 

These arc thine eneinii*s ■— tliv u or^t ; 

They chain thw to thy lowly lot ; 

Thy lalxir and thy hie auuus’d. 

O, stand acet, and txom them buist, 

And longiu sulier not I 

Thou ait thyself tluue enemy * 

TIic great ! — what bcttci they than thorn I 
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As theirs, is not thy will as free? 

Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to endow ? 

True ; wealth thou hast not — 'tis but dust I 
Nor place, — uncertain as the wind ! 

But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both, — a noble mind I 

With this, and passions under ban. 

True faith, and holy trust in Gt)d, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up, then ; that thy httle span 
Of life may wdl be trod 1 


THE UEE OE THE SEA* 


BT B SIMMONS. 


["A yety Intelligient young lady, bom and bred in the Orkney islands, wba 
lately come to spend a season lu this neighborhood, told me nothing in the maiii> 
land scenery had so much lUsappointed her as woods and trees. She found them 
so dead and lifeless, that she never could help pining after the eternal motion andl 
variety of the ocean. And so back she has gone; and I believe nothing a ill ever 
tempt her from the wind-swept Orcades agivm.”—- Sni WAWOtt Scott. Lo(AIuirff$ 
Vol. ii. — Although it is of a female this striking anecdote is related, it has 
b^n thought more suitable to the amplified oxpiossiou of the soutuueut im 
the fatauzae a mascuhno application.] 


These grassy vales are worm and deq>, 

Where aiiple-orchaids wave and glow; 
tJpon soft ujilands whitenmg sheep 
Drift m long wrcatlis. — Below, * 

Sun-fronting beds of garden-thyme, alive 
With the small humming merchants of the hive^ 

And cottage Romes in every shady nook 
Where willows dip and kiss uic dimples of the brook. 

But all too dose against my face 
My thick breath feds those crowding trees, 

They cnish me m their gzeen embrace — 

I miss the Life of Seas ; 

The w'lld free life that round the flinty shores 
Of my bleak isles expanded Ocean pours — 

So free, so far, that, m the lull of even, 

Nought but the rising moon stands on your path to heaven. 
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I miss the maddhiinpf Life of Seas, 

Wlicii the red, sunset dies, 

And to the stoiin-lash’d Orcadcs 
Resound the bcaman's ei ics : 

*Mid thick’ nmg mght and fitsh’ning gale, upon 
The sti etch’d car hursts Dcspaii’s appealing gun, 

O’er the low Reef that on the lec-beani raves 
With Its down-ciaslimg hills of "wuld, devouimg wayea. 

These inland love-howcrs sweetly bloom, 

White with the hawthorn’s summer snows ; 

Along soft turf a purple gloom 
The dm at sunset throws ; 

There the fond lover, listening for the sweet 
Half soundless coming of his Maiden’s feet, 

Thnlls if the Imnet’s rustling pinions pass. 

Or some hght leaf is blown riiipling along the grass. 

But Love his pain as 8%veetty tells 
Beneath some caveni beetling hoar, 

Where silver sands and rosy shells 
Pave the smooth glistening shore — 

When all the wnnds are low, and to thy tender 
Accents, the wavelets, stealing in, make slender 
And tinkling cadence, wafting, ove^ one, 

A golden smile to thee from the fast-sinking sun. 

Calm through the heavenly sea on high 
Comes out each white and (piiiit star — 

So calm up ocean’s floating sky 
Come, one by one, alai, 

White quiet sails from the gum icy eoastvS 
That hear the battles of the Whahng hosts, 

Whpse homeward crews witli lect and Uut<‘H in tune^ 

■ ^irits roughly blithe, make music t<» the nuK>n. 

Dr if (like some) thou’st lovetl in vain, 

Or madly wooed the aiieady Woix, 

Go when the Passion and the Pain 

Then havoc have lx?gun. 

And date the Thunder rolling up Iwdiind 
The Deep, to muteh (hut humt*une of mind : 

Or to the sca-wimK raging on thy 
Gnof-wasted cheek, innir forth ns bittt'r ktM'ii a talc. 

For in that sle(»|iJ(KM, tnmhlimr ti<le — 

When most thy lovciM sjimts rtvl. 

Sick with desiu's nnsatisticd, 

l)wdl hie iuid balm to lu*ab 
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Haise thy free sail, and sedc o’er ocean’s breast 
— It boots not w hat — those rose-clouds in the West, 

And deem that thus thy spirit jfreed shall be, 

Ploughing the stars through seas of blue Eternity. 

This mainland life I could not live, 

Noi die beneath a rookeiy’s leaves, — 

But I my parting bicath would give 
Wheie chauiless Ocean heaves ; 

In some gray tmiet, where my fading sight 
Could sec the Lighthouse flame into the night. 

Emblem of guidance and of hope, to save ; 

Type of the Bcfacuer bright who walked the howling wava. 

Nor, dead, amid the chamcl’s breath 
Shall use the tomb with hes befool’d. 

But, like the Greek w'ho faced m death 
The sea in hfe he ruled, 

High on some peak, w’^avc-girded, will I sleep. 

My dugc sung ever by the choral deep ; 

There, sullen mourner ! oft at midnight lone 
Shall my famillai friend, the Thunder, come to groan. 

Soft Vales and sunny Hills, fkreweU ! 

Long shall the friendship of your bowers 
Be sweet to me as is the smell 
Of theii stiange lovely flowers; 

And each kind face, like eveiy pleasant star 
Be bnght to me though ever bright afar : 

True as the sea-bud’s wing, I seek my home 
And its glad Lifb, once moic, by boun^css Ocean’s foam t 


THE SISTER OP CHABITV. 

BY K. D. WILLIAMS. 

SiSTBTi of Charity, gentle and dutifu^ 

Loving as seraphim, tender, and mild, 

In humbleness strong and in purity beautiM, 

In spirit heroic, in manners a child. 

Ever thy love like an angel reposes, 

With hovering wings o’er the sufferer here, 

Till the aiTows of deatli are half-hidden in roses, 
And hope-speaking proi>hecy smiles on the bieri 

Wlicn life, like a vapor, is slowly retiring, 

As clouds m the dawning to hcav’n uproUod, 

Tliy jiraycT, like a hcanld, precedes him expiring, 
And the cioss on thy bosom his last looks behold; 
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And 0 ! as the Spouse to thy woids of love ILstcnfi, 

What hundicdioid blessings dcseend on theo then — 
Thus the tlowcar-absoibcd dew in the bright ms ghstonSii 
And rctmns to the hhcs nioie nchly again. 

Sister of Clianty, child of the holiest, 

O, for thy living soul, ai’dont as puie — 

Motha of orjihans and iriend of the lowliest — 

Stay of the \STretchcd, the guilty, the poor ; 

The embrace of the Godhead so iilainly enlblds thoc. 
Sanctity’s halo so shimcs thee luound, 

Daxmg the eye that unshrinking beholds thee, 

Nor droops in thy presence abashed to the groiuid. 

Dim is the fire of the simnicst blushes, 

Burning the breast of the maidenly rose 
To the exquisite bloom that thy pale beauty flushes, 

When the incense ascends and the simctuary glows ; 

And the music, that seems hcavcn’js language, is x>ealSng — 
Adoration has bowed him in silence and sighs, 

And man, intoimmglcd with angels, is fooling 
The passionless raiiture that comes from the skies, 

0, that this heart, whase unspeakable treasure 
Of love hath been wasted so vainly on clay. 

Like thme, unallurcd by the phantom of pleasure^ 

Could rend every earthly allcction away. 

And yet, in thy preHCuee, the liillows sulwiding 
Obey the strong effoxt of icason mul %mU, 

And my soul, in her pn.stmc tramiuillity gliding* 

Is cabn as when God bade the ocean be still. 

Thy soothing, how gentle ! thy pity, how temler I 
C’hoix-music thy voice is — thy step angel giuce, 

And thy union with deity shrint^ in a hpl(*nd<it 
Subdued, but unciucthly, thy sijiritual 
When the frail chains me broken, a captive that Ixiuiul thoe 
Afar from thy home is the piisou of eluy, 

Bndu of the Ltmib, and earth’s slmdoiw around thoe 
Dispoise in tlic blaze of otonnty’s day. 

Still mindful, as now, of tin* sufferi'i’s stoiy, 

AiTCstmg the thuiuk'is of wrath ei(» tlicy roll, 

Intervene as a (‘loud belwtH'u us unci hjs glory, 

And shield from Ilis lightnings the shiahleung Hcmh 
As mild as the moonhenni in autunm dewsaidmg 
That lightning, t'\tingnlshc d by nw‘n*y, sbull lull. 

While he hears with tlu* i\;iil of a TX'intcnt i»h‘n<Ung 
Thy prayer, Holy Daughter of Viueiait de 
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mNJlICH HUDSON. 

BY T. D. m'GEE. 

{7he narrative of the following stanzas is contained more briefly in two paget 
of liancioft's History ot the “ Coloniration of Ameiica,” vol li The main facts — 
the open boat, the seven sick seamen, and the hdelity ot one of the crew named 
Phihp Staaffe, aie hterally as stated m the Poom.] 

The slayer Death is every "where, and many a mask hath h^ 

Many and awfiil are the shapes m which he sways the sea ; 
Sometimes withm a rocky aisle he hghts his candle dun, 

And sits half-sheeted in the foam, chanting a funeral hymn ; 

Full often *xmd the roar of wmds we hear his awful cry 
Guiding the hghtnmg to its prey through the beclouded sky ; 
Sometunes he hides ’neath tiopic waves, and as the slup sails o’er 
He holds her fast to the fiery sun, till the crew can bieathe no more* 

There is no land so fox away but he meeteth mankind there — 

He hveth at the icy pole with the Berg and the shaggy Bear, 

He smilcth foom the Southron capos like a May-Queen in her flowear^ 
He falleth o’er the Indian seas, dissolved in summer showers; 

But of all the sea-sha]^ he hath worn, may manners never know 
Such fate as Hennch Hudson found, in the labyrinths of snow — 
The cold North Seas’ Columbus, whose bones He far, interred 
Under those fhgid waters whoie no song was ever heard. 

'Twas when he sail’d from Amsterdam, in the adventurous quest 
Of an ice-sliorcd strait, thio* which to roach the far and fabled West; 
His dastard crow — their thin blood chilled beneath the arctic sky 
Coinhmod against him in the mght, his hands and feet they tie, 

And bind him in a hdmlcss boat on that (head sea to sail — 

Ah, me I an oailcss shadowy skiff, as a schoolboy’s vessel foail. 

Seven sick men and lus only son, liis comradcis were to be, 

But ere tlicy left the Crescent’s side, the chief spoke dauntlcsdy : — * 

Ho, Mutineers ! I ask no act of kindness at your hands— 

My fate I fed must steer mo to Death’s Htill-silent lands ; 

But there is one man in my sliip who sailed with me of yore 
By many a bay and headland of the New-World’s cast(jm shore : 
From India’s heats to Greenland’s snows ho dared to follow me, 
And is UK turned the traitor too, ih he in league with yo ? ” 

Uprose a voice from the mutiiiocrs, «Not I, my chief, not I— 

I'll take my old place by your side, tho’ all be sure to die.” 

Bt^foro his (*hiof could bid him biick, he is standing at liis side : — 
The calile’s cut — away they drift, over tho midnight tide. 

No word from any lip ciuno foith, their strain’d eyes steadily glare 
At the vacant gloom, where late the ship had left them to despair. 
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On the dark waters long w’as seen a line of foamy light — 

It passed, like the hem of an augd^s robe, away from their eager 
sight. 

Then each man grasped his fellow's hand, some sighed but nothing 
speak, 

While on thro’ pallid gloom their boat drifts meaningly and weak. 

Seven sick men, dying, in a skitf five hundred leagues from shore 1 
0 ! never was such a crew alloat on this woxld's wave's before*; 
Seven stricken forms, seven smkmg hearts of seven short-breathing 
men, 

Drifting over the Sharks' abodes, along to the white Boar's den. 

0 I 'twas not there they could be nurs'd in homeliness and cose, 

One short day heard seven bodies sink, w hose souls God rest in peace I 
The one who first expir’d had most to note the foam he made, 

And no one prayed to be the last, tho' each the blow delay'd. 

Three still remain. * My son, my son, hold up your head, my son, 
Alas I alas I my faithful mate, I fear his hie is gone.' 

So spoke the trembling father — two cold hands in his breast 
Breathing upon his dead boy’s face, all too toft to break his rest. 

The roar of battle could not wake that sleepci fiom hm sleep ; 

Ihe trusty sailor softly lets him down to the yawning deep ; 

The fated father hid nia face whilst this wus being done, 

Still muimurmg moumluUy and low ‘ my sou, my only son.' 

Another night, unchecnly beneath that hemtle^.s sky. 

The icebcarg sheds its Imd light upon tlK'ui passing bv, 

And each beholds the othci's face all spei'tre-like and wan, 

And even m that diead solitude man leiui'd the (•^e of nuau ! 

Aftir they hcai the heating hinge sound liom tOe hanks oi host, 
Many a hoai cape round aliout looms like a giant ghosf, 

And fast oi slow as they float on, tlu'v hc'u llu’ Hcais on sluire, 
Troopmg down to the icy strand watching thciu (‘vt'imou*. 

The morning dawns, unto their eyes the light hatli lost Us clw'er, 

Nor distant sail, noi drifting spin, within Ihi'n ken apiiear. 

Embayed m icc the cofHn-likc Imt sleetw on the wavclcss tide, 

Whcic rays ol deathly eold cold light coint'ige liom eveij hide. 

Slow crept the blood into then lieaits, eaidi manh iiiiNe stood still. 
Huge haggard IJcais kipf uateh above on e\eiv fhi//ling lull. 

Anon the doomed men weio eiiliaiued. In the ]i(itciit Ingid air, 

And they dream, as diouinng men lia^e (he,iiiit, oi Ik Itks iai oifiuid 
fair. 


What phantoms filled each (heated hi am, no moxtal < \(‘r knew ; 
What ancient storms tluy ueatliei’d o ei, whal seas exploi’d aiK'W: 
Wliat vast designs ioi iutun' da\s — wliut lionie-ln>|H , or what fear — 
There was no one 'mid the ice-huids lo cluonK le oi to hi'm. 
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So still they sat, the weird-faced Seals bethought them they were 
dead. 

And each raised from the waters up his cautious wizard head, 

Then circled round th’ arrested boat, like vampires round a graven 
Till frighted at theii own resolve — they plunged beneath the wave. 

Evening closed round the movdess boat, stilL sat entranc'd the 
twam, 

“When lo ! the ice unlocks its arms, the tide pours in amain I 
Away upon the streaming brme the feeble s!^ is borne, 

The ^aggy monstcis howl behind their farewells all forlorn. 

The crashing ice, the current's roar, broke Hudson’s fairy spell. 

But never more shall this -world wie his comrade tried so wdl ! , 
His biave heart’s blood is chill’d for aye, yet shall its truth be told, 
“When the memoiics of kmgs are worn from marble and from gol^ 

Onward, onward, the helpless chief — the dead man for his mate ! 
The Shark far do-wn m ocean’s depth feels the passing of that freight. 
And bounding from his dread abyss, be snuffs the uppca: air, 

Then follows on the path it took, like lion from his lair. 

O ! God, it was a fearful voyage and fearful companie. 

Nor wonder that the stout sea-chief qmvered from brow to knee. 

0 ! who would blame bis manly heart, if e’en, it quaked for fear, 
While whirled along on such a sea, with such attendant near ! 

The Shark hath found a readier prey, and turned him from the 
chase, 

Tlie boat hath made another bay — a dieanor pausing place. — 

O’er aichmg piles of bluc-vcmcd icc admitted to its stiU, 

AVlutc, fathomless -wateis, palsied like the doom’d man’s fetter'd 
will. 

Powciloss he sat — that chief escaped so oft by sea and land — 
Death bioalhing o’oi him — all so -weak he could not lift a hand. 
Even his bloodless lips leluscd a last hhort prayer to speak. 

But angels hsteu at the heart when the voice of man is weak. 

Ills hCiirt and eye were supphant turned to the ocean's Lord on 
high. 

The Borealis lusties weic gathenng m the sky ; 

Eiom South and Noith, from East and West, they clustered o'er the 
spot 

Where bicatlied his last the gallant chief whose grave man seeth 
not ; 

They maiked him die with steadfast gaze, as tho' in heaven there 

W0l(‘ 

A passion lo behold how lie the fcailul fate would bear ; 

I’liey walehecl him through the livelong mght — these couriers of 
the sky, 

Then fled to tell the listening stars how 'twas they saw him die. 
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He deepeth where old winter’s realm no gonial air invades, 

His spirit bumeth blight m heaven among the glorious shades 
Whose God-hke doom on earth it was cieation to unfold, 
Spanning this mighty orb of ours as through the siihcroa it rolled, 
His name is written on the deep * the nveis t as they nm 
Will bear it timeward o'er the world, telling '\^hat he hath done; 
The story of his voyage to Death, amid the arctic fiosts, 

Will be told by mourning Manners on earth's most distant coasts* 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 

BX JOHN STBBLIlfO* 

Earth, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feei him still with com and wine ; 

He who best would aid a brother, 

Shares with him these gifts divine. 

Many a power within her bosom 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; 

Hence are seed and leaf and blossom* 
Golden ear and clustered ^rcath. 

These to swell with strength and hcauty. 
Is the royal task of man ; 

Man's a king, his throne is Duty, 

Since his work on earth began. 

Bud and harvest, bloom and vintapfo, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth ; 

Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage, 

AU from dust receive their birth. 

Bam and mill and wine- vat's trcasurcA 
Earthly goods for earthly lives. 

These arc Nature's ancient ])l«'a^urcH, 
Those her child from hei denv('s. 

What the dream but vain rebelling, 

If from earth we sought to flee ? 

'Tis our stored and ample dwc'lluig, 

'Tis from it the skies we see. 

Wind and frost, and hour and ‘‘(‘a*'On, 
Land and water, sun and .sluule, 

Whik >Mth tlu^se as bids thy r<‘aM)n, 

Pot tliey ■work thy toil to aid. 


* Hndso&^s Bay. 


t Th« turn Htnlami* 
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Sow thy seed and reap in gladness ! 

Man himself is all a seed ; 

Hope and hardship, joy and sadness 
Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 


KING JAMES THE SECOND. 

BY THE HON. O. S. SMYTHE. 

A STOEM at night upon the seas, it is a fearful sight, 

The roaring wind, the roUuig suige, the hghtning's ghastly light, 
Now ye be daring manners who trim yon slender bark, 

For never yet were waves so wild, or night so drear and dark. 

Wc joy the night is drear and dark ; no mariners are we — 

We joy for storm and tempcjst, and the tenors of the sea. 

Our God, He is a jealous God — His wiath it should be shown, 
When Kings are of their birthright lulled — His children of their 
own. 

Yet countless was the 'concourse, and mighty was the throng 
When last through London lode King James, her citizens among ; 
And oft, and loud, and long they cheered, for their hearts were in 
each cheer, 

And soft It fell, His People’s praise, upon thdir Prince’s ear. 

Then outspoke gallant Clavcihousc, and his soul thrilled wild and 
high, 

And he showed the King his subjects, and he prayed him not to fly. 
O never yet was Captain so dauntless as Dundee — 

He was sworn to chase the Hollander back to bis Zuyder-Zee ! 

But the King has straightway answered him ; no blood it shiill be 
shed, 

Enough, I ween, of blood has been upon an old man’s head ; 

So power, and iximp, and mmi’s esteem, he left and lost them all 
Ilatiior than that, ho bettor loved, one EngUsh life should fall I 

Then, wc the few who follow Him, wo will His lesson take. 

And try to count (OX loss a gain, — when lost for Mercy’s sake. 

Yet, who with Powis would not mourn, — that he no more shall 
know — 

His fair red castle on the hill, and the princely lands hdow ? 

King James has gone to cheer him — upon the wave- washed stem, 
While to the last dim Hnc of cliffe his own looks sadly turn. — 

VOL. XX. 2G 
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Tet, though his heart he heavy, — it is stout and stanch as when 
He earned in his bold boyhood the piaises of Tmcimc. 

A moment back, and here he stood — but not a "w ord >vc said, 

But we thought of ancient Lear, with the tcmpcht ovtahead ! ^ 
I)lScro^vncd, betiaycd, abmidoncd — but nought could bicakliis 
Not Mary, his fal^ Began — nor Anne, Ins Goneiil ! 

“ God help me, my own children, fnine have forsaken me ** — 

That touching word, it has been hciud, and (xod his help shall be ; 
Not here, for eaath, he asks not that ; — O who ^\ould ask that boon 
"Who knows men’s ways, their jOleeting praise, and lame that fades 
os soon^ 

"What is it, life ? a little strife, where victories are vain, 

■Where those who conquer do not win, nor those receive who gain. 
But He — O great shall be His glory, where Kings in glory are. 

The son of Charles the Martyr, the grandson of Navaiie ! 


THE MOTHEE'S HEAET. 

BY THE HON. MKS. NOBTON. 

*When first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and fond, 

My eldest-bom, Ihst hope, mid dearest liemsure^ 

My hcait recaved thee with a jt)> beyond 
All that It yet had felt of eaithly iile.isiiio; 

Noi llioiight that ant/ kne .igain naglu be 
So deq) and strong as tliat 1 lelt loi thei'. 

Baithfid and fond, ^Mth semsc bejond tli\ years, 

And natui.ll piety that leaii’d to heaven ; 

■Wrung hy a haish woid suddenly to 
Yet patient of lehnke ulien lustly gneii : 

Obedient, — easy to be lotouciled , ’ 

And meekly cheerful, — siuli ^^elt thou, my child ! 

Not willmglv to be left , still bv niv suh 

Haunting my A\alks, ulule Munmei-da} uas thing f 
Nor leaving m tliv turn , but jdeased to ululi* 

Tluough the d.uk loom I ^^,ls s.ully huig, 

Or by the couch of pain, a sutei niei k, 

■Watch the dun eye, and ki^s the b'M'ii'.h duek. 


O ’ l>ov, of siuh ns thou .lu' oitenest made 
Eaitirij liagile idolh , like a teiidei tlowei, 
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No strength m all thy jfreshness, — prone to fade, — 

And bending weaMy to the thunder-shower ; 

Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to bind. 

And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind 1 

Then Thou, my merry love ; — bold in thy glee, 

Under the bough, or by the firehght dancing, 

With thy sweet temper, and thy spirit free. 

Didst come, as restless as a bird’s wing glancing. 

Pull of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 

Dike a young sunbeam to the gladden'd earth ! 

Thine was the shout ! the song ! the burst of joy ! 

Which sweet from childhood’s rosy hp resoundeth ; 
Thine was the eager spirit nought could doy. 

And the glad heart from which all grief reboundeth ; 
And many a mirthful jest and mock reply, 

Durked m the laughter of thy dark blue eye ! 

And thine was many an art to win and bless. 

The cold and stem to joy and fondness wanning ; 

The coaxing smile ; — the firequent soft caress ; — 

The earnest tearful prayer all wrath disarming I 
Agam my hcait a new affection fomid, 

But thought that love with t/iee had reached its bound. 

At length Thou earnest ; thou, the last and least ; 

Nicknamed ** the Empcior,” by tby laugliing brotheis. 
Because a haughty sjiint swcll’d thy breast. 

And thou didst seek to lulc and sway the others ; 
Mingling vilh cvoiy playful uifant wile 
A mmiic majesty that made us smile : — 

And O ^ most, like a regal child wert thou ! 

An eye of lesolute and successliil scheming ; 

Pair sliouldeis — cuihng lip — and dauntless brow— ■ 

Pit loi the woild’s stiiie, not for Poet’s di earning : 

And 1)1 oud the lilting ol thy statedy hc’ad. 

And the iiim bcaiiug ol thy conscious ticad. 

Different iiom both ^ Tot each succeeding claim, 

T, that, all other love had been foiswcaiiiig, 

Poitli-with admitted, ('cpial and the same ; 

Noi injuied eitber by this love’s eomjiaiing ; 

Nor stole a li act ion foi the ncwei call, — 

But m the niolhei's hccut found loom for Anii ! 
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LOUIS XV. 


BY JOHN STEBLUTO. 


The King -with all the kingly train had left hia Pompadonr behind. 
And forth he rode m Senart’s wood tlie loyal beasts of chase to find. 
That day by chance the Monarch mused, and turning suddenly 


away, 

He struck alone into a path that far from crowds and courtiers lay. 


He saw the pale green shadows play upon the brown untrodden earth ; 
He saw the birds around him flit as if he were of peasant biith ; 

He saw the trees that know no king but him who bears a woodland 
axe ; 

He thought not, but he looked about like one w-ho still in thinking 
lacks. * 


Then dose to him a footstep fell, and glad of human sound was he, 

Por truth to say he found himself but melancholy companio ; 

But that wliich he would ne'er have guessed, bclore him now most 
plainly came ; 

The F TST 1 upon his weary back a coflin boro of rudest frame. 

'<Why, who art tliou " exclaimed the King, “and w'hat is that I 
sec tlice bear ? ** 

“ I am a laborer in the wood, and 'tis a coflin for Piorre. 

Close by the royal hunting lodge you may have oftc'n him toil ; 

But he will never work again, and I for him must dig the soil.'* 

The laborer ne'er hud seen the King, and this ho thought waa but a 
man, 

"Who made at first a moment's jiaiLse and then anew his talk Ix'giin ; 

•* I think I do remcml>cr now, — he had a daik and glam mg oy(>, 

And I have hocn his sturdy aim with woudixms htioksh the pick-axo 
ply. 

“Pray tell me, fiiend, what accident can thus have killCid our g(H>d 
Pierre?" 

0 ! nothing more than usual, sir, he died of living upon air. 

'Twas hungoi killed the pooi good man, who long on I'lupty hopiw 
relied ; 

He could not pay Gahdk and tax and fet'd his children, so he ditxl." 

The man stopinMi short, and then went on — “ It is, you know% a 
common story, 

Our chihht'ii'fi fot^d is eaten up by eourtw'rs, mistrt'wt's, and glory." 

The king kxiked haid ujk)!! the man, and ulterwards tlu' eollin eyt'd, 

Then spurrtHl to ask of l^ompudour, how canic it that tlic T>aiu«uits 
died ? 
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SPIRIT COMPANY. 


BY T. IBWIN. 

Up checrfiil as the mom I rise, 

Though foreign airs around me blow* 

Por well I deem that Spirit eyes 
Look into mine wherever I go : 

So, m the vmy window nook, 

With southern sunlight round, I sit 
And read aloud from some old book, 

Old music lines of poet wit, 

Tliat those I love aroimd may hear me, 

And melt m sweet mute laughter near me. 

With them I stroll all day along 
The fresh blue bay and sunny shor^ 

And hear the brown old fisher's song. 
Above his nets hummed o’er and o’er; 
And wander up the evening diffe, 

Askirted by the shadowy limes ; 

And as I watch the fadmg skiffs, 

I whisper oft of loved old times, 

Ihat those I love around may hear me, 

And smile with gentle memoiics near me.* 

And when the golden sunset dips 
Beneath the garden’s walnut trees, 

In vintage ^ay I bathe my lips, 

Till the wlnte star floats up the seas ; 
Then as upon the hill o’cihead. 

The quiet shqiherd pens his fold, 

I sit among the stilly Dead, 

And sing the songs they loved of old. 
And hear their echoes grown divine, 

Como back through this waked heart of tniwA. 

But when o’er hill and ocean soon 
Palls the deep midnight blue and xaze^ 
And tolling bell and roimded moon 
Awake the tranedd time of prayer — 
Through starry casement lone I g^e 
Up on the heavenly path they’ve trod, 
And murmur o’er thdr love and praise. 
With lowdy knees before our God ; 

And hear — as though beyond the sea. 

The loved Old Voices pray for me. 

20 * 
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THE MOTHER OF THE KINGS. 

BY B. SIMMONS. 

[**I immediately followed Mademoiselle Bose into the chamlwr, and was intro, 
duced to the motlioi of Napol(*on Madam Lietitm was at tlwit time 
yeaisof a^e, and never did IsoeapeiHon sondvanml in lite with a brow and 
countenance so beaming; witb cxpiohston and undiminisheil intidhp:eneo, the quiet* 
ness and brilliani y of her huge sparklmit eyo was inoht roinai Kable. She was laid 
on alsnow-whito bed m one eotnei of the loom; towhieli slio told me she liad 
boon confined for three ycais, having as long as that ago had the misfortune to 
break her log The loom was completely hung round with pietuxes, laxge fidb 
length portraits of her family, whiih eoveied eveiy peitam of the wall. All those 
of her sons who had .ittained to the logul ihgnitv w<‘je represented in their royal 
robes; Napoleon, I believe, in the gorgemm npp.uel he wore at his (donation. 
* * • • She thou, seeing UH looking eainostly at the magnifieent pio* 

tore of Napoleon, whuh was hung dose to the side of her bed, osK<hI, if w<( did 
not admire it, g wing hei •'i 11 at it [inmdlv and fondl v and sa\ liiir iii Fi eui li, * That 
resembles the Mmpiuoi minh . yes, how like him it isl* 1 rould not help finding 
that she must exist as it weic m a woxdd of diiMius in nwoild of h<*x own, or ratlier 
of memory’s creation, with all those spltmdid shadows aiouml her, that silently 
hut MlixiiieTitlv sTMike nt flu» duys departed” — Tiuhf Fmflinf rwilf 

to Mvtldu L ' 'ifi , .1': ' 4 ' r • fNapiiUotif in. ‘ Thf KttpMil c ’/or IWiT j 

It was the noon of a Roman day that lit with mellow gloom, 
Through marble-shafted windows deep, a gnmdly M)lenm room, 
‘Where, shadowed o’er with canopy and pillowed upon down, 

An ag^ woman lay unwatched — like pciishiiig raiowii. 

No crowned one she ; though, in the pale and venerable grace 
Of her worn cheek and lofty brow, might observation trace — 

And in her dark eye’s flash — a fire and energy to give 

life unto sons, whose sceptre-swords should vjinqubh all that live* 

Strange looked that lady old, reclined ujKm her lonely bed 
In that vast chamber, echoing not to page or maiden’s tn'nd ; 

And stranger still the gorgwus forms, in portrait, tlmt glanet*d round 
From the high walls, with c^old bright hxifcH more eloquent than HOuniL 

They were her chfldren. Never yet, since, with the primal beam, 
Fair paintmg brought on rainbow -wings its own immortal ilrctwn, 
Eld one fond mother give such race beneath its smile to glow, 

As they who now back on her brow their pictured glories tlirow. 

Her daughters there — the beautiful ! — look’d do-w'n in da*riing 
sheen ; 

One lovdicr than the Queen of T*ovc — one crown’d an earthly <|uecn I 
Her sons — the proud — the Paladins I with diadem and idume, 
Each leaning on Ills sceptrinl aim, made <‘rnpire of tlmt r(H>m ! 

But right before her couch’s foot, mw mightiest picture hln7«*<l — 

One august form, to which Ikt eyes incessantly were raisctl j — 
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A monarch’s, too 1 — and, monarch-like, the artist’s hand had bound 
Mm 

With jewelled bdt, imperial sword* and erminM pmple round him. 

One well might deem fix>m the white flags that o’er him flashed an:5 
roUe^ 

Where the puissant lily laughed and waved its bannered gold. 

And from the Lombard’s iron crown beneath his hand which lay, 
That Charlemagne had burst death's reign and leaped again to day t 

How gleamed that awful countenance, magnificently stem ! 

In its dark smile and smiting look, what destiny we learn I — 

The laurel simply wreathes that brow, while nations watch its nod, 
As though he scoff’d all pomp bdow the thunderbolts of God. 

Such was the scene — the noontide hour — which, after many a year 
Had swept above the memoiy of his meteor-hke career — 

Saw the mother of the mightiest — Napoleon’s Motheh — lie 
With the hving dead around her, with the past before her eye I 

She saw her son — of whom the Seer in Patmos bare record — 

Who broke one seal — one vial poured — wild angel of the Lord t 
She saw him shadow earth beneath the terrors of his face. 

And Iwed and knew that the hoarse sea-mew wailed o’er Ms burial- 
place. 

Yet was she not forgotten : — from every land and ware, 

The noble and froe-hoarted all, the graceful and the brave 
Tassed not her halls uimoticed, but, Imgemig, claimed to pay 
The tnbute of their chastened hearts to glory in decay. 

And England's gentle Daughter, in that deserted hour, 

Tliough greatness w'as thy handmaiden, and genius was thy dower. 
Thou didst not scorn to come m youth and beanty to assuage, 

Albeit for one bright moment biief, that woman’s lonely age. 

“lam alone ’ " she still exclaimed — and haply thou didst say, 
I£ow much our human symjiathies wcic with her far away; 

How much one spirit inouni’d w’lth hcis, let this wuld strain impart^ 
Offered m homage, La4y» "to thy good and gifted heart. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON EACE. 

BY M. ILALPIN. 

Assyuia ! first of all the lands 
That ruled with universal sway. 
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Thy Babylon Avith mortal hands 

Was formed — thy pendent gardens gay — 
Thy squares and palaces of gold 
Were budded by a race of men 
Profound of thought, of heavenly mould, 
That ruled for ages ; but what then ? 

They w arc not of the Saxon race — 
The jarents grand of civiliisation ; 

What noble dewis doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation ? 

Th* Assyrian fell — his empire pass'd 
Away in darkness evermore, 

Like noon without a cloud o'crcast, 

Whose eve is rent by thunder's roar : 

The Persian conquered ; Cyrus reigned— 
Prom ruin beauty sprung again — 

He spread his laws and aits, and gained 
Prom all subniis'.ion ; but what then ? 

He w'as not of the Saxon race — 

Ihc parents gimid of civilization ; 

What noble deed doth liistory trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation ? 

And lo ! the hardy, daring Greek, 

With art and science in his hand — 

Philip's great son wrent forth to st'ck 
New conquests in the Persian's land ; 

And triumphed over the then known earth— 
Ay, wept for more. O ! every pen 
Ddiglits to trace the Grecian's birth 
And life and genius : but what then ? 

He w'us not of the Saxon race — 

The parents grand of civilization ; 

What noble deed doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation ? 

Greece fell ! just like an o'er-ripo fnnt; 

And haughty Rome u|xspruug in place, 

And mighlici grow ; and set her foot 
Upon the neck of every race. 

The earth has never, never 80(*n 

In peace or ivor sueh inatehh'ss mm — 

Yes, e'en in form, in hinght and inu'u, 

Samwl more than moital; but what then? 

Th(‘v 'vver<‘ not of the Saxon i*aee — 

Tlie parents grand of eivih/iition'; 

What noble dwul doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation ? 
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The Goth and Vandal in their might, 

Pouied down from Danube^s regal stream, 
And swept o*er Pome, like plague’s dark blight ; 

Her history since ? — a troubled dream. 

Then Charlemagne uprose ; his sword 
Submission gamed from royal men, 

Till Europe’s fearful feudal horde 

Lay prostrate ’neath him ; but what then ? 

He was not of the Saxon race — 

The parents grand of civilization ; 

What noble deed doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation ? 

The Spaniard and the Portuguese — 

The ocean kings whose standards waved 
In haughty pride upon the seas, 

Despite ol dangas nobly braved. 

The new world’s wealth was theirs alone^ 

Whom unknown seas could never pen, 

Spain’s piide and glory then outshone 
All other nations; but what then? 

They were not of the Saxon race — 

The parents grand of civilization ; 

What noble deed doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation ? 

And Gaul — « the merry land ” of Gaul — 
Hurled back united Europe’s hoide^ 

And played in fi antic zeal with all 
The ** Eights of Kings.” Napoleon's word 
Made moiitirclis , potent was his sway, 

O’er aiigiy, proud, discordant men, 

Hih mind was hke a biiUiant lay 

Of hglit, all scoiclimg; but what then? 

lie was not of the Saxon race — 

The parents grand of civilization ; 

'What noble deed doUi history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nation? 

Great men have sprung from every land — 
Prom every creed, and lace, and clime : 

Tlie earth brmgs forth hex hero band 
Impartial as to place or time. 

Confucius and Columbus bold, 

Geoige Washington* and Zenghis Kan; 


* In namo and likonoHS Washington 'vrns a Norman. His tall, Hercnlean ftnxne, 

largo hands, long loco and uoso, prooloiin lunx to have been a Nonnon of the 
purest stamp 
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Brave TeiU and Brian Bora of old, 

And many others ; but what then ? 

They were not of the Saxon race — 
The parents grand of civilixation ; 
What noble deed doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon nauon J 


MY VIOLON. 

BT T. lEWIN. 

Within my little lonely room ^ 

Where many a crimson evening diines^ 

I cheer away the falling gloom 
With songs beneath the casement vines : 
Sweet memones haunt the lingenng day 
That hovers o'er each golden sun— 

Each time I play 
Brings back a ray 
Sing to me, sing, old violon. 

Old friends, your homes in sunsrt shine^ 

The trees mound them softly sigh, 

Wliile o'er the rolling distant brine 
You sad from homo and poverty j 
I see your faces sad and wan 
Turned where the day 
Sets wdd and giay — 

Sing of them, sing, old violon. 

Old books, companions of my youth, 

And fnends of age still brightening earth, 
How oft we've mused above your truth, 

How often smiled upon your mirth I 
Your date recaUa the happy years 

And all who blessed them past and gone-* 
Their smile appears 
'Mid falling tears — 

Sing to them, sing, old violon I 

Companionlcss amid the days 
I wander in the autumn blast, 

Through fields and trees, and well-known ways, 
The silent a(‘euery of the past 
Like friends the distant mountains sinilo 
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O’eaflowed by the departing sun — 

A httle while, 

A httle while, 

Sing to them yet, old ■violon. 

A pale autumnal cloud of white 
Stands in the cold east all day long. 

And m the silent sky to-mght 
Under the jPuU moon hears my song. 

My fancy whispers mournfully 

*Tis some dear sprrit beloved and gone, 

Come back to see 
Old earth and me — 

Sing to her, smg, old violon. 

Ah ! soon,, old friend, thy aged strings 
To stranger fingcis shall resound ; 

But, when to thy rich murmurings 
The joyous dancers beat the groimd, 

Through the gay window with the moon 
ril look ere mirth and dance be done, 

And list thy tune, 

Though soon, too soon 
Death wafts me from my violon. 


THE CATHOLIC CAVALIER. 

1641. 

BY THE nox. G. s. SMYTOE. 

The Holy Church bo pimscd ! The King at length hath raised 
The htaiuLud of Ins mic^, m all 3viiighhood,.on lugh! 

Now shall this glonou-' day, for that one hope icpay 

The fioiiows wluoli hiivc dimmed tlie brightness of his eye. 

It was twelve yCi>rs ago, u hen sohninly and slow, 

TTutc }).iss('il clo-sMi to the Houses the royal cavdcadc. 

And the King therein did iide, with the great Duke at his side; 
And loving words, like brotlicrb, they to each other said. 

It was but yesterday, — he rode down the array, — 

'Midst pike, and uxe, and partisan, and many a gleaming sword. 

And sad, and sulloiing, — He looked withal a King, — 

Like one who only lived to do ILs duty to the Loid. 

By God's good help, I ween, that wan and mournful mien, 

Shull huiden lioait, and stieiigthcu aim, and steel us ui the strife^ 
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Nor for that wan look alone, shall the Roundhead host atone, 

Cry ViUitas — and strike home ! — y>e will have hie for life I 

X hundred years of wiong shall make our vengeance stiong ! 

A hunched ycais of outiage, and blasphemy, and bioil; 

Since the spirit oi XJnicst, sent foith on her beht'st 
The Apostate and the ruiitan, to do then woxk of Spoil I 

Since the Tyianf s wanton bride trod the Truth down in her prid^ 
And God, for England's sins, gave power to a Lie, — 

And through the land the light oi Eatchoocl burned all bright, 

As each chuil thought to see the daysining dawn on liigln 

And furiously and fast, like the rushing of the blast, 

There rose the clang of voices midst stiifc, and storm, and din, 

Yet — through that angry tone the Church prayed on alone — 

A^ a mother pleads more, for her clnldrcn when they sin. 

She calls you round her son — her own anointed One — 

Her standard is the Ciosa, — O ! lii*t it foith on high. 

Her wrongs shall be our might — IIci ble^smg Ls oux light — 

Her hopes our own best hope — Her siuiitis oui buttle ciy t 

They are coming they arc here, each loyal Cavalier, 

Newcastle, Lindsav, Bigby, the Hotspur of the cause ; 

They are commg mth the sword, to rally niund theii I^ord, 

Por the Treasons and the Plots 'gainst Ills kingdoms mid His lawa. 

They are commg, they axe hae, each loyal Cavalier— 

Great StraiToid's blood hath summoned them, — and Baud's un*» 
seemly chains ; 

O blessed be that thought, — that England would have brought 
Back to the mounung Churches where XTnity remains ! 

They axe coming, they axe here, each loyal Cavalier, 

No Stanley ever shamed the George upon his breast ; 

Montrose sludl rally forth the clans«ien of tlie North, 

The Seymour and the Somerset, their hegemon in the West. 

Ho Roundheads, ye that pray, and cant hkc Pym and Say 
Of the sin of Spoxt and Maying — the ciinie of vilhige games! 

Now by the Holy Rood, but ye shall ru<‘ m blocKl 
The hatred that is borne by each Inunlet to your names I 

To the Traitors who betray, like Iscariot for pay, 

To every hixelmg member, who sits and votes for gain, 

Down, down with one and all, the men of bl<Kwl and lirawl, 

With Hazlcng and Cromwdl — witli Ilarriaou and Vane 1 
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Ton sun which shines to-day, upon our brave array, 

On scarf, and casque, and plume, and baimers waving slow, — 
Shall see us charge in scorn, ’gainst the ranks of the forsworn. 
And every sword grow crimson, with slaughter of the foe I 

This Autumn shall not wane, ere the King shall hold again 
High feastmg in Whitehall, for the Annies and the Court ; 
And the Puiitans shall hear, the tidings in their fear. 

As they cower lone and outcast, at Geneva or at Port I 


THE POET’S GEIEE. 

BT J, BniZBB. 

Mt spirit o’er an early tomb, 

With ruffled -wing sits drooping ; 

And real forms of luighted bloom 
Have in my heart left httle room 
For foims of fancy’s groupmg. 

The heart — the eye I loved to light 
With song, are dark and hollow ; 

And if, when that young eye was height^ 
I took a haughty minstrel flight, 

It was to tempt the mbom nught 
Of that young heart to follow ! 

No more — O ! never more his gaze 
Shall be to me as glory ! 

No more — O ! never more my lays 
Shall sway him with a hope to raise 
His exjuntry and her story ! 

And M hen the loved one-» in the numb, 
Dc*if tiance of death are wreathed 
(Though siveet may lie her song to some)^ 
llie singer fc'ds tlie houi is come 
For lyre and l3mst to be dumb — 

Hci best of song is breathed. 

*Tis true it was a joy to sec 
The slave for fieedom wrestle, 

Stirred by my random mmstielsy, 

But ’tis not in the lofty tiee 
The sweetest song-birds nestle*— 

They are a shy and chary race ; 

And though they soar and squander 
Bich music over natuie’a face. 

To one deep, lonely dwdhng-placo 
27 


TDL. IX. 
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Ko foot may find — no eye may trace. 
They still return the fonda. 

0, God ! — but prayers availed me not I 
The darkening angel enter’d, 

And made one universal blot — 

A world- wide deficit — of the spot, 
WhL<a*e all my hope centred ! 

The heart — the eye I loved to light 
With song, are dark and hollow — 
What marvd if my spiiit slight 
The guerdon of the minstrel's flight ; 

I cannot tempt the inborn might 
Of that young heart to follow I 


AUTIST’S SONG. 

BY T, IBWrNT. 

Oto is an Arab life, they say, 

Sweet Saucy-fiicnds, 'tis truth they tellt 

Yet, somdiow, can we find each day 
A peaceful palm, and quiet well ; 

Our wants are few whore beauties shine, 

And beauties shine o’er earth and sea ; 

Let fate give others gold and wine, 

But leave ua Art and Lilierty I 
Wo speed each sorrow 
Toward the monow 

Where the golden clouds have birth, 

While, like the swallow, 

Still we follow 

Summer and ficcdom round the earth. 

'Tis true, we smile at custom’s form ; 

Art looks for truth in every thing, 

And birds that sing tliningh sun and storm 
Would lose, if eagwl, luUh voice and wingt 

The bud that lives uncag(‘d, unsought 
(Our neighbor in the ivytr(»e), 

And sings hi.s song (*a«‘h inoia, in not 
More carelc^ss ot the world than we; 

We may grow n<‘h 
And win our uiehe, 

And change our views, aud <‘hange our mirth — * 
Till then we follow 
like the swallow, 

Pancy and freedom round the earth. 
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Our mansions they are baseless yet, 

The sunny Helds our only pew, 

A faithful dog our household pet, 

Our ** pubhc ** but a fnend or two; 

Yet poverty has many modes 

01 doublmg such sweet charms as come: 

We’ve rambles o’er the pleasant roads, 
We’ve moonlight songs retummg home — 
When we grow great 
In cainage state 

We yet may roll m gouty worth ; 

Till then we follow. 

Like the swallow, 

Summer and simshme round the earth. 

Within the little chamber there 
How many an hour we’ve won from fete I 

O, glorious refuge ten feet square 
Piom all the mockeries of the great ! 

There rise our pictures hke the dream 
That soothes the poor*man all the night. 

Our systems, wonderful as steam, 

Our poems, unknown as exquisite. 

Some day divine 
Abroad they’ll shine^ 

Till then we hve m fortune’s dearth. 

And, like the swallow, 

Follow, follow 

Summer and fortune round the earth. 

There oft our chorused voices roll — 

’Tis beer alone inspires our folk ; 

Their thcoiics of star and soul 
Glow deal amid tobacco smoke. 

No watch have we, but o’er the town 
Time tolls the hour m crimson light ; 

No pnn(‘olv company we own, 

’Tis Shalcspeai e only cheers the night ; 

()ui wit abounds 
Each voice i wounds 

We yet may win a calmer hearth — 

I'lll then wc follow. 

Like the swwllow. 

Beauty and smibhine round the earth. 

Yet have we sometliing dearer, friends. 

Than luvnts that pulsate Icailcssly ; 

Something diviner Ifeavon scuds, 
lake fataxb tliat hght a londy sea. 
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O I we have hope for all who've florm, 

O ! we have angels m the air, 

Bdov6d feouls that, all unknown. 

Still follow us fioin year to year — 

In mute despairs, 

In silent x^ayors, 

We think o’er all wlio've blessed our hearth^ 
And deem they follow. 

Like the poor swallow, 

All that they love around the earth. 

Then let us dwell in such delight 
AlS heart and soul can give alone, ^ 

And with wild fancy's charms to-night 
llevel, wlule time is yet our own. 

While yon rich autumn cloud unrolls, 

And fills with gold our casement nigh» 
While the great stars like poet souls 
Look m on Art and Liberty I 
Where nature beams 
We’ll weave our dreams, 

Where folly struts we'll have our mirth, 
And like the sw allow, 

Follow, still follow 
Freedom and light around the earth. 


THE LISrNTERAOSNT OF NAPOTdilON 

BY B. SIMMONS. 

Lost Lord of Song ! who grandly gave 
Thy matchless timbicl for the spear— 

And, by old Hellas* hallow'd wave 
Lied at tlie feet of Freo<lom — h(*ar ! 

Hoar — from thy lone and lowly tomb, 
Wliere 'mid thy own inviolate Isle/' 
Beneath no minster’s mailile gloom, 

No banner’s golden smile. 

Far from the sw'arming city’s <to\\ d, 

Thy glory round thee foi a'shioiui, 

Thou sleex>*ht, — the xiious rustic’s tn^ad 
The only echo o’er thy b<'<l ; 

Save, few and faint, wlum o'er the foam 
Tlic Pilgrims of thy genius come. 

From distant earth 'with tears of praise, 

The homage of their hearts to rais^ 
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And curse the country's very nam^ 

TJnwordiy of thy sacred dust, 

That draws such lustre from thy fame, 

That heaps such outrage on thy bust ! 

Wake from the Dead — and lift thy brow 
With the same scornful beauty now, 

As when beneath thy shafts of pnde 
Envenom’d Cant — the Pj-thon — died I 
Prophet no less than Bsjrd, behold 
Matured the eventful moment, told 
In those divine piedietive words, 

Pour’d to thy lyre’s transcendent chords : — 

« If e’er his awful ashes can grow cold — 

But no, their embas soon sh^ burst thdr mould 

Prance shall fed the want 

Of this last consolation, though but scant. 

Her honor, fame and faith demand his bones 
To pile above a pyramid of Thrones I ” 

If, then, from thy neglected bier 
One humblest follower thou canst hear, 

O Mighty ^Master I nse and flee. 

Swift as some meteor bold and bright, 

One fragile cloud attending thee. 

Across the dusky tracts of night, 

To where the sunset’s latest radiance shone 
O’er Afric’s sea interminably lone. 

Below that broad, unbroken, sea 
Long since the sultry sun has dropp’d, 

And now in dread solemnity 
— As though its course CSrcation stopp’d 
One woiidious hour, to watch the birth 
Of deeds xxirtentous unto ciuth — 

The moonless midnight far and wide 
Sohdly black llingvS over all 
That giant W'astc of wavelcss tide 
Her nioldiuholy paU, 

Whose folds m thickest gloom unfiul’d 
Each lay of heaven’s high face debar. 

Save, on the margin of the Woild 
WIktc leans yon sohtaxy stai, 

Large, radiant, restless, tinting with far smile 
The jagged cliiFs of a giay barren Isle. 

Ilaik ! o’er the weaves distinctly swell 
Twelve slow vibiations of a bell 1 
And out upon the silent ear 
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With shook more startling than if thunder 
Had split the slumboimg earth asunder, 

The iron sounds of aow and bar ; 

Ye scaice may know fiom whence they corner 
Whcthei fiom Island oi liom Star, 

Both he so hush’d and dumb ! 

On, switt and deep, those echoes sweep, 

Shaking long-buiied Kings fiom sleep — 

Up, up ! ye secptied jailers — ho ! 

Your gianitc heaped nis head in vain ; 

The verj' grave gives back your foe, 

Dead Caesar W'akcs again ! 

The Nations with a voice as dread 
As that whi6h, once in Bethany, 

Burst to the rc^ons of the dead 
And sot the lA>vcd-onc free, 

Have cried, Comb portu ! ” and lo I agaix^ 

To smite the hearts and eyes of men 
With the old awe he once instiird 
By many an unfoi gotten field, 

Najxileon’sS look shall staitlc day — 

That look that, where its anger fell, 

Scorch’d empiies from the eaith away 
As with the blasts of hell ! 

Up, from the dust, yc sleejx'rs, ho ! 

By the blue Danube’s atatedy wave — 

From Berlin’s tow eis— fiom iloseow’s snow, 
And Wmdsor’s gorgeous gi*ave ! 

Come — summon’d by the omnifle* pow'or, 

Ihe sijirit of this thrilling lumr — 

And, stooping from yon eraggy height, 

Gut by each perish'd satellite, 

Each cunning tool of kingly terror 
'VVho served your leigus of fiuud and error, 
Behold, where with lelenth’ss lock 
Ye chained Promethe^us * to liis rock, 

And w'hcn his tortured Ikisoiu e(‘ascd 
Your vulture’s savage Ixiik to fc'ust, 

Wliere fath(>m-de(»p v<* dug his (-(‘ll, 

And built and ban’<l his eoflin down, 

Half doubting if even death couUl (pieil 
Such tenible reimwii ! 


• <*ir<!isr, h^ar Promf'th<'UR from hfn rock npjvcal 
Xo air, earth, oooaa, all who Ml or M*!, ’ 

Tux Aot or Bftomoi 
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Now ’mid the torch’s solemn glare, 

And bended knee and mutterwi prayer, 

Withm that green sepnlchial glen 
tJncovei’d groups of wanior men. 

Breathless perform the high behest 
Of wmnmg back, in priceless trust, 

For the regenerated West, 

Your victim’s imghty dust. 

Haik ! how they burst your cramps and rings— 
Ha, ha ! ye banded, baffled kings ! 

Stout men ! delve on with axe and bar, 

Ye’ie watched fixim yonder lestless star : 

Hew the tough masonry away — 

Bid the tomb’s ponderous portals fly ! 

And firm your sounding levels sway, 

Amd loud your clanking hammers ply ! 

Nor falter though the work be dow, 

Ye somctlniig gain in evay blow, 

While deep each heart in chorus sings, 

Ha, ha ! ye banded, baffled kings ! 

Brave men 1 delve in with axe and bar, 

Ye’re watched fiom yonder gloiious star. 

'Tis mom — the marble floor is cleft, 

And shght and short the labor left 
'Tis noon — they wmd the windlass now 
To heave the granite fiom his brow : 

Back to each gazei’s waiting heart 
The hfo-blood leaps wntli anxious start — 

Down Bcitiand’s cheek the teax-diop steals— 
Low in the dust Las Cases kneels ; 

(0 ! tiicd and trusted — still, as long 
As the true hcait’s fidchty 
Shall form the theme of harp and song, 

High Bards shall sing of ye !) 

One moment, — and thy beams, 0 sun I 
The bier of him shall look upon, 

Wlio, save the Heaven-expell’d alone, 

Dared envy thee thy blazing throne ; 

Wlio haply oft, with gaze intent, 

And sick fi*om victory's vulgar war, 

Panted to sweep the firmament, 

And dash thee from thy car, 

And cursed the clay that still confined 
His narrow conquests to mankind. 

•Tis done — his chiefs are lifiiag now 
The ^oud £com that tremendous brow, 
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That with the lightning's rapid might 
Blumod Marengo’s aw'ful night — 

Plash’d over Lodi’s miirdcious bridge, 

Swqit Prussia liom icd Jena’s ndge, 

And broke once more the Austnaii sword 
By Wagram’fa memoiablc loid. 

And may Ilian’s puny race that shook 
Before the terrois of tliat look, 

Appoach unshi’mkmg now, and see 
How far corruption’s mastery 
Has tamed the tyrant-tamer ! Raise 
That silken cloud, what meets the gaae ? 

The scanty dust or whitening bones, 

Or flc&liless jaws’ horrific mirth, 

Of him whose tliresliold msc on thrones, 

A mock(?ry now to earth ? 

No — even as though his haughty clay 
Scoff’d at the contact of decay, 

And from his mind’s immortal fiame 
Itsotf immortahzcd became. 

Tranquilly thoie Napoleon lies reveal’d 
Like a king sleeping on hm o\m proud shield, 
Hiimess’d for conthet, and that cagh'-star 
Whose fiic-eyed Legion foremost waked the waiv 
Still on his bosom, tarnish’d too mid dim, 

As if hot battle’s doud had latdy circled him. 

Past fades the vision — from that glen 
Wind slow those aclmig-hearti^d men, 

While evay mountain echo lloats, 

Pill’d 111111 the bugle’s regal notes — • 

And now the gun’s rcdoulilcd roar 
FiUs the lone peak and mighty main, 

Beneath his glorious Tricolor 
Napoleon rests again ! 

And Prance's galley bo<m the sail 
Shall spread tnumiihant to the gale t 
Till, lost upon the lingering eye, 

It melts and mingles in the sky. 

Let Piuis, too, pnpiirc a sliow. 

And deck her streets in gaiuly woe! 

And reor a moie tlinn kingly shrine. 

Whose ta^xT’s blu/c sliall ne’er In* dim, 

And bid the sculptoi's art divnie 
Bo lavish’d then* for Him. 

And let him take his rest stTitie, 

(Even 80 lie will'd it) by tho Sdno ; 
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But ever to the poet’s heart. 

Or pilgrim musmg o’er those pages 
(Replete with marvels) that impart 
its story unto Ages ; 

The spacaous azure of yon sea 
Alone his minster floor shall be, 

Coped by the stars — red evenmg’s smile 
His epitaph ; and thou, rude Isle, 
Austerely-brow’d and thunder-rent 
Napoleon’s only monument ! 


IRISH CASTLES. 

•* Sweet Norah, come here, and look into the fire; 

Maj'be in its embeis good luck we might see ; 

But don’t come too near, or your glances so shining. 

Will put it dean out, like the sunbeams, machree I 

•* Just look ’twixt the sods, where so brightly they’re burning j 
There’s a sweet httle valley, with rivers and trees, — 

And a house on the bank, quite as big as the squire's — 

Who knows but some day we’ll have something like these } 

And now there’s a coach, and four gaUoping horses, 

A coachman to drive, and a footman behind ; 

That betokens some day wc will keep a lino c^image, 

And dash thiough the streets with the siiecd of the wind." 

As Dermot w’-as speaking, the rain down the chimney 

Soon quenched the tuil-hrc on the hollowed hearth-stone ; 
While mansjLon and ciuaiagc in smoke- wreaths evanished, 

Amd left the pool dicaiiicis dejected and lone. 

Then Norah to Hermot these w’oids softly whisper’d, — 

** 'Tih bcttoi to st) irOf than io vainly dcsiio ; 

And oiir httle hut by the load^ido is better 

Than palace, and savants, and coach — in cte pibe 1 " 

’Tis years since poor T)oimot his fortune was dreaming — 
Since Not ah’s sweet comisel efftH-ted its cuie ; 

Per evor since then hath he toiled night and morning. 

And now his snug mansion looks down on the Smr. 
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THE SALLY FEOM SALEENO. 

BY O. H. StJTPLE. 

[“The sally from Salerno was not propojly an event of the Cruaadffl. Its date 
was 1016, while the first Ciuaado was not until looo. Its <onxuH*tiou with those 
wars, however, the actois in it havmff boon pilRfims retiujiiinjj; fioiii tlio Ihily 
Land and their Siuacen enemy, will, peihapa, ju'^tity it as a suliiect tor a hnllad 
under this title. The luducemouts to those wais wtut- the Moil<*m s ojiinessioii of 
the Christian pilgrims, and tlio Moslem in upturns into t'hnsteiuloiu, whuh made 
it nocossaiy to bridle that power by a Chiistian kingdom in the Kiist The Px incee 
of Salerno weie of the Longobard race, which will account foi Wiumai’s Teutonic 
name and his daughtei’s. Histoxiaiis tell us ho ofleted the Normans an honoialdo 
settlement m lus countiy m giatitudo for then heroism, winch they declined, but 
promised to send some of their countiymeuy who accordingly camo and iouuded 
the Norman dynasUcB of South Italy.’’] 

Chbistlin Monk and Payniia Holla have the parchment dcrkly 
scrolled) 

Pair Salerno’s safe from Saracen, for ransom wdghed in gold. 

« God has dent us good King Waimar for a ruler nuld and sago, 

To protect his trembling people fiom the ruthless Mosslom's xugc- 
Stranger guests, ho ! Noimau pilgnms, what portends your strange 
array; 

Whj those shields, and casques, and corselets, as if bound for joust 
or fray ? 

Wherefore now, ye grim-browed strangers, spur your steeds with 
lance in rest ; 

Know ye not Salerno’s ransom’d at the Saracen’s behest ? ” 

« Out upon ye, pallid cravens, ope your gates, ye hearts of hare, 
With our knightly swords and God’s good help, we’ll ket*p our 
honor laur." 

Down they rode, those Norman pilgrims, on the J'a^mim straightly 
&ere. 

Careless seem they, lightly deem they those Meag’ring myriad# 
bold, 

Of the band so scant that cometh, they must bear the promised 
gold. 

■■ God is great, tho’ dave or maiden of the Giaour have wo none, 
Well he wrought Suleyman Aga, goodly ransom have we won. 
Peatly ride those twoscoro riders, knights they hcein, not slavoa to 
kneel — 

Dogs of Nazareth, no gold tlicy bear, but gleunung Norman st<Hd." 
Prayed a prayer each belted warnoi, eaeh a lady’s numi' did say, 
And the thunder-cloud burst, crashing thro’ tlu* inlldcl array. 

Help, Mahomet! Damascus blades are dealmg blows aroimd hx 
vam, 

Sternly plies each Christian’s labor, till tht'ir dripping sabrm rain 
From a thousand cloven Paymxn Woody ransom on uie plain. 
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•Tfis sweet evening ; fading sunset sheds a gorgeous radiance down 
On that beauteous bay and bloody strand, and fair Salerno's town. 
Thro' Piince ^yalmar^s palace gardens and tall groves the sunbeams 
rolled, 

Thro' his wiudo'ws rare, and chambers fair, and carvings quaint and 
old, 

Till they kissed his gentle daughter there, the dark-eyed Henegild, 
As so pensively she gazed abroad, her eyes with sadness filled ; 

Till they ht a gallant’s youthful face, who sat that maid beside. 

Lit his curling locks, his open brow, and beardless hp of pride •— 

Sir Aschttm, bold Aschttm, he whose foremost lance and shield 
Bioke to-day the Moslem leaguei and the heart of Henegild — 

Sir Aschttm, bold Aschttm, peerless he in bower and field. 

« Gentle ladye, m fair Normandie, in mine own rugged land, 
Dwelleth she who first my knighthood’s q>urs bound on with her 
white hand . 

1 have seen as lovdy maids, good sooth, in Greece and Palestine^ 
And I gaze upon more beauty now in those dark eyes of thme, 

Tho’ stiaycd my course to court, and listed field and lordly tower, 
To hold with lance my loved Adela, beauty's peerless flower ; 

But fast upbraidmg memory comes, her smiles are in my eyes, 

I must fly bctime, for charms hke thine my fealty strangely tries.'^ 
Passed away that youthful knight, so leal in love, in war so bold, 
While in the sunbeams diopped the maiden's tears in showers of gold. 
Long, long sighed the Princess Henegild with weight of woe imtold. 


THE MOUNTAIN POBGE. 

BY T. mWDT. 

* In tho gloomy mountain's lap 
Lies the village dark and quiet ; 

All have passed their labor-nap, 

And the peasant, half-awakmg, 

A hlmd, yawmng stretch is takiag, 
Ere he turns to rest again ; 

There is not a sound of riot, 

Not a sound save that of pain, 

Whore some aged bones are achmg ; 
liO ! the moon is in tho wane — 

Even the moon a drowse is taking. 

By the blossomed sycamore, 

Pilled with bees when day is o'er it, 
Stanfls tho Porge, with smoky door ; 
Idle chimney, blackened shed—- > 

All its merry din is dead ; 
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Broken shaft and whed disused 
Stiew the umbered ground before it. 

And the streamlet’s voice is fused 
Faintly 'with the cricket’s chifrup, 

As it tmkles clear and small 
Round the gloomuig health and wall. 

Hung witib. rusty shoo and stump. 

Yes, the moon is in the -wane ; 

Hark ! the sound of horses tramping 
Do'wn the road -with might and mam ; 

Tlirough the slaty runnels cnmiblmg, 

Comes a carriage swingmg, rumbling ; 

Round the steep quick comer turning, 

Plunge the horses, puff’d and champing j 
Like the eyes of weary ghosts. 

The red lamps axe dimly bummg. 

Now *tis fltopt — and one springs down, 

And cries unto the sleeping town — 

**Ho ! for a blacksmith — ho ! awake I 
Brmg him who 'wtlU his fortune make ^ 

The best, the best the village boasts 1 

Up springs the brawny blacksmith now, 

And rubs his eyes, and brushes off 
The iron’d sweat upon his brow, 

Hurries his clothes and apron on, 

And colls his 'wifo and wakes his son. 

And opes the door to the night air, 

And gives a husky cough j 
Then hastens t*thc lu tm * (’i’lcr 
With drooping ho.'.N .i.-u 'u \ W 
And sees a dark-eyed \ O’ rJ • I'-m; 

A sweet maiden, hght and Ixuinimg. 

He strikes a lusty shouldor-hlow ; 

“ Pour shoes,” he eric's, « are quickly wanting ; ** 
His face is in an eagen: glow. 

** Take my purse and all that’s in its 
Heart, if you in twenty minute's 
Fit us for the road.” Tlie smith 
Looks at the weaned h<wMi> punting, 

Then at the dust "ring gold ; 

And thinks, as he falls to his work, 

Ho dreams — a mind-drc'um, nisty murk, 

That this is but a fairy myth, 

A tale to-momnv to be told. 

But now the forgo flro spirts alive 
To the old belbwi lomy purring. 
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In the red dot the irons dive ; 

Brighter and broader it is glomng, 

Stronger and stronger swells the blowing, 
The bare armed men stand round and mutter 
Lowly while the cinders stirrmg — 

Ho ! out It flames 'mid sparkles topping, 
Sphtting, glittering, flying, hopping ; 

Heavily now the hammers batter, 

All IS glaring dm and clatter. 

In the cottage dimly hghted 
By the taper's drowsy glare. 

Stands the gentle girl blighted ; 

By hei side for ever hovers 
That dark youth, O, best of lovers ! 

Daamg all that love will dare 
With an aspect firm and gay : 

Now the moon seems shining clearer. 

Hark i a sound seems swoomng nearer 
From the heathy hills j the maid 
Lists with ear acute, and while 
One there mth brave, assuring smile^ 
Smooths her forehead’s chestnut braid, 

The danger softly dies away. 

Now the foigc is in a glow. 

Bellows roarmg, irons ringing ; 

Three are mado^ and blow on blow 
Sets the patient anvil smging ; 

« Another shoe — another, hark ye,” 

Ila-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 

Split the ruddy shedduigs sparky, 

Ka-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 

Stiikes the quick and lifted hammer 
On the anvil bright and worn ; 

While amid the midnight there. 

Beyond the noisy streaming glare* 

With a yellow misty glamour, 

Looks the moon upon the com. 

I 

On the hill-road moving nigher, 

Huixics something dimly shooting. 

Glances from two eyes of fire : 

« Haste, 0, haste I ” they’re working steady ; 
Cries the blacksmith, ** now they're ready.” 
Pats the pawing horses, testmg 
On the ground their iron footmg ; 

Helps tlio hidy, hghtly-rcsting 
toil. n. 28 
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On liis black arm np the carriage ; 

Takes the gold with doubt and wonder — 

And as o'er the stones and gorses 
Tramp tibe hot pursumg horses, 

Ones with voice of jolly thundei — 

« Trust me, they won’t stop tlie marriage 1 ** 

Scarce a mmute’s past away 
When, O, magic scene I the village 
Lies asleep all hushed and gray ; 

But hark I who tlirong agam the street 
With roaring voices, brows of heat ? 

Come they here the town to pillage ? 

No. Across the road, overthrown, 

Oaxrioge creaks and horses moan ; 

** Blacksmith, ho I ” the trav^ers cry — 
Not a taper cheers the eye ; 

While a-top a distant hill 
Pludied with dawn-hght’s silent waming, 
Speed the lovers toward the morning 
Wifii a rapid right good will ; 

While behind that father fietting, 

The pale mght~sick moon is setung. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL SONG* 

BY JOHN PBANCXS WALLER, LL. P. 

Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning; 

Close by the wmdow young Eileen is spinning ; 

Bent o’er the fire her blind grandmothi^r, sitting, 

Is croaning, and moaning, and di’owsily knitting — 

** Eileen, a<kora, I hear some one tapping/’ 

•* * Tis the ivy, dear mother, against the glass flapping/^ 
“Eileen, I surely hear somelxidy sighing/* 

“ 'Ills the sound, mother dear, of the suinmc'r wind dying/’ 
Menily, cheerily, noisily whining, 

Swings the wheel, s^nns the whil(‘ the finit’s stirring; 
Spr^htly, and lightly, and mrily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young nuiuli^ii singing. 

“ What's that noise that I hear at the window, T woruler ? 

“ 'Tis the little birds chirping the hony-bush uud<*r." 

What makes you be shoving and moving your stiwil <m, 

And singing all wrong that old song of * Tim (\K»Uin ? ' ” 
There’s a fonn at the eawnwent— the form of luT true love — 
And he wlnspers, with face bent, “ Tin waiting for you, love ; 
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Get up on the stool, thiough the lattice step lightly, 

We'll rove in the grove while the moon's shining brightly/* 
Merrily, cheenly, noisily whirring, 

Swings the wheel, spins the re^ while the foot's stiiring ; 
Sprightly, and hghtly, and airily rmgmg, 

Thidls the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 

The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her fingers. 

Steals up jfrom the seat — longs to go, and yet lingers ; 

A fhghtened glance turns to her drowsy grandmoSier, 

Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other. 

Jjazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 

Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel's sound; 

Koiseless and hght to the lattice above her 

The maid steps — then leaps to the arms of her lover. 

Slower — and slower — and slower the wheel swings ; 

Lower — and lower — and lower the reel nngs — 

Ere the reel and the wheel stopped their ringing and movingi 
Thro' the grove the young lovers by moonlight are roving. 


MOLLY CAREW. 

BY SAmrEL LOVEE. 

OoH HONE ! and what will I do ? 

Sure my love is all crost 
Like a bud in tho Irost ; 

And there's no use at all m my going to bed. 

For 'tis dlirames and not sleep that comes into my head, 
And 'tis all about you. 

My sweet Molly Carew — 

And indeed 'tis a sin and a shame ! 

You’re complater than Nature 
In every feature. 

Tlie snow can’t compare 
With your forehead so fair, 

And I rather would see just one bhnk of your eye^ 
Than the prcttic'st star that shines out of the sky, 

And by this and by that, 

For the matter o'that, 

You're more distant by far than that same ! 

Och hone ’ weirasthru ! 

I'm alone m this world without you. 

Odi hone ! but why should I spake 
Of your foiohead and eyes, 

When your nose it defies 
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Paddy Blake, the schoolmaster, to put it in rhyme, 

Tho' there’s one Burke, he says, that would call it snublime ; 
And then for your cheek, 

I'loth ’twould take hun a week, 

Its beauties to tell, as he'd rather : 

Then your hps ! O, niachice ' 

In &eir beautiful 
They a pattern might be 
Tor the chemes to grow. 

'Twas an apple that tempted our mother, wc know, 

Por apples were scarce, I suppose, long ago, 

But at this time o* day. 

Ton my conscience I’ll say, 

Such cherries might tempt a man’s father ! 

Ochhouel weirasthrul 

I’m alone in this world without you. 

Och hone I by the man in the moon, 

You taze me all w ays 
That a woman can plazc, 

For you dance twice as high wuth that thief Pat l^lagce. 

As when you take shme of a jig, dear, with me. 

Tho’ the piper I bate. 

For fear the owld cheat 
Wouldn’t play you your iavonte tunc. 

And when you’re at muss, 

My devotion you cruhs. 

For 'tls thinking of you, 

I am, Molly Carew. 

While you wear, on purp<i8e, a Imnnct so deep, 

That I can’t at youi sweet purty face get a peep ; 

O, lave off that bonnet, 

Or else I'll lave on it 

Tlio loss of luy wandering sowl ; 

Och hone I wenastluu I 
Och hone ! like an owl, 

Day is night, dear, to mo, without you ! 

Och hone ^ don’t provoke me to do it ; 

Foi theie’s gills by tin* score 
That love's me — and more, 

And you’d look veiy (jume if miuu* morning yotiM m<ict 
My wedding nil mai’ching in piidc doiMi the street ; 

Tioth, you’d open yom Oja's, 

And you’d die with surplisc 
To think ’twuMi’t you wais <'ome to it I 
And faith, Kitty Niul<», 

And Iht cow, I go bail, 

Would jump if I’d say, 

** Katty Naue, name uie day.” 
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And tho’ you’re foir, and fiesh as a morning in May, 
While she*s short and dark hke a cold winter’s day; 
Yet if you don’t repent 
Before Easter, when Lent 
Is over, I’ll many foi spite, 

Och hone ! weirasthm ! 

And when I die for you, 

My ghost will haunt you every night. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST LOOK. 

BY B. SIMMONS. 


[I shall never forgot that morning wo made Ushant. I had come on deck at 
four o’clock to take the nioi ning watch, when to my astonishment I saw the Em* 
peror come out uf tho c.kbni at that otuly houi and make for the poop ladder. 
Having gained the deck, iMimtmg to tho land, he said, ‘ Ushant ? C^pe Ushant? 

1 replied, * Yes, Sue,’ and withdi o\v. Ho then took out a pocket gloss and applied 
It to his eye, looking eogci ly at the land In thw position he remained from five 
in the morning to neaily midday, without pikyiiig any atteution to what was 
passing around him, or siieakiug to one of his suite, which had been standing 
behind him fur suveml houts No wondei he thus gazed; it was the last look ol 
the land of his glui y, and I am couviiiced ho lelt it as such. What must have been 
hiB feelings m these few houia I— “ ifeatwri of an Amtocratf by a Midsh^um 
BsSa opIu»i»} 

What of the night, ho ! Watcher there 
XTpoii the aimed deck, 

That holds witliiu its thunderous laix 
The last of empue’s wreck — 

E’en him whoso capture now the chain 
From captive eaith shall smite ; 

Ho ’ rock’d upon the moaning main, • 

Watcher, what of the night } 

TTho stars axe waning fast — the curl 
Of morning’s coming breeze, 

Par in the north begms to furl 
Night’s vapor horn the seas. 

Her every shred of canvas spread, 

The proud ship jjlunges free, 

While bears afar with stormy head, 

Capo TTshant on our lee.” 

At that lost word, as trumpet-stirr’d, 

Forth in tho dawning gray 
A silent man made to deck 
His solitary way. 

28 * 
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And leaning o’ car the poop, he gazed 
on his straining view, 

That cloud-lihe speck of land, upraised. 
Distinct, but slowly gicw. 

Well may he look until his frame 
Maddens to marble there ; 

He risked Rono^^^l’s all- grasping game, 
Donunion oi despair — 

And lost — and lo ! in vapor furled, 

The last of that loved France, 

For which Ins prowess cursed the world. 

Is dwuidlmg from his glance. 

He hves, perchance the past again, 

Fiom the fierce hour when fiist 
On the astounded hearts of ratTa 
His nioteor-prcsence burst — 

When blood-besotted Ananhy 
Sank quelled amid The loar 
Of thy fiir-sw c(‘ping muskotiy, 

Eventful Theinudoi I 

Again he grasps the victor-cro%vn 
Mai’engo’s caniago yields — 

Or bursts o’er Lodi, beating down 
Bavaiia’b thousand shields — 

Then turning from the buttle-aod. 

Assumes the Conaurs palm — 

Or sci/es giant-empii e’s rod 
In solonm Notie-Dame. 

And darker thoughts oppress him now — • 
Her ill-rcHiuited love, 

Whase laith as beaut hhis as her lirow 
Brought bU*Ksings frrom alx)ve — 

Her trampled heart — liis darkening star— 
The vry of outragcxl Man — 

And w hitc-lippe<l Uout, and Wolfish War, 
Eoud thundexing on hts van. 

Rave on, thou far-resounchng Deep, 

Whose billows nnmd lum loll ! 

Tliou’it calmness to the stoima that sweep 
Tina moment o’ei his soul. 

Black ehaoa sw mis Iwfon* lum, apnnd 
With tro][>hy-shaping lKm<*s ; 

The council-strife, the 
licnt charters, cloven thrunct. 
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Yet, proud One ! could the loftiest day 
Of thy transcendent power. 

Match vnXh the soul-compelling sway 
Which m this dreadfiil hour, 

Aids thee to hide beneath the show 
Of calmest hp and eye — 

The hdl that wars and works below — 
The quenchless thirst to die ? 

The white dawn crimson'd into mom — 
The morning flashed to day — 

And the sun followed glory-bjm, 
Rejoicing on his way — 

And still o’er ocean’s kmdling flood 
That muaca cast his view, 

While roimd him awed and silent stood 
His fate’s devoted few. 

O ’ for the sulphureous eve of June, 
When down that Belgian hill 
His bristling Guards’ superb platoon 
He led unbioken still ! 

Now would he pause, and quit their side 
Upon dcstiuction’s marge, 

Noi king- like share wnth desperate pride 
Their vainly-glonous charge ? 

No — gladly forward he would dash 
Amid that onset on, 

Wlicie blaidng-ahot and sabre-crash 
Pealed o’er his emx)iro gone — 

There, ’ncath his vanquLshed eagles tost, 
Should clase his grtuid career, 

Girt by his hcaxied and slaughtered host 
He hved — for fetters here / 

Enough — in moontide’s yellow light 
C5apc XTflhant melts away — 

Even as his kmgdom’s shattered might 
Shall utterly decay — 

Save when hia apint-shaking story, 

In years remotely dim, 

Warms some pale minatrel with its glory 
To raise the song to Hib£. 
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WAR! 

BY T. isms* 

At length the great "VS ar that the Prophet foretold 
From his lone ocean prison, around us is huiled ; 

The mandate is given — the lightnings are roll’d, 

From the long gather’d clonds on the brow of the wotrld t 
O, who may declare how the nations shall nsc, 

When Peace scatters hght o’er the temiicst of doom } 
Vague forms of the future arc shaped in the skies, 

Where the Cossack and Christian contend in the gloom : 
Rise, Demons of Foice — weep, Angels of light — 

Our crescent star rolls for a space into nighu 

Par off, *mid the wastes of his many-zoned land, 

The Despot, enthioned o’er the pomp of the War, 

Grasps Glory’s dead trump with a ^\aniol’h hand, 

And elm ions a piayer unto Victory’s star. 

Through the white stately streets of lus city, this hour, 

Swells the mustciing host’s nuiltitudinous hum, 

And the great bells arc tolling fioin temple and tower, 

'Mid the trumpet’s drear blast, and tlie thiob of the drum. 
Rise, Demons of Force — *we(p, Angels of Light — 

The Scythian is gathonng the Annies of Night, 

Lo, southward, where oft they have traversal of yore^ 
Through the Mediterranean’s azuie e\])ansc, 

By the rums of Greece — by the swart Afnc shore. 

Speeds on to the w'ar the bnglit ]>halun\ of Franco. 

Blow, favoimg winds, on the wainoi's ])ath — 

Rise, menioncs of Moscow, tlnough hosimi and brain ; 

Now the deep passion’d Fury, retributive wrath. 

Gives a flame to your chivaliy once, on<*e again: 

Speed, spirits as bright as the sun and as warm, 

But fierce in your strength as the white Russian stoniu 

Lo ! England, aroused fiom her torpor at last 
By the slow Scythian terror, moves .sullenly forth : 

Like full-feathered eagles aslant on the blast. 

Her thunder bnmm’d Fleets hurg<‘ along to the North. 

O, what may arise when fiom (^ronstiult’.s gray steep 
The iron-tongucd destinies roar through tht' lire-- 
The fica-pnde of Britain a wns*k on the <let*p? 

The snow-city’s tow’ern a funereal }>yre ? 

Speed on — o’er the bleak wintry skies of the town* 

The dusky-brow'cd Phantom of ‘India looks 
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Yes, the tempest's a-^pdng — orer ocean and glade, 
Ihe hosts hurry on to the plains of the war, 

Where thiobs the low pulse of the quick cannonade^ 
Fiom the thundermg heart of the battle afar. 
While the Slave strams his gaze to the Eastern spacer 
As the shadow and stonn of the time is unfurled, 
For that glory long sought by each suffering Bace, 

In the new dawn of Destiny folding the world. 
Where, elected by nations, the sovereign 
May dictate a new code &om his palo^ of light. 


THE mSH MOTHER'S DREAM. 

One night, as the wind of the Winter blew loud, 

And snow swathed the earth, hke a corse in its shroud. 

An aged Mother mused in her dim cottage shed, 

O’er the young soldier-son of her heart far away, 

Where the cannon flames rod o'er the low lying dead, 

And the desolate camp bleakly spreads in the day. 

And near stood her daughter, with sad strained snme, 

And kind cheek of care that long weeping had wem. 
As she whispered, <<Now sleq), dearest Mother, a while— 
God is good, and our Dermod will surely return." 

The poor Mother turned on her pillow, and there 
Soon slept the kind sleep Heaven sheds on our care. 

Silence hik'd the dusk chambea — the low ashy hearth 
Sunk louei, and noiselessly silted the snow. 

O’er the w'hitc, spacious guth ol the cold, solemn earth, 
Whcio the niulllod moon fitfully ghmmer'd below ; 

But vanished the wlnlc aic her visions of Icar, 

And passed, ioi a space, is her soiiow and pain; 

Eor an angel has wafted hci soul fiom its sphere, 

And in dreams she beholds hci own Dermod again. 

Dear joy ! how she loves liim * A long year has passed 
Smee she kissed his pale lorc'head, and hung on his breast; 
She looks in his face — 'tis the same, still the same — 

Still soft uie those eyes as the dew on the sod : 

Ho thirst foi the game of wild battle oi fame 

Have lesseiK'd tlu'ir love for her, llianks be to God ! 

But away ^ they aio speeding o'ei mountam and moor — 
O'er city and foK^t — o'er tempest and tide ; 

But little she liceds of their terrors, be sure, 

While that son of her bosom seems still at her side. 
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liO ! at length they hare passed the wild ocean, and stand 

On a summit, that looks o’er a desolate land ; 

Par oif the great fortie^ses loonr o’er the spray, 

Anear, the bleak tents diift the slopes of the ground ; 
And a sense of decay fills tlie solitude gray, 

For an army m rums is scattcacd aiound. 

** And is it for this,” said the poor dreaming soul, 

« My Dcmiod has wandered from home’s bk*SvSed air ? — 
Here Death fills the wind blowing keen fiom the jxile — 
Here the pestilence strikes W'hat the cannon may sjmre/' 

They passed through the streets of the tents lying still — 

They passed by the trcnchc?s that ridge the b^o^^^l hill — 

They saw the pale faces that famine has worn ; 

They pace w'hcrc the wounded lie lonely and lost •— 

■Whcie the corse, cannon-tom, to its red bed was borne — 
Where the poor frozen sentinel died on his post. 

** Ah, why, Bermod, why did you cross the wide foamt 
To fortune, my child, in this land of the dead ? 

Sure Tre’d plenty at home — thcie was better to come : 

Why, for this, did you leave mo, acuslilu,” she said. 

** I thought, as you grow fond and hrave by my aide. 

No sorrow could cloud us — no fate could chvulc ; 

I ftuicied the day W'hen our home would grow bnght, 

With the smile of some I’d cherish for thee— • 
When I’d sing thro’ the night by the hetuth’s rn<i<iy light, 
With your boy, my owm l)cnnod, asleep on my knee ; 

And when, circled round by a few happy friends, 

Old age drooped my head, after many a year, 

As I passed to my God, through the dt^ath that ho sendfi. 

The kmd Father w^ould bless me, mid you would be near.*^ 

Still close in the gloom seems he standing l>y lier ; 

But hark I ’tis the drum, and the camp is astir ; 

And a sound fills the air, from the hill to the star, 

Like an earthquake, along the wild bastion it runs, 

While echoes afar roar the voice of the War, 

As it doubles its thunder from thousaiuiH of guns. 

And she wakes. In the gleam of the pale morning uir 
One gives her a letter — soon, soon is it read ; 

But a low piteous moan only sjH'uks her thspmr — 

“Ah, Mother of God ! niy owui Deix loci is dt^ud 1 
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THE HEKMIT. 

BY THOMAS PABSTELL, B. I>m, 

ABOHDSACX>ir OF OLOOHEB. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public Tiew, 

From youth to age a rev*rend Hermit grew ; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drmk the crystal w(^ ; 
Remote from men, with God he pass'd the days, 
Pray'r all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so saczed, such serene repose. 

Seem’d heav’n itself, till one suggestion rose ; 

That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey. 

This sprung some doubt of Providence’s sway. 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 

And aU the tenor of his soul is lost : 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm nature’s image on its wat’ry breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 
And skies beneath with answ'cring colors glow : 

But if a f?tone the gentle scene divide, 

Swift rufiling circles curl on every side. 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun. 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if books, or swains, r^ort it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

AVhose feet came wand’nng o’er the mghtly dew) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgiim-staff he bore. 

And fixed the scallop in his hat beiore ; 

Tlien with the sun a nsmg journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watclnng each cvemt- 
I'hc mom was wasted in the pathless glass. 

And long said lonesome was the wild to pass ; 

But when the Southern sun had wanned the day, 

A youth came posting o’er a ciossmg way ! 

Ills raiment dt'cent. Ins complexion lau:, 

And solt m graceful ringlets wav’d his hair, 

TClu’n neai ajiproaehmg, “ Father, hail ’ ” he cried. 
And, “ Hail, my son ’ " the rev' rend sire replied ; 
Words followed w'ords, from qut'stion answer flow’d. 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 

Till each with othiT pleas’d, and loath to part, 
Wlulo in their age they differ, jom m heart. 
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Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closmg hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 

Nature in silence bid the woild repose ; 

When near the road a stately palace rose : 

There by the moon thio' ranks of frees they pass, 
Whose verdure crown’d their slopmg sides of grass. 

It chanc’d the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wand’nng stranger’s home; 

Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 

Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive • the livery*d servants wait ; 

Their lord receives them at the pompons gate. 

The table groans with costly piles of food, 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, the day’s long toil they drown ; 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down, 

At length ’tis mom, and at the dawn of day, 

Along the wide canals the Zephyrs play : 

Fresh o’er the gay partoircs the breezes c*roep, 

And shake the neighboimg w'ood to bniiish sleep. 

Up nse the guests, obedient to the call : 

An early banquet deck’d the sphnidid hall 
Bich luscious wme a golden goblet grac’d, 

Which the kind master forc’d the guests to taste. 
Then, pleas’d and thankful, from the porch they go : 
None but the landlord having cause of woo ; 

His cup had vanish’d ; foi in secret giUHC 
The younger guest purloin’d the glitttTing prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his w’ny, 

Ghstemng and baakmg m the summer ray, 

Disorder’d stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks wdth fear; 

So seem’d the sire, when, far upon the road, 

The shining spoil his wily partner show’d. 

He stopp'd with silence, walk’d with tiomblmg hcaax# 
And much he wish’d, but durst not ask to part; 
Murm'rmg, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 

That generous actions meet a base rew'ard. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shnnnls, 

The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 

A sound in air presaged approaching ram, 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
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Warn’d by the signs the wand’ring pair retreat, 

To seek for shelter at a neighboring seat. 

'Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground. 

And strong, and large, and unimprov’d around ; 

Its owner’s temper, tim’rous and severe, 

Unkind and gnping, caused a desert there. 

As near the Miser’s heavy doors they drevr, 

Fierce rising gusts "with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble hghtning mix’d with show’rs began. 

And o’er their heads loud-rolling thunder ran. 

Heie long they knock, but knoc£ or call in vain. 
Driven by wond, and battered by the rain. 

At length some pity waim’d the master’s breast, 
{’Twas then his threshold first icceived a guest ;) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care. 

And half he welcomes m the shiveimg pair ; 

One fiugal fagot lights the naked walls. 

And nature’s fervor thro’ their hmbs recalls ; 

Biead of the coaisest sort, with eager wune, 

(Each hardly granted) serv’d them both to dine ; 
And when uie tempest first appeai*’d to cease, 

A ready waimng bid them part in peace. 

With still remaik the pondemig Heimit view'd. 

In one so rich, a life so pooi and rude ; 

And why should such (withui himbclf he cried,) 
Dock the lost wealth a thouband want beside } 

But what new maiks of wonder soon took places 
In cv’ry setthng featuic of hib face. 

When fiom his vest the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord own’d before, 

And ptud profusely with the precious bowl 
The faUnteil kuidncss of this churhsh soul ! 

But now the clouds lu aiiy tumult fiy ; 

The sun omorguig opc*s au azuie sky ; # 

A ficbhei gitKiii the smclhng leaves display. 

And glitt’mig as they tremble, cheer &.e day : 

The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 

And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

Wliilo hence they walk, the pilgrim’s bosom wrought 
Witli aU the travail of uncertam thought ; 

Ilis partner’s acts without tlioir cause appear, 

'Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here ; 
Detesting that, and pitying tins, he goes, 

Ijtjst and conibunded with the vtu’ious showB. 

Now, mght's dim shades agwu involve the sky, 
von. II. 29 
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Again the w-and’rers vrjmi a place to lie,^ 

A gam they seaich, and find a lodging nigh. 

The sod improv’d around, the mansion neat. 

And neither pooily low, nor idly great: ^ 

It seem’d to speak its master’s tuni of mmd, 
Content, and not for piaise, but virtue, kind. 

Either the walkers turn with weary feet, 

Then bless the mansion and the master greet : 

Thar greeting fair bestow’d, with modest guis^ 

The courteous master hears, and thus rejilies : 

« Without a vain, without a yielding heart, 

To iPTim who gives us all, I yield a part ; 

Piom him you come, for him accept you here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer ; 

He spoke and hid the welcome table apread, 

Then tSk’d of virtue till the tone of bed, 

When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warn’d by a bell, and close the hours with pray’r. 
At length the w’oild, leiiew’d by calm repase, 

Was strong for toil , the dappled mom mose ; 

Before the pilguins part, the youngei crept 
Near the clos'd cradle whac an mfant slept, 

And WTithod his neck : the landlord’s little pride, 

0 strange xetuin ! gicw hlaek, ami gasp’d and died. 
Horroi oi honors ! w'hat ! his only sni ! 

How look’d our Ileiimt w’hen the fatt was done? 
Not hell, tho’ hell’s liLiek jaws iii sunder part, 

And breathe blue fiie, eould mou* assault his heart. 
Confus’d, and stniek with silence at rhe deed, 

He flics, but trembling tails to tly with siH^ed. 

His steps the youth puisnes ; the country lay 
Perplex’d with loads, a seivaut show'd Uie way x 

A river cross’d the path ; the pasange o’er 
Was mce to find , the serv<uit trod befoie ; 

Long arms of oaks an oium budge auiiplieil, 

And deq) the waies beneath the bending glide. 

The youth, who seem'd to w.itdi a time to sm, 
Approach’d the eaieless :;mde, .imi thiust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and iisim^ lilts Ins liead, 

Then slashing tnins, and sinks aiming tlu- dead. 
Wild, spiiikling lage iiitl imes the latli<‘)’H ejes, 

He bursts tlic bunds of letu, and luatlly eius 

“ Detested WT(‘leh — but searee Ins sjietsdi began. 
When the stiange paitimr set ui’d no longer man : 
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His youthful face grew more serendy sweet ; 

His robe turn'd white and flowed upon his feet ; 

Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hnir ; 
Celestial odors breathe thio' purpled air ; 

And wings, whose colors glitter’d on the day, 

"Wide at his back their gradual plumes di^lay. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 

And moves nf all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim’s passion grew. 
Sudden he gaz’d, and wist not what to do ; 

Surprise in secret chains his woids suspend^ 

And m a calm his settling temper endk 
But silence here the beauteous Angel broke 
(The voice of music ravish’d as he spoke.) 

Thy pray’r, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown. 
In sweet memorial iise before the throne : 

These charms, success in our bright region find. 

And force an ang^ down to calm thy mind. 

For this commission’d, 1 forsook the sky : 

Nay, cease to kneel — Thy fellow-servant L 
Then know the truth of government divine^ 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he mad^ 

In this the right of piovidence is laid; 

Its sacred majesty thro’ all depends 
On using second means to work his ends : 

’Tis thus, withdrawn m state from human, eye. 

The power exerts his attributes on high ; 

Your actions uses, not contiols your will. 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

What strange events can stiikc with more surprise, 
Thtm. tlio^-e which Litely struck thy wond’img eyes ! 
Yet, taught by these, confess th’ Almighty just. 
And where you can’t uniiddle, le«un to tiust ! 
llie Gicat, Vain Man, who far'd on costly food, 
Wliose life was tc^o luxurious to be good ; 

Who made his iv'iy stands with goblets shine, 

And loic'd his guests to moinmg diaughts of wine^ 

Has, with the Cup, the giaocleas custom lost, 

And sfill he wolcomes, but with loss of cost. 

'J'hc mean, suspic-ious Wretch, whoso lioltcd door 
Ne'er mov’d ui duly to the w'andc'iiug poor ; 

With him I left the cni), to teach lus mind 
That Ili‘av’u can bless, if moiluls will be kind; 

C7ons( ions of 'wanting worth, he views the bowl, 

And feels eompassion touch his grateful souL 
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Th-us artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of lire upon his head ; 

In the kmd waimth the metal ICiUns to glow, 

And loose Irom dioss the silver inns below, 
long had our Ihoiis Fiicnd in virtue tiod, 

But now the child half wean’d hb^ heart from God; 
(Child of his age) foi Inni he liv’d in pain, 

And measmed liack his steps to earth again. 

To what cxc*cssos had his dotage run ? 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all but thee, in fits he seem’d to go, 

(And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow.) 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the Just, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

But how had all his fortune felt a wrack. 

Had that false Servant sped in safety back ! 

This night his treasur’d heaps he meant to steal. 

And what a fund of chanty would ijul ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : 'I’his trial o'er, 
Depart m peace, resign and sin no moic.” 

On sounding pinions here the youth witluhow, 

The sago stood wond’iing as tlie seraph ilew. 

Thus look’d Elisha, when to mount on high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky ; 

The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 

The prophet gaz’d, and wish’d to follow too. 

The bending Hermit here a pray’r begun, 

“ L(»d f as in hearon, o?i earth thu iri/t he dofUi ; " 
Then, gladly turning, sought his uncieut pliico, 

And pass’d a life of piety tuul peace. ‘i* 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 

BY JOHN PianKK MUnU^Y. 

Not in that home I knew the(» once u(l(uinng. 

That happy home wh(T(* thou W(*r( ,|ov un<l light; 
Not in the piomlsc of thy life’s gav morning. 

When thou woit as a vision of delight — 


w . IVoui MoicN iiiiilii, ui*M It IS II ])i<iilu(V 

tton of tho darker ages, aad makes tho wKhtudh t lun.li-i ..i thu (lO'da inmuuioium. 
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Ere thou to an eternal love didst give, 

The vows earth was not worthy to receive ; 

Did a diviner lustre light thy brow. 

Or hve within those gentle eyes — than now* 

Not in that hour, when lofty anthems pealing, 

A farewell to our hopes, and to thy fears. 

Weeping, we found thee at the altar kneeling. 

Beautiful seen amid fast fallmg tears, 

Wert thou less lovely, putting far away 

All of the world thou nadst, its trappings gay; 

Aaid m their stead, Rchgion’s robe didst don. 

Over the lowher heart, the lowly garb put on. 

The spring of life, the purple bloom of youth, 

The hght of heavenly beauty lent to earth, 

The young heart's joy, the tenderness, the truth — 

Days of delight and mnocent household mirth. 
Friends, parents, home, thy hope of motherhood. 

All that the woild holds dear, deserved, and good ; 

All that is loved at home, admired abroad, 

These thou didst not bequeath, but gavest to thy Gh>d. 

The opening bud of life, that early blew 
For our delight, doth presently expand, 

In a sereiier Heaven, and balmier dew. 

Too soon plucked from us by an angd hand ; 

Nor all withdrawn. No more for oaith to hve, 

Heaven takes not yet the life that thou dost give^ 

Spares thee to charity, and us beneath — 

Too good for life — too beautiful for death. 

Forgive our tears J Since not for thee they flow. 

For oui own loss our eyes the tear dLsdains ; 
Worldlmgs, we miss thee to the woild below, 

Grudging the loss that our Cicator gams. 

For we would have thee many checkered years, 

Joy with our joys, and sorrow with oux tears ; 

Wanderers in sm, we weep thy happy rest, 

And mourners of the world, mourn Ihco blest. 

Handmaid of God ! The early mom beholds 
Thee, with delight, thy Master's woik begin ; 

When from her ebon gate night slow unfolds 
Her sable pall, thou luisteneHt to win. 

To Him whose ("ross shall bear the bale, and blame 
Some suffering child of sorrow and of shame ; 

The word in season, then, the friend in need — 

And thou dost raise the fallen, and bind the broken reed. 
29 ♦ 
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“Vice shrinks into itself when thou art by, 

And fallen vutue weeps her lost estate ; 

Fallen vutue to thy bosom drawing nigh, 

Thou ■w'lth kind words dost oft comxniaerate, 

And waterest with thy tears nght plcnteously, 

If haply these same seeds of grace may he, 

That in due season heavenwmd may grow. 

And mercy, for thy sake, th' Almighty Master show* 

The widow is thy mother, and the child 
Motherless, thy dear daughter, and thou art, 

Of many a desolate man, the sister mild, 

Stricken in holes and comers by death's dart. 

The chJdren of the poor around thee stand, 

Gaze in thy ever-loving eyes, and kiss thy saving hand { 
But Christ’s alone peculiarly thou art — 

Hia are thy life, thy prayers — He all thy heart. 

Thou the uncultured garden of the soul, 

AVhen baleful weeds infest the immortal flower, 

With soft persuasion, mth serene contiol, 

Host timely tend, ere the untimely hour. 

The amaranthine flower, raort.ils sh.ire 
tVith angels’ vnfite well icwnrds thv care, 

This thou redeemest fiom the grovelling clod, 

And bindcbt to the temple of thy God. 

Daughter of Heaven ! though never more to raise 
Thy gentle eyes to nunc ; nor niav I hoar 
Thy soft, sweet accents, nor the hearijolt praise 
Of all thy g<x)(Incss <'hann my listening ear. 

Tliy presence is a bhssing Lot mo sec 
Thee in my path, tliat I may hottt'r bo ; 

O ! for a hfe like thine. Go, gentle dove, 

While my heart follows thcc on wings of love. 


Sm CAHIR O’HOIIERTY’S MESSAGE. 
KY T. D. M'onn. 


[In 1608, ODohoity, Chief of Innislioweii DiTrv, f’oi ironed Oulmorfi, immI 
fonEfht afampnif-n ot iho nionths t/n' tmops ot J inies I , with vucmml 

He fell by niiMUisiimrion m tlie tuu ntufU \(,ii ot In'* 

Sir\TX the elnhlion of <l(simir^ 

Shall Ailcaeh but tvho to iiioun** ^ 

Shall the line ol (’oim tanu'lv repair 
To the chmnol, luid leave it their Ixmcs ? 
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Sleeps the soiil of O’Neill in Tyrone ? 

Glance no axes around by Lough Eme ? 

Has Clan Rannall the heart of a stone ? 

Does O’Boyle hide his head in the fern? 

Go, tell them O’Doh^ty waits, — 

Waits harnessed and mounted and all, 

That his pikestaves are made of his gates — 
That his bed’s by the white waterlall I 
Say, he tumeth his back on the sea, 

Though the sail daps to bear him afar ! 

Say, he never will falter or flee. 

While ten men aie found willing for war 1 

Bid them mark his death-day in their bo(^s» 
And hide for the future the tale ; 

But insult not his corpse with cold looks* 

Nor remember him over their ale. — 

If they come not in arms and in rage, 

Let them stay, he can battle alone^ 

For, one flag, in this fetter- worn age^ 

Is still flying m firee Innishowen I 

If the children of Chieftains you see, 

O, pause and repeat to them then. 

That Cahir, “who lives by the sea, 

Bids them thmk of him, when they are men; 
Bids them watch for new Chiefs to arise. 

And he ready to come at their call — 

Bids them mourn not for him if he dies. 

But like him hvc to conquer or fall ! 


FATHER MATHEW. 

«0 A PAOnXR ABOUT TO GOUMTNCE A PiaTUKE XLLUSTBAXXSrO THI TABQM OV 
FATinEll HATHEW. 

Seize thy i)cncil, child of art I 
Fame and fortune biighten o’er thee ; 

Gioal thy hand and gicat thy heart, 

If -well thou dost tlie w'ork bcfoie thee ! 

^Tis not tliiiic to round the slueld, 

Or point the sabre, black or goiy ; 

'Tis not tlmie to spread the field, 
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Child of art I to thee be given 
To paint, m colors all unclouded, 

Brcalungs of a lacliant heaven 

O’er an isle in daiknt'ss shiouclcd I 
to paint them tiiic and well, 
livery ray c see them shedding 
In its very light must tell 

What a gloom beJo}e was spreadmg. 

Const thou picture dned-up tears — 

Eyes that wept no longer weeping — 

Paitiilul wonnui’a wrongs and fears, 

Lonely, nightly vigils keeping — 

Listemng ev’iy tbottall nigh — 

Hopmg him she loves returning ? 

Canst thou, then, depict her joy, 

That we may know tha change from mourning ? 

Paint in colors strong, but mild, 

Our Isle’s Kedcemer and Ducctor — 

Canst thou paint f/ie man a rhi/d. 

Yet ^h.idon ionli the imglity vicoxm ? 

Let his path a rambow span. 

Every htie and color blending — 

Beaimng “peace and love" to man, 

And alike o’er all extending I 

Canst thou paint a land made free — 

Eiom Its sleep of bondage woken — 

Yet, wTitlml, that wc may Ne'e 

What 'tw as before the chain was broktm I 
Scire thy pencil,' child of nit ! 

Fame and foituue biightcn o’(T tluH* I ^ 

Groat thy hand, and great thy lieait. 

If wdl thou dost the work befoio thco I 


MAKY STUART'S LAST PRAYER. 

BY THE HON. G. B. SMYTltE. 

A LONELY mourner kneels in prayer before the Virgin's fane, 

With white hands crossed for Jesu’s sake, so ln*r piayer may not b6 
vain. 

Wan is her cheek, and v(Ty pah*, — lu'i voice* is low and faint, 

And tc‘ars me in her eyw, the w Idle slu* makts h<T Imnihle plmnt. 

O little could you deisn, fiom her, h»‘r sad and lowly mi(*u, 

That she was once the Bride of Fnmce, aiwl still was Seotland'i 
Queen I 
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0, Mary Mother I — Mary Mother I — be my help and stay ! 

Be with me stiU, as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day I 
Bor many a tunc, with heavy heart, all weary of its gnef, 

I solace sought, m thy blest thought, and ever found reli^ : 

Bor thou, too, wert a Queen on eaith, — and men were haxdi to 
thee ! — 

And cruel things and rude, they said, — as they have said of me ! 

O, Gentlemen of Scotland ! O, Cavaliers of Brance ! 

How each and all had grasped liis sword, and seized his angry lance^ 
If Ladye love, or Sister dear, or nearer dearer Bnde, 

Had been, like me, your friendless Liege, msulted and belied ! — 
But these are sinful thoughts and sad, — I should not mmd me now, 
Of faith forsworn, or broken pledge, or false or frmidess vow 1 

But rather pray — sweet Mary — my sms may be forgiven ! — 

And less severe than on the earth, my Judges piove m heaven. 

Bor stem and solemn men have said, — God’s vengeance will be 
shown, — 

And fearful will the penance be, — on the sins which I have done i 
And yet, albeit my sms be great — O Mary, Mary dear ! — 

Nor to JtxLOx, nor to false Moray, the Judge will then give ear ! 

Tes ! it was wrong and thoughtless, when first I came from Brance, 
To lead courante, or minuet, or hghter, gayer dance. 

Yes — it was WTong and thoughtless, — to while whole hours away 
In dark and gloomy Holyrood, with some Italian lay. 

Hark men would scowi their hate at me, and I have heard them tell, 
How the Just Loid God of Israel, had stricken Jezebel I 

But thou — dear Mary — ^Mary mine ! hast ever looked the same, 
With pleasant mien, and smile serene, on her who bore thy name ; 

0, grant that, w'hcn anon I go to death 1 I may not see 
Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman, — but Thcc, and only Thee ! 
Then, ’twill be told, m coming times, how Mary gave her grace 
To die, as Stuart, Guise, should die — of Choilcmagnc’s fearless raceb 


SOUL AND COUNTRY. 

BY JAMBS CLAnr-NCM MANOAK. 

Artsb ! my slumbcsring soul, arise ! 
And learn wlint yet remains for thee 
To dree oi do ’ 

The signs are flaming in the skies ; 

A fctrugglmg woild would yet be free, 
And hvo anew. 
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The earthquake hath not yet been bom, 
That soon shall rock the lands around, 
Beneath their base. 

Immortal freedom's thunder horn, 

As yet, yidds but a doleful sound 
To Europe's race. 

Look round, my soul, and see and say 
If those about thee \indcrstand 
Their mission here ; 

The 'mil to smite — the power to day — 
Abound in every heart — and hand 
Afar, anear. 

But, God ! must yet the conqueror's sword 
Pierce mtnd, as hea:^ in this proud year ? 
O, dream it not ! 

It sounds a false, blaspheming word, 

Begot and bom of moral fear— 

And m-begot ! 

To leave the world a name is nought ; 

To leave a name for glorious dc^ 

And works of love — 

A name to waken hghtning thought. 

And dre the soul of him who rca^ 

This tells above. 

Naroleon sinks to-day before 
The unguilded shrine, the single soul 
Of Washington ; 

Truth's name, alone, shall man adore. 

Long as the waves of time shall roll 
Henceforward on ! 

My countrymen I my words arc weak, 

My health is gone, my soul is dark, 

My heart is chill — 

Yet would I fain and fondly seek 
To see you borne in firetKiom's bark 
O’er ocean still. 

Beseech your God, and bide your hour — 
He cannot, will not, long Ih‘ dumb ; 

Even now hw trt'ud 

Is heard o'er earth 'with coming power ; 

And coming, trust mo, it \\ lU come. 

Else were he dead I 
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MA R Y, QUEE2Sr OF MERCY! 

mOK TRX OBRMAZr 07 SOOtOOX. 

H7 J*. O. MJO^GAX. 

Theke lived a Knight long yeazs ago, 

Proud, carnal, vain, devotionless. 

Of God ab^e, or Hell below. 

He took no thought, but, undismayed. 
Pursued his course of wickei^ess. 

His heart was rock ; he never prayed 
To be forgiven jEbr all his treasons ; 

He only said, at certain seasons, 

** O, Mact, Queen of Mercy ! '' 

Years rolled, and found him still the same. 
Still draining Pleasure’s poison-bowl ; 

Yet felt he now and then some shame ; 

The torment of the Undying Worm 
At whiles woke in his trembling soul ; 

And then, though powerless to reform, 
'Would he, in hope to appease that sternest 
Avenger, cry, and more in earnest, 

** O, Mart, Queen of Mercy I 

At last Youth’s riotous time was gone^ 

And loathing now came after Sin* 

With locks yet brown he felt as one 

Grown gray at heart ; and oft, with teaxs^ 
He tried, but all in vain, to win 

From the dark desert of his years 
One flower of hope ; yet, mom and evening. 
He still cried, but with deeper meaning, 

*• O, Mart, Quoen of Mercy I “ 

A happier mind, a holier mood, 

A purer spirit ruled him now : 


(S47) 
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No more in thrall to flesh and blood, 
lie took a pilgiim-staff m hand, 

And, nndci a rehgioua vow, 

Travailed his way to Tommeiland ; 

Thcie entered he an humble cloister, 
Exclaiming, while his eyes grew moistor, 

“ 0, Mary, Queen of Mercy ! " 

Here, shorn and cowled, he laid his cares 
Aside, and wrought for Gop alone. 

Albeit he sang no choral prayers, 

Nor matm hymn nor laud could loam. 

He mortified his flesh to stone ; 

For him no penance was too stern ; 

And often prayed he on his lonely 
Cell-couch at night, but still said only, 

** 0, Mary, Queen of Mercy ! 

They buried him with mass and song 
Aneath a httle knoll so green ; 

But, lo ! a wonder-sight I — Ere long 
Kose, blooming, from that veidant mound. 
The fairest hly ever seen ; 

And, on xts petal-edges roimd 
Reheving thdr translucent whiteness, 

Hid shine these words in gold-huod brightness, 
“ 0, Mary, Queen of Macy I ** 

And, would Gob's angds give thee power, 
Thou, dearest reader, mightst liohold 
The fibres of this holy flower 
Upsprmging from the dead man's hc'art 
In tremiUous threads of light wul gold ; 

Then wouldst thou ch(K)se the bitter part ! 
And thenceforth flee Sin's foul suggi'stious ; 
Thy sole response to mocking <pu‘st,ionfl, 

** 0, Mary, C^uecn of Mercy ! " 


AHHRESS TO THE VANGXTARH OF THE mENCH, 

UNDER TflE DUKE D’iI.ENOl>N, 1621. 

BY RBV. PRANK MAHONY. 

SoLBiBRs! at length their gather'd ‘'tiengthoni might isdjxnn'd tofci4. 
Spam and Brabant comilitant — and (’aside. 

Idiots ! they tliiiik tliat Friuiccwill sliriuk from u foe that niHh(*s on 
And terror damp tlie gallant camp of the bold Duke d'iUencou I 
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But wail and woe betide tbe foe that waits for our assault ! 

Back to his lau our piltes shall scare the wild boar of Hainault* 

La Meuse shall dood her banks with blood, ere the sons of Prance 
resign 

Their glorious holds — the land that yidds the Olive and the Vine ! 

Then diaw the blade ! — be our ranks anay'd to the sound of the 
maitial hfo , 

In the foeman’fa ear let the trumpetei blow a blast of deadly strife ; 

And let each knight collect his might as if there hung this day 

The fate of Piance on his single lance in the hour of the co min g 
fitly ’ 

As melts the snow in sunshine’s glow, so may oui hehnets’ glare 

Consume thoir host ; so tolly’s boast doth vanish m empty air. 

Pools, to believe the swoid could give to the childien of the l^ime 

Our Galhc fields — the laud that yidlds the Ohve and the Vine 1 


Can Germans face our Noiman race in the conflict’s shock-— 

Brave the vai-ciy of “ Bnttany ! ” — the slioiit of “ Languedoc ! ” 
Dare they coiifiont the battle's brunt — the fell encounter t^ 

Wlien (head Bayaid loads on his guaid of stout gendaimerie ? 
Strength be the test — then breast to bicost, ay, grapple man with 
man ; 

Strength in the ranks — strength on both flanks — and valor in the 


van ; 

TiCt wai cif.ice each softei grace , — on stem Bellona’s slnine 
Wc vow to shieltl the plains that yield the Ohve and the Vine I 


Methmks I see bngbl Yietoiy, in robe of Gloiv dicst, 

Jt)Ylnl apijcai on the Ficneh'fiontiei to the chioitaui she loves best; 
While ginn Di-loat, lu eoiitiast meet, stwls o’ci the focmaii’s tent, 
She, on oiii l)uki‘, sniile’i do\\n Avith look oi blilhc ciicouiagomciit, 
Pi’en now, I ■ween, oni fix’s have seen then hopes ol conquest fail , 
Glad to icgain then lioiues ag.iiii, *uh1 qu.ifT then S.ixon tde. 

So may it he while ehiv.diy ami loyal he.iils Lomhino 
A swoid to wnltl, foi the plains that yield the Olivo and the Vine ! 


Tllhl TIME OP THE BAIIMECIBES. 

(mOM TIIC AHAJIIO) 

VY J. C. MA^’GAN■. 

hlY eye’? arc filmed, mv heaid is giav, 

I am bowed with the w'oight of veins ; 

1 would T w'eii’ .stietelicd m my bed of day, 
With niy youth’s coiiipeeia I 

VOL. 11. 30 
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For back to the Past, though the thought brings vrotf 
My memory evei glidcb — 

To the old, old tmic, long, long ago, 

The time of the Daimccidos ! 

To the old, old time, long, long ago. 

The time of the Baimecides. 

Then Youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 

And an non arm in -vvai, 

Aoid a fleet foot high upon Ishkar's hill, 

\Vhcn the watch-lights glimmered afar. 

And a barb as flerj' as any I know 
That Khoord or Bcdda%vcen ndca, 

Ere my friends lay low — long, long ago. 

In the time of the Barmecides, 

Ere my friends lay low — long, long ago, 

In the tune of the Barmecides. 

One golden goblet illumed my board, 

One silYcr dish was there ; 

At hand my tried Karamtmian sword 
Lay always blight and bare. 

For those wcic the days when the angry blow 
Supplanted the word that ehidw — 

*When hearts could glow — long, long ago. 

In the time of the Barmceidi'S, 

"When hearts could glow — long, long ago, 

In the time of the Barmecides. 

Through city and desert my mates and I 
Were Irce to rove and loam. 

Our diapered canopy the deep of the sky, 

Or the roof of the palace-dome 
O ! ours was that vivid life to mid fro 
Which only slotli derides — 

Men spent Life so, long, long ago, 

In the time of the Barmcc‘idcs, 

Men spent Life so, long, long ago, 

In the time of the Barmwides- 

I see nch Bagdad once again, 

With its till lets of MiKnihli mould, 

And the TChalif's twice five huiulri*d lum 
Whose bimshes llamcd u ith gold ; 

I call up many a goigeous .show 

Which tlu‘ Bull of ( Ibhvion ludc.s — 

AJl pas.sed lik(* snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the UninunddeH ; 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Banueeidt's 1 
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But mine eye is dim, and my beard is giay. 

And I bend "with the weight of years — 

May I soon go down to the House of Clay 
'V^ere slumber my Youth's compeers ! 

For with them and the Past, though the thought wahes woeii 
My memory ever abides, 

And I mourn for the Times gone long ago, 

For the Times of the Barmecides ! 

I mourn for the Times gone long ago. 

For the Times of the Barmecides ! 


UNDINE. 


(FROM THB DANISH.) 

BY SPERAN2A (MBS. W. R. WILDB). 

Undine by the lonely shore 
In lonely grief is pacmg, 

The vows xxer pequred lover swore 
No more with hope retracing. 

Yet none in beauty could compare 
With ocean’s bright-haired daughter. 
Her cheek is hkc the lotus fair, 

That lieth on the water. 

IIci eye is like the azure sky, 

The a/urc deep leiiecteth, 

Her smile, the glittcrmg lights on high. 
The glittcimg 'vvavc eollccteth. 

Her robe of gieen with many a gem 
And poail of ocean slimcth, 

And lound hci brow a diadem 
Of losy coml twmeth. 

Like diamonds seattcicd here and there^ 
The c*ry«5t.il chops aie ghstening. 
Amid h(’i flowing golden hau, 

As tlius she pacetli listening — 
Listening thiough the silvci hght, 

'Hic light that lovei loveth, 
listening thiough the dark midnight. 
But still no lovc’r eoincth. 

An eaithly love lici heait inthialls, 

Slie loves with eaith’s emotion, * 

Foi him sill' left hei eiystal halls. 
Beneath the eiystal oceiui. 
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Abjured them since he placed that day 
The afold iing on hci linf^cr, 

Thouj^h still the spaikluif’ diamond spray 
Aiound licz 3’obc 'would huger. 

And she hath j^ained a human soul, 

The soul of trusting woman ; 

But love hath only taught hex dole, 

Thioufth tean she knows the hiunan. 

So fiom hci sLsteis lar upait, 

Ilei lonely xiath she taketh, 

With human soiio'vv in the heart. 

That huniiui love Ibisuketh. 

She 'vs^enves a crown of diij^ping reeds, 

On -which the moon shinw ghastly, 

“ A 'wxKlding cro'wn my lover needs. 

My pale hands w'cave it fastly.*' 

She treads a strange and solemn dance. 

The waves aiound her gioanmg, 

And mingles, -sMth iiioiihctie sense, 

Her suigmg with then moanmg. 

« My bridegroom ! nought can save thee now, 
Since plighted tioth is hioktn, 

The fatal ciown awaits thy hjow', 

Ihe fatal spell is spoken. 

Thon'rt standing b> anotlu'r bride. 

Before* the hol> altar — 

A shadow’v tbriu at thy side, 

Will mulvC thy stioiig heart faltc'r. 

« To h(T within flv holy ehtizeh, 

Thy perjuK’d vows uit giving, 

But never shult thou eio'*^ tlu* jsireli 
Agtdn amidst the living. 

I wait llu*c hieath thi* ehiU e<dd Wttve«, 

Wliile nuunage hells aie tolling. 

Our bridal chant, ’m*uth oet'uu's <*ave«, 

Be ocean's billows rolling." 

Tlie Indr'gnvmi, in his pride oi youth, 
Bisult'ti'i ! i” bride staudi'th — 

•* Now take her Iiand to plight thj tioth," 

The soleiim prn‘4 eoiumandetlu 
But lo ’ a slijulow’V foim is seen 
Betwivt Ihe bridal giet‘ting, 

A shndow'y hand is plueeil Intw’iH'U, 

To hualer theiis from meeting. 
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The priest is mute, tlie bridegroom pale, 
He knows the sea-nymph’s warning — « 
The fair bnde trembles 'neath her veil. 
The bridal’s turned to mouming- 
No more -wnthm the holy church, 
liovc’s holy vows aie givmg, 

They bear the bridegroom from the porch. 
The dead amidst the living I 


THE KARAMANIAN EXILE. 

(FROM TOE OTTOMAN.) 

BY J. C. MANGAN. 

I SEE thee ever in my dreams, 

Kaiaman ! 

Thy hundi'ed hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman ! O, Karaman ! 

As when thy gold-biight morning gleams, 

As when the deepening sunset seams 

With lines of light thy hills and streams, 
Kaiaman! 

So thou loomest on my dreams, 

Karaman ! O, Karaman ! 

The hot bnglit plains, the sun, the skies, 
Kaimian ’ 

Seem dealh-bl.ick maiblo to mine eyes, 

Kai ainan * O, Karaman ’ 

I turn fiom summer’s blooms and dyes ; 

Yet m my diCtuns thou do'^t arise 

In welcome gloiy to my eyes, 

Kaiaman ^ 

In thee my hte of life yet lies, 

Kaiaman * 

Thou still an holy m mine eyes, 

Kaiaman I O, Kaiaman ! 

Ere my fighting years were come, 

Kaiaman I 

Troops were few in Erzoiome, 

Karaman ! (), Karaman ! 

Tlicir fiorc^cst canu* from Erzorome, 

They came fiom ITkhbai's palace dome, 

They diagged me forth from thee, my hom^ 
Kar.imnn ! 

30 * 
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Thee, my own, my mountain home, 
Karaman ! 

In life and death, my spirit’s homo, 
Kaiammi ! O, KaiainanI 

O, none of all my sistcars ten, 

Ktuamau 1 

Loved like me mv ft*llo\v-mcn, 

Kaiainan’ (), Kmamanl 

I was mild as milk till tluni, 

I was soft us silk till then ; 

Now my breast is as a den, 

ICiu-aman ; 

Foul with blood and Ixmea of men, 
Kaitunau ! 

With blood and bones of slaiiRhti'rod men, 
ICaranian ! 0, Karainan I 

My boyhood’s feelings newdy bom, 
Kaiaman 1 

Withered like young ilowois nptom, 
Kaiaman I O, Kmaman ! 

And in their stead sprang wi*ed and thorn | 

Wliat once I loved now moves my scorn ; 

My bimnng-cyes are dxitxl to horn, 
Kurainau ! 

I hate the blessed light of mom, 

Karamaii ! 

It maddens mo the face of mom, 

Karaman ! O, Karaman I 

The Spahi wears a tyrant’s cliains, 

Kanimau ! 

But bondage worsi* than this remnina, 
Kaiaman! <), Karaman! 

ITis heart is black with million staina : 

niereon, as on Kaf ’s hlastwl plaiuH, 

Shall never moie fall clews and rains, 
Karaman ! 

Save poison-dews and bloody rains, 
Kmaman ' 

Hell’s poison-dews and bloody rains, 
Karaman » (), Karaman J 

But life at woist must end ere long, 
Karaman ! 

Azred * av(»ngeth evexy wrong, 

Karaman ! ‘O, Karaman I 


• TIw attgd of ilMth. 
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Of late my tlioughts rove more among 

Thy fields , o’ersnadowing fancies throng 

My mmd, and texts of Imeful song, 

Karaman ! 

Azreel is terrible and strong, 

Karaman ! 

His lightning sv^ord smites all ere long, 
Karaman ! O, Karaman ! 

There’s care to-night in XJkhbar’s halls, 
Kataman ^ 

There’s hope too, lor his trodden thralls, 
Karaman ! O, Karaman ! 

What hghts flash red along yon walls ? 

Iltirk ’ haik I — the muster-trumpet calls I — 

I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 

Karfunan ! 

The foe ! the foe ’ — they scale the walls, 
Karaman ! 

To-night Murad or Ukhbar falls, 

Kaiaman ! O, Karaman I 


THE BEATEN BEGGABMAN. 

(fhou the obeek ) 

BY nn. WILLIAM MAGINN, 

Thehb came the public beggarman, who all throughout the town 
Of Ithaca, upon his quest for alms, begged up and down ; 

Huge was lus stomach, without cease lor meat and drmk craved he; 
No strength, no force his body had, tho’ vast it was to see. 

He got as name from parent dame, Aminus, at his birth. 

But Irus w'as tho nickname given by gallants in their miith; 

For he, where’er they chose to send, their speeclv ei rands bore, 

And now he thought to drive away Odv'.'-eus liom his door. 

« Depart, old man I end quit the porch,” he cried, with insult coarse, 
« Else quickly by the foot thou shalt be dragged away by force : 
Dost thou not see, how hero on me, their eyes are turned by all, 

In sign to bid me stay no more, but drag thee from the hall ? 

« ’Tifl only shame that holds me back ; so got thee up and go I 
Or ready stand mth hostile hand to combat blow for blow.” 
Odysseus said, as stem he looked, with angry glance, ** My friend, 
NoUiing of wrong in deed or tongue do I to thee intend. 
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« I grudge not 'W'hatsoc’cr w given, how giciit may be the dole, 

The thichhold is lull laigo foi both , be not of enviouH soul. 

It seems ’tib thine, as 'well as miius a waudorci’a lilc to live, 

And to the gods alone belongs a store of >M‘altli to give. 

« But do not dare me to tho blow, nor rouse iny angry m^d; 

Old as I am, thy breast and lips might stain my huurls with bloodL 
To-moirow iioo I then fiom thee the day in peace would sjH‘nd, 

For never more to gam these w''alls thy beaten limbs would bond.” 

*** Ileavens ! how thLs glutton glibly talks,” the vagrant Inui cried ; 

<* Just as an old wile loves to pinte, smoked at tin* chiinney side. 

If I should smite him, fiom Ins mouth tlie shatteied tieth were tom, 
As from the jaws of plundering swine, caught looting up the corn. 

** Come, gird thee for the flight, that they our contest may behold, 

If thouTt expose to younger arms thy body frail and old.” 

So in debate engaged they sate upon the thu'shold stone, 

Bclbre the palace’ lofty gate wunuglnig in augiy tone. 

Antinons maikcd, and w^th a laugh the suilms h(‘ addressed : 

“ Never, I ween, oui gates have seen so guy a cause of jt^t ; 

Some god, intent on spoit, has sent this stiuug<*i to oui hall, 

And he and Iius mean to light : so set we on the bmwl.” 

Gay laughed the guests and straight mosc, on ft olio errand bound. 
About the ragged beggurmau a niig they made uiound. 

Antnious cues, “ A fitting pnze for the combat I rapiirc, 

Paunches of goat you see lU’O here now lying on the lire ; 

“This dainty food all full of blood, and fat of savozy taste, 

Intended for ou^ cvemng’s meal theie to 1 h' cooked we placed. 
Whichever of these ehmnpions Inihl may chaiict' to win ilu* <lay, 

Be he allowed which paunch he %vill to choose and hvtir away, 

And he shall at our board licncd’orth partake our genial clux*r, 

No other beggaimon allowed the table to come ueux.” 

They ah agiced, and then upsjHike the chief of many a wile : 

“Haid LS It when ye match with youth age o\ernm with toil { 

The belly, counsellor of ill, constrains me now’ to go, 

Sure to be beaten in the light with many a heavy blow. 

'* But plight your troth w’lth solemn oath, that none will raise lii* hand 
NIy foe to help with uul unfair, wluh* I hcttin* him stami.” 

They took thi^ covenant il hail pliMMsl < Idysaais to pro|K)«e ; 

And his woid to plight the sai led nuglit of 'relemmdiUH arOKe. 

“ If,” he exclaimed, “ thy spirit Ixild, and tliy (’ouragesms heart 
Should urge thee from the palace gate to force this man to part. 
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rhou needst not fear that any here -will strike a frandfiil Wow ; 

Who thus would dare his hand to rear must fight with many a foe. 

** Upon me falls within these halls the stranger's help to be ; 
Antmous and Eurymachus, both wise, will join with me." 

All gave assent, and round his loms his rags Odysseus tied : 

Then was displayed each shoulder-blade ol ample form and wide. 

His shapely thighs of massive size were all to sight confessed. 

So were his arms of muscle strong, so was his brawny breast ; 

Athene close at hand each limb to nobler stature swelled ; 

In much amaze did the smtors gaze, when they his form bdield. 

** Inis un-Iruscd now," they said, “will catch his sought-for woe; 
Judge by the hips winch from his rags this old man stripped can 
show." 

And Irus tieinbled in his soul ; but soon the servants came, 

Gut him by foice, and to the fight dragged on his quivering frame. 

There as he shook in every limb, Antinous spoke in scorn : 

** 'Twero better, bullying boaster, far, that thou hadst ne'er been bom, 
If thus thou quake and trembling shake, o'ercome with coward fear, 
Of mcetmg with this aged man, worn down with toil severe. 

“ I warn thee thus, and shall peiform full surdy what I say, 

If conqueror in the fight, his arm shall chance to wm the ^y, 
Epirus- ward thou hence shalt sail, in sable bark consigned 
To charge of Echetus the king, terror of all mankmd. 

“ He'll soon deface all manly trace with unrelenting steel, 

And make thy sliced-off nose and cars for hungry dogs a meal." 

He spoke, and with those threatening words filled £rus with fredi 
dread ; 

And trembling more in eveiy limb, he to the midst was led. 

Both raised their hands, and then a doubt passed thro' OdysseuaT 
brain. 

Should he strike him so, that a singlo blow would lay him with the 
slain, 

Or stretch hun with a gentler touch prostrate upon the ground ; 

On pondenng wdl this latter course the wiser one he found. 

Eor if his strength was fully shown, he knew that aH men's eyes 
The powerful hero would detect, despise his mean disguise. 

Irus the king's light shouldw hit, then ho with smashing stroke 
Keturned a blow beneath the ear, and every bone was broke. 

Burst from his mouth the gtisliing blood ; down to the dust he daribed, 
With bellowing howl, and in the fSuH his teeth to pieces crashed. 
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There lay he, kicking on the earth ; meanwhile the sititoTs praud^ 
J.ifti-ng theii hands as tit to die, shouted in laughter loud. 

Odj'^seus seized him by the foot, and dragged Inm thio* the hall, 

To porch and gate, and left him hud against the boundary wall. 

He placed a 'vvand within hia hand, anti said, ** T'he tusk ih thme, 
There seated with tins staff to drive away the dogs and swdne ; 

“ But on the strangei and the poor never again ])UMmic 
To act as loid, else, villum base, thine may be heaviei d<H>m.” 

}So saying, o’er hivS back he Hung hi» cloak to tattois ri‘nt, 

Then bound it with a twisted rope, and back to his seat he went. 

Back to the thre'ihold, while wdthm uprose the laughter gay, 

And with kind words w’as haded the man w-ho eonipuTcd in the fray 
“ May Zeus, and all the other gods, O sti anger ’ grant thc*c still 
\Vhate*er to thee most choice may be, whate\ei suits thy w'ilL 

«Thy hand has checked the beggai bold, ne'er to rotiiin again 
To Ithaca, for straight shall he be sped across tlu' mum, 
Epirus-ward, to Eehetus, the tenor of all mankind.” 

So spoke they, and the kmg received the omen, glad of mind. 


TUB 'WHITE LADY. 
rRov TOE oeuxak of FnEiuunvTft. 
m J. C. MANOAN. 

Once more the Phantom Countess, attired in white appc'ura, 

With mourning and w'ith w’aihng, wdth tiemors uud with tears, 
Once more appeuis a-gliding foith from pictures and fiom walla, 

In Prussia’s goigeous pfilaci's mul old baronial hallH — 

And the guards that puce tin* lampai ts and tlu‘ terruee- walks by night, 
Are stiicken with a speeelilessui‘ss au<l swooning at the aight. 

O pjtay lor Tiudy Agm*s ! 

Pray fox the soul of I.udy Agnes ! 

Wliat Ixidca this rc'siirrection uiw)u our illuitiined stage ? 

Comes she perchance to wain and wak(’ a ghostb^^s, godlt'sn age? 
Announces she the d<‘ath of Kings and Kai^is ns of yore — 

A funeial and a troNMiing — a ](>U';eant, and im mon*? 

I know not — l>ut men whisiier thro* the hm<l, trom south to nortli, 
That a deeper gri(‘f, a wider \vo<*, t<»-<luv has ealled h<i' tbrtli. 
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She nightly weq)s — they say so ! — o’er the beds of young and old, 
O’er the infant’s crimson cradle — o’er the couch of silk and gold* 
For hours she stands, with clasped hands, lamenting by the side ^ 

Of the sleepmg Prince and Pimcess — of the Landgrave and his bride ; 
And at whiles along the comdors is heard her thrillmg cry — 

** Awake, awake, my kindred ! — the Time of Tunes is nigh I ” 

O pray for Lady Agnes ^ 

Pray for the suffering Lady Agnes ! 

« Awake, awake, my kindred ! O saw ye what I see, 

Sleep never more w’ould seal your eyes this side etermty ! 

Thro’ the hunched- vaulted caveni-crypts where I and imne abid^ 
Boom the thundeis of the rising stoim, the surgmgs of the Dde — 
You note them not . you blmdly face the hosts of Hate and Fate ! 
Alas ! your eyes will open soon — too soon, yet all too late ! ” 

O pray foi Lady Agnes ’ 

Play tor the soul of Lady Agnes ! 

** 0, God ! O, God I the coming hour arouses even the Bead, 

Yet the Living thus can slumber on, like things of stone or lead. 

The dry bones rattle in their shrouds, but you, you make no sign ! 

I dare not hope to piacc youi souls by those weak words of mine, 
Else would I warn from night to mom, else cry, * O Kings, be jurt ! 
Be just, be bold! Loose where you may: bind only where you 
must ! ’ " 

0 pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Pray for the wretched Lady Agnes I 

“ I, sinful one, in Oilamund I slew my children fair : 

Thence evermore, till time be o’er, my dole and my despair, 

Of that one crime m olden time was bom my endless woe ; 

For that one crime 1 wander now in darkness to and fro. 

Think ye of me, and what I dree, you whom no law controls, 

*Who slay your people’s holiest hopes, their liberties, their souls I " 

O pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Play for the hapless Lady Agnes I 

“Enough ! I must not say Good night, or bid the doomed faxe~weU! 
Down to mine own dark homo I go — my Hades’ dungeon-cell. 
Above my head lie bnghtly spread the flowers that Summer gives, 
Free waters flow, fresh breezes blow, all nature laughs and hves : 
But where you tread the flowcis drop dead, the grass grows pale and 
sere, 

And round you floats in clotted waves Hell's lurid atmosphere 1 ” 

O pray for Lady Agjnes ! 

Pray for the wandaiiig Lady Agnes ! 

She lifts on high her pallid arms — she rises from the floor, 

Turns round and round without a sound, tlien passes through the 
door. 
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But through the open trelEsf's the warden often sih^ 

Her moon-pulc di apery floating down the long tlitn gnlleriefl. 

And the guaids that pace the xuinparts and the tenueo-\Nalk» by 
night 

Axe stricken with a spet'ehh'^snr-^s and Mvooning at the pight. 

O pray ioi li.ulv Agn(*s ! 

And myriads nioie with lauly A guest ! 


TOE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 

(FROM TUb F«I:^Ctl OF llKUANObU.) 

BY BUY. F. MAHONY. 

CouB) arouse thee up, my gallant horse, and Ix'ar thv rider on ^ 

The comrade thou, and the inend, I tn>w, of the dweller on the 
Don.” 

Pillage and death have spread thoirningh’ — 'tis the hour to He 
thee forth, 

And vritli thy hoofe an echo make to the tnnn|W‘ts of the North t 

Nor guns, nor gold, do men behold ujxm thy haddle-tt<^‘ ; 

But earth affords the wealth of lords for thy masttT and flit thee ; 

Then fiercely neigh, my chaigcr gi'ay ! — (), thy ehest xm pxtmd and 
ample j 

And thy hoofe <diall prance o'er tlie fields of Fraui’e, and the prido 
of her heroes trample. 

Europe is weak — she hath grown old ; her hulwarks art' laid low; 

She is loath to hear the blast of war — ^sht' shnnketh iroin a ftK* I 

Come, in our turn, let us sojourn, in h<*r gtKKlly hmuit*< of jtiy - 

In the pillar’d porch to wave the torch, and heV puhict's destroy I 

Proud as when first thou slak’dst thy thirst in the titnv of concpier'd 
Seine, 

Ay, Shalt thou lave, vrithin that wave, thy hlooci-red flntiks again. 

Then fiercely neigh, my gjdlant gray I — O, thy ehttit i» strong and 
ample ; 

And thy hoofs shall prance o'er tlic fit'lds of FrntU’e, and the |*rid« 
of her heroes trample. 

Kings are beleaguer'd on their thnmc's by their own vassal crew; 

And in tlieir den quake nohleim'n, ami pri^'sts are In'nrded t<Kt ; 

And loud they yelp for, the (’ossju-k’s help to keep their iHindMucn 
down, 

And they think it meet, while they kiss our t< et, to w vnr a tyrantV 
crown ! 

Tlie sceiitre now to my lance hIuiII liow, and tlie and the cross, 

All shall bend alike, when I lift my pike, and alolt t«\t St Keutii 
toasl 
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Then proudly iioigh, iny gallant gray ! — O, thy chest is broad and 
ample ; 

And thy hoola hhall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
of hear hciocs ti’amplo 1 

In a night of stoxm I have been a form ! — and the figure was a 

GIANT, 

And liis eye was bent on the Cossack’s tent, and his look was aU 
deliant ; 

Kingly his crest — and towards the West with his battle-axe he 
ixnntcd, 

And the ** form ” I saw was Attila. ! of this earth the scourge 
anointed. 

From the Cossack’s camp lot the horseman’s tramp the coming crash 
announce ; 

Let the vultnie whet lus beak bliurp-bct, on the carrion field to 
jKiunoo ! — 

Then proudly neigh, iny gallant gray ! — O, thy chest is broad and 
ample ; 

And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
of her heroc's tiamplc I 

What boots old hhirope’s boiusted fame, on wliich she builds re- 
liaiiee, 

When the Noith shall launch its avalanche on her works of art and 

HCU'UCC ? 

Hath she not wept Ikji eitu’s swtpt by our hordes of trampling stal- 
hoiiH ? 

And tower and areh ernsh'd in the march of our barbarous bat-» 
talions ? 

Can tiw not wield our fat hem’ shiolcl ? the same war-hatchet 
handle ? 

Do our blttdis %vttnt l<‘ugth, or the rt‘ttx>er8* strc‘ngth, for tho harvest 
of tho Vandal ? 

Tlicn proudly neigh, my gallant gray ! — - O, thy chest is strong and 
umpU* ; 

And thy luxifs shall jiramHi o’(y tho fields of Franco, and tho pride 
of her heroes truinple I 
VOL. 11. iil 
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TTn?. WAIL AND WAKNINC^ OP THE TIIREH 
KIIAI.ENDEEIIS. 

(FROM THB OTTOMANO 
BY JAMES CLAKRNCE MANQAX, 

La' laha, U Allah ! ♦ 

Here we meet, ve thi ce, at length, 

Amrah, Ortuan, Pox wad : 

Shorn of all o\ir grace and strength, 

Poor, and old, and very Rad ! 

We have lived, but live no more ; 

life has lost its gloss for us, 

Since the days vre si)cut of yore 
Boating down tlic Bosx>^orua» 

La' laha, il Allah 1 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphonis I 
Old Time brought homt' no loss for u*. 

We felt full of health and homt 
Upon the foamy Bosphoiui I 

La' laha, U Allah ! 
indeed ! A sht'phcrd's tinit 
Served us then foi house mid lold ; 

All to whom wc gave or h’ut, 

Paid ua hack a thousand fold* 

Troublous y(‘turs by nij nuds wailed. 

Rarely laid a tnoss for u^ 

Never when we gnyly haile<I, 

Singing douii the 1 Bosphorus. 

Tai' laha, il Allah ! 

Tlic Bosphorus, the liosph<»ni«t I 
There never eanu* a cross for um, 

While wo daily, gnyly sailed, 

Adown tlie meadowy Bosphurutu 

La' laha, il Allah ! 

Blithe as biuls >%e lh‘W alon**:, 

Luuglu'd mul (luathsl and stared alsjutt 
Wine and roscN, ninth and song, 

Were what most \\<' cured alsmt. 

Fame we hft foi <pia<*Ivs to seek. 

Gold was dust aiul tbi»sM tor us, 

While we lued fmm i\eek t(» wtrk. 

Boating down the Bosphnnne 

l4i' laha, il Allah I 


* QxhI tiUonn i» IfUl 1 
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The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 

And gold was dust and dross for us> 
Wliile “we lived fiom week to week, 
Aboatmg down the Bosphorus. 

La' laJia, il Allah ! 

Friends we wore, and would have ducted 
Burses, had we twenty ftill. 

If w’o spent, or if we spared, 

Still our funds weie plentiful. 

Save the hours we past apart 
Time Inought home no loss for us ; 

We felt full of hope and heart 
Wliile wc clove the Bosphorus. 

l^a' laha, il Allah I 
The Bosphonia, the Bosphorus I 
For life has lost its gloss for us, 

Since the days wc spent of yore 
Upon the pleasant Bovsphorus 1 

La' lalia, il Allah I 
Ah I for youth's delirious hours 
Man pays well in after days, 

When quench’d hopes and palsied powers 
Mtxdc his lovo-and-iaughter days. 
Thoms and thistles on our path 
Took the place of m<m for us, 

TOl false fortune’s tc'mpcat "WTath 
Drove us from the BoHj)h<>rus. 

I^a* Inlia, il Allah i 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 

When thorns t(X)k place of moss for us, 
Gone w^as all 1 Our lu^arts were graves 
DtHjp, dct'iior tlxaii the Bosphorus I 

La’ luha,il Allah! 

Gone is nil I In one abyss 

Lie TI<*ulfh, Youth, and Merriment I 
All we've leunied amounts to tliis — 
JJJh*8 a sad erpnnucnt. 

What it is we tu'bly ftvl 
l*ond('ring wdiat it was fur us, 

Whc'u our shallop's lx>iuuUng keel 
(/'love th<* joyous Bosphorus, 

La' luha, il AlltiU I 
'I'he Bosphorus, tlu‘ Bosphorus ! 

We wail for wliut lil(‘ was for ns 
Wlu'u our shulb^p's iKiuuding keel 
<Ui>ve th(‘ joyous BtHphorusI 
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La* laha, il Allah I 
Pleasure tempts, yet man has none 
Save himself t* aceiise, if her 
Tcmptinj2p^ piovc, when all is <lone> 

Lures hunj? out by LueiftT. 

Guaid your lire in youth, () Friends ! 

Mimhood’s Is but Phosphorus, 

And bad luck attends and (‘uds 
Boatings down the Bosphorus, 
laha, il Allah I 

The Bosphorus, the Bosphonia I 
Youth's lire soon wanes to PhosphKnros^ 
And slight luck or grace attends 
Your boaters down the Bosplvorus ! 


THE WAIWODE. 

(mov. •sm suHsxAX or ruscHKnv.) 

BY MM. w. It. WWiDB, 

SncninxT by night rettmiing, 

Jealous fears within him burning, 

Tlic Waiwotle stacks his young wif<*’s Is'd, 
And mth trembling bund, uncertain — 
Backward draws the wlkeu cm tain •— 

Death and veng(*aneo — hbe has lUd ! 

"With a frown like temjK’st w(*{ith<T, 

Fierce he knits his biou.s togetJuT, 

Tears his lieard m wrulhlul m<M»d— 

Boars in tbnnder tluough the < astW 
Summoning each tiembling 
« Ho there I slaves — yt‘ devirn bnxnl I 

** THio left the castle gate ^ 

Tlio hound is Khun — muhc h nul «1 it 1 
duu’k ! prcpaie ye .sack and <Hn’d ; 

My aims here, felltovs** lonrhsl, ready. 

Kow Klu%*e, your pistoK follow ••steally — 
Ila, traitriivs I thou Klmlt h'l l thihhword.*' 

Close in tin* murky shadows hiding, 

Slave and inttHt(*i ou%\ttrtl gliding, 
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Roach the garden. There indeed^ 
Listening to the soft appealing 
Of a youth before her Imechng, 

Stands she in her wlutc Naridd. 

Thro' the marble fountains playing, 

Passion's words they hear him saying 
** How I love Ihcc ! yet thou'st sold 
All thy beauty's glowing treasures, 

All this soli hand’s tender pressures 
Por the Waxwodo’s cursed gold. 

** How I loved, as none can love thee— 
Waited, wept — if tears could move thee-— 
Ah ! and is it tlms we meet ? 

Ho ne’er btrove thro’ tears and troubles. 
Only clnirgod his silver roubles 
And — thou idlest at lus feet. 

** Yet once more thro’ night and storm, 

I ndc to gaze upon thy form, 

Touch again that thrilling hand ; 

Pray that peace may rest upon thee 
In the home that now has won thoe^ 

Then for ever dy this land.” 

liow she bendoth o’er him weeping, 

Helds not stealthy footstips crw'pmg, 
ficcs not jealous eycballH glare. 

<<Now, slave, steady. Pool, thou tromblcst, 
Ycngeanco if thy heart disaemblost — 

Kill her as she standoth there.” 

« O, my lord and master, hoar me — 
Patience yet, or much I f(*ar mo 
I shall never aim aright. 

See, the bitter night wind’s blowing 
Numlis my hand, and brings these flowing 
Icy tears to dim my taghu” 

** Silence I thou accursed Russian, 

Hold — I’ll guide the pistol’s motion ; 

Sawt thou not her gleaming brow 
So steady, straight before thoo — higher, 
When I give the signal, ilro — 

Darker doom awaits lum — Now I ” 

A shot, a groan, and all is ovit — 

Still she 8tand<*th by her lover ; 

31 ♦ 
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JPKANSLATKP BAT.I.APS, 


•Tis the ’Wniwodc dead ! 

Was erer known snoh w«i disa‘^t<T I 
The bnnj[i:lin{» slave hath shot his master 
Stiaigiit 4Uid steady thro' the head. 


THE MARINEirS TIIUDE. 

{TUOM THB HPAMSn.) 

»T J. 0. MANOA^jr. 

Look, mother ! the mariner's rowing 
IIxs galley adown the tide ; 
ru go where tlie marnu'r’s going, 

And be the maadner’s bride I 

I saw him one day throngh the wicket 
I opened the gate and we met, 

As a bxrd m tlie tow let's nt*t, 

Was I canglit in iny own gr('<ni thieke 
0 ! mother, my teaia are tli)wing, 

I'vo lost my mmdimly pnd(‘ — 
m go if the ninnnei *a going, 

And be the mariner's lirule I 

This TjOvo the tyrant cvincra, 

Alan ! an omnij)ot(‘nt might. 

He darkens the mind like Night, 

He trea<ls on the iuH*ks of iMuees I 
0 ! mothei, my bosom is glowing, 

I'll go w'hatever iK'title, 

I'll go whi'TC the niariiKT's going, 

And be the inarhuT's bride I 

Yffl, mother ! the spoiler has reft m# 
Of reamm and s(df-<»onfrol ; 

CJone, gone is my wT< ti-l«sl wml. 
And only my Ixsly is h'ft m<» I 
1'lie winds, O are blowings 

Tlie o('(‘nn is bright and with* ; 

I'll go where tht* nuuiiier's going, 

And be the munm‘r*H hndt*. 
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TOE POET’S PEEACIUNa. 

(FROM TM QERMAIT OP SAU8 SJBBWIS.) 

BY jr. 0. MANQAK. 

how the day bcomcth brightly before us I 
Blue is the liimamont — green is the earth-— 
jfnef hath no voice in the univcrHO-cliorus — 
Nature is ruigmg with music and muth. 
uiit up the looks tliat are sinking in sadness — 
(hize ! and if Beauty can capture thy soul, 
7utue heisclf will allme thee to gladness — 
Ghiduess, Philosophy’s guerdon and goaL 

Ent<'r the treasuries Vlcasiue uncloses — 
last ! how slie thrills in the nightingale’s lay I 
l}r(nithe I she is wafting thee sweets fioin the roses | 
Peel 1 slie is cool in the rivulet’s jday ; 

Taste I from the jijrape and the nectarine gushing 
Plows the red rill in the beams of the sun — 
3rct*n in the lulls, in the flower ginves blushing, 
Look I tslic IS always and evay where one. 

Danish, then, mourner, the tears that are trickling 
Over th<» choc'ks that should rosily bloom; 
iVhy should a man, like a girl oi a sickling, 

JSutFer luh lump to be qucuch(>d in tlu* tomb ? 

^till may w<‘ battle for (loodncss and Beauty : 

Still hath Philanthropy xnu(*h to essay : 

31ory n'wards th<‘ fulfllnient of Duty ; 

Rt'st mil pavilion the cud of our wMiy. 

What, though corroding and multiplied sorrows, 
ls‘gion-like, duikeu this planet of ours, 

E1o|H' is a halsum the wound<*d luvirt liorrows 
Ev<'r wh(»n Anguish hath iialsied its pow'm ; 
Wluvdons though Fate play th<‘ part of a traitor, 
Hoar o’('r the st ars on the pinions of Hope, 
Pe.irh'sslv e(‘rfain that sooner or lat<*r 
Ovei llu- stiirs tliy desiri's shall have scope. 

r/»ok round nlmut on the faee of Cn^ntion I 
Htill is (loo's Barth uudistorti'd and bright ; 
Ckmifort the eaptm^ t<» long trihidation, 

Thus slialt thou n'up th(' luou* piafet't d(‘hght. 
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Love ! — but if Love be a haJlcwed emotion, 

Purity only its rapture should share ; 

Love, then, with wilhiig and deathless eniotiont 
All that is just and exalted and fair. 

Act ! -5* for in Action are Wisdom and Glory, 

Pame, Immortality — these are its crown ; 

Wouldst thou lUumine the tablets of story, 

Build on ACHIEVEMENTS thy dome of Reiiown. 

Honor and Peelmg were given thee to cherish ; 

Cherish them, then, though all rise should decay : 

Landmarks be these tiiat are never to perish, 

Stars that will shine on thy duskiest day. 

Courage ! — Disaster and Peril once over, 

Pieshen the spirit as showers the grove : 

O'er the dim groans that the cyjpresses cover 
Soon the Forget-me-not rises in love. 

Courage, then. Mends I Though the universe cmmblfl^ 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath. 

Patient and trustful and joyous and humble, 

Smiles through the ruin on Darkness and Death* 
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